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JAPAN AND HER Cf )XSTrH -T'lOX. 

I5^■ 1'. T'. pK.Ct H T. 

( /.iUr / r •.{/ fii f/'it J ip'iiu Sc' Cai-iiut.) 

I wxLKi.i) rircuntly thr(.)uiL 4 'h the spacious halls of the king of 
auctioneers in London, rind I saw upon the* w;ills, waiting 
th(* fall of the' hamincMA a canvas on which was depicted the 
ccuinti-rtcil pr(..*sf -nlinent (.>f a ja])anestA lady. V\ more grue- 
soiiKj countcadeat I never yet IjeheUh, Her garments, and 
lh(! colour of thcan : ht;r fe:fftiirt:s and ^he lines of them : 
her figure anek the pos(‘ aiul draj^iin^' of it, all wen: carica- 
tured. Vet the picture was the wea k of somelnidy they call a 
“ xM aster,” and hadi hel[)ed to pass current in hx'gone ^lays tile 
fiction that Mr. Whistlin' knew’* sohieahing about Ja^ianese art. 

I read re.cently through the. sijaciotis columns of the king 
of iicwspnpcrs in Eontiori. and I ?.a\v in a sptx'ch delivered 
at I luddersl'n'Kl, to inllueiici' the fall of, the beans in'election 
vases, the counterfeit prcsentnitatt of the Japanese Consti- 
tutiem. 'The words w<n'e not a less q^ruesoine counterfeit of 
the spirit and th('. K;tUw of that Constitution than thi' 
“ Princesse dii Pays de Porcelaintf ” was of the lAdics of 
^H^in, of th(; art of Japan, and he it added also, of the art 
of liiurvjK;. 'The letter t)f that Charter arfd the meaning’ of 
it : the spirit of th;\t Charter.aml the inlluence of it : the 
law laid*lown by both, and the Kmi)eror's expressed inten- 
tioit to ohserv'c them, and his actual obedience to them, all 
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were caricatured, in supercilious fashion. Yet the speech at 
Huddersfield was the speech of somebody we call a “ States- 
man,” and will help to pass current, in the belief that he 
knew what he was talkintj aj^out, the absurd parody of the 
Constitution which he uttered. 

Mr. JMorley was criticising’ the provisions of the Irish 
Local Government Bill : he was scoffing at the ‘‘ safe- 
guards ” which the Bill contained, contending that thjy 
made the proposals a sham and no reality. To emphasize 
his meaning, to give an example of legislation which ap- 
peared real and yet was unreal, he had recourse to thi; new 
Constitution of Japan. He said — though it is fair to atld 
that he did not speak a.^ ol his own know ledge, but quoted 
a dictum of Mr, Bryce — that this Bill reminded him of the 
provisions of that Constitution, wherein “as Mr. Bryce t(;lls 
us ” among many very excellent provisions for the e.\c;rcise 
of the franchise, is a “ little article ” which enables the, 
jNlikado, in cases of urgency, he himself being the jiulge of 
the urgency, to enact his own laws, and vote his own 
supplies. Was anything more needixl to show how unreal, 
what a sham, this Constitution was ? Bali ! let him [xiss 
quickly from this atmosphere of sham to thu atmosphere of 
reality contained in his H udde.rsfield audience. 

'I'his present article, or rath<.;r, w’ilh the luliior’s jx-nnis- 
sion f should say, this series of articles, is not specially 
devoK^d to the refutation of hlr. Morlevs and Mr, Brvee’s 
pleasantries about Japan ;'but rating' to a critical examination 
of the Constitutional .w'ork which, after many years’ prepara- 
tion, was liegun on the eleventh of February, iSMo, w'ith 
the promulgation of the Constitution, and which, with many 
developments, some natural and to be expected, some ve.ry 
unexpected, is going on at a very rapid rate in that far-dis- 
tant Jimpire. Mr. Morley’s utterance — I will not do tiim 
the injustice to call it a critical utterance -may however 
serve "as’a convenient peg whereon to h'ang certain remarks 
of a -gfmeral nature which apply not only to the article in 
question, but to the whole Constitution. 

I gather that the sinister, or from the sarcastic point of 
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vitw, the dexterous, “little article ’’•which destroys the value 
of the Imperial gift to the people of Japan, \vhfch*takes 
back with one hand what has been g^iven with the other,*' 
is the eighth. It is not hidden away in the remote recesses 
of seventy-eight articles, but stands out quite clearly and as 
near the beginning of the first chapter as it could be 
Ijlacfxl. It rfins thus in the English trapsjqtion ; “ The 
limjieror, in cons(!(iuence of an urgent necessity to maintain 
[jublic safety, or to avert public calamities, issues, when the 
Imperial Diet is not sitting. Imperial ordinances in ihe place 
of law.” Paraphrased the princi]>le is thirt the Emperorf 
while; he; lias given to the jieople a full constitutional voice in 
thi; l<;gisIation of thi^-ir countiy, r(;st 4 rves to himself the power 
of issuing ordinances to deal with cases of great urgency 
which may arise \vhen the. Diet is not sitting. It is not 
statetl in so many words, but I am (piite willing to admit, 
that the. ICmperor himself may determine whether the 
urgency e.xists, and what amovints to urgency. The principle.; 
which is l;ii<l down, in the eighth article, \\*ith regard to 
gene.ral legislation, is, in the, se^ventieth article, applied 
.speeiall)' to fm.'incial alfairs. ‘"rkis arliclw runs thus : “ When 
the lm[)erial l.h(;t cannot be convoked, owhig to the external 
or internal i;onilition of th<; country, in case of urgent need 
for the nuiint<;nance c>f {'ublic s.ifety, tin; Ciovernment m ly 
tak(; all necess.irv linancia’r iflea-'-ures, bv me.ins of an 
ordin.incc.” I am to admit, as liolore, that 

th(.* question of “ urgency ’ must be tletermincd by the 
I'hnpiTor ani.1 his ( 'jovernm<-nl : and^also, in tliis ’case, tht; 
qLu;stion whetlu;r “ the exlia'ual tir internal condition of the 
country " [one of those, awkwaially liti;ral translations ot the 
original which unfortunately abouiul in tlie linglish v<.;rsion 
ot the; Constitution^ is .such lh;il “ the Imperial Diet camnu 
b^ convokerl.' Both t(' the eigluh and the seventieth 
Articles, however, an identical and im])ortant proviso is 
attached. In the case of general laws Such finperial 
ordinaftccs are to' be laid before the Ymperial Diet at its 
next Session, and when the I >iet does not approve the said 
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ordinances, the Government shall declare them to be in- 
valid lor the future ” ; and in the case of the special financial 
• “ letjislation — “ the matter shall be submitted to the Imperial 
Diet at its next Session, and its approbation shall be 
obtained thereto.” The seventy-first article is also import- 
ant in this connectio/1, though it has a wider ap[)lication : it 
runs thus : “ \\;hc‘n the; Imperial Diet has not voted on the 
Budi^et, or when the. Budi^et has not bc;en brouoht into 
actual existenct;, the Government shall carr\' out the BlkIlvcI 
o{ the precedino- year. Mere tlien is the actual \erbal 
check to the Imperial abuse of the jiower which is retainetl 
in the Crown : the balance- w(;i<.^ht in lh(! hands of the 
peojale to prevent any ki,cl<ino of tin; beam by too ;..;n'at a 
liciMise in the (exercise of the Imperial will and pleasure. 

I pass over the fact that hasty and haj)-hazard criticism 
has ii.4nored the e.xistence of thesi; vca'bal checks. I will in 
fact refer its author, and its recapitulator, to tlie (extra- 
ordinary powers which lh<; (lOvermiKait possesses in the 
mattc’r of proroi>uino eitlna' llous(; of I’arliaim.-iu ; “ I Ik.- 
Government may at any tinu-. order the pronv^.ition of either 
Hous(; for a period' of. not more than filtee.n da) s. \\ h(.-n 
either IIou.se again meets after the terininati(>n of the pro- 
rogation, the d(.;bates of the last me(aing shall be continued ” 
[^Article: x.xxiii. of the “ Law of the fbnise.s "j. I will go 
further and admit that the*( iovi'rnmf-.nt by suc(:<;.ssiv(! uses 
of this powm', might keep tin; meeting of the Dii-t.in con- 
tiniK;d su.spense, s(j that it should neter have a chance.; of 
<;xprcssiilg an opinion adverse; to the Lmpe-ror's “ urgency 
ordinances ’ : 'that the [lower contained in this .Article 
might, on the face of it, lx-; said to destro)- tlu; value of 
the verbal checks which tlu; Constitution ctmtains. But I 
.say that in dealing with a great national chart(;r, this is not 
the trge critical spirit which a philoso[)h(;r on ConstitutitAis 
lik(i Mr. Alorley* or an analy.ser of Cdjnstitiitioiv: like 
Mr. Br-j'ce, ought to adopt. .Words are as bad almost as 
figures : they may"lje made to prove anything. ‘ But a 
Constitution, though a fundamental law, is in one sense not 
a law. As against the Imperial grantor it is to be construed 
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rij^orously, to the clottinf^ of the ‘*i’s,” ancl the crossing;' of 

tl]e “ t’s ” — the riLjhts of the People being in quesfion but 
in lav<jur of tlie Imperial grantor, the words in which these* 
rights have been granted giust be' allowed to expand 
under the inOuence of custom ; custom itself being the 
creature of convenience, expediency, ■^)olicy and wisdom ; 
and the wonls* cannot be nor ev'er are, exwiyt, in extreme 
(;.tsi;s, j>ushed t(j their extreme significance, d'he r'e-tr popiili 
is in oi’ic; sense, and in one semse only, divine. It holds, in 
its clamour, the ultimate sanction of the. law of intefprein- 
tion of all great charters —rebellion — atid* in such sense 
becomes the voice, of the very devil. 

rh(.;.s(^ glib commcntal(;rs of i*ther People’s rights, of 
otlK;r Sovereigns’ charters, do they realize what the writing 
ol a Constitution means, the struggle between language and 
intention which is always going (jii ? Turn for a moment 
to th(.; we.ll-worn tcjpic of our own Constitution, the veto of 
the C'rown : I'he liardic*st democratic c.\i>osiior would r.ot 
go liirtlKU' than saying that its disuse for sb many years 
warrants the statememt that, it ‘‘ practically extinct." 
Ihit in settling a Conslitdtion oi> the b'nglish model, 
would an\’ statt^sman omit that cartlinal doctrine from his 
ilralt ? W'ouUl hr- not w ril<; tlow n in sf) many words that 
ihi; power of veto in all matli rs of legislaiit>n i,s, and 
rmnains in, the Sovereign ; Iriisting and lie would cease 
to bt; statesman if he. could not trust-- to the wi.sdom of 
Sovereign and of people-, and chiefest of all, of the 
advisers of both wht> stand l.)etwi‘en,. to build up *an inter- 
pretation of the words ; U) create, t>ut of mutual foi*bearances, 
a custom which shall v\ iekl a st-rongrT pt)wt;r than any mere 
words can do. 

Is not this precisely what wo ourselves have ’done in 
^i^inting what is practically legislative autonc>my to the 
greater* Colonies of our own Itnqjire, anti yet in making it 
subject to the veto of the Crown ? Or. ^to take anotht;r 
instance of more modern application, the legislative functions 
of the Upper IIou.se. I'he Party of Progress is busy 
building, it can hardly bt^ called a custom, but an interpre- 
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tation of the power which the Constitution of Knglahd 
assigns Co the House of Lords. It is not at present too 
clear how this interpretation is to be worded, but judging 
from the noise which any ;;hrowing out of Hills by the 
Lords creates, it will go to great lengths : but not .the 
noisiest of the ;;hopters, nor the hardiest qf the “ neo- 
politicians, ’’.were he set down to write an c.\I)osition of the 
British Constitution, but would on this subject resort 
only to an interpretative “ gloss ” ; he would explain 
how the. legislative power exists, “ but is,” or “ ought to 
be, ” “ rarely exercised ” adversely to the Commons : and h(' 
would sujjport his statcmcait by rt;ferences to well-known 
ex.'imples of mutual forbearances of Lords and Commons 
which the solemn functions of “conferences” had foste.red. 

It was inevitable therefore that, in drafting a Constitu- 
tion for Japan, this great difficulty of language should [)re.- 
sent itself : the difficulty of expressing accurately, and above 
all, concisely, in words, what words and custom combined 
had in other Countries already effected. 

Let me say this now distinctly : Whatever blemishes the 
Japanese Constitution may- jxJssess in its details, howe.ver 
imperfect it may be, adhiitting that there are both blemishes 
and imperfections, there was ti wish to incoqjorate, so far 
as could be done, the fundamental principles which i>re\'ail 
in our own fair land of freedom. But those who had to 
frame the words were compelled to trust, and tho^je who 
advised them, quorum pars pariuiln Jiti, batle them so to 
trust, to *a certain aftergrowth of custom, the lichen on the 
trunk which is incorporate with the lrc;e we look uj)on, to 
goodwill on both sides which in ca.ses of friction would pro- 
mote mutual forbearances, which should make the Constitu- 
tion what it was intended it should be. 

And so first to repel the particular charge before esttfb; 
lishing the genei'al principle. The statement that the 
words bear the meaning so contemptuously assigned to them 
is not warranted : 'for, as I have shown, they have' certain 
important provisos. And the suggestion that the Fmperor, 
or the Gov'ernment on his behalf, deliberately inserted a 
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“little article” which — apparently harmless until some 
acute English observer discovered its true import; arwd ex- 
posed it — was intended to nullify the effect of the grant o*f re- •., 
presentativc government, is absurd. It is a deliberate insult 
to the Emperor, not so mucli as a ruler of men, but as a 
sane human being, endowed with a certain iifstinct of 
gcivernment, euid surrounded by men of wisdolfi, of learn- 
ing, and of expc^rience in the craft of State. 

If it had been the Constitution of any other country but 

Japan, this feebly facile criticism would never havn been 

• • 

uttered. But for Japan, the pretty plaything of the globe- 
trotter from which nt) serious thing can come, for Japan the 
oriental which can never change the crookedness of her mind, 
it was cjuite good enough. In most commonplace language 
“ it is too bad.” Burrs .stick. Years hence, if anybody is 
kind enough to bestow a passing thought on Japan and 
the Constitution, this particular burr of Mr. Bryce will be 
r<anembert;d and repeated, and will pass as sober and 
thoughtful criticism. Curiously enoughT howQver, the prin- 

ci[)le (if the “ little article ’ was ba.sed on Ihiglish precedents, 

• • • 

(src. lU)tcV , 

My general proposition tJien is. this • Thai a written 
Constitution must be construed in thti .same way as an un- 
written Constitution, tha't is to say, by the light of customary 
mterpretation which grows up around it : and that there is 
no rea.son to suppose that this necessary growth of cus- 
tomary interpretation will be in any way checked in Japan 
by undue interference of the Imperial will. The .constitu- 
tional spirit of all parties was shown iii a remarkable manner 
in the v'ery first debate in ‘the Lower House. One of the 
members had been arrested (tn a charge of fraud ; a question 
of privilege thereupon arose, and one of somg nicety : 
Should the (juestion be rai.sed before the House proceeded 
to elet^t its President ? The debates \vere of a distinctly 
high order and comparc'd very favourably with debates on 
similar* subjtjcts at W'estminster. Thtre’were displayed 
both constitutional knowledge aifd legal acumen which were 
remarkable, without there being any necessity to add “for 
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the first parliamentary jlcbate in the liast.” And so, in 
the recern dissolution oi the Diet, which the hostile critics of 
■.-the Government have called a high-handed proceeding. 
I he Opposition hatl shown a hostility tQ the Government 
ol a somewhat violent obstructionist tj-jic, not to one measure 
but to several. 1 he Cabinet had the iiower, the hostile 
critics’ case' depends on this, to dissolve the Diet at the first 
sign of such opposition ; but it was not until it had be«n 
borne with patiently for a long time that the- moment 
avnve<l tor striking its foes. One of the measures which 
Jiad been thrown out was the Governnieni proposal to 
establish a large relief fund for the sufferers from the terrible 
Ciifu Earthcpiake last year. After the dissolution the 
Government treated this matU.T as one of urgene>- and 
immediately voted the sums necessary for relief on a 
large scale. The bearing of this example on my «reneral 
proposition is this : 'J'here was no high-handed dealing 
with the Diet, but in a constitutional spirit a dissolution w.as 
determined on to avoid a. deadlock, and to en.ible the 
Ministers to appeal to the country. 

It is time.now to give a brjef-summary of the Constitution. 

Ihe first chalkier deals with the jirerogatives of tlu; 
Emperor. As to thtt.se one thing only calls for special 
remark: first the use of the term “Ordinance” as dis- 
tinguished from “ Law.” 'J'he Ordinances are those caiact- 
ments which proceed directly from the Sovt^nuLoi, The 
Laws proceed from the Sovereign and the- Diet. 'J'he 
Ordinances in case of urgency I liave already dealt with. 
Article ix. re^iroduces the English principle that the 
Sovereign may, by proclamation, reinforce the law, may- 
give vitality to a law by calling special attention to it liut 
in the atse of all the Imperial Ordinances they may not in 
any way alter any of the existing laws. 'Ehe doctrine that 
the Sovereign has no inherent power of legislatioi\. could 
not be expressed in any stronger w;iy. • 

The second is rile important cliapter ; it deals tfitli the 
rights and duties of subjecls. The following are among its 
chief provisions ; 
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•All Japanese; subjects are eejually eligible for all public 
offices, whether civil or military. * * . 

'I'hey are to have complete liberty in the choice of their '• 
abode. They are to be aj;Tested, detained, tried, and 
jHinished only according to law. They are to^be tried 
only by the ^judges appointed bylaw. The house of the 
Japanese is lil;nceforth to be his castle. .Thp secre.cy of 
Wtlers is not to be violated. The right of properly shall be 
respected. l''reed(jin (T religious belief shall be enjoyed, 
and also liberty of spef;ch, writing, publication, public^ nieot- 
ing and association. The right of {^resenting pcjtitions is 
conf(;rred. All th<;se things are taken out of the sphere of 
interference of an autocratic .Sov<ireign, and are put within 
the sj)h(;rc; of the law : that is, these things, these liberties 
and rights can only lie interfered with by the joint act of the 
peo[)U;. through their representatives in the 1 )iet, and the 
.S»)vereign. 'Fhe Imperial Diet is constilut<;d by Chapter 
111.: in the; I’pper House the jirincijile of election is par- 
tially introeluced. Hy the law of the I b)use of I’eers, Counts, 
X'iscounts, and 1 >arons are eleci(;d by their resiiective orders ; 
and a ct riain number of Commoners, otx; for ea’ch Citv and 
lor each 1 Vctecuin\ ar(‘ t(^ bt^ elcClcd bV and from anion^ 
the hijj^hest tax pa^cr.s. I'lic Minperor also possesses the 
power of nominating; members of thc! Upper } louse for mcri- 
tf)rious sc-rvicc's, or lor erudiltoif. 

rile; share; which the: Diet has in legislation is again 
staU;d ; ICve ry law reepwres its ce~)nse;nt. The; Diet is to be 
convoke-el e-vt;ry ye-ar, a sessiein lasting three moitths : but 
this may be; prolongeal in case; eif nece.sslty by imperial 
e>rder : aiiel e-xtraeirdinarv se;ssions mav be convoked bv the 
•same me;ans. In the; lleiuse eif Re.presentatives no debate 
can be opened, eir vote taken, unk;ss e>ne third of the mem- 
bets are; present. The deliberations eif both I louses .are te> 
^e; public, but the; Govt;rnment may demttnel, or the House 
may resolve to heild, .secret sittings. Petitions may be pre- 
sented Po both 1 1 Otises by subjects. Tre'edom of debate is 
ensured to members : but this does not cover the printing 
and the publi.shing of siieeches delivered in the Hou.se, which 
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are left subject to the goReral law. Freedom from arrest -is 

also eftsured, except in certain heinous crimes, unless either 
’House assents to the arrest of one of its members. 

The IVIinistry is distinct from the Diet, but members of 
the Government, or Delegates from the Government may 
sit and speak in either House. ^ 

Chapter V. deals with the Courts of Law and the Judges. 
Law is to be administered in the name of the ICmperor, by 
judges appointed by law. The judges are not removable 
except* by sentence of a Court of Discipline. Trials are to 
be conducted in- public, lixccpt where such publicity may be 
prejudicial to peace and order, or to the maintenance of public 
morality. Infringementij of rights by the illegal actions of 
the executive are to be dealt with solely by a “ Court of 
Administrative Litigation.” 

Chapter IV. deals with the Privy Cf>iincil and the re- 
sponsibility of ministers : and Chapter \'I. with P'inances ; 
but these may be conveniently h ft to the next article. 

( To ln' continued. ) 

'rhe eighth -and sevcuitit^lh articlcs^whirh havt; l>ccii .scoffed at vveie in 
reality hase-d on ce-rtajn statements ma;l«‘ by writei'.^ ol'some aiidiorit) a.s to 
what could in fact occur in Ibiigland. 'The followinir I'vo <iuoiations are 
taken from d’odd's “ rarliamentary (iovernmunt of l\nglan<r’; 

“Legislation of this kind | Acts of Indemnity |’ is a pai liamentary 
acknowledgment of the [)rinci[)le that, in times of danger or tmuTgency, 
the Crown, acting under the advice of res|>onsil)lc ministers, ma\ properly 
anticipate the future action of I'arhamcni, by a lcmi)orary suspcn.sicui cd 
certain classes of statutes. Abstractedly the tlrown has no richl U) issue 
any such orders or proclamations : but in the weirds i>f Sir Kof)ert I'eel, 
‘(Governments have assumed, and will assume, in e\lreiiu* casi^s, uru'on 
stitutional qv3wer, and will trust to the good sense of the people, (.onvinc i.d 
by the necessity t« obey thb [iroclamation, and to Parliament to indemnify 
the issuers.* And again, 

“In the words of Mr. Macaulay (Secretary to the Hoard of Audit), 
Cases must constantly arise in so con^l)licated a system of government as 
ours, where it becomes the duty of the executive authorities, in the exercise 
of their discreticjnary ])owers, boldly to set aside the reriuireinents of the 
Legislature, trusting to the good sense of Parliament, when all the facts of 
the case shall have been explained, to acquit them of all blame ; anfl it 
would be, not a public*advantage, but a public calamity, if the (Governnien\ 
were to be deprived of the means of so exercising their disr.ieLionary 
authority.”* ^ 

VVe have probably “•jfcen the last” of the exercise of tlvese discretionary 
powers ; we have seen the lasj of so many things lattdy : Paigland is 
“going so fa.st.” l^ut there was at least warrant for Jai)an desiring to 
establish the constitutional existence of a jxnver which had Jiot been 
entirely unknown in England. 
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Aktkr a recent discussion on Bimetallism I was talking to 
a very emintyit and well-known Anglo-Jnd^ian official, and I 
asked why he, ‘whose name figured among tjie .list of vice- 
presidents of the Bimetallic League, had nev'^er, as far as I 
knew, publicly advocated Bimetallism — at any rate, in Eng- 
land. He replied that he believed in Bimetallism asM t/ieo?y, 
and had joined the Bimetallic League under the belief that* 
the; triumph of its principles would be immensely for the 
bcMiefit of India; but that when h© went to Manchester in 
I S88 to attend the Bimetallic Conference there, and heard 
all the Manchester mt;n had to say, the conclusion was forced 
on him that the interests <jf England (/.c., Manchester) and 
of India on the Silver (juestion were diametrically opposed, 
and that as long as In*, had any official connection with India 
he ought not to take any active part in su[)porting the Bi- 
metallic Lt;agu<‘, lest he might, be thought to be acting in 
op[)osition to the interests of -India* Now. that there is 
s(VJU’ divergence of interest on the Silver'^question between 
M.mchester and India no sane man would denv, but the 
official of whom I speak had allowed himself to be drawn 
into a deduction of much wider Vange than this, and had. in 
acccpliijj^ tile \'ic\v that the interests of ICn^^land and of 
India were. irreconciU'abU; on the Silver (juestion, adopted, 
in fact, wdiat I hold to bi: the pestilent heresy, thar the fall 
in the Gold-value of Silver is a benefit and not a curse to 
India. That such a theory had- found supporters among the 
ill-inform(;d, anti among those whose interest it was to inflate 
Gold at any price. I was aware : but it w^as a startling shock 
U>*rind an Anglo-Indian statesman of the first rank, not only 
admitting the heresy in theory, but allowing it to influence 
his conduct in a Very practical manner, to the oxtent of 
abstentu)n from all support of the theory of Bimetallism, 
although he believed it to be true. 
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It seemed to me that this showed the necessity for imnie- 
diately combatins^ the heresy, and doin^t^ one’s best to sho.w 
those who are interested in India that the fall in Silver has 
been almost absolutely a disaster for India; and that the 
small benelits which some branches of her trade may have 
received from it (thouj^h even this is doubted >'nd disputed 
by many experts) are overwhelmingly outbalanced by the 
heavy burdens it has laid on her finances, by the n^striciidn 
and almost entire stoppage: of the investment of Kuropean 
capital ii; India, and by the serious and increasing losses it 
'has imposed on her banking and mercantile classes. 

By the kindness of the Bditor of this Review 1 have been 
afforded this ojjportunity of stating what I believe to be the 
true view of the question, and of defending my views as far 
as this can be done in a .short article. 

There are. 1 think, three wavs in which we, oimht to 
e.xamine this question ; and. as I think a reader always likes 
to have a map of the country which he is going to traverse, 
I will state them, here in the order in w’hich I think they 
ought to be considered. They are : 

I. 'F/ic Ayy^unr nt /i;o>n /Itil/iorlly. — To ascertain what 
the best authorities say on this question, and to sei; 
whether they are div'ergent or virtually unanimous. 

II. I'/ic y'lj'onnicni front ///.story. — To impure whether 
the fall has been a benefit in the past (/.<•., from 1^73 
to 1892) ; and if not. whether w’e hav.e. any reason to 
suppose that the ev'entualiti<“*s of the future will differ 
ih any way frojn the experience ol the past. 

III. T/ic ArgiDncnt front Science. — To ascertain wdietln:r 
we have any good ground for believing that a fall in 
the value of its standard currency is ever a benelit 
any nation ; and even if so. whether there is any 
reason to think that it is a benefit to India under 
present ciraumstances. 

Of course, to,discu.ss the cp*estion fully and in detail under 
the.se three aspects would take much more space than I 
have at my dispo.sal ; but I hope to be able to set forth the 
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main facts and views, which render, it, in my opinion, neces- 
sary to answer thet two latter of the.se questions- wkh an 
absolute nej^ative. . , 

I. Till-: Arou.mkxt |■*I«)M Af•T^lonl■^•^•. 

On a cjue.s^ion like this, affecting the^ welfare of India as 
an^Km])ir(;. thcTe cannot be a more authoritative opinion, or 
one which could be more justly considered final, than th£it 
of the Govc;rnment of India, as expressed in one of their 
formal and important despatches to the Secretary gf •Stati?. 
I'he readers of this Reviitw do not need to be told that the- 
Cjovernmo.nt of Indi.i consists of live or six of the most 
expc;rienc(;d and able of I ndian adiyinistrators ; men trained 
to watch and di.scern the most delicate siqns of good and 
evil in the la.-sulls of the nn;asiin;s which tliey have passed 
tlifa'r lives in adininisterino- ; nnai who, starting with an 
intellectual ainl practical tr.iining without its e<|ual in the 
world, have; succeeded in passing through all the nets and 
sn.ires which iin]jede. ofllcial progress in India, and have at 
last reached the; supr(;me administrqtba; grade of governing 
the whole I'hiipire, each iu tin; tle]iartnie*it allotted to him. 
rii'cse are not.nu;ii who write hastily or with a light heart; 
they an' each experts ul the highest class in their own line, 
and .an; .issiste*! by the abktsi Secretaries which the trained 
Ci\ il Service; of llu; count!') O'an’provide. They* /{'//tia' that 
their vefdict will iirobably be lined, and that everv word the')' 
write will be n-ceived wkh respect and attention in England, 
and will affect for weal or woe the destinies of millions in 
India. These, at-lminisir.itors have at their heatl alwajs one 
of the ablest and most experienc(;d statesmen whom England 
c.an send forth to govern her ’greatest tlependency, and they 
are assisted in legal matt(;rs bv some able and successful 
b;ift-ister, who gives iqi for a time the triumphs and profits 
of the bar to gain e.xperience in government and legislation. 
These are the. m(;ii*whose ver^lict I am now going to quote 
to you. • RemembeV that it was written o'n a most important 
and solemn occasion, with a knowledge that it would, and 
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an intention that it should, influence the discussions of the 
Royal Gommission on Gold and Silver, which sat in 1888, 
and which would, if it had been unanimous, have settled the 
Silver question as far as Eng-land is concerned. 

This is what they say in their despatch to the Secretary 
of State, No. 227, of 4th September, 1886 : “ 'f'he fall in the 
rate of exchange has coincided in point of tirne with a large 
development of Indian trade and a steady increase of Indian 
revenue ; but many authorities hold that this growth of 
trade' and revenue is due to a succession of several good 
• harvests, to the increased energy shown of late years in the 
construction of railways in India, to the cheapening of the 
cost of sea-transport, and to the opening of the Suez Canal 
rather than to the fall in exchange. It is beyond question that 
the instability in the relative value of gold and silver discour- 
ages the investment of capital in India ; and the higher rate 
of interest, which we should have to pay for silver loans, 
forces us to borrow in gold, and to accept the risk of a still 
further appreciation of that metal. The fall in silver, by 
throwing unexpectedly a heavy burden on our finances, has 
more tluui once comj'clled us to defer the construction ol 
public works intended for the protection of the counlr)- 
acrainst famine, and has led to regrettabie and wasteful 
fluctuations in our public wfirks policy. 'J'hese are evils of 
o-reat magnitude, ami if \ve‘ url-cc into consideration also the 
direct accumulating increase to the jniblic expiaidiuire due 
to the fall in exchange, it is, to say the least, difficult to 
contend that India as a whole may have gained as much as 
she has lost. * It has no doubt been argued that llu; fall in 
exchange In' encouraging- Indian exports has given a 
stimulus to industries in which India competes with coun- 
tries which have a gold standard ; but , . . we have lieen 
unable to discover that the silver prices of Indian exports, 
or Indian commodities generally, have risen since a,he fall 
in exchainge, and there are good grounds for believing that 
the effect of the change, that of late years has taken j)lac<- 
in the relative value of silver and gold, has been to lower 
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gdlcl prices and not to raise silver prices.” These are 
weighty words, and the official utterance gives no tincertain 
sound. If due allowance be made for -(jfficial reticence and' 
the desire lo avoid the slightest semblance of strong lan- 
guage or exaggeration, it will be seen at once that the 
verdict convgys the strongest opinion pf the injury done to 
India by the hfll in Silver. , ^ . 

« Further on, in the same despatch, they say again ; “ Even 
if, for the sake of argument, it be admitted that India as a 
whole has gained as much as she has lost by the *fall in 
exchange, we are still of opinion that a change j i.e., in* 
favour of silv(;rj is imperatively recjuired in the interests of 
the Mritish (lovernment in India. If the gain has just 
balanced the loss, we may reasonably conclude that, in case 
of a rise in exchange, the loss would not on the whole e.xceed 
the gain ; while the financial relief and the consequent 
political advantage to ourCiovernment would be incalculable.” 

The men who signed this despatch were Lord Dufferin, 
.Sir Fred. Roberts, iSIr. Courtenay Ilbert, Sir Stuart Bavlev, 
Sir 'Fheodorc Hope, Sir A\icklan(lJColvin, and Sir Cieorge 
Ch< sney - -names not t^xaclK'^ to- be. cl<.s{:)iscd, when express- 
ing an opinion on an Indian linanci;^ i]Liestion. 

Next let ns see wliat Sir I )avid liarbour, the present 
Ib'nancci Alinist« r of India, and the author of the “ Flieorv 
ol bimetallism," sa\’s. lie -wifs a member of tlie Ixoval 
Commiiision on (fioUl and Silver; and, sc.> far from beiiiLT a 
fanatical adhen nt of the doctrine that the fall in exchantre 
is bad for India, lie, at the; lime he wrote* the abov^ work in 
rStS^, was somc'what incliiuxl to snpp(.)rt the opj)osite theory : 
but evcai then he \M'ot'; ; “ lA ery lall in the Gold price of 
Silvc;r wi 11 I )e lollowf.d by ;i corrt;spc>n«.ling decline in the 
Cjold prices of commotlilies, by increased disimlination 
of* capitalists in Lomlon to invest money in India, by a 
reduction of prolits and a general increa.^Te of the burden of 
obligation already* contractec] in bingland and Fe has 
since become a still more decided advocate of the doctrine 
of loss to India. In his note appended to the 3rd Report 
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of the Gold and Silver Commission (p. 134) he statfes : 
“ The fall in the relative value of Silver has most injuriously 
’’affected the financial position of the Government of India. 
The increase in the number of rujiees required to meet a 
fi.xed oblij^ation is nearly 45 per cent. This chanj^e not 
only imposes a burden on the Indian finances at the present 
time ; but the uncertainty as regards the future e.xercises a 
paralysing influence. India must depend mortr and mort*. 
upon her own resources of all kimls and those of other 
silver^u.sing countries ; and even this policy may, in the case 
•of the occurrence of evimts which are not beyond the range 
of probability, fail to avert political and eci^nomic dangers 
of a very .serious character. ’’ 

Thirdly, let us see what the Royal Commi.ssion on ( loM 
and Silver said ; I mean not only the Himetallists who signed 
Fart III. of the Report; but the tv/io/e Commission, who 
signed Part I. unanimously. They .say as follows (i). 3.S, 
Part I.) : “The most important is tlu; fact that th<^ Ciovern- 
ment of India has every year to convert a large; [lortion of 
its receipts from silver into gold. As these; gold paymmus 
arc for the most part fi.xed in vtmount, any fall in the value 
of .Silver necessarily compels the Goverhment.to .sell a laige.r 
quantity of bills or in other words to pay’a larg<;r (piantity 
of silver. The; difficulties of the Ciov(;rnment of India con- 
sist not only in the additionfil number of nip<;es, which it is 
compe.lled to find from year to year in ord« r to discharge 
its gold liabilities ; but in the uncertainty cause.d by the 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange, which makes it impos- 
sible to foreca’st with any accuracy its future expenditure. 
There is also the difficulty. of attracting capital to silver- 
using countries, owing to the’ reluctance of capitalists to 
invest in securities, the return on which they are unable; to 
calculate with certainty. This consideration a]>pli(;s with 
special force to the Government of India, with whom it 
necessarily lies to take the initjative in atly .scheme of public 
works for the better’develoj^ment of the country. Irf former 
times the Government were able to raise loans ... at 
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abC)ut the same rates in Calcutta anti in London. The price 
of 4 per cent, rupee paper was then 101^ to 105.^^ in* Cal- 
cutta, while the price of the 4 cent, sterling stock in 

London was 101 to 106. Buf in i8<S7 4 per cent, rupee 
paper was 95 J, to 992^, while the 3.^ per cent, stc^rling stock 
was lool to ^104, or but little below ttit^ 4 per-cent, stock 
of 14 years before.”* This report was signe.d by Lord 
1 fcerschell. Sir Louis Mallet, Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
Right Hon. H. Chaplin, Hon. C. W. Freemantle, Sir John 
Lubbock, .Sir ' 1 '. Farrer, Sir William Houldsworth, .Sir I>. 
Barbour, and Messrs. J. W. Birch, Leontird Courtney, M.P., • 
and Samuc*l Montagu. ]M.P. — names not to be held in light 
esteem. • 

I will take one more official witness, bt;canse he was the 
first to draw public attention to the .Silver riuestion as it 
affects India, and because his minute on this subject was 
admitted by Knglish and Continental economists to be one 
of the ablc;.st as we.ll as earliest contributions to the subject. 

I me an Mr. R. Barclay Chapman, C.S. I., who was Financial 
.Se^cretary to the. Covernment of Igdja from i S69 to 18S1 ; 
and whose minute, on the .SiK’ttr question was laid before the 
Paris Montaary Conference of 1S81 by M*. Cernuschi ; and 
I cjuote him specially, be.cau.se he holds the opinion that any 
rise in the value (i.c., power of purchasing commodities) of 
the rupee would be injurious to Ihdia; yet In- holds strongly 
{]}. 56) tjiat the Indian producer gains nothing by the fall 
in the gold-v.alue of Silver ; his answer to the question 
(No. 10,290) whether the Indian producer has an advantage, 
in competition with other corn-growing countries, owing to 
the low gold-value of the rupee, was : “It has always seemed 
to me that that really begs the wholcr question. If the ratio 
of I to 15^ wc're substituted for the present ratio, the rupee 
woftld necessarily rise in value and the Indian producer 
would get fewer rupees for his produce. He. is getting now 
nearly the .same nuifiber of rupees as before, ^because rupees 
have nof materially altered in value [ purcTiasing power], but 
^ 'I'he latter part of this extract is slightly condensed. 
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he gets no more gold for his produce than he would do, if 
the, standard of India were gold. I have never been able 
to see in what respect* he gains.” 

This opinion I venture to say goes .to the root of the 
whole matter. It is admitted on all hands that India loses 
enormously on her gold obligations, and on ‘he purchases 
she has to j\iiike from gold-using countries ^ but it is con- 
tended that the Indian producer gains by the lessened gekl 
value of the rupee, because the gold value of his produce 
obtains for him more rupees. JMr. Chapman shows clearly 
the fallacy which underlies this belief. 

I have now given pretty fully the opinion of the most 
experienced Indian of/icials on the point we are discussing: 
and it is all one way, that the fall in the gold-value of Silver 
has been almost, if not entirely disadvantaii'eons to India. 
I had intended to give some; non-ojjicial opinions ; but the 
limited space at my clispo.sal renders it im[)ossible for me to 
do this ; and it must be; remembered that, after all, the 
opinions of the highest officials in India, of men who are 
trained to consider s.uch sgbjects from all points of view, 
and in the interests of all classes of the community, are 
necessarily more impartial than those of perst^ns conm;cted 
with any particular pursuit, which naturally tinge.s th(;ir 
views with the subtle hues derived Irom self-int(;rest. 

I now proceed to the .s<;cotld [jortion of my subject. 

II. Tin; Akou.mkxj' i uom IIistorv. 

Here we have to consider firstly, whether the. fall in the 
gold value of Silver can be considered from known facts and 
events to have been advantageous to India during the twenty 
years since it began to be of senous dimensions ; and secondly 
whether, if it has hitherto been admittedly disastrou.s, there 
is any reason to believe that in the future the effect wiK be 
different, and will be in any way more favourable to India 
than it has been as yet. • * 

As regards the* past the task is an (;asy one. I'liere can 
hardly be any doubt about the effect of a change, which has 
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ineftea-sed the debt of Indui by 66 mWlions sterling in the last 
20 years ; which is now increasing it at the rate of 7*niilUons 
sterling [)er annum ; which has half-ruintd all the official and 
professional classes in India;, which has almost ab.solu tel y 
stopped the investment of Knglish and Kuropean capital in 
Indian under^kings ; which has led to ihe increase of taxa- 
tion in some cfirections and has prevented xly;*.. removal of 
it «n others; and which has embarra-s.sed the Government, 
destroyed the loyalty and content of the official classes, and 
most seriously damaged the cretlit and diminished the chpit.d 
of all the mercantile and trading clas.ses. That these injuries * 
to the credit and prosperity of India are undoubtedly and 
demonstrably due to the fall in th« gold-v'alue of Silver, I 
propose to prove in detail as I proceed ; and what have we 
to put per contra, what are the alleg(;d advantages which it 
is stated that India has gained to counterbalance these 
enormou.s and obvious disadvantages ? It is alleged that 
certain Indian trades, which are almost wholly in the hands 
of Europeans, have been benefited by the fall* in exchange, 
such as the tea. jute, cotton avid gtijn trades ; because the 
Imlian producer, being paid iif gold, is abk*, wheiVhe sells his 
jiroduce in ICurope, to convert this j^old into’more rupees than 
he could befort', while each rupee! will have nearly, if not 
tiuite, the .same value or purchasing power in India. The 
fallacy which underlies this argufnent has been well pointed 
out by Mr. Chapman, as shown above. The Indian pro- 
cluciT, if he. sells in India; obtains about the same number of 
rupees as he did before, because the ruiiee has not materially 
altered in value ; but the gold prices of everything having 
decreased since gold increased in value, he does not get 
any more gold than he did before, indeed he gets less gold, 
but that smaller quantity of gold produces for him the same 
nuifiber of rupees. As Mr. Chapman pithily says, “ I. have 
never been able to see in what respect he gains.” It will be re- 
membered that the*Governm«nt of India s^id in their de- 
spatch above quoted' ‘‘We have been unable to discover that 
the silver prices of Indian exports or Indian commodities 
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generally have risen since the fall in exchange ; and there 
are. good grounds for believing that the effect of the change 
which of late years has taken place in the relative value ol 
silver and gold has been to lo 7 vcr gold pKiccs and not to raise 
silver prices.” The italics are mine : these words should be 
written up in l^ittecs of gold over the desks^of those who 
delude themselves into the belief that a low exchange places 
a premium on exports, and is adv^antageous to commercial 
interests in India. The benefit is hypothetical and doubtful 
as we have seen ; the injury and loss are clear and undoubted. 
It is very uncertain whether the j>roducer gets any really in- 
creased price for his produce : it is <jnite certain that all the 
business transactions of the merchant are impelled by the 
unsettled state of exchange ; that he has lost from one-third 
to one-fourth of the real value of his capital through no fault 
of his own ; and that his Government has been prevented 
from making for him roads and canals, railroads and harbours, 
drainage and water improvements, which would have facili- 
tated commerce, would have given employment to thousands, 
and would have afforded to the caiiitalist opportunities of 
employing' his funds or of undertaking contr.icts, which aie 
now lost. As the Gov'K'a-nment of India said in i>S<S8, “ many 
authorities hold that tlie growth of trade and revenue is due 
to a succession of several good harvests, to the increased 
energy shown of late j’ears in the construction of railways, 
to the cheapening of the cost of sea-transport, anfl to the 
opening of the Suez Canal, i-athcr than to the fall in exchange." 
That this is the true view has been amjdy confirmed by the 
events which'have occurred since i88<S. The rupee was in 
1888 at an average of is. .5d., it is now at an average of 
IS. 3.],d. ; and the Indian bankers and mercantile classe.s, 
who have for the la.st four years seen their capital steadily 
dwindling, their trade decreasing, and their profits vanishing, 
have become quite convinced that, if anybody is evf;r bene- 
fited by*a low rate of exchange, it is certainly not they ; and 
there is hardly a merchant or banker now, who Would not 
welcome a rise in exchange, although there were plenty 
even up to 1890 who would not have done so. 
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Havinjr dealt with the question its general aspects, I 
hqve now to prove in more detail the statements*wKigh I 
have made, (i) And first as regards, the immense loss on 
the remittances which the Government of India is obliged 
to make to Kngland. I believe that very few Knglishmen 
unconnected jvith India realize the en^rmpus scale of tiiis 
loss : it is now Gver 7 millions per annum, or.mqre than the 
whole o[>iiim revenue ; and the attempts to show that the 
whole of this is not loss, and to discriminate between old 
contracts and new contracts, and between fixed anxl modi- 
fiable obligations, should be swept away ‘as sophistries, • 
India has (fot to remit a certain number of pounds sterling 
to ICngland each year; and, as the.whole of her revenue is 
collected in ruiJccs, it is obvious that the price of the rupee 
is the onty determining factor which de;cides the price which 
slie will have to pay in her own currency for that number of 
jjounds sterling. Whether the contracts are old or new, 
whether they are fi.xed or modifiable, has surely nothing to 
<lo with the cpjestion. Such as they arc, under whatever 
conditions they may t>c, the exjsting .contracts have got to 
be mt;t eaeli year ; and the jfrice at whitdi the Government 

01 India can meet them in her owi^ Currency depends on 

tile value of the rupee in gold, and not on any other factor 
whatever. I give hen; a table showing the amount of re- 
mittances by Government fntni’ India to Kngland for the 
20 years from i<S72 to anti the loss incurred on them, 

in order that the magnitade of that loss may be appreciated ; 
tht; figures are taken from the parliamentary return, the 
.Statistical Abstract for British India for i8qi. 

This table shows that the total amount of remittances 
during the 20 years was 343’krors, for which 343 millions 
stt;rling would have been obtained, if the rupee had*becn at 

2 h>hillings ; but only 276 millions rtwr obtained, thus show- 
ing a loss of 67 millions sterling on thfe 20 years, or an 
average of 3 }; millibns a year,, with an averiuje valwe*of the 
rupee or is. 74d. ; huf this loss in the three last years averaged 
7 millions, and will be even moie in 1892, for the rupee is 
now at IS. 3 id. instead of is. 4id., as it was in 1891. 
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This enormous ioss is an iiiidoubted fact ; and no attem[>l 
at minimising it or disputing it is possible. If it had not 
occurred, this amount would have been available either in 
reduction of taxation, or for the execution of public works - 
roads, railways and canals,, 6r for reforms and additional 
expenditure in the Judicial, Educational, Jail, Sanitary anti 
other Departments which urgently Vetjuire. more money, anti 
would undoubtedly ojjtain it, if it were available. 

m ^ ^ 

( 2 ) I come next to the effe.ct on the official and jwofes- 
sional classes in India ; and here, too, the bad results cannot 
possibly be disputed. All officials, whether linglish or 
native, ‘are paitl in rupt:es, and all professional men receive 
their fees and salaries in rupees; the.se rupees have dimini.shed 
in value by more “than one-third at the pre.sent time,- and all 
these classes h^vc therefore lost practically one-third, or at 
least one-fourth of their^ income. For, in the first place, 
there are no compensations ; they do not get anything 
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cheaper on account of this fall in the gold-value of the 

rupee, and they cannot and do not have their salarres or 
fees increased in any way on account of it ; and secondly, ' 
it is a loss which, affects much the largest part’ of their 
income. It is commonly said l)y op[)onents of this view 
that, as they spend their income in India, the rupee* is worth 
as much, or nearly as much, as it ever was, to**them ; and 
tliat the loss only affects that part of their income which they 
remit to ICurope. Hut this is a fallacy ; for a European 
official or professional man spends, if he is fairly^ w«ll off. 
four-fifths of his income on things which have to be paid for,, 
directly or indirectly, in gold. His actual food, bought in 
the country and not imported, is almost the only thing not 
affected by the risfi in gold ; everything else that he pays 
for, his stores, his wine, his clothes, his children’s schooling, 
his books, his horses and carriages, his amusements and 
subscriptions, in fact everything that he buys, is either paid 
for directly in gold, if purchased in Europe, or has to be 
purch.astid at an enhanced price from t*lic injporter, if im- 
ported by tradesmen or others. h'vcn his house-rent and 

• * * * 

his sca'vanls’ w'ages have increased of late; years ;-and though 
this may not .be a direct effect of ‘the fall in silver, yet, 
coming on the top of his other losses, it is a serious matter, 
and it is probably due i)Htircctly to the lessened value of silver. 

1 will not dwx'll more on. this topic, partly because the 

% 

loss to. im])ortant classes of the Indian community is so 
obvious and indisputable ; and partly because I have 
ri.'cently dealt with it at length elsewhere ; and I would 
rt:fer any English readers who feel any dbubt about it 
to what I have said on tha\ occasion. 

(3) I now come to the thifd evil which I mentioned, viz. : 

The almost absolute stoppage of the investment of 
Efiropean capital in Indian undertakings on account of the 

uncertainty in the value of silver, and* the doubts which 

• 

* Lcc^jiirc on the Effects on the Vinances Cdmmercc of India of 
the fall in the Gold-value of Silver. Jouyial of the East India Association 
for April, 1892. 
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European investors therefort; feel as to the prospects' of 
any undertaking, of which the returns must necessarily be 
in a silver currency.. 

Perhaps the best known instance of this is the most recent 
one, where a well-known an'd carefully-planned scheme for a 
railway to connect Bengal with Assam, which ^would appear 
to have as good chances of becoming remunerative, as 
many of the Indian raiivv'ay schemes in which the English 
investor freely placed his money before the fall in sil\''er 
frightened him, and which possessed the advantage of a 
partial guarantee from the Secretary of State, entirely failed 
to win the confidence of capitalists in London, and did not, I 
believe, succeed in obtaining more than a small portion of the 
sum required. But this is only one instance among many ; 
there are innumerable projects for railroads, canals, bridges, 
harbour works, and trading and commercial undertakings 
of all kinds, ready to be launched in India, and possessing 
guarantees for stability and remunerativeness, which ar(i 
at least wanting in many of the foreign projects which find 
favour in the eyes of English speculators, and which would 
undoubtedly be supported, ar.d fully subscribed for, con- 
sidering the present low rate of money and difficulty in 
finding reliable inv'^estments with fair returns, if it were not 
for this uncertainty about silver, which the Engli.sh investor 
does not uhderstand, or undorstands only so far as to be 
thoroughly suspicious and puz/Avxl about the whole, .matter, 
and to declare that none of his money shall go into schemes 

worked with a currency which jumps about like (juicksilvcr, 

€ 

one day up and another day down, and seems to l>e at the 
mercy of any American speculator, who chooses to make a 
corner in silver or to ‘"dear” it, and of any Government which 
chooses ibr its own purposes to spread a report that it is 
about to demonetize silver or to increase its gold coinage. 
The English investor will put his money into . South 
American, Mexican, Portuguq^e, Turkish and even Persian 
speculations, of thfe’ merits of which he knows haraly any- 
thing, and where he is utterly at the mercy of P'oreign 
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Governments, which, if sometimes "reliable, are very ofnm 
much the reverse ; he will confide his savings tb fh.ese 
schemes in the full and certain hope of an immediate and 
large return, although there miiy be absolutely na ground 
for such ex[)ectation ; and yet he will not invest a penny in 
the best-planped, most innuentially-su4)ported, ^and most 
jiromising Indiifn undertakings, where he koqv^s that the 
promoters are his own countrymen and well known persons, 
whom he can always hold responsible in case of disaster ; 
where he will be under English law, administered, irt the* 
higher Courts by English judges, and where'he will always • 
be sure of the sui)port and aid of his own Government, 
instead of being at the mercy of a foreign one. 

Is it not amply evident that the insecurity which thus 
intluences some of the shrewdest and ablest men in the 
world must be of a most serious and dangerous character, 
or it would not cause them to prefer risky, unvouched for, 
and foreign schemi;s to safe, well-suppoj*ted and English 
enterprises ? The insecurity is serious and dangerous, and 
the English investor is 7 'iqht silver, has been falling for 
twenty ytuirs ; it has fallen lo\^er than anybody would have 
beli<.;ved 20 ye;ws ago that itconld fall ; ancl it is absolutely 
impossible to say hozo low it may fall in the ne.xt 20 years, 
if bimetallism is not restored. Who can wonder then that 
a w'ise investor refuses to touch Jndian cnterj>rises, based on 
a silver .currency ; and who can estimate the. amount of 
harm done* to India and also to England by this impossibility 
of bringing together hhiglish capital, logging for investment, 
and Indian enterprises, languishing for want of capital ? If 
during these twenty years these two healthy and powerful 
parents had been united in a fertile union instead of being 
divorced by an unnatural and stupivl legisladon, the)’* would 
havt produced by this time a brood of strong and vigorous 
children}* which would have been the support and comfort 
both of the mother country and of her grea^ depen(.lency ; 
but such "offspring is Impossible, wTere one of the parents 
remains cold and impassive, and refuses to remove, by 
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means which are obvrous and ready to hand, the chains 
whidh bind the other ptirent in a bondage, which is bring- 
ing it perilously near to financial death. 

I have dwelt so much on the first three of the evils which 
I mentioned on p. 19 that I have left myself no space to 
consider the fourth and fifth of them, viz. : (4) the increase 
or non-removal of taxation, and (5) the loss of credit and 
diminution of capital values, which the fall in Silver has 
brought on India; nor can I treat of the third argument <^1 
which I spoke on p. i 2, viz,, the argument from economic 
science, or wdiether a fall in the value of its standard 
currency is cvo' beneficial to a nation : but to conclude the 
second part as brielly as possible, I may say that it is of 
course obvnous that, if the 3.}. millions (rising latterly to 
7 millions) a year extra had not been retpiired from the 
Indian Governmcmt, they could have s[>cnt this sum in the 
remission of taxation which is open to obvious objections, 
such as the Income tax, and the Salt tax ; or Revenue to 
which many object, such as the Ojjium revenue, might 
have been abolished, \Vhereas, under present circumstances, 
it is perfectly useless to discuss or advocate its abolition, 
simply because the Gtav'ernment of the country could not be 
carried on without if, and even the Anti- 0 [>ium Society 
does not, 1 believe, place the abolition of ()[)ium above the 
preservation of our empire 'in India. 'I'he fifth head, the 
lo.ss of credit and of capital values, is one which affects 
chiefly the mercantile and trading classes, who have hitherto 
been somewhat disinclined to join in the almost universal 
condemnation of the fall in silver as di.sastrous to India; 
but the events of the last two years, the sudden rise in 
silver in 1890, and the still more sudden and deeijer fall 
which "followed, have opened the eyes of all commercial 
men. to the dangers of the present uncertainty ; and both 
the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Ilombay have 
become converted to Bimetallism, a*nd have addressed 
urgent requests to the Government to move in the matter, 
and to initiate measures, which may effect the restoration of 
silver to its former value. The loss of capittd, amounting 
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oft^n to one-third of the whole, has' become a most serious 
m.atter to the Banks and mercantile houses ; theii* cai:utal 
has always been estimated on a g’old basis, and they now 
find that except for internal purposes in India itself, it has 
lost one-third of its value and is shrinkinj^ day by day still 
farther. Many n firm has practically lost .10 per cent, of 
its gapilal since the beginning of this year ; for ^11 European 
lirfns must estimate their capital at what it would bring 
when re- transferred to Euroi)e. It has generally been sent 
out from Europe, either directly or iqdirectly, and it iTas in 
almost all cases to be r(;turned to Europe? eventually in 
some shape or other. In all these cases the loss caused by 
the drop in silver is complete and i« final unless silver can 
be restored, I have hitherto spoken of the larger banking 
and mercantile houses ; but the retail trader is in the same 
predicament : he has to pay in gold in Europe for all the 
goods he imports, and as the rupee falls he has to put up 
his rupire prices, if he is to make, the san^e profit as before ; 
but Ik; finds himself then on the horns of a most unpleasant 
dilemma. If he puts up his prices., his customers, who are 
all paid in rupees, cannot aff'oI;d to bu\ iff; much' as before, 
and his sales fall off proportionally ; if on die other hand he 
does not put up his prices, his sales remain the same, but 
his profits dwindle, as silver falls, till he at last finds himself 
conducting a risky and troubld.spme business “for the plea- 
sure. of enjoying the beautiful climate, ’ as one successful 
retail dealer described it Xo me. 

And now I must conclude. I hope that I have shown by 
both the arguments from Authoritv and from Historv that 
the fall in the gold-value of silver has been an unmitigated 
evil for India; that the few and slight instances to the 
contrary given by our opponents are mostly, if not entirely, 
fyuhded on misconceptions and delusions ; that this evil is 
a growing and increasing one, equally harmful to India and 
to England ; and that it is one. which all who wish well to 
either country should’ .set themselves to combat with vigour 
and firmness, undiscouraged by the stolidity and ignorance 
of the English banking and financial classes, and inspired 
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by the hope that the ap’proaching conference which America 
is instituting, and which the Continental nations are joining 
with hearty approvtil and good will, will be the means of 
uniting all civilized nations in a more scientific anti reason- 
able policy towards silver, and thereby in removing from 
India the^ wholly unnecessary and crushing -burden, which 
has impeded her progress and fettered her Steps for the last 

twenty years. *' 

A I.KKKI) COTTKRKLL-'ri’l’l* 

. » , (Late Accountant-General, Bombay). 

J 

P.S. -'Since this article was written two events have 
occurred, which I think corroborate all 1 have said as to 
the importance of the restoration of Silver. The first is 
that in the United States the Republican Re.solutions Com- 
mittee have submitted the following resolution to their 
Convention on June 9 : 

“ The American j)eoj)le, throui^h inlercNt and tradition, are in favour of 
bimetallism, and demand that l>oth metals shall bo used as standard money 
under such regulations and provisions as may l>e enforced by the Lop,islalive 
Department, the (iovernmen.t to estaldish and maintain the parity of the 
metals, and to make each dollar, 'vhelher Clold, Silver, or Paper, c«pial to 
any other dollar. We commeiuj tliu wi.se and patriotic |)olicy whii h has 
been inaugurated of ('ailing an international ('onferemc to establish lht‘ 
concurren*- use of Ch)ld and Silver throiJgh(;ut the ct)mr.ier('ial world.’* 

The second is that the New Oriental Hank Corporation, 
one of th^ largest Indian Banks, has failed, and that in the 
letter announcing the suspension, the directors attribute 
it in great part to the depreciation in Silver, and the 
consequent increasing distrust throughout Great Britain of 
investments in Silver countries,** which amply confirms all I 
have said on pp. 24 and 25. Their letter is as follows : 

Niav Okikntai. Hank toRUOKAiTON (Limuro). 

“ I regret to inform you that tlic directors of the ( !or[)oration, at a meet- 
ing of the board held this afternoon, have found it nect^ssary to sus[>end 
payments by the bank owing to the depreciation in Silver, tlu* consoc^uent 
increasing distru.st thnnjghout (ireat britain of investments in Silver countri es, 
and the withdrawal of capital from the ICast, coupk'd with thei^vholly un- 
precedentc i condition of trade in (!hiiia, Japan, the Straits, and Australia, 
and th (5 rt?cent disastrous hurricane tii Mauritius. Steps have been taken 
to protect the assets.— -*Hy order of the board. ' 'I'he liabilities to the ])ublic 
are understood to be approximately 7) millions, of whic h about 4 j millions 
are fixed deposits. 'Phe assets arcj approximately staU‘fl at over S j millions. 
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AN EPISODE IN BURMESE HISTORY/, 

(I Conlrihuiion io ihe f{isi(?ry of Indigenous Oricnial Edncaiioni) 

Tjik cold-weather tourist w'ho, having traversed the 
Indian prcsid^*ncit;s, alights on the shores pf Burma after 
a three days’ ruft from Calcutta, finds himself.npt merely in 
a »cw province of the empire, but in a new world. The 
contrast between India and Burma is hardly less marked 
than that between Europe and China. It is, indeed* the* 
Flowery Land itself into which the traveller has plunged at 
a step, d'he unma[)ped wastes which lie between Bengal 
iind ILirma separate not only prov'wice from province, but 
the Arian from the Turanian world. Beyond that wilder- 
ness of flood and field lies a new quarter of the globe, 
peopled by another family of the human race, with other 
historical tissociations, influenced by other religious creeds, 
and distinguished by other languages, other customs, other 
physical types. For it is China, and not India, of which 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula form§ in all essentials an 
integral part. • • 

A flowery land it is well called, and the* first impression 
of the contrast is conveyed by tlic changed as))ect of the 
landscape. After the arid plains of India, level and 
parched as the desert, the <‘ye is refreshed b\' a* wealth of 
vegetation covering a mountainous and lavishly watered 
cfjunlry, where every hill is clothed thick with verdure 
from base to summit, and soft foliage is^ spread like a carpet 
to the very margin of the sea. ^loreover, the scale of the 
landscape is such as to satisfy the mind not less than the 
eye. Stately rivers, whose very sources are still matter of 
controversy, broaden into a labyrinth of unnumbered 
strums, and the scenes they traverse in their course 
present •well-nigh ev'cry variety of natural beauty. Bare 
rocky defiles, low wOocled hill^ receding now and again till 
they rise* in the distartce to the dignity of mountain ranges, 
forests of unvalued limber, cool valleys where perennial 
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cascades give life to unknown riches of ferns and grasses, 
deep shade of bamboo arcades, orange groves laden with 
fruit like the garden of the Hesperides, and stretches of 
level rice-fields of dazzling green. Such are some of thi? 
features which make up the panorama of the changing 
landscape. And through this sparsely peopled wilderness 
wild animal life has from all time roametl free and safe in 
endless variety and abundance. Herds of (‘lephant and 
bison and deer share the impenetrable jungles with the 
.tiger and leopard, with apes and hamadryads, with birds of 
every brilliant feather, rejitiles and insects of unimagined 
beauty and strangeness. 

Passing from a review of the outward workl to contem- 
plate the aspect and the life of its human inhabiiant.s, the 
visitor from India is met by a contrast even more striking 
in its abruptness. Type and featunr, dress and language, 
creed and custom, all are new. Woman is once more set 
free and becomes the active helpmec^t of man, while the 
bonds of hereditary caste are e.xchanged for a social freedom 
hardly inferior to that of the Western world. But the. most 
marked change which has come over the scene is found in 
the predominant characteristics of the indigenous races. 
Whether it is due to thc'inlluence of caste, to the crushing 
weight of centuries of oppression, or to idiosyncrasies of 
race, it mUst strike every stranger that the native of India 
— widely as the peoples differ to whom that designation 
applies — is for the most part a creature *of anxious and 
fearful mind, taking even the pleasures of life terribly 
au sdi'ieux. *As he dare not trust his wives and daughters 
to the eye of the profane, or to’ a share of active life, so his 
whole existence seems too often to be spent as if under a 
haunting fear of being outwitted by his neighbour, or over- 
taken by .some impending calamity. P'un and frolic seem 
* 

altogether alien Co his nature, and to him the subBeties of 
humo.ur.are ah unknown mystery. He »ings indeed, but it is 
in mournful caderfee, and the laughter of pure meiYiment is 
less often heard in India*than in any country in the world. 
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To pass from such a land to Burnm is to pass, as it were, 
from the house of mourning to the house of joy* The 
careworn look of anxious poverty or* uneasy wealth is 
turned to good-hunjoured smiles and song and laughter. 
In the faces around us there niay be less of intellectual 
capacity, certainly less of keen self-intfjres^; but how far 
more attractive the genial enjoyment of life,^ the undis- 
guificd and unquenchable; love of pleasure which makes the 
life of the Hurman — spendthrift and gambler as he is — one 
long holiday, sweetened by a lively sense of humour, Mnd • 
by genuine ai^preciation of every form of fun and merry- 
making. Nor is this the carelessness of indifference to 
things sacred and serious. Religion*is a power in the land, 
not a whit less in Burma than in India, but it is religion 
cast in a freer and happier mould. Mahomedan ceremonial 
and Mindu ritc-.s give place here to purer and more natural 
forms of devotion. For the pre.scriptions of a priestly caste 
we have a monastic order marked by a strictness of rule and 
even a purity of life rarely impugned, but it is amorder which 
binds no man by irrevocable vows, an'd whose bonds, .sacred 
as they arc, may be put off at will with the monkish garb. 

So profound b the impression madt'on the traveller from 
Kunqje by way of India by the contrast I have attempted 
to indicate, that h<; is often enough griev'ously misled in his 
estimate of the new country. The sudden sense o*f freedom 
is as refreshing, tin; laughter of a light-hearted people as 
welcome, as is the pa.ssage from parched and burning plains 
to a land of water and v’crdure. So that he is apt for 
the moment to forgdt the leagues that separate him from 
the land of his birth, till a ’brief experience reminds him 
that here too, under the glamour of the Eastern sun, the 
standards of thought and speech and conduct are alien to 
tho;lfe of the Western world as are the aspect of nature or 
the features and customs of man. • 

Such in barest outline arc; the characteristics* of the 
province •which furnishes the text of my essay. Incor- 
porated as it is with the Indian Empire, it has hardly more 
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to do with India or Indian ways of thought and life than if 
it were situated in Europe or Africa. In dealing with such 
a country experience of India is of even less value than 
experience of Europe. If a man has acquired his know- 
ledge of the East in India he will hav^e formed notions and 
prejudices hard to shake off, yet wholly out of place among 
a Turanian people. How essential for the- task of adminis- 
tration in such a ijrovince is an experience gathered on the 
spot may be inferred from the story I have now to tell. 

It vvas a happy fortune which placed the destinies of 
Burma at the most critical juncture of its history in the 
hands of a man whose Eastern training was among the 
people over Avhom lie was called to rule, who hail mastered 
their language, studied their history and literature, under- 
stood their character, and sympathized with their wants, 
and who eventually proved himself jjossessed of still rarer 
qualifications for his great responsibility. 

The name of Phayre, the first governor under whom the 
province was consolidated thirty years ago, is to this day a 
household word in the country, not only among the foreign 
officials whose task he so greatly facilitated but in the homes 
of the poorest of the people, in the villages .and monasteries 
of the most remote districts. No Indian administrator ever 
more completely identified himself with his charge or was 
ever rewarded by more of cordial loyalty or jJc;rsonal affec- 
tion than Sir Arthur Phayre in Burma. I-'roni .the King 
of Ava, smarting under the loss of his richest province, to 
the villagers w'liose daily life came under his inlluence, all 
alike were attracted by that union of manliness and modesty, 
of administrative ability and self-forgetfulness, which marked 
the character of the first Chief Commissioner. His is a 
name which deserves a more conspicuous place, than has 
usually been assigned to it in the roll of I ndian worthies, 
but it was in accord with his own character that the great 
but unobtrusive work of his^lifc should* be celebrated rather 
in the hearts of the people whom he loved and solved than 
by flourish of trumpets in the pages of history. 
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there was one direction in which the statesmanship of 
Phayre and the success of his rule were especially hote- 
worthy it was in the field of popjular education — that 
favourite playground of the ^theorist and the amateur. 
Keenly alive to the importance of school-education, but 
with the personal training of a solditjr rather than of a 
scholar, it was -not without grave anxiety thaf^ he looked 
aljout him for guidance in a matter so vital to the interests 
of the country. And what he saw was th'is. 

In marked contrast to the neighbouring provmces of 
India the eknncnts of school -education were already widely 
diffused among the Burmese, of whom the majority were 
able at least to read and write. , 

The origin of this phenomenon was immediately obvious. 
In a country wht;re religion is woven with exceptional 
closeness into the social life of the people there has existed 
for centuries, in intimate dependence on the national reli- 
gious beli(.;f, a primitive system of popular education 
extending over the whole country, rendered venerable both 
by antiejuity and by sacred associations, in accord with 
public sentiment and of undoubted practical efficiency. No 
village is too remote or too insignificaiit to*be provided with 
its Buddhist monastery of more or less stately proportions 
and eipiipment, and, as in Kurope in past ages, it is the 
monastery which has at all times been the recognised home 
and depQsitory of the learning of thr^ day. 

The retreat of venerated ascetics, it is the public treasury 
of sacred books, the peaceful resort of congregations of the 
devout, who come to hear the preaching of the* law, and the 
national village school where, in return for the daily support 
of the mendicant monks, evbry boy of the population is 
free to attend, without invitation and without fee, and where 
systematic instruction and rt‘gular discipline are combined 
under tt^ichers, of varying capacity indeed, but of uniform 
repute for piety and»devotion. ^ , . 

To a •governor less intimate with the people, their 
character and ways of thought* it would hardly have 
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occurred to think it possible that the representatives t).f a 
foreign government would be suffered to touch in any way 
a system forming sq integral a part of native private life, 
associated so closely with an Oriental religion, and con- 
trolled by an ancient hierarchy bound by a routine of 
punctilious formality. Kven if the leaders of the Order 
could be \Von over to acquiescence in any s^ch interference, 
it would have seemed that the absolute neutrality in all 
matters of religion, which is one of the axioms of Anglo- 
. Indian administration, would render impossible any allianc<? 
between the .Buddhist monastic order and the English 
officials. Undisturbed by such considerations, the j)ractical 
mind of the governor saw only that upon the extent to 
which it might be possible to win the co-opcu'ation of the 
teachers already in full posst;ssion of the field depended 
the whole issue of grasping or abandoning the control of 
popular education in the country.-^VV'ith this conviction he 
determined to make the attempt. 

In forming this resolution Phayre seems to have stood 
absolutely alone in his belief that the object at which he 
aimed was not impossible of attainment. The objections 
to the attempt to. organize a government department through 
the agency of a native religious institution wen.; so many 
and obvious, that among the whole staff of officers serving 
under him, — many of them men of long exp(;rience in the 
[irovince, — there was hardly one who did not regard the 
scheme as chimerical. Nevertheless the event has justified 
in so striking a manner the accuracy of the foresight with 
which Phayre was gifted, that a sketch of the nature and 
history of the scheme cannot be without interest. 

Setting out with the exercise of his own personal in- 
fluence, it was as the private and honoured friend of some 
of the chief dignitaries of the Monastic Order that, the 
governor prevailed upon a few of the jirincipal monasteries 
of Rangoon and Moulmein to introduce for the first time, 
alternately with the sacred palm-leaf texts exclusively in 
use hitherto, the reading‘and study of books in the Burmese 
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language printed and published in* Western fashion, and 
containing the first elements of Western learning*. "The 
books first chosen were elementary w®rks on arithmetic, 
geography, and phy;siology, ani^ it was with anything but a 
confident anticipation of success that the tentative experi- 
ment was made of placing these before tl\e teachers and 
pu[)ils of Tiuddhrst monasteries. , , 

il'o the astonishment even of the officers entrusted with 
the practical working of the scheme, the overtures of the 
government werci welcomed from the outset, not onl^' with-* 
out suspicion but with a wholly uniixpcctcd amount of 
intellig<;nt appreciation. The Burmese mind, naturally 
open and unprcjucJiced to a remarkiifile extent, has always 
beirn alive to the attractions of science. Astrology had 
long beim a favourite subject of study among the learned 
of the Monastic Order ; Geometry was not unknown ; and 
the natural apprehension that the new .sciences would be 
receivtxl with suspicion, as antagonistic to cherished beliefs 
of anticpiity, proved afu^r a short trial to be without foun- 
tlation. .So far from any general display of jealous exclu- 
siveness towards foreign int(;rlopers. armtal with insidious 
<leviccfs for undgrmining th(! popular fftith, the open-minded 
inquisitiveiu;ss of the Burman was first attracted by the 
novelty, and after a time undoubtedly captivated by the 
intrinsic interest and practical* utility of the ntnv* learning, 
'flu; intrpduction to Western arithnu^tic, especially, was 
promptly recognized and* welcomed as a revelation of the 
utmost practical value. Kven the scaled books of History, 
Geography, and Physiology were accepted with unlooked- 
for readiness, and placed in the hands of students. 

And if the reception of the books was mattiir of surprise, 
still more so was the general attitude of the monks towards 
a^sc^iemc which, while carefully di.sclaiming any attempt at 
interference, was nevertheless clearly encfugh designed to 
revolutionize the whole educatipnal system of the monastic 
schools, •With rare exceptions the heads of monasteries 
expressed their willingness to admit c.xaminers deputed by 
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government to test the acquirements of their pupils, to aid 
, the;m in their studies, to furnish them with books, and 
to advise the teachers themselves in matters of school- 
management. 

From the cautious beginning thus made, and attended 
with such, unlooked-for success, the gradua’ attraction to 
the scheme* of the heads of monasteries throughout .the 
province, and the complete incorporation of the time- 
honoured village school system indigenous to the country 
*with the machinery of the civil administration, was only a 
work of time. District after district was includ(;d in th<; 
j)lan as the necessary funds and the serv'ices of qualific^d 
officers were available. 

Nevertheless the extension of the work, if it was carried 
out with unexpected smoothness and rapidity, was, as 
experience soon .showed, a task of a very deli(:at(^ nature, 
dependent altogether upon the care and judgment exercised 
in the selection of the subordinate agents emi)loyc;d. A 
single unfortunate selection of an examining officer, a single 
failure in the tact and di.scrotion e.ssential to succes.s, led at 
the very commencement, in .an important frontier district, 
to a unanimous resolution on the jiart of the monks of the 
whole region to have no hand in the work, find to decline 
all offers of aid or advice from the employers of an unwel- 
come agent. To this day the district in question remains 
conspicuous for the attitude of passive obstruction main- 
tained by the monks generally, in face of the most patient 
and persevering efforts of the Education Departmimt, 

A glance at the figures furni.shed by the local authorities 
illustrates at once the thoroughly practical nature of the 
scheme which w’as thus happily initiated and the genuine- 
ness of the welcome accorded to it, alike by the people and 
their-religious guides. 

It may be said roughly that there are 5,000 Buddhist 
monasteries scattered throug 4 i the lower province ; and the 
mere record, that of thesg close upon 3,700 were in 1887-88 
under government inspection as elementary schools, fur- 
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nishes a sufficiently eloquent comm&nt on the instihct and 
ju^igrnent of the governor who conceived the fruitful design 
which was destined to popularize not. only a new system of 
education, but the whole regime,of the English Government. 

The most cursory survey of die official records is enough 
to show furtlipr that the term “ under J^overnment inspec- 
tiop ” is no mftre verbal phrase, Implying ,no*^more than 
a« toleration of complimentary visits from foreigners in 
authority, but that it tells of a business-like co-operation 
with the government, and a cordial - acceptance, of the 
guitlance of Western teachers. So genuine, at all events, 
has bc(.;n the approval of the scheme by the monks, and so 
far substantial has been the incoi^joration of the inonas- 
tericis with the government system, that the pupils of 
monastery schools take their place habitually beside those 
of government and mission schools in all the public e.xamina- 
tions of the Education Department, while from some of the 
monasteries picked students are sent by the managers for a 
course of training in the government normal schools, to 
return when trained to supervise ahtl carry on with newly- 
acejuired .skill the cducationabwork of th« monas-tcry, 

•Meantime a. complete .series of u.^Jeful •school books has 
been gradually publi.shed under* thi; auspices of a com- 
mitte<; appointed by government, and is in common u.se in 
tin; indigenous schools, 'rhc'pujjil-teacher system has also 
been introduced, under conditions specially adapted to the 
local circumstances, and* every facility is given by govern- 
ment which until lately maintained a special .agency for 
the purpose — for the cheap provisioji and 'circulation of 
books, maps, slates, and a*!! the: paraphernalia of a well- 
ordered .school. 

The practical outcome of all this is shown in the tabulated 
je^brds embodied in the official reports. According to the 
annual report issued by the Education Department for the 
year 1887-88 neatly 2,000 cjiildren from the indigenous 
.schools "passed in that year the standard pre.scribed for 
lower primary schools, a standard which involves fluent 
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reading, correct writing from dictation, and a good know- 
ledge of the simple rules of arithmetic. Of these 589 were 
pupils of monastic ■ schools. P'rom the’ same schools 777 
pupils, including 221 from monasteries, passed fully the 
standard for upper primary schools, in which are comprised 
a fair knowledge of the geography of tlni< world, anti a 
thorough knowledge of the; “ simple and compound ” rules 
of arithmetic, as well as an acquaintanct! with practice a‘nd 
vulgar fractions. I^ven in thi*. list of schools of a higher 
•grade monasttmy schools figure, sid(‘ by side with govern- 
ment institutions, as presenting pupils successful in passing 
tht; full standard retpiired. 

It must be noted here that whilt; th(‘ very existence of 
the ancient system of native education was due. to the 
machinery of the. Buddhist monasteries, a very imiiortanl 
adjunct to the system was found in tlu: parallel institution 
of small mixed schools conducted by lay-teachers in the. 
towns and larger villages. The spttcial feature of these 
schools is that they are open to girls as well as boys, 
whereas to the monastic schools bo\ s onl)' are admitted. 

P'rom the outset it was seen that these institutions pre- 
sented ev'cn greater promise of developnumt th.in the 
iTJonastrmies, so much so, that it was at one time projiosed 
to confine attention to these t;.\clusively. It was un- 
doubtedly well that no such' .separation was mack; ; never- 
theless it is in fact in the lay schools that liy far the; most 
abundant fruits of Phayre’s .schefne have; be<;n gath<;red, 
while; the; monasteries, with some brilliant (;.\ception.s, .se;(;m 
to incline more and more; to rest cejntent with their ancient 
status as .seminaries of religious learning anel the; dignified 
retreat of the; religious recluse.-. He;nce; the latest reports 
on the; .Subject show that it has been found necessary, after 
long and patiernt trial, to weed out from the inspection lists 
a very large number of purely nominal schools’ in the 
monasteries. At the same time it is no less clear that if 
the monasteries art; as p rule far outstripped by the lay 
schools in efficiency, there has been no withdrawal on the 
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part of the Monastic Order from tfie attitude of intelligent 
sympathy with the government Kducation Departrnent 
which it was the successful aim of Phayre to atti^in, while 
in a large number of districts monastic schools continue to 
figure from year to year among the picked institutions 
commended inspecting officers for exceptional efficiency. 

'4'he revolution effected in these ancient, foundations 
wlnere the gova^rnment scheme has been fully accepted is 
v'^ery remarkable. It is, indexed, nothing short of a startling 
surprise to the visitor from luiropi:, or even from India* 
who is introduced to one or other of the excellent monastery 
schools which now flourish, as they never flourished before, 
in such towns as Rangoon, Moulm(*in or Bassein. 

Braving the yelping of the curs who.se .sanctuary is in the 
monastery [irecincts, ascending the shal)by dragon-guarded 
sUtps, and entering the quiet dimly-lighted kyonng., we are 
met by a scene which, in its essential features, is the .same 
as may hav'e been seen in the same pk^ce at any time for 
centurii‘.s past. 'I here are the same regular ranks of gaily- 
dressed boys crouching on tlic.bare.luxirded floor, the same 
shaven yellow-clad ascetics Seated leisufely on' the raised 
platform above them, and surrounded by the same quaint 
medley of furniture huge palm-leaf fans and gilded 
umbrellas, bowls of laccjuer and china, grotesque carvings 
of imaginary monsters, [liles oT. palm-leaf MS.S. with gilded 
edges, and at , the present ilay clocks and candlesticks, 
chairs, pillows, and drug’gets of li^uropean manufacture. 

But after the first glance it is soon. perceived that, in its 
character of a .school, a great and vital change has come 
over the institution. The order and routine are almost as 
regular as in an I'inglish board-school. Kvery child has 
his Knglish slate and pencil, and his bundle of* printed 
books. That Burmese youth in ordinary lay at'tire, who 
moves Tunong the ranks of pupils, is the*teacher trained in 
the government training-school, and imparting under the 
control of his monkish superiors tjie knowledge and method 
acquired under foreign teachers. And cn the pillars which 
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support the lofty roof hang maps of the world and of 
Burma,’ time-tables of the school work, and records of the 
pupils’ successes at the yearly inspection. For once a year 
a formal test examination is held on the spot, by an in- 
specting officer appointed by Government, when the pupils 
are examined under# the departmental standards. 

The “ surorise visit ” is also a recognised institution, and 
on such an occasion as the present the monks are proud 'to 
show off to the visitors the efficiency of the school and the 
talen'ts of the pupils. tVs class after class comes forward 
for a brief examination, it is seen that the system has borne 
good fruit. The reading is fluent and intelligent, questions 
on general geography ‘arc; promptly answered, aitd those 
who knew the country but a few years ago would be 
astonished at the readiness with which difficult problems in 
arithmetic are solved bv Burmese urchins, who would take 
a creditable place beside; their ec^uals in age in tiny schcjul 
of similar grade; in Iturope ! 

When it is considt;red that a similar re*.volution has been 
effected, with the voluntarj' and cordial assent of the monks, 
in hundred’s of ancient monasteries throughout the countr3’, 
and when it is remefnbered that rigid conservatism and 
impenetrable exclusiveness art; the well-known character- 
istics of Eastern institutions, most of all of such as are in 
any way connected with religion, it must be felt that such 
a work, carried out by an English soldier serving in a 
civil capacity, is one worthy to be reckoned among the 
achievements of the most illustrious of our countrj’inen. 

As the notorious succe;ss of England in dealing with 
strange races is largely due to her plodding method of 
studying the language and character, the history and 
customs of the people, and making these the basis of the 
new sy^em of government, .so, probably, no other nation 
could have produced for the rich and important province of 
Burma a governor so conspicuously qualified to deal with 
the untried and delicate problems presented by its adminis- 
tration. Phayre’s .scheme was entirely succcssfi*’ .^ii tK'.ie 
attainment of its great object namely, the -nton the 
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side of the foreign government in its educational measures 
of ahe sympathy and co-operation of the existing agencjics 
of popular native education. It was a success achieved in 
face of apparently hopeless obstacles, and its completeness is 
in no way diminished by the circumstance that its, largest 
results, from •an educational point of* view, Ijave been 
obtained less in'the monastery schools than in .the kindred 
institutions under lay management, or by tjie fact that while 
every monastery is equally in theory a place of learning, it 
is only in a small minority that really capable and successful* 
teachers are to be found. It is also true that ’much patience 
wa.s required in some instances to overcome the scruples of 
the monks, and that there exists a ferge number of monas- 
teries where the rigid orthodoxy of the managers is even 
now averse to any alliance whatever with the foreigners. 

All these exceptions combined, however, are not enough 
to tietract from the fritmdly assent, indicated by the figures 
which I have cpioted, which has been .extended to the 
scheme by the monastic order as a whole, and'by so many 

m 

of its ablest and most representative ^lignitaries. 

IJased tJii such a foundatiori, the work of the educational 
official in Burma has bccai and continues to be full of 
living intc-rest. riiere arjc oth(;r provinces where the very 
most has been made of existing native institutions in the 
scheme of public instruction, ’but there is probably none 
where the opportunities offta'ed at the outset wt;re so large, 
or where it has been possible to utilize them to the same 
extent. How the work has progressed step by step, on the 
lines indicated by Phayre, is not the least interesting chapter 
in the historv of British India. 

Finally, it has to be noted that the effect of Phayre ’s 
scheme of education has been even more far-reaching than 
he fiimsclf anticipated. It is not its only merit that it has 
based orf a natural and firm foundation the edifice of popular 
education, of which the gradual extension and development 
continues without check from year.to year. It has served 
als.^-'uireU’ng the ruling power into exceptionally close touch 
with the I ^of the people, giving to the foreign ad- 
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ministration the prestige of an intimate alliance with all that 
is involved in the religious sentiment of a devout people.' 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent or im- 
portance of the political influence thus exercised in one 
of the principal frontier provinces of the empire. The 
machinery* of the Monastic Order in Burma,’"spread as it is 
like a network over the country, intimately connected with 
the social life of the people, and backed by the sanctions'^ of 
religion, constitutes an agency which, for good or evil, can 
influence as no outside agency could do, the national senti- 
ment and the national life. One of the; first ste[)s taken by 
Lord Dufferin on the annexation of l-ppeir Burma was to 
invite the so-callc;d “‘Buddhist archbishop ” — the eiffu ial 
head of the Monastic Order — to conft;r with him on public 
affairs, a politic measure which was followed by the bt;st 
results, in the effect produced on the popular minel by the; 
publicly proclaimt;d co-operation of the head of their r(;ligion 
with the English authorities. To have turneel so powerful 
an agency to further one of the most difficult and important 
duties of the civ'il aciministratmn, and at the same; time; to 
the union of rulers and ruled as fe;llow-workers in the.; cause 
of national progress, was a feat of statesmanship which 
deserves to be better known tha-n it is. If only for this 
achievement, the name of Sir Arthur Phayre would de;servc; 
to be illustrious in Indian annals. Yet it was an ejiisodc; 
no more thought of by its author than ary either incident 
in the daily routine of a career clevoted to the service of 
his country and to the promotion of the lasting benefit of 
the people entrusted to his care. 

P. Hordkkn, 

Late Director of Puhlic Instructioti in linrnut. 

P.S. — Since this paper was written, the work of ins['ect- 
ing and aiding indigenous schools has been e.xtended to tne 
newly-^cquirt;tl districts of JLJpper Burma, with a promise 
of no le.ss remarkable success than that which «has bt;(;n 
achieved in the Lower Province. 


P. H. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY -OF PERSIA. 

Pv C. K. B' IWl^ULPlI. 

I. 

Tiik mountainous character of the greater j5ort1on of the 
Pe*rsian Phnj^ire does not seem to have attracted generally 
quite as much attention as it deserves. It cannot, however, 
be too carefully noted, inasmuch as the degree f)f cultiva- 

m 

tioii f)f which, the various portions of the country is sus- 
cejjlibltt is mainly due to the altitude and e.vtent of the 
mountain ranges intersecting their surface. 

The district to the north of the Elbtirz Mountains, and 
bordering the^ Casj»ian Sea. is of a perfectly distinct 
character from the re.st of Persia, anel so must be considered 
s(^])arately ; but thei emtire; re;gion extending thence, and 
frtjm the^ pre.se.-nt bounelary betweteni Persia and Trans- 
Caspia, as far as the Pe,-rsian Gulf, may be described as a 
vast tableland, of a lutight abe)vt; 'the; se;a-leved varying 

fre)m a.ejfA) to feet, from which arise an infinite 

• • 

numbe r of me>urftain ranges ; so thejt the main pejrtion of its 
surface at all adapterl fe)r agriculture may be*, .saiel to consist 
of the: more or le.;ss e.\te;nsive; plains or valleys .vvhich lie; 
bet\vc:en the;se range;s. 

Where’ these are; numerous, anel attain a ce.>nsiderable 
height, as in the; western* portion e)f the empire, the rain- 
fall is more frecpient anel reliable, and the natural sources of 
wate;r-supply, such as springs, strexuns anel rivetrs, are more; 
abundant. 'I'hus these; parts of the; ce^untry are of a far 
mejre productive character than others, and furnish ample; 
pasturage, for cattle, as well as superior facilities for the 
cultivation of every species of crops. Where the mountain 
ranges a?c rarer anel diminish in height, as towarels the 
south, the rainfall and water-;A.ipply alsQ decrease* ; ’ and 
where they disappear to any e;xtent, as in the case of 
the Great Desert, all supply of water completely fails. 
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Towards the eastern and southern portions of the empire 
the supply of water in the streams and artificial channels 
may be said to depend almost entirely upon the winter fall 
of snow upon the higher portions of the mountain ranges. 
This is, as a rule, very heavy, attaining upon tlunr summits 
a height of many feet. In the c<>urse of its^melting a con- 
siderable portion is absorbed by the surface of the ground 
upon which it lies. These ranges thus become huge 
natural reservoirs, containing generally a sufficient amount 
of \frater to keep the streams filled throughout the summer 
months. When the fall of snow' is deficient, a correspond- 
ing failure of the water-supply is the natural consequence, 
and if this deficiency is very considerable a serious famine 
may be the result. 

These numerous mountain ranges have, again, a most im- 
portant bearing upon the means of communication between 
the various portions of the empire by reason of the peculi- 
arity of their configuration. At a distance a range of 
mountains in Persia does not markedly differ in appearanc(i 
from what one is accustomed to find in othi;r ranges that ont; 
may have seen. ' That is to say, they show sharp and rugged 
outlines rising apparently more or less abruptly from the 
level of the surrounding country. A nearer vi(;\v, however, 

shows that these peaks and rocks compeese but a very small 
« 

proportion of the general •elevation, formed mainlj' by an 
extensive and unbroken rising of the ground, which con- 
stitutes as it w'ere a gigantic mound, from the crown of 
which rise the actual mountains them.selves, and even then 
not abruptly, but gradually, the ridges being .separated by 
great broad level plains, rising in comparatively easy 
gradients to the bases of the highest peaks. The appear- 
ance produced in many cases is as though there had been a 
gradual upheaval of the g'rotind to a considerable height, 
when the uppet portions of the rising ground, .being no 
longer able to bear the jiressure frdm below, had given 
way, and the strata of^ rock had burst through' into their 
pre.sent position on the summits of these gigantic mounds. 
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from which they rise abruptly in lofty ridges and peaks of 
perfectly naked rock. Many of these attain a height of 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. 

Thus, while the mountainous«character of the country is 
the main cause why any portion of the great .Persian 
plateau is rendered habitable, their presence and peculiar 
configuration present such obstacles to the construction of 
rolds and railroads that works of this nature could only be 
executed with the greatest difificulty and at a most ruinous 
cost. 

As an instance of the difficulties presented 'by the broken 
nature of the ground, and the long intervals existing in 
most parts between water-supplies* of any description, it 
may be mentioned that, though the actual distance in a 
bee-line fr<jm Teheran to Kuril is only a little over 80 
miles, that traversed by thr; road considerably exceeds, 1 
believe, too miles. This extra distance is rendered abso- 
lutely necessary in order that each of its .s^tages may be at a 
places where water is procurable, and this in 'spite of the 
fact that, allowing firr such necessacy detours, the most 
dir<;ct line [lossible between the two points has been taken 
for the road, which crosses the intervening’ ranges straight 
up and down without any.attc'inpt at gradients. 

Again, the route from Kum to Ispahan is barred by 
ranges of mountains stretching' far across it to either side, 
covering ’nearly ^two-thirds of its extent, and rising to a 
height of about 1 1 ,000 'feet above the sea-level. The 
easier of the tw-o routes adopted, namely, that via Natanz, 
skirts as far as possible the lower portion of these ranges ; 
but even then the way is intercepted by countless ridges 
which ■ have to be crossed, besides a pass at a height of 
about 7,000 feet. 

•In describing the configuration of this plateau I have 
said that’the main portion of its more levef surface consists 
of the valleys and plains which*lie between these raftg\;s of 
mountains. I should, 'however, haye added the reservation 
for practical purposes. As a matter of fact, the greater 
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portion of its level surface is occupied by the Great Desert, 
which extends over an area of not less than from 60,000 
to 80,000 square miles, and is for the most part absolutely 
incapable of sustaining any form of life.. Besides thi.s, there 
are found at intervals numerous comparatively small patches 
of desert of the same description, covered ijri parts with a 
salt efflorescence known locally by the term*“ Kavir,” which 
range from about 2,000 to 15,000 or 20,000 square mMes 
in extent. The total area of desert on the Persian plateau 
cannot thus be estimated at much less than about 150,000 
.square miles ;• and this, as has been said, is of a soil and 
geological formation which renders it quite useless for any 
practical purposes, except during a few of the winter months, 
when the ** Ilyats,” or nomad tribes, take their flocks to graze 
upon the scanty vegetation which appears in portions of it. 
P2ven this, however, is only possible in the neighbourhood 
of the scanty wells found along the few routes which traverse 
it. Beyond this limit, the.se parts are utterly unknown and 
unexplored even by the inhabitants of the country. 

The remainder of the plate.iu is, as has been said, 
covered with mountains, dividetd by more or less broad 
plains and valleys. 

Such of these as are watered by natural streams or by 
means of artificial watercourses are the onl)' portion.s of the 
country susceptible of cultivation ; and along the borders of 
these are found clustered all the villages. P'or the amount of 
land in Persia which is cultivatc;d otherwise than by means 
of irrigation may be described as inappreciable, the rainfall 
being very precarious, and when it occurs, extremely partial 
in its effects, which are confined principally to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the mountain ranges. 

The valleys and plains themselves vary in altitude above 
the sea-level ; that in which the city of Ispahan is sitiufted, 
for instance, is about 5,000 feet above the sea, while the 
one surrounding Kashan is ^not more than 3,000 feet, and 
that round Teheran about 4,000 feet. 

It must not be understood in the case of these plains and 
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valleys, even, that the whole of the extent covered by such 
of them as have a supply of water available is by any.means 
cultivated, or, indeed, susceptible of cultivation under the 
most favourable circumstances ; for the water-sujiply is very 
limited, and the area over which it can be made use of does 
not, as a rule, extend, in consequence of the irregularities of 
the ground, beypnd a comparatively slight distance from 
the banks of the river or stream which is its source. They 
vary from a few hundred yards to sevenll miles. In the 
case of the Ispahan plain, which appc;ars a favourable . 
instance of this kind to (piote, as it is traverj^ed by a river 
of .some considerable volume, viz., the Zinda Rtid, the area 
cultivation extends to a distance of about 10 to 15 miles 
from its banks towards the north, but them towards the 
south its coLirse is mostly hemmed in by rising ground or 
hills. 

In addition to the villages situated undetr such excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, there are numerous 
isolated ones scattered over the mountain*-sidet; and along 
their bases and the plains below, which are irrigated by a 
species of artifcially constructed;!* subterranean watercourse, 
j)eculiar to the I'.ast, and more particuilarly to Persia and 
C entral Asia : they are locally termed “ Kaiiats.’’ 

These are constructed by digging a well in some S[>ot 
near the base of a hill, where the drainage from its surface 
is likely to be accumulated, or where a sj)ring is suspected 
to e.xist. Upon \Vhat t)them principle these wells are dug. 
or how their [)articular position is decided upon, it has never 
been possible to ascertain more e.xactly ; there is no doubt 
however, that the greatest skill and ingenuity arc exercised 
in their selection. This tvell being dug, another is sunk at 
a little distance off in the direction in which it is desired 
that^the water should Ilow, and the two are connected by 
an*under|jround channel, laid at an inclination specially de- 
signed with a view to the length of the intended .w:Uer- 
course ami the contour of the ground it is intended to 
traverse ; and so on, mile after mild, till it is conchictecl to 
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the place where the water is required. As frequently 
between the source and the supply this channel has to be 
conducted across low ground, through high ground, and 
round the bases of hills, the degree of care and ingenuity 
required for their successful completion becomes very 
evident. *• 

These ‘‘.Ivanats ” are of every degree of capacity — ^from 
that containing a volume of water sufficient only to irrigate 
a few acres, to that enough to satisfy the requirements of a 
' large -village. In the case of the latter, however, and of 
towns, the supply of water nece.ssary for their recjuirements 
is obtained by the construction of numerous “ Kanats ” con- 
verging upon them from various points in the neighbouring 
hills or rising ground. 

The peculiar formation of the mountains, which, as has 
been described, consist of vast extents of gradually rising 
ground, crowned only with rocks and peaks, lends itself, as 
may be imagined, most favourably to the establishment of 
villages alcmg their slopes, and in the vast broad vallej's 
which lead up to thp bases of these ridges ; and these are 
accordingly dotts^d at intervals with patches of cullivatcul 
ground, varying in extent according to the volume of the 
“ Kanat ’’ upon which they are dependant, or the number of 
the same which can be accumulated at any particular spot. 
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Hv S. I*.. \« IIAKI.l . 

1 11 I RK exists among Brahmans a very generally received 
opinion that if one of their community crosses the sea and 
remains for a time in a foreign countr\-, he is liable by that 
act to hi; expelled from his caste, and to he no longca* looked 
upon as anything better than a pariah. Aitt^r a careful 
study of the various authorities, it seems to the present 
writer that titis opinion has no real fountlation, and that the; 
crossing of the occ:an is not forljiddtm to Brahmans by tlnn’r 
scrii)turi;s. P>ut before citing the various passages that go 
Ki i^roN (; the correctness of this vi<wv. a Jew preliminary 
rem.irks ought to In.; made. 

StJtne m.'iy consider tliat it is untie.C<;ssary to discuss this 
subject at all, on the ground ‘that there 'is no sufficient 
reas(.tn to induce^iny of the '• twice-hor'n " to cross the sea. 
In our fjpinion, howto'er, thc're are many bent.'/its to be 
gained by foreign travel, and tliis without sea-travc;l is 
almost impossible. ' . 

I ntil the Invasion of the Mahomedans, the inhabitants 
of India 'generally kne.w 'djut little about those of othi-r 
lands ; but in later times, especially since the establishment 
of British rule in this country, a great interest has been 
awakened in foreign countrit s’, and the habits, manners, and 
customs of their inhabitants. This new interest nattirally 
.trotised a desire on the part of my ftdlow-countrymtm to 
see frtr themse.lves the things and pettple of whom they had 
heard, and accordingly we find that, during ’the last twenty 
years, a number of gCndemen from Bengal, the Midi rut ta 
country anTl the' North-West Provinces have been to Eng- 
land, and the number of those who go is increasing year by 

NV'.W SFIUKS. VOl,. IV. I> 
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yCt^r. The people of the north set tht; example, find when 
it'was found that they returned from Kngland after having 
received a good education, find obtained as a result good 
positions in life in this "country, the Southern Indians 
wished to follow their example, and som<! of th<*.m did so. 
Hut these on thei'r return were visited by aiJl the pains and 
penalties' of* transgressors iigainst our strict caste rules. 
They were refused admittance into the community. Vinci 
otherwiscj were made to .suffer much pain and misery. Not 
only I5tahmans, but also non-Hrahmans, vveriiexcommunicated 
on account of their tmvelling by sea, and the consequence 
has been that many who would otherwi.se have gone .abroad 
have been deterred freiVn so doing by the social consei|uences 
incurred bv others. 

When we, Indians, look at the condition of our own 
country, we find much to regret. Our ancient prosperit)- 
.seems to have deserted us. The arts and .sciences that wc;re 
known to our fathers have Ixaai forgotten. Native; c;duca- 
tion has reached the lowest i;b1), and we have .actually to 
thank foreigners for the education re.ceived by our childnai. 
Our manufactures have fallen into decay, find we find that, 
generally .speaking, with the exception of tho.sc; engaged in 
agriculture, our jDeople are compelled to rely on subordinate 
positions under foreigners as a means of gjiining their live- 
lihood. Our country is povertj -stricken, :irul our [lopuhition 
is increasing. Except the public services :ind tin; two pro- 
fe.ssions of law and medicine, thi;re is no caret;r open to 
our young, men : .the profe.ssions are over-crowded, and 
there are more applic.ants for iiublic service than can 
possibly enter it. Education is sought for mc;rc;l)' as a 
means of g.aining livelihood. It is a w^ell-known fact in all 
Agra'gJidras (villages)* that the .sons ol .Som:iy;ijis, and 
Pandits, and Acharyas, have entirely omitted to follow fht; 
old learning of their fathers, but re.sort to the different 
P2urbpean colleg?;s and schools. 

In former days our. people were not admitted into the 
* These are the centres i>f indigenous learning in this country. 
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British service under Government, but now the service is 
open to them under the same conditions as applies to other 
British subjects, by competition. Our children are ready 
to pass the necessary examinations, but considering^ that 
such examinations must be passed in Kngland, aijd that 
therefore competitors in them must cross the ocean, many 
are debarred from trying to compete, by thfi knowledge of 
the social ostracism that will await them, on their return 
from abroad. 

Again, our merchants are <|uite ignorant of foreign coun- 
tries and their ways, and the trade of the couhtry is almost 
entirely deptmdent on foreigners. Even the internal trade 
of the countr)' is notliing likci what it might and ought to 
be. on account of the general ignorance of the mercantile 
classes and the want of enterprise on their part. Wheti 
our merchants attempt to export goods on their own account 
to foreign countries, they are liable to loss in various ways 
through ignorance of foreign commercial cystoms. Tf those 
who wish to do so are able, without unnecessary iet and hin- 
drance, to go to foreign countries, many of these evils will 
gradually ceasi-. When our people .see foi* them.selves how 
commcrci- is carried on abroad, they will be ablt; to employ 
the same nu'thods here, and incn.-ased prosperity will be* 
the result. 

Our arti.san.s and workmen require to know about the 

improved* tools ;\nd processes of manufacture used by the 

« 

foreigners, and unless soihe of our people go abroad it is 
not likely that this knowledge will be gained for the country. 
It is humiliating to think of how many of the articles in daily 
use in this country by almost all classes are imported from 
abroad instead of being manufacturc'.d here. We do not 
use a single pin that has not been made in Europe;, and 
ev^jrT our paper — e.xcept the most common qualities — has 
to be made for us by foreigners. 

Our cultivators are ignorant of the best, and most ‘econo- 
mical mctliods of agriculture, and sp our land is not as pro- 
ductive as it ought to be. On every account it is necessary 
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that some of our more^ intellectual men should visit lingiand 

and' other Kuropean countries in order to find out what 

means may be takei) for the improvement of the condition 
♦ 

of this country. We should remember the example of the 
Russian J^mperor PeK^r the (irt'at, who went to Kngland 
and worked in a shipyard, and then went back tfj(» teach his 
own peopTe how to work. 

* f ^ ' 

Until recently we have been comparatively indifferent to 
the coiulition of Our own country. Now a spirit t)f incjuiry 
and* reform si^ems to be stirring, and the; air is full of plans 
of reform and improvcmient. But if the existing prejmlii:e 
against sea-travel is to continue, and those who are willing 
to go to ICngland aixr to lx*, deterred by the; prosi)ect of 
misery and persecution on their return, as is now the case, 
it will be found that the various schein<;s are likely to fail, 
on account of the ignorance of the country at larg«: of 
foreign nu;thods. 

Our forefathers (jhiaintid thorough skill in various arts to 
th<*. number.of sixty-four. 'I'hey wen; in a position to teach 
and instruct the mass of the peoiile. L.seful knowledge, 
says Mann (c. ?n. 24©), must be obtainc:tl, even if 

from inferior classes.' All sorts ot arts aud^ sciences may be. 
received from all me.n. ’ Spirittial knowledge may bt; oi.)- 
taine<l ev<m from the lo\v<;st class of UK-n. rh<; commen- 
tator on*Manu, Methathithi, describi.s thi; later education 
(after the Vedic education was complele)as . I ni-aZ/^ad/uirnu!, 
or the secondary education of - a Brahmacharya. 'I'his 
passage .shows that it is absurd to say that our ptiopk;— the 
Brahmans— ^are prohibited from receiving instruction fro?n 
Mlechchas, while at the same* time they are taking part in 
all .sorts of political agitation by holding national congre.sses 
and the like. If such measures an; to be successful, it will 
be better for our people to go to England, where the matter 
must be finally decided, and lay their grievances before the 
English people in their owii country. -And how can this be 
done if sea-travel is prohibited ? Many of us ;hink that 
various high offices ought to be held by Hindus, but as 
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tilings are at present, it is not likely that such offices .can 
l)e properly held except by those who have received* a 
systematic modern training in Europe. Even among the 
luiropeans foreign travel is conliidered a necessary part f»f 
(xlucation.^ 

Our servant.^, our peons, our coachmen* are not.prohibited 
from sending their sons to haigland to be educated, thus 
enabling them to gain good positif)ns in life, while we, by 
our unfounded pr(;judicc;s, cut ourselves off from enjoying 
similar advantagt;s, .and force it may be — our own children 
to serve under thos(! whose fathers serv'ed us. Is it not 
wor.se thTin folly to continue to harbour a jjrejudice that 
will cause the best of our children who may hap])en to go 
abroad, to bi- treated on the.ir laaurn with contempt and 
cruelty, to be ntj longer admitted to dwell in our streets, to 
break the' most sacred ties of relationship, and treat them, 
in fact, as little bettc;r than brut<- beasts ? Is there not 
stmiething inhuman in the jirohibition ot si.ich sea-trav<illed 
l-lrahmans to even see their wives, whom they*so tenderly 
love? I Live you any right to tfoiuleinn the wi\'es, etc., of 
tliose, who hav(‘ tra\'(!lU;d l>y siki, to btaj; from door to door 
wiiile thi ir husbands are occu[iying Ijigh postsand important 
positions ? Such treatment seems to be nothing better 
than sin, and tlu)se, who commit it, cannot look for :i,blessing 
on their lamilies. .Such bigotry "i;^ indi ed difficult to under- 
stand. Otir Aryan forefathers protected our Dharmas, our 
literature, our religion, oiir philosoph}', from century to 
century without any danger even fpom thy invading 
foreigners. But now thert; js danger to our religion on 
many sides. Our chiklren are growing u]i educated in new 
ways, and many ot thmn forsake the taith ot their fathers — 
not to e.xchange it for some other form of worship, but 
to become mere materialists and atheists. Nothing is’ so 
likely to pTejudice the more intelligent among them against 
our religion as the keeping up' of this fgolish and* cruel 
system ot persecution against those* who travel by sea for 
the sake of improving themselves and their countrymen. It 
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is the existence of aliuses such as this that will cause' our 

religion to decay, and unless we prune them away we shall 

be like men who inherited good houses from their fathers 

but let these houses sink into ruin for want of a little 

timely repair. 

In the Vedas certain duties arc described which were 

•ff 

afterwards changed by the cod(i of Manu and other sages. 
The duties laid down by Manu have been modified, by 
Parasara and other modern Rishis. In the introduction to 
the' •* Panisaramadhaviya ’’ (p. 2, Madras ed.), Mddhava- 
charya giv'es his decision that, according to tlie circumstances 
of the country, the law should be changed from time to 
time. Therefore, if we arrange our duties according to the 
•condition of the circumstances of the country, of the people, 
and of the time, without altering any main principles, with- 
out contradicting the authority of the Vedas, or Manu and 
other sages, we shall be acting in accordance with our own 
immemorial custom. 

The time has now come when it is absolutely necessary 
for us to make an exHau.stive review of our Shastras on this 
important point,* and it is useless to delay so doing. 

We learn from 'Mddhavacharya, and other writers of 
digests on Hindu law, that many tluties laid down in our 
scriptures become without force by mere declaration of 
some prominent man. Such alterations hatl to be made t>n 
account of the circumstances of the country and time. 
There are now eminent Sanscrit .scholars among us who 
may be considered^ competent to holil a legal as.sembly and 
to declare the law on this point. Manu and other autho- 
rities sanction the holding of such assemblies of Brahmans 
to declare the law, when occasion may require. (See 
“ Gautamadharma,’’ i. 2 ; also the passage above mentioned 
from Madhavicharya, p. 2, Madras ed.) “ 

We must examine what the Shastras themselves actually 
Jay ‘down, and not content, ourselves *with heansay evidence 
or the prevalence of custom, for which no propdr authority 
can be found. We must not avoid such examination on 
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the'ground that our fathers came to Certain conclusions that 

must be binding on us. Such decisions have beentalways 
liable to review when circumstances rendered such review 
nece.s.sary. ^ , 

The points to be considered are, first, whether the sea- 
travel of th(; Jlindus is prohibited ; .seqpnd, whether such 
sea-travel was practised by our forefathers ; t,hif 3 , whether 
th« .Shastras allow residence in a Mlechcha country ; fourth, 
whether any penance is allowed in the Shastras for the puri- 
fication of Brahmans who havt; travelled by sea, arjd who < 
have resided in foreign countries : fifth, whether such 
penance; is possible or impossible to carryout at the present 
day ; sixth, whether after purification Brahmans may be 
allowed to re-enter the, community. 
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Tnorcii It iT; only at lonj^ intervals that vve hear of' the 
Island of h'onnosa, yet no s[)Ot of etjual size on the surTacc 
of the eastern hemis[)hcre — certainU, no considerable island 
lying besidt* a busy highway of its commerce- -can show a 
more dramatically cheqiua'cd history than can this gem ol 
the China Sea ; and our purpose, in the; following pages, is 
to jot down such a brief register of fonmrr events as will al 
least assist in making evident how vvortliN’ of note is thi-. 
remarkable portion of the distant I^ast. 


Situated under the tropic of Cancer, and separated from 
the continent of Asia b}- straits, the narrowness of whose 
northern extremity isj neutralized by llie i.1angers of their 
navigation thnuiglToul -neafK’ ecjual in area to the islands 
of Corsica and Sardinia coml)inetl and traverseil, length- 
wise, by mountains which rise in > uggt;d majesty from the 
Pacific, J* ormosa (“ d'he. Beautiful ’ ) is a striking object to 

f 

the voyager making the mnthrrn “Grand four ’’ on board 
one of those Itixurious {Ti'ekets which pl\- jieriodicall)’ 
bt;t\veen Victoria, I long Kong, and the. far-off emiiires of 
the Rising .Sun. 

Sjjeaking roughly, the whole Nvestern jiart of the island 
is Chinese;, and is thickly peopled by descendants of settlers 
who came chielly from the province of Fohkien. To their 
energ3’^ and resourcefulness Formosa owes what measure of 
prosperity it now pos.se.s.ses. But thi.s, so to speak, civi'iz^ed 
pale is bounded eastward by iht*. lowt;r ranges «^of tho.se 
mountains to which we have above alltuletl, as dividing the 
country into two irregular, and not very uneijuaf, portions. 
While one- the western — portion is chielly a level idain, 
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an^ a garden whose varied produce of tea, sugar, indigo,, 
and rice is carried over-sea by junk and steamer, tht dtljer 

the eastern — half is a wilderness of hill and jungle, where 
the aboriginal inhabitants still hpld a precarious possession. 
What manner of men are tht^se t of what race are thej^ I 
what are thei^ customs and ways of lift! ? On this much 
has. been written, chiefly in pamphlet form. . l^is can be 
sa4i^‘^ly said : all these points hav’^e fairly pu/zled the few 
travellers who have*, essayed to visit thc*m in their well- 
(hd'ended fastnesse.s. They bear. accordin<j to one ^ix:c(iunt, 
a stroni^ resemblatict* to the tribe's of the? I’hilipia'nes ; 
anolhc'.r author beli(!ves them to be of Malay stock : a third 
is cont(*nt to class tlumi, ^enerically, as btdon^ing; to tlie 
great l^)Iy^^csian family. 

II. 

Ih'evioiis tf) 1625 \vc‘ know n<*xt to nothing c^f h'ormosa, 
.savci that the Japanese, had scmie more f>r less shadowy 
claim to over-l<n*dshir) no its north<wn coasts. It is in this 
\ ear that T’airopean intert^st in 1^'ormosa may lx* said to 
liave bf^gun. 'Then, on a liult*^ isUa* l.ying jnst seaward of 
the modern cit\ o! d'aewan,* was comm^*nced a fortress 
\' hich the I )ijtcji C.'onipany, whosi* triVolour w as displayed 
upon the walls, fondly named “ C.'ast(*l Zf*lan«.iia.'’ Com- 
pleted in ib:;.], it was a fint*. brick-built structure, com- 
manding an c*xcelk*nt harbcair* ^^ver 5 fathoms m dejjith. 
Large tracts of land had meanwhile been purchasc^d from 
the natives : and b'ormbsa w'as shortly afterwards [>ro- 
claimed a colony and a deq)endt!ncy of TJatavia. This act 
of the pushing Hollandca' was at once challenged by rivals 
from both north and south. *Th(^ Japanese, very naturally, 
resented such a step, and tht*. aiithoriticrs at Manila met by 
force the* claim to cxclusiv(* rights of possession. Not until 
[6^2* did the Spanish opposition cease, after a bloody fight at 
Tamsuy on the 24th August. Then, for a brief season, the 
settlements flourished. Trade was developed with -China, 
and with fhe older establishments in the fcast Indies; and 
Christianity, preached by missionaries from the mother- 
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country, rapidly spread far and wide amongst all classes 
of a simple-minded and ingenuous race. At this period 
one of our own countrymen resided for some time at the 
seat of Government, called after its guardian battlements 
Zelandia; and his account, taken in conjunction with that 
of a Dutch clergyman, named Candidius, presents an 
interesting picture of the state of matters in this isolated 
outpost of semi-commercial sovereignty. 

But such <[uiet progression w'as not fated to be lasting. 
'Troubles, far more serious than any that had attended its 
birth, suddenly encompassed the infant colony. 'The 
Chinese, aforetime friendly, appeared as enemies. The 
I )utch levies were worsted on several occasions ; their 
more exposed stations to the south were first destroyed, 
and after a serious engagement, in which both sides 
suffered, but which resulted in the fall of the Pescadore 
Isles, Zelandia itself was invested by sea and land. For 
ten weary months the blockatde continued, frequent sorties 
testifying to. the spirit of the defenders, who were cheered 
by the confident expectation of relief from Batavia. In 
fact. Commodore Cawen, with nine ships of War, entered 
the roads, and opening communications with the besieged, 
succeeded in taking on board for despatch to a 
place of safety. 250 women and children whose presence 
was a serious drag upon, the already straitened com- 
mi.ssariat. Hardly, however, had this been done, when a 
sudden gale caught the vessels while embaj'ed ; a frigate 
and a large transport went on the reefs and were totally 
destroyed ; and the weakened .squadron, having lost no le.ss 
than 800 seamen and soldiers, 'was forced to retire from the 
neighbourhood of the now superior Chinese forces. Reluc- 
tantly , it made sail for J ava, and this calamity was the 
death-warrant of Zelandia. Starving and abandoned., the 
garrison capitulated in March, 166 1. The prisoners were 
treated with fiendish cruelty. Several Jiuropeans were done 
to death ; others were subjected to tortui'e ; and of the 
native contingent, scores were ruthlessly slain. 
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Vhe fate of Zelanclia seems to havfe paralyzed the defence 
at the remaining posts, for the strong works covering 
Tamsuy and Kelung almost immediately opened their 
gates. These places, however,^ were sub.sequently retaken 
by a second fleet from Java, commanded by Admiral Bort ; 
and the north^jrn districts were not fing.lly evacuated until 
seven years laten. The Dutch Ea.st India Comj^ny had by 
tlvit time resolved to give up the struggle. Continued ill- 
fortune in other directions, and the impossibility of making 
a business success of the cramped position they .now. 
occupied, decided the directors to accept t/;rms from an 
enemy whose staying power was evidently greater than 
their own. They agreed, therefore, with the .son and 
successor of the conciueror of Zelandia to withdraw their 
troo]).s. 'I'he remaining 20c men were accordingly taken on 
board ship ; the flag was saluted for the last time, and then 
lowered from b'ort St. Domingo ; and in the autumn of 
ib68, after a rule of 43 years, the Western stranger 
de.parti.'d from Formosa. But his wor’k regiained. He 
had found in the low country a peviple, hospitable indeed 
and good-natured to a fault, iMit perfectly.uncultured in the 
arts of peace. . He left large portions of the island in a 
condition of comparative civilizatio'n — numbers of its inhabi- 
tants trained to agricultural pursuits ; and their language so 
far cultivated that it had betm furnished with* numerals, 
and could be expres.sed in writing. To this hour the Dutch 
name lives amongst the poor remnants of the Peppo tribes ; 
and although Europe has forgotten this short page in the 
history of its colonizing career, a fast dying-out primitive 
race — whicli was, in one of the very few instances on 
record, uplifted rather than degraded, on first contact with 
the white man — has not ceased to revere the memory of its 
former masters.’^ 

* The Peppos were the predecessors of the Chinese in the low country, 
and it was with them that the 1 )utch had principally had to deal." They 
have gradually been pushed back, and inhabit to-day the deepest recesses 
of the lower hills. 
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III. 

To uiiclerstand the next phase in the story of our island, 
we must j^o back a little. When the Chinese captured 
Zelandia they were commanded by one who is known to us 
by the name of Kcwcincja. This jjreat leader’s father was a 
Chinese CKristian colonist, who, commencing life as a tailor, 
had accumulated an enormous fortune in shipping adventur't s 
under the auspices of the Dutch. He had married a Japanese 
lady,' and afterwards entered with tailhusiasm into the strife 
then raging between the maritime population of his father- 
land and the advancing hosts of the Manchu invader. Taken 
prisoner in 1657. he had been conveyed to Peking, and 
there eventually poisoned. Kt)Ninga, his sailor-son, had 
endeavoured to enlist the old patrons of the family in the. 
cause which he, equally with his captive sire, held neari'st 
at heart ; and failing to move them from the judicious j)osi- 
tion of neutraliU' they had taken up, he swore, dire vcmgeance 
and became thcar most bitter and relcmlless foe. Koxinga 
has been described as a pirate, much as such an epithet is 
bestowed bn the valiant merchant-skipjjers who made: tht; 
navy of Pdizabeth the*U;rror of the Spanish -main. In 1660, 
the tleets carrvin<y the badire of Tartar .servitude alone the 
coasts f)f Southern China had proved too strong for him. 
He was driven from the country he had vainly attempteil 
to defend, and, refusing all compromi.se, put to sea and 
steered towards Formo.sa. hi is iollowers were still very 
numt^rous, and he was able to appear with more than 90 sail 
at the Pescadores, and to firmly estaVdi.sh his ba.se thete, 

K 

before assailing the Dutch in their head-quarters. How 
fortune smiled upon him we have seen ; and we have .seen, 
also, that he did not live to con.solidate his victory. He 
died jvithin two years of the fall of Zelandia, having in the 
interval done mudh to advance the internal prosperity of his 
miniature kingdom, by the vigour with which he ruled, and 
by wisely governing in many things on the same lines as 
his predecessors. His eldest surviving son succeeded him. 
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but had not his ability. This weakling paid little attention 
to the cultivation of the country, and neglected the intercysts 
of those mercenary troops, through whose fidelity ^ilone he 
could (expect to retain his independence. 'l'h<^ Tartars, who 
had in the interval consolidated their hold over China, were 


not slow to tj.kfi advantage of a statcv of matters which 
seemed almost lo invite their intervention. , They made 
pr«£‘parations for an e.xpedition for the contj^uest of I'ormosa : 
and, as a piv.liminary, sent over, in 1682, envoys charged to 
convey secretly lo the leading Chine.se. jjromiscs inclifding ' 
their retention of all monfij s and prerogatives* of which they 
might bc‘, possessed. The.sct spies found the land in mourn- 
ing for the son of Koxinga, and the nuns of governmemt 
held nominally by his youthful heir. This favoured their 
plans. The majority of thos<‘ who had originally followed 
the |)alriot Admiral had left fricaids and connections behind 
them ; and it is not astonishing, considering the circum- 
stance's, that iht'.y eagerly accepted the; bait, d heir Prince 
himself, after an ineffectual show of resistance-, '.saw that his 


per.son.al interest lay in siibmjssiori. , lie elespatchi;d a 
vi .i.-el to China, carry ing a itu-morial fof preseniaii<'»n to 
the Itmperor, ;yiel was in n;turn coifimanded to ejuit his 
isl.ind and |)rt;senL himself at Court. lie; obeyed the 
summons in 1O83; was rewarded with a pe-nsion and a 
tide of nobility'; and his inlKtritynce thus |)assi;d, 15 years 
after the .Dutch had left it in the undisi)uieel possessient e)f 
his l.itht;r, to the; control 6l that warrior elynasty which still 


rules over the vast provinces aiul tc;rriU)ries, and over the 
vaster populations, which go to make up the so-called 
“Central Land” iht; Chinese Lmpire of our day*. 


IV. 

Irt 170.31 the notorious Gcorg<; Poalmanaazaar took, the 
liuropeaa world of letters by' storm with the famous forgery' 
which will for ever connect his name with Formosa; -The 
elder DLsVaeli has embalmed it for us; and, if only in 
tribute to the gifted pen that has handed down the memory 
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of this effort of misdirected j;‘enius, it here claims a short 
notice. Fitly is it ranked amonj^st the " Curiosities of 
Literature." It temporarily conducted its author to a kind 
of geographical and historical triumph ; albeit a triumph 
scored, on data, which strikingly illustrate the difference 
between then and how. For we are told that London and 
Amsterdam V^ere captivated by a book built upon theories 
so completely mythical, that they map F'ormosa as not one 
island, but a group of many, and place it politically as a 
portiort of the realm of Japan. This was, we must 
remember, when only 35 yt^ars had elapsed since all tin.' 
resources of the Dutch Indies had been strained to hold 
this same F'ormosa; to hold it against the Chinese : and to 
hold it on behalf of the enterprising Republic whose 
capital vied with ours in eagerly swallowing such evident 
falsehoods. Verily it was a far cry to Cathay in 1703 ! 

V. 

The Netherlands Hag ceased to lly at 'I'amsuy in i66<S; 
and for oyer a century the imposture we have just glanced 
at is the solitary instance wc can find recorded of the word 
F'ormosa cropping up. It was long before the curtain 
which had hidden it was again lifted. luiropeans had, we 
know, been absolutely banished ; and, save stray storm- 
caught fishers from the 'southern outposts of Jafian, no 
alien had, willingly, set foot upon these .forbitlden shores. 
The overflow of population from the mighty coa.st cities of 
China had streamed across the waters in the wake of 
Koxinga, and had spread over the flat country right up to 
the mountains. F ighting had, of course, been continual ; 
and it had been accompanied by those atrocities which, 
given such combatants, were, equally of course, inevitable. 
I'he religion of the Dutchmen had been pretty well rooted 
out, its few surviving professors being driven to’ the hills 
bounding the plain and acting as a buffer between the 
untamed savages of the loftier chains and the new dwellers 
in the fertile lowlands. But though keel of square-rigged 
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craft might not plough the narrow sea on that side of the . 
island where alone a safe landing can be ventured, one 
summer day saw a band of light-haired strangers — no 
Asiatics these — boldly leaping 'from their skiff upon the 
rugged strand where breaks the sw^ell of the greats ocean. 
On the 26th August. 1771. a leaky and otherwise distressed 
vessel, constructed of fir, and only 50 feeit long by 1 6 feet 
bft)ad, let go her anchor close in. on the no,rth-eastern coast. 
She had on board 96 souls; and r8 of her crew pulled 
ashore in .search of water. The\^ found a track leading* into ' 
the interior, and commenced to ascend it. Needle.ss to say, 
they were attacked, and, under showers of arrows, com- 
pelled to retri^at without accomplishing their object. 
Covered by the fire of the ship, they succeeded in re- 
embarking, with a loss of 3 killed and 3 wounded. Who 
were these adventurers ? The answer opens for us a page 
in the narratives of a most remarkable voyage. 'I'hej'^ were 
exiles escaping from Kamtschatka, whicji desolate region 
thc;y had left in the previous May. We do nrtt propose to 
investigate what had befallen tliem •iu the early stages of 
their daring <mterprlse. (')utr business Nvith them com- 
mences w'ith the mooring of the St. Peter and St. Paul in 
a coniined and rocky haveji under the .steep cliffs off North- 
eastern Formosa. Their leader, Benyousky. was^ a man of 
resource. When he found what was the temjjer of the 
islanders,* ht! acted promptly. He poured upon the yelling 

and g<*sticulating crowd ’rapid volleys from his guns and 
small arms, and followed up the panie which ensued by 
landing immediately and attacking with every av^ailable 
hand. The result was that he captured the village, with its 
women and old folks, and from this vantage-ground was 
emabled to come to terms. These, were not onerous, and 
thg Tsudden foes as sudtlenly became friends. Within a 
short wlfile a Spaniard appeared upon *the scene, and 
thenceforward all went well. This castaway, according to 
his own belief, and according, also, to all probability, was 
the only specimen of Wt'stern humanity then living in 
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Formosa. He Is represented as happy and contented. 
W.ith him Benyousky made excursions in many directions, 
engaj^cd in tribal fights, and pushed straight across the 
mountains to that debatable land which was then, as it is 
still, the scene of constant and bitter strife between the 
native inhabitants -and the Chinese invaderr. In volumes 
long since forgotten the Polish Count relates the history of 
his wanderings, and tells us a good deal that must be taken 
with due allowance for the tendency to hyperbole then 
pert'atling all works of travel. But he udls us likewise 
much which,’ under the light of modern research and 
consular reports, we havt; no hesitation in acct-pting. and 
which shows convincingly how shrewd and lar-seeing this 
soldier of fortune, undoubtedly was. Not only are. his 
ob.servations on J^'ormosa the more valuable because, they 
appear as a .solitary rift in the darkness of about i ye.ars, 
l)ut they are also of ab.solut(.;ly uni(|ue intitre.st, because 
they give the impressions ('f tlu; one traveller w'ho has 
vi<;wed the. Inland districts, coining to tluan by way of tlieir 
eastern boundaries. , .He vh^^kii'es that the mountaineers 
called their country Paccahiinba ; and it i-. very reinarkabk; 
that he. points out the certainty of coal ,e.\isling in the 
north. He .speaks, moreover, of the traditions of former 

Japane.se intercourse, and of the ever-pushing sanguinary 

♦ 

progress of the. Chinese., *1 he .Spaniard, without whose- 
aid he would evidently have been completely, helpless, 
appears to have amu.sed his leisaire with dreams of con- 
quest, to be brought about by the rush of a savage army 
upon the civilized plains. But though Lienyousky fell in 
with this fancy so far as to draw out a scheme which he 
promised to submit to the authorities at I’aris, he was not 
induced by its fa.scination to remain long upon the island. 
After having careened his vessel, he departed on the 
1 1 th Septembei^ ; went round by the north passage ; and 
eventually reached in safety the Portuguese colony of 
Macao. 
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VI. * . 

Another long interv'al elapses ; and we are at the year 
1842. China and Great Britain have been at war for over 
18 months, and are still hieing each other at variou.<i points 
on the Chine*; seaboard. 'I'he Chusart y\rchipelago, near 
the -estuary of the Yangtsze, has become the soencr of opera- 
ti(*ns, and the assailing licet has bombarcled and captured 
a few of the; chief places in the immediate nt;ighbourhood. 
We are; in the days of sailing, in the literal accepttrtion of 
the word ; and the British ftjrce is accf:)mpanied by but a few 
small and, as we should now consider th(;m, int;fificient. 
paddle-ste;aniers. When, therefore, drjspatches require to 
be; sent off, Admiral and G(;nera] are alike glad to avail 
themselves of the departure of a smart well-armed clipper, 
Hying the red merchant ensign, and the St. Andrcw’s-cross 
burgee of a not(;d firm. 

The ill-fated Ann weighed anchor anej parted company 
from the lleet on the morning of the 8th Marih, being, to 
use the words of her junior mate, “•orammed with boxes 
and parce.ls, and with lots of letters to be sent to England." 
She carried, also, at least one ICnglish passenger, in ad- 
dition to a crew of 56 all. told. I'he dangi;rs of the For- 
mosan channel, and more especially^ the set of thq.se strong 
curr(;nts which render its navigation so difficult, were thc;n 
imperfectl-y’’ known. Almost as soon as .she was clear of the 
islands, the brig encount<?red a very heav)' north-east gale, 
and in a few hours had run into thick, weather, while still 
steering to pass through the straits. Naturally anxious to 
make what in nautical parlance is called “ a passage,” her 
master held on his course longer than jirudence dictated. 
I'oo late he determined to ease his gallant craft, to ’heave 
hef ft), and to await a break in the rolling wall of mist by 
which sht^ had become perilously enveloped. But while 
the nece.ssary orders w'ere in his mouth, the^ roar of bft;akers 
told the fatal news that rock-bound .Formosa must be close 
aboard. A few minutes of terrible suspense, of skilful but 
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unavailing effort, and the brig struck and struck again. 
Miraculous to relate, she was then lifted bodily over the 
reef, and was cast high and dry upon the shingly beach by 
the huge wave that, while causing her* destruction, at the 
same time effected the salvation of her crew. 

When the mornifig of the iith March dawned, the Ann 
was abandoned. All on board landed ; and,' after a march of 
an hour or two, n^ached the town of 'rainsuy in sorry plight 
but in bodily .safety. Their already sufficiently miserable 
condition was immediately aggravated. They were seized 
by order of the senior magistratt^ were chained together, 
and, after the lapsi; of a few days, were driven forth, half- 
naked and starving, and conducted as prisoners along the 
coast-road leading to the island capital. On arrival there 
they were ca.st into the common goal, and had a dismal sur- 
prise in finding fellow-subjects with whom to share their 
captivity. When the massive doors of the old Dutch 
fortalice, aforetime called by its builders Constantia, were 
opened to receive these repre.sentatives of a kindred nation, 
the shipwrecked crew of the Ann were added to a com- 
munity already numbering nearly 200 souls, who, like the 
newcomers, owned natural allegiance to the Ilritish Crown. 
I'hey were survivors from the hired transport A c jlndda, 
which had stranded some time previously, whilst [iroceed- 
ing northward to join the fleet. 

We pass over the weeks that elapsed until the loth of 
August. On that day a dark trag’edy was enacted at Tae- 
wanfoo. 'J'he “ Citv’ of the Terraced Beach ” witnessed a 
case of wholesale murder, for a parallel to which — to the 
credit of human nature be it said — the records of modern 
history may be searched in vain. Over 160 of our fellow- 
subjects — mostly Indian coolies, but including .several whites 
— were led out, were ranged in convenient lines, and, hfter 
hearing .sentence pronounced and formally recorded, were 
delivered over to the sword of the executioner. One’s 
blood curdles when we write of the horrid butchery ! For 
what reasons any of the prisoners were spared, we know 
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not. We only know that .some did obtain grace;, and 
that these, after seeing the heads of their companions stuck 
on pikes and exhibited to a mob which displayed -at least 
as much pity as ferocity, were taken back to their dungeon, 
and .shortly afterwards sent over to China. The news of 
the Treaty of •Nanking had reached Fftrmosa ;^and the.se 
eye-witne.s.ses of*an atrocious crime, disemb<arking*at Amoy, 
th1;rc at last found succour at the sympjijthizing hands of 
their victorious compatriots. 

Ludicrous in some of its circumstances, an individual 
escaj>e from the 'I'aewanfoo .shambles is worthy of detailed 
mention. A <piartermaster of the A^crlndda, named New- 
man, was amongst tliose who, on that fatal morning, were 
marked for slaughter. W’hen brought out, he was hand- 
cuffed like the rest, and tied down in a sedan. C)n the way 
he prevailed on the good-natured soldier in charge of him 
to jirocure sufficient raw spirit to ensure his stupeftction ; 
but, being of the haliit which is rendered ^vild by drink, the 
stuff made him furious. After a hot ridii in ’the sun, no 
sooner was he se.t down on the keld of* death than he burst 
his frail bonds, snapped his hiuidcuffs asunder, and, felling 
with their iron fragiiKints all who opposed him, ran to the 
foot of the dais whereon sat the presiding dignitary. With 
screams for mercy, he commenced to tumble and throw 
somer.saults, and finished up by standing on his head ! 
Believing* hint to, be insane, the guard did not rnole.st him, 
and the IMandarin pronou'nced his reprieve. He was then 
quieted and takcai back to his quarters. , 

|, To superstitious races, such as that which was native to 
the soil of Formosa, and, in lesser degree, that which had 
immigrated to the island, it required only what followed 
close upon the tragedy we have recorded to burn the 
m^nfory thereof deep down into the very hearts of • all. 
On the i?th August a terrific hurricane burst over the still 
blood-stained city. Its massive wall wa^ broken 'down ; 
hundreds of the magnificent trees which embellished it were 
up-rooted ; many temples and houses were levelltnl to the 
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ground ; and, more appalling than all else, no less than 
2,ODo of its citizens perished in the ruins of their homes. 
After a lapse of 35 years, another generation of these people 
was led into collision with the countrymen of the victims of 
1842. -An earthquake w'^hich strangely chanced to follow, 
and which,, in the damage it wrought, recalled the calamity 
of that dread year, was almost universally looked upon as 
a manifestation of the displeasure of “The Unknovvn 
God,” who had surely been reminded of an (;vent which 
priests and elders had been wont to speak of with bitter 
condemnation and with dire foreboding of future evil. 

\T1. 

We now drop down the stream of time to 1858. Another 
series of treaties has been negotiated between the Celestial 
rimpire and the Christian Powers. The original instrument, 
signed at Nanking in 1842 by the plenipotentiaries of China 
and (rreat liritaia. has been supplemented by a much more 
comprehensive Convention, to which Prance and the United 
States are parties. I'ormov-a is to be opened to trade ; and 
a British Consul has been ^appointed to superintemd the 
operation. His arrival, early in the si.xties-, marks the com- 
mencement of a new era in the island’s history ; for, with 
the first report made by the learned ornithologist who w’as 
commissioned by Her Majesty to the city of Taewan, w'e 
commence a series of papt;rs which, though locked up in 
Parliamentary blue-books and in the yellow'-bound publica- 
tions of the Chinese Customs Service, yet form a fairly 
complete summary of political and commercial doings within 
its coasts. When the late Mr. Swinhoe began his official 
labours, he found the interior of the i.sland cut off entirely 
from the fluctuating fringe of Chinese settlement, and the 
ever-recurring frontier wars causing ruin and mi.sery ih ,all 
directions. Things had long been drifting ; and in'the south 
and centre a kind of Heptarchy had been formed, in rude 
opposition to the regularly organized Chinese governorship. 
The ideas of the latter as to the proper mode of conducting 
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what was in foct an essay in colonization may be judged by 
reference to our Consul’s statement, that the tariff for native . 
scalps at the various prefectures was 7s. 6d. in 1863 ; and 
that only a few months before it had been as high as 1. 
The reason for the improv'cment (!) w'as that this very 
liberal bounty had answered beyond e.'fpectaticm in stimu- 
latkig the energies of the border guards. * . • 

* b'or a few years after the opening of o.i.itside trade, con- 
siderable business was done at the four places where 
fort'.igners n'.sided. The land-locked mouth of a pictrurescpie 
lagoon on the south-west coast called 'I'akdw became fre- 
(|U(.;nted by small vessels ; and an energetic officer, Mr. 
Adkins, who had succeeded to the consular charge, 
pem;trated from his statif)n into the back country, and 
added largely to our knowledge of its resources and its 
topography. But a wave of depression passed over mer- 
cantile enterprise in the Far Fast, and there were whispers 
of closing our establishments in b'ormosa.. The planting of 
tea near 'I'amsuy and of indigo in various distVicts arrested 
fur the moment any such retrogression ; and the discovery 
t)f exttmsive <.oal-fiel<.ls at Kelung confirmed those second 
thoughts whicli had pleaded for remaining. Meanwhile, 
there had been intermittent trouble; with the inhabitants, 
both aboriginal and immigrant. The former, elated pro- 
bably by the successes again.st* their natural enemies which 
had follow(;d the ^swelling of the Heptarchy before mentioned 
into a formidable confe’deracy of 16 clans, had brought 
themselves into frequemt and obnoxious evidence. In the 
spring of 1867 the American bart^ue Koz'cr was lost near 
d'akow, and her crew and passengi;rs, after reaching the 
shore, were set u[)on and massacred. The United States 
Minister promptly called upon the Imperial Government to 
e\^h*er assert its authority, or to admit that it was unable to 
enforce Jls jurisdiction ; and a scpiadron under the Stars and 
Stripes anchored off the setme of the murder. Partfe.s were 
landed under the gallant Lieutenant McKenzie, who was 
himself killed in action. Some sharp fighting with the 
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tribt:s ensued ; and some disciplined Chinese troops were 
also employed in not very successful co-operation. But all 
who were on the spot felt that, unless the savaj^e con- 
federacy could be made to understand that the Western 
strangers were in no way desirous of taking part in the 
struggle between the two races, there could! be no lasting 
security for«thc! vessels engaged in the local trade. Accord- 
ingly, in outcome of this feeling, a peaceful expedition was 
projected, and finally started from 'I'akow in I^'ebruary, 
i86g. It was led by General Le Gendre, the United 
States Consul, who had with him Mr. Pickering (now a 
C.M.G., and the deservingly resixxted “ Protector of 
Chinese ” in the Straits Settlements), the writer of this 
paper, and six half-caste hunters After a series of ad- 
ventures — somewhat of the Roljinson Crusoe type, and 
pleasanter as a remembrance than as an ex[)eri(mce at the 
time — the party was successful in concluding a trc^aty with 
'ranketok, the supreme ruk^r of ihv. tribes. This informal 
document was subsecpumtly ap[)roved of and ])iiblished by 
the Washington I'oroign Office. Its provisions havct been 
loyally kept by the P'ormosaiis ; and from the day when, in 
council assembled with his peopk^, the King spread his hand 
upon a sheet of paper and requested his youngest guest to 
pencil round it by way of signature, no shi[) wrecked 
European has received aught but kind treatmcmt and safit 
conduct to their ports. Tanketok was . gathered to his 
fathers in 1873 ’ press of Hong Kong, in taking 

notice of his death,' cordiedly acknowledged our indebted- 
ness to him. 

With the immigrant population, the troubles which beset 
the foreign community were perhaps even more difficult of 
adjustment. Differing in this respcict, as in others, from 
ihose we have already touched on, they affected, not t^he 
mariner, who is here to-day and there to-morrow, but a 
class which, being stationary, is keenly sensitive to the 
effects of untoward relations with the population which sur- 
rounds it. 'faking their cue from a particularly reactionary 
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g^overnor, many of the underling Chinese officials entered, 
upon a course of irritating conduct which produced corre- . 
spending irritability in the minds of the British residents, 
and eventually brought about a collision between the armed 
• forces of the two countries. This is not the place to speak 
of the measui^s which that trusty sailoi*T Sir Harry Keppel, 
jjroposed to ta1<e, when, patience being exhausted, the 
inatter was placed in his hands. Suffice it, a total denial of 
justice and of protection was charged against the Chinese 
Island administration ; and, but for the occurrence now to be 
narrated, it is morc! than probabhi that things in Formosa 
might have been somewhat different during the next 
d(.!cad(i. 

C )n thc! 25th of NovcmibcM-, i S6S, one of our gunboats, then 
lying just outsiilc! the. coral rtH'f which has grown up since 
the Dutch days and at prc!S(mt denies thet harbour to any^- 
thing of dc:c!per draft than a junk, opened a slow shell fire 
U|.)on the crumbling ruins of b\:>rt Zidapdia and upon the 
earthwi.)rks encircling the village of Anping. * She was the 
pionec.r the ex[)ected British** li.)ro<.*.*and was “ in observa- 
tion " off this outlet of the capital. Her attack did not 
draw any r(q)ly: During th<! following night, however, the 
Fituitenant in command landed with an officer and men, 
found his w'ay over the ramparts just as day was^ breaking, 
and o'otained [possession of the place, after inflicting severe 
loss upoTli a body ot local “ Ipraves ’’ bv whom it was garri- 
soned. On th('. 27th, he was reinforced by another officer 
and 13 me;n, had a second skirmish .will) the militia, and 
proceeded to blow up thc! maga/.ine and to destroy the stores 
discovered in Zcilandia. In the end our little force was got 
again afloat without further molestation, thanks certainly to 
prudent counsels on both sides, and notwithstandmer that 
tWe Chinese hiid had time; to mass their regular troops in 
the imm*.diatc neighbourhood. 

Whatever may be thought of the aisovc proceedings, 
from an arm-chair or from a diplomatic point of view, it is, 
in a sense, refreshing to read — in fact, and not merely in the 
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pages of a lady novelist - -of such dare-dcvilism. We can- 
not but admire the boldness that rushes into an act of war, 
thereby 'forestalling the dignified movements of those who 
were supposed to be dealing with the quarrel ; and, in 
ampliheation of the feat, takes a handful of blue-jackets 
through a . raging "surf (wherein the boat is smashed to 
pieces and t'he men half drowned) and into a town held by 
an unknown number of well-armetl enemies. I'hose who 
care for the whole story will find it in the Blue-book ; and it 
will repay ptu'usal. It shows, on the one hand, how a sub- 
ordinate of strong individuality may well-nigh tnnbroil two 
great nations ; and it proves, on the other hand, that tht; 
trrit which made the cuttings-out and naval inshore work 
generally so successful during the great war is yet to thi; 
fore amongst the mod(;rn generation of our Royal seamen. 


Vlll. 


Our tale is now told : — told, that is to say, as far as we 
have proposed to tell it. During the 22 years that havtt 
elap.sed since the bombardment of /\nping, much has 
happened in Formosa. Those years, however, have seen 
that wonderful expansion of newspaper enterprise which is 
one of the lesser marvels of nineteenth-century civilization ; 
and we can record nothing which has not been already 
set out for the use of all find sundry, who take their daily 
dose of the world’s doings, just as our ancestors took their 
weekly dole of local intelligence. 

The descent of a Ja[)anesc force sent to punish the 
aborigines for an affair in which Loochooans were the 
sufferers— the acts of this force - the counter-despatch of a 
Chinese army to back up China’s stern contention that the 
island was, wholly and entirely, under her sway —the 
eventual embarkation of the Japanese - would make an 
article by itself. International law was discussed at i^reat 


w'llYi . inucVi 

tlinpu tn nt l\j\\ f/7-.s iv<,* j y- 

end was attained. 


asperity, anrj the rcl.ul(,)ns of tb' 
struirKit! to l/refikinq; point, crc the 
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Again, the operations of the French during the seaboard 
warfare which followed the Tonking entanglement with 
China are, in connection with our subject, of more than 
passing interest. 

But both events have had full justice done them by com- 
petent writers* and are still fresh in rfcmembrance. We 
leaVe them, thereft)re, and conclude ; simply hero expressing 
the thanks we owe for a bright passing glimpse of “ The 
Beautiful ’’ Island which has been accorded us in a recent 
book of travel. 

We o])en “ The Cruise of the Alanhvsa ' at the chapter 
where, enumerated in order, the Penha D’Aguia Cliffs of 
Madeira, the Vosemite VMlley of California, and the Hoy 
.Sea-wall of Orkney arc; finely compared with “ the giant 
prc;cipices of Fcjrmosa, ‘ and the verdict givcm that, before 
the; last-named, the othc;rs “ fade; into nothingne.ss.” Such 
a descrij)lion not unnaturally calls up a floe.)d of memories - 
a feeling akin tcj regret. Would that we.; eyjuld have; clothed 
our imp(.rrect skt;tch of se;ldom-troddt;n paths* with some- 
thing at all a[jpre.)aching the e«loejuei?ce of this charming 
author I 
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MY RUSSIAN RECORDS, OR A STROLL 
THROUGH MY LIBRARY. 

{Conclnsioti.^ 

The XVHIth century is the opening era of Russian 
Scientific labours and explorations. Peter begins a geodesic 
survey of Russia and while founding Acadetnies he encour- 
ages the accumulation of geographical knowledge. 

'I'hus Dr. .Schober explores the regi(.)n of the Terek ; 
Herber passes seven years in travelling south of the 
Caucasus. The Greek Levendiani goes to Tomsk to 
inspect mines. Bliiger explort'.s the old mines of European 
Russia, discovering mineral wealth, and is followed up by 
Hennin. Mcsserschmidt by invitation of the Tsar Peter 
devotes seven years to study and travel in Siberia, rtisulting 
in a work on the natural history of that region. Strahlenberg 
also at this period establishes for himself an authority in 
this field which livx's to the present day, and other mostly 
(jerman luminaries too numerous to mention shed their lights 
in th(! reigns of Peter, Pdizabeth, and Catherine. Pallas at 
this period enriches the world with tht; results of these and 
of his own researches. Hehring is re-enlisted into Peter’s 
service to learn whether Phiropc: is connected with or dis- 
connected from America, and the results of this voyage of dis- 
covery eclipse all attempts made by Russi^in officers alone in 
those high latitudes. 

As regards the .survey of the Caspian by Peter and his 
purely Russian coadjutors, the work was superficial and 
scamped ; quarrels ensued between the Russian officers 
(Bekovitch and Kojin), and only so much of the work was 
attempted as was thought necessary for furthering the .safe 
passage and the disembarcation of the Russian troops sent 
to Khiva. 'I'he accomplishment of this work was left to 
after ages, by Dandevil, 1849, and by Ivaschinsof. 

For more than a century after Peter’s death there was a 
complete suspension of political relations between Ru.ssia 
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and the Central Asiatic States of Khiva and Bokhara. 

.• * 

Kokand, until the plantinfj of the first Russian garrison ©n 
the Jaxartes, does not appear to have been even heard of. 
From Baber’s time to the date of Prince QorchakofTs first 
circular despatch,* the Kokandians remain unnamed as 
factors in the ^natter of the political geography of those 
r<.‘gi6ns ; nor, indecid, until the nineteenth cerrtvvy is there 
any mention in Russian records of Kpkand ; and no 
mission from a Khan of Kokand ever came to Muscovy. 

I have under my hand a Russian work of i 763 -givdng 
an account of Peter the Great’s ojieraiions on' the Caspian, 
and including the results of a survey of the Caspian made 
by Soimonof prior to the Khiv'an ICxpedition.f This work 
contains, among other things, extracts from Jenkinson’s 
n.irrativct, whmxan attempts are made to identify some of 
th(j plac<.is mejntioncxl by our fitllow-countryman, and ex- 
jdanations arc! given of the errors into which he fc!il. This 
was a work compilc!d by the then historiographer Miller, 
and is, like! som<! others, a great rarity in Russia. No 
wt.)nd<!r, then, that the Hakluyt Sociicitty, in republishing 
Jcuikinson’s travels in 18S6, failed to benefit by any light 
that a n!ference to Russian w^riters coufd possibly throw on 
s^Miie of the enigmatical i)arts in Jciiikinson’s narrative^, d'he 
work to which I here refer is a literary curiosity, and it is only 
by dint of v(!ry diligc!nt and wen-diriM:ted iiujuiries, coupled 
with an ability to. appr(!ciate and take ad\ antage of 0|)por- 
tunities, that Russian sources can be opened and dipped into. 

d'his wf^rk, with its long title, is one:, of the small series 
of purctly Russian w'orks resulting from Pc!tc!r’s enterprises 
in the south-cjaslern corner of his Kmpire. 

Rychkofs 'Popography of Orenburg, with maps, 055 / 

T^make reservation here on account ol Na/.arof’s ‘‘ Notes on Certain 
re^ples and (.Countries of the Central Part of Asia.” Na/.arof, an mter- 
I)ieler, \vas*p«!nt on a mission to Kokand from Siberia in iSi p I'his 
narrative, comprising 97 pages, Svo., was first published in 1821. . 

t ‘n)p!sa»iyc kaspiiskago Aforia i chinennykh na onom Rossiiskikh 
'/woevanl , yako chast Isioria Ciosudaria Impcratora Petra Vclikago 
trudaww, etc. . . . Vedora \va\\ov\\.c\\a ’S>o\w\viYvova. . . , S’ >\)o\v\cv\'\y amv 

. . . G. V. Millera/' 
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another production of this period, republished in facsimile at 
Tillis in 1880, followed by his “ Topography of Astrakhan,” 
with the separate publication of his “ Introduction thereto, 

1 774,” which I prize no less. Nor am I less concerned in 
Rychkof s volume of notes on the Cossacks of the Yaik, 
embracing also his description of OrenbtSrg and of the 
province of- that name, which is not found in the facsimile. 
Rychkof's “ Opyt Kazanskoi Istorii drevnikh i srednikh 
Vremen ” (1767),* is another rare Russian work on which 
Russians may pride themselves as being one of the series 
written at that period. Valuable, among others, are the works 
on the origin of Novgorcjd and on Siberia by Professor 
Miller, and on Kamchatka by Professor Krasheninnikof. 

This period teems with the names of foreign professors, 
scientists, diplomatists, and others who aid Russians, or 
take a leading part, in acquainting the civilized world with 
the mysteries of Inner Asia, and far into our own times we 
take note of this phenomenon. 'Phe results, howev'er, are 
fruits which Russia can herself fairly claim credit for. Thus, 
without being too particular as to chronological order, we 
have the journal and corres[)ondencc of P'lorio Heneveni, 
who was seven years in Bokhara and Khiva. We have 
Negri and Myendorff, Basiner and Blankennagel, all of 
which, including a P'rench translation of Benjamin Berg- 
mann’s ‘‘ Voyage Chez Its Kalmuks,” 1802, 1 regard with 
esteem and affection on my book-shelves. 

Having done with that period to which so strictly applies 
the taunt which Purchas, enumerating all the new and striking 
natural objects to be found in Asia, levelled at the “ Musco- 
vites ” as “ negligent searchers into such things,” who care 
“ for nothing but gain,” we reach that of systematic and intel- 
ligent Russian scientific research, and of the discovery and 
publication of earlier Russian travels, however meretricious. 

The Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences no‘w steps in 

* •'I'his cojiy seems to me to be a great literary curiosity by reason, 
too, of a transcript made in Orenburg of an article which appeared in the 
Gfiitingsehe Anrx’igen of the 14th December, i7(>9, by the hand mayhap of 
Rychkof himself, and bound up with the volume, which has likewise some 
corrections and notes in the same handwriting of the style of his jieriod. 
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to encourage and promote the works of Pallas, Schrenk, 
Gmelin, M tiller, and many others, and whilst private in- 
dividuals give publication to Rukafkin’s account . of his 
journey from Orenburg to Khiva in 1753, to Hfrejnop’s 
travels in 1763 (in thrett editions), to Danibeg’s account of 
eighteen years’ •wandering in India from <795, the journals 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, townded in 
i8?i 5, become rejdete with matter of the greatest value. 

Profcs.sor W. Grigorief now' begins to distinguish himself 
as a great Oriental scholar, geographer, numismaticiarv, etc. ; 
the works he published and aniKJtated are numv;rous as they 
art; of the first order of excellenct;. Muravief’s “ Travels in 
Turcomania and Khiva ” came out as a separate work, with 
an album, in 1822, and, as already observt;d, it is a literary 
rarit)' which “ no t)ne can now obtain who ditl not long ago 
possess himself of a copy,” as a Russian authority on 
Central Asia observes. Baron de Bode’s notes on the 
'rurcomans ap[jcared, how'ever, in one of the Society’s 
journals, as did notices of other Russian wanderings of 
which we have as yet no complete vdrsions, Lebedef’s 

notes and itineraries, completeljt^ Itjst, like many others. Ge- 
rasim Ia;bedef passed about fourteen ’years in India, from 
I 782 to 1796 ; built a theatre in Calcutta, and played, with a 
troupe of natives, some of I )ryden’.s pieces which he himself 
translated. On his return he*publislied in London “A 
Gi'ammar* of the^ j>ure and mixed Indian Dialects, ” etc., 
which is little, if at all, krfow'U in Kngland, although a copy 
exists in the India Office Library, where I found it some 
years ago in hunting for Knglish traces of Lebedef. 

Is it utterly imiiossible ev'en yet to publi.sh the account 
which Demaison must have rendered in St. Petersburc on 
his return from Bokhara, where he resided in disguise 
wl\efl Burns was in the same place ? Or like other Russian 
Records all trace of this doctunent long lost ? Father 
Hyacinth, of the Russian-Pekin Mission, jiublished ‘all his 
works independently o‘f the Geographical Society ; and 
what more excellent in their way than his “ Notes on 
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Mongolia,” 1828, with map ; his three vols. on the ancient 
population of Central Asia, 1851 ; his translation from the 
Chinese of “ A Description of Thibet, w'ith map,” 1828 ; 
his “ History of the first four Khans of the House of 
Jenghiz,” 1829 ; his “ History of Thibet and Khukhunor,” 
two vols., 1853 ; and his “Description of 'd^jungaria and 
Eastern Twikestan ” } The labours of Father Palladios of 
the Russian- Pel>in Mission were of no mean order. His 
treatise on the origin of the Manchur dynasty, etc., was a 
masterpiece of good work ; his itineraries are now published 
in the latest issue of the Imperial Russian Geograjjhical 
Society, which can also display a capital work in Nebolsin’s 
exhaustive treatise on the Russian trade with Central Asia, 
a classical work, and imi)roved upon by Grigorief’s critical 
review of it in another journal ; and we find in the journal for 
1851 the distinguished Khanykof’s Explanatory Note to 
the Map of the Aral, and of the Khanat of Khiva, with 
Maksheyef’s admirable description of the Aral. We might 
here almost conclude with a reference to M. de Semenof's 
travels and elucidation of ihe intricacies of the systems 01 
the Thien-Shan and Altai 'mountain systems, for to name 
one were now a work of supererogation. • 

I cannot, how’ever, conclude these brief notes without at 
least an allusion to my friend, the late Mr. P'edcheuko, who 
met an unfortunate death- in Switzerland while training for 
further alpine travelling over the Pamirs. His labours are so 
recent and their result so well known that we can but deplore 
the loss .sustained by the world of science by the death of 
“ that young, ardent, enterprising, and capable explorer.” 

Since the Russian occupation of Turkestan, Russian 
geographers have raised monuments to their own memories 
in independent travels and in their annotated edition of 
Ritter’s Asia. They may now well-nigh claim all rhe 
credit for the elucidation of the gretit Pamir problem, even 
as Colonel Webel’s ride through the whole length of Korea 
to Seul in 1889 has solved the mystery of Korea. 

R. Miciiiaa.. 
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SOME FURTHER NOTES 
ON THE EXISTENCE OF DWARF TRfBES 
SOUTH ‘of MOUNT ATLAS. 

By R.*G. H Ai-TituKTON, Q.C., F.R.G.S- 

* ^ • 

“•/K//// //ic f^nrisio?i of Jlcrodotits i^e/orc tis . . . ivt must admit that the 
/itt/e race of meu seen hy the A\isa mania ns exists to-day to the A^orth of the 
\iy[et\ hut has not yet been discoj'ered, or that it has disappeared from those 

regions.'^ (Jiuatrufagcs, Les J\\gmies^ p. 25. • 

• 

On the 2nd September last a paper on “ I>\varfs and Dwarf 
Worship,” referrinL;- to some of the jjroofs that had come to 
liijht that there must be dwarf tribes in Southern Morocco, 
W'as read by myself at a mcetinj^ of the 9th Oriental Con- 
j^ress in London. It excited very general interest, and the 
paper was noticed editorially, or con, by nearly all the 

leading London newspapers, and was awarded a medal by 
the Congress. In October last, a pamphlet embodying the 
pnper read before the Congress, with stM,ements of numerous 
inhjrmants (thrt:e of them dwarfsf) as to the localities in which 
they reside, their probal)le numbers, etc!, was published by 
Mr. David Nutt, Bookseller, London, and a few weeks after- 
wards was specially rev’iewed in a pa2:>cr by the Presi- 
tlent of the Khedivial (Liographrcal Society, H.E.x. Abbate 
Pacha. 

A new light was subsei\uently thrown on the subject of 
dwarfs by Sir George Humphrey. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Cambridge (see “ British Medical Journal,” 
Dec. 5, 1891). Dealing merely with European, i.c., iion- 
racial dwarfs, he divides them into two classes, “ true dtoarfsC 
who only differ from their race in si/.e, and " dwarfs' fro77i 
ric^cfsf who are stunted, and generally malformed and 
feeble. H's statement that neither of these dlasses transmits 
its small size to the children, disposes of the theory that 
the dwarfs*met with in Morocco are merely a few families of 
ordinary dwarfs. F'ar from being stunted and deformed 

* See “ Dwarfs of Mount Atlas ” (David Nutt, I.ond. 1891), pp. 14, iS, 24. 
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through rickets, they are very strong, extremely courageous, 
and wonderfully active, and arc, it is stated, feared by the 
other Moors. Nor can they be “ true dwarfs,” a class so 
rarely met with that though for more, than half a century 
medical and other museums have been multiplied in France 
and England, those of the former country oply possess one 
skeleton of a “ true dwarf,” while the only one to be seen in 
England is that presented to the Medical Museum at Caf.n- 
bridge by Sir George Humphrey himself in December last. 
The chances of course of meeting with a “true dwarf” in 
a very sparsely populated country like Morocco would be 
infinitely more remote than among the many millions of 
inhabitants of France and Circat Britain. If, then, a dozen 
dwarfs, not stunted or deformed by rickets, have found their 
way to Northern Morocco, the inference is conclusive that 
they cannot be what Sir (Jrcorge calls “true dwarfs,” but 
must be racia/, and connected with some dwarf trib(,*. 

But any doubt that might at first sight se.cm to exist on 
this point is .settled when 1 mention that the dwarfs .seen in 
Morocco are not diminutive Moors, resembling their 
countrymen in everything e,.xcept size, but are so strikingly 
distinct from the other people of Morocco,, that even if they 
were not dwarfs we should have to set them down as 
belonging to a different and peculiar race. Among the 
points which distinguish them from the Moors, Arabs, 
Berbers, Jews. Negroes, and Mulattocs, of Morocco, are 
the following — their wonderful agility ; a reddish com- 
plexion which is characteristic of almost all dwarf races, and 
which one of my informants de.scribes as “ like that of the 
Red Indians of America,” or according to Schweinfurth in 
his account of the Akkas of the Albert Nyanza, “resembling 
the colour of slightly roasted coffee”; and the peculiar 
woolly hair growing in tufts which distinguishes nearly all 
dwarf races and their offshoots.* They differ even in 
dress, etc., and shave their faces, — an abomination to 

* I made no note of, as 1 did not credit, the statements of several 
natives of Moro(.H:o, that the bodies of the dwarfs are covered with hair, a 
peculiarity winch I liave since found is a characteristic of the dwarfs botli 
of Central Africa and of Keltic tradition. 
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Moslem Moors. In all these particulars as we;ll as in size they 
are precisely similar to the dwarfs of Kquatorial Africa. 

.Should we meet in Kurope with Mongolian-looking 
dwarfs, only about foilr feet high, with a yellow complexion, 
flat, broad faces, high cheek bones, and “pigtails,” we should 
be disposed to Suspect that a race of Chinese dwarfs must 
have* found their way West, and that these peculiarities 
could not possibly be the result of ordinary Kuropean 
dwarfism. • 

.So far at least as early ages are concerned, the idea 
is not a new one .that dwarfs once existed south of Mount 
Atlas ; for it has for some years been a subject of conten- 
tion Ixitween biaaich Cieographers and some 1‘rench 
Anthropologists. 'I'he former maintain that the place, 
descrilied liy H(.;rodotus where the Nasamonian explorers 
were captur<;d by dwarf Troglodytes must have been an 
oasis in llie North-Western part of tire Sahara, not far to 
th<“ South or .South- I'.ast of Morocco. Frerfch gt'^ographers, 
the highest, if not the only, authorities on the ancient and 
Modern (icography of North(n-n Africa, have; for over half 
a century dc;voled much attention to tb<; subject, and are 
there fore the best guides we can have as to the accounts 
given by Herodotus r)f the sandy region extending west- 
wardly fpom the Nile to the; Atlantic, and of the rates that 
inhabited it. (^ne description* starts from 'rhebes, and 
includt;.s wh'at is now called ^the Libyan tle.sert, the .Sahara, 
and the Sahel, the term “ the Pillars of Hercules ’ being 
used for “ the Atlantic,” or rather for “thC farthest West.” 

The country of the Nasamonians, called by Procopius 
Zaba, is now known as the Oasis of Mzab. West of them 
were iht; (jaramantes, now known as the Touaregs, who, 
he says, fought in four-horse chariots with the swiftfooted 
KthUipian Troglodytes. The Cave-dwellets must have 
inhabited tfi.it rocky region, the .Southern flanks of. the 
Atlas, which form.s a barrier to the santls of the desert, and 
many of the spurs of which jut far out into the Sahara, and 
* h. IV., oh. i8i, 170, 43, 44 ; B. 11 ., ch. 31, V. 32. 
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are scmetimes callerl ■' ihe Sahr.rian Atlas.” These cave- 
dwellers no doubt belonged to th.t race of swift-footed 
TroModytes seen by II anno on the Western coast of what 
is now called Morocco. Th.t nuineious chambers cut m 
the fare of inacce.ssibht cliffs in Moroccit, and esiKCia ly 
to the South of the ('.reat Atlas, wer.t i>r*1.ably made by 
these. TroolfKlytes. 

Another description^ which Herodotus -ives us of th.i 
retfion begins at Gyrene, or rather at M/ab, and tells us o 
” ihe'sandy ridge-. ” lying to the. south of the wood(-.d country 
inhabited by wild beasts, an<l tixtending westward to C ape 
Solois. now known as Cape Cantin, on the west coast oi 
Morocco He in fact describes tlu; present 'bimbuctoo 
Caravan rovite front 'rrii)oli to Dra. According to him 
some young Nasamonian explonirs went rcr.v/ for many 
davs until thes reached an <tasis where the> were, capturec 
by a dwarf-race .tf d'roglodytes who were all necromamxirs, 
and lived on a liver which ran Irom West to b.ast. in c 
lan^e rivers, that rise near each other in Mount Atlas, rim 
I'or'aoreat distance, in a south-easterly direcUon. the (.di.r, 
the zTs, and the Dra. d'lmugh the- e.xact locality m ciues- 
tion must remain a matter of conjecture, it must have been 
situated on one. of these rivers, and must have been to the 
.south or south-east of Morocco. It will be seen m ‘‘ 1 he 
Dwarfs of Mount Atlas” that s(.iveral natives of that 
country .lescribc u r.tce of dwarf ostrich-hunters living in 
that iiiirt of the Sahara, t who arc Marabouts, astrologers, 
magicians, and finders of liiddcn treasures, and who own a 
very small breed of remarkably .swik ponies, and ale eillet 
Teata Tajakants to distinguish thein from the larger 
Taiakants living farther west, near I inzint. • 

The dwarfs mentioned by Aristotle cannot have lived m 
Hqtialorial Africa, as they possessed a remarkably .sinal 

breed of horses. , , . , , 

The rock-cut chambers in the Atlas, whether intended 

t According to Hcrodolus, Salaspes, while sailing south from the TiUars 
of Hercules, .svnv “a natioJi of Jittle men.” 
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for storehouses or for residence or refuy^e, are so uniformly 
about 5 fe«;t high that they most probably were made" by 
dwarf I'roglodytcs. 

Oualrefages says»* that “with the ]>recision of fb^rodtitus 
before us. and the agreement which his narrative shows 
with material ‘facts of a permanent natftn;, we ^must admit 
th.'rt th(; little race of itkmi seen by the NasanlociJ’ans exists 
t?)-day to the north of the Niger, init hns, not yet hcen dis- 
covered, or that it has disap[>earc'<l frf)m those regii>ns. ” 

rile views of I'rench (i(.;ographers on this poiAt have 
been contt;sted in an able article on the Pygmies of Anti- 
(juity in th<t last ( )ctober number of the “ Rev'ue His- 
loriqiK^ on th<; grounti that we can liiul no tract; of there 
ever having bt;en dwarfs north of tht; Sahara. f Py an odd 
V ointridenee a lettt'r was r<,‘ceivetl by me in that very month 
from Mr. 'I homas M artin, now living at Crowborough, Png- 
land, in which he said that having beconu; familiar with the 
pt;culiar klieks in vogut; in tht; s[)(;ech ,of .South -\frican 
tribes. wlio haA’t; inherited or borrowed thtan from the 
dwarf l?ushmt;n. he w.as surprised hr iSSS at hearing at 
Mogador. a port on tht; southAvest coast t)f Morocco, some 
nativ(;s from .Sus and the S.ihara using klieks similar to 
tliost; ot St)uth African race.s. Hi; naturally canii; to the 
conclusion that tlu; Pushme.n must have in early ages found 
their way as far north as Mount Atlas. 

'I'ht; Presitl«;nt, in the course of his paper on my pamphlet 
drew atttailion to the peculiar indentation in dwarf skulls at 
the bast; of the nost;. If this is confwied to the skulls of 
African tlwarfs, it would seeni to indicate that it may pos- 
-sibly bt; connt;cted with South African klieks, either as a 

* Lcs 1’yj-mt.Vs, p. 25. 

t The U-arnc<l writer i)f that arlirU*, M. Paul Mt>n('caux, on the 9th lune, 
i892ji\vrott^ to Mr. David MacRitchiv as follows : “ La brochure de .votre 
anh, Mr. H^liburton, cst une contribution tres curieiisie et Itc.s neuve a la 
question dcs J'yginccs. , . . Apres avoir pris conn.iissancc das faits precis 
et des leinoignagcs consignes dans T/tc /hcar/s t]f Alo uni xU/as '\\ me 
])arait tlifficifc dc contestcr les conclusions de rautciir ; ei je no doutc pas 
qu'un jour une nouvolle exploration molhodiciuo du Maroc ne vienne les 
confirmer/’ 
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cause, or as an effect.'” Ht* also very properly connected the 
dwarfs seen in Morocco with the Akkas of the Mombutto 
Country. There cannot bt; a doubt that there is an exten- 
sive district to the south of Morocco, bounding southerly on 
the .Sahara, which is called Akka, and is .said to be the head 
quarters of the Atl.is dwarfs ; and also that there is another 
Akka on the shores of the Albert Nyanza, which is al.so in- 
habited by a dwarf race called Akka. Which was the original 
Akka? ( ^uatrefajies mentitins a tradition among some dw'arfs 
of Kqii:itorial Africa, that the* ancctstors of thc'/ir race came 
from the North-West, /.6\, from the direction of Morocco! 

When Schweinfurth, and after him Miani, descrihed the 
dwarfs of the Mombutto Country, and werc^ denounced as 
impostors, thc‘y had but little confin^iatory evidence wdiich 
they could redy on. As rt^sptxts the cpie.stion of the Allas 
dwarfs, it is fortunate that sixty-hvt^. informants have! t(!sli- 
fied to their having* ^vAtn one or \mm\ of them, thirty-twa) 
(some of th(‘m d^varfs) having l)een able to ch^scrilx;. dwarf 
tribes and villages south ol the Atlas. Ihdon^ a year 
elapses furtherr definke information will, I ho[x*, lx* obtnined 
that will put an (*nd to all (pK*siion on this point. f may, 
meanwhile, mention that a fVnv \ve(‘ks ago I nrceived from 
the Rt, Monbh;. Sir John II. l^nimmonii Hay some 
nott*s in Shilhach (the l>erlx*r dialect, spoken generally 
south of the y\tlas), written by a Sus Taleb of Saffi niS])(*ct- 
ing the Iocaliti(^s in Sus and iht* Sahara wh(*r*(t ancient 
ruins are to be found. Of sev(*ral of them the 'FaUtb says 
“ thi!se are places when* th(t liUlc people live, d'heir occu- 
pation consists in making mats from ICsparto grass.’* 

A resicknt for.sf)iiK- yo'irs in thr Anflain.in T.sla/uis say.s Uir nniivcs have 
nc'itlu r tins indnntati(Xi, nor klicks in their spicrh ; and tiiat they .shave 
their taces and hc;ads with sharp-e.dj^ed shells. Ll is worthy ot note that 
the names of thi;ir tribes are prefaced with a Why was the h'plhnx 
(so venerably ancient a iTioniiinent that it .setans to c:onneet the ]>resenl 
with the (lawn of ( Teation---the (!ra of the* dwarf (iod, Utah, llie Creator, 
and Df the “ hrst-created,” iialf-aniinals, J)aJf-jnen) called yl/iko / Some 
of my South Morocco informants say that in the Dra valley the name 
Pataiki ( ^ fathers of our fathers, or ancestors) is ap\)lied both to dwarfs 
and to little monstrous images, part animal, |)art man. May not Akka^ 
like Pataiki^ have once been applied to both ? 
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KUROPKAN INTERESTS IN AFRICA. * • 

Bv C. n. K. CARMrcifAKU M.A. 

• 

WiiKTiiKR for good or for 111, Europt.-an influence is 
dominant thrcftighout all .such parts of fhe DarJ;: Continent 
as Can fairly be termed habitable by I'mropeans. ' I his is, 
indeed, the capital fact in conn{‘ction with Africa in our 
day, and it is tht*. chief fact(»r in that African problem which 
still await.s solution. 

It may be well to consid(^r ior a moment what are, or 
should be, Euroijean int<.;rests in Africa, and how far thc;y 
arc‘. rightly a])prtdTend(;d by Europeans generally. 

Speaking broadly, our intere.sts in Africa should be 
icUmtical with those, of Civilization. But then. hluro])eans 
must not imagine that the native ol Africa is at the ])itch 
of Civilization vvlnm he has pul on a swallow-tailed coat 
and a. p.iir of H<.‘ssians, perhaps crowning the; edifice with 
a “sto\epipe " hat. Nor is “ h'ire.-water ’ * one of the 
ess{ niials of Civilization. Othei's, again, wouhl rest every- 
thing ujion lli< work of tin; M^sion.ir)’. But although the 
Missionary may well be, and often i.s, a pioneer of Civiliza- 
tion, his very advent is sometimes the cause, or the fore- 
runner, of discord, and of intertril)al conflicts which can 
only hind(;r the progress of Civalfzation and Christianity. 

In his Zc;al, mo/eovcM*, for the sprt;ading of thi- Christian 
Religion, the Missionary sonn;limes wants to hurry on the 
progress of Civilizatii^n at loo great a. pace, ami is apt tcv 
insist on the inslanlaneous ;yloption of practices which the 
native dot's not unclcrsland, and the equally instantaneous 
rtijection of practict.'s which have come down to him from 
his loreiathers, and which are not always, or necessarily, 
co^itfadiclory to the profession of Christianity. 

In any* of these cases, and they are all apt to occur in 
Africa, there comes about a lamentable inisunderstiinding 
between the JCuropean and the Native, and the march of 
Civilization is delayed. 
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This is greatly to Ik; rcigretted, and another e(jually 
re^i^rettable circumstance is the jealousy so apt to reign 
between the various European nations which are, it may 
almost be said, with scarcely any exaggeration, partition- 
ing Africa among them. 

The “ .Scramble’ for Africa " has become 7i by- word for 
one of the least lovely aspects of the growing h'.uropean 
influence, in that Ouarter of the; Globe;. The phrase is not 
at all an inapt de.scription of what has taken place;. All the 
principal, and some of the; lesser. Ituropean Powers have; 
see;me.d te) be sudek;nly smitten with a mania for the 
po.sse;.ssion of some ])e)rtion of African soil. Some of the;se’ 
Powers were alre;aely in varietus ways int(;re;sLed in the; Dark 
Continent, while; othe;r.s are; ab.se)lutf;ly new-come;rs, w'he)se 
only title; to share; in the; *• Scramble; ’’ we>ulel se-em te> be; 
tht;ir own inte.nse ele;sire te> share in it. 

Of all the; ncw-com(;rs. Belgium se;ems to us to have 
adopte;el the ce)ur.s.' be;st suiteel, alike te) the; ele;ve‘le)j)me:nt ol 
the ceiuntrv une.len- its influence, ane.l to the; me>ele;ralion e)f 
International jcale)u?iie‘s. Fetr inste;ael e)f creating a mt;re 
Belgian Ce)le)ny, the wisdejnr e)f the; King eif the; Belgian.s, 
combine;d with his philanthre)];y. has aelele.;d a ne;w State le) 
Africa, from whierh, it may well be; lie)pe;el, ’the- ligiu eif 
Civilization will sheet its rays ove;r the; e;ntir<; basin e)f the; 
Congej, anel the yet unkne'iwn lands which may be. reache;el 
from that basin, anel which will, soe)ne;r o** later, Vail unele.-r 
the influence of the Congo State. Phis seems a more .solid 
conception of the mode of developing the native; of Africa 
under European influence; than that which we are; able; to 
trace in most of the newer settlements of the White man in 
Africa. 

The; native who inhabits the; Ce)nge) State, or who tak(;s 
up his residence there for purposes ejf trade or cultivation 
of the soil, de)es not cease; te) be an African, but he comes 
under Jture^pean influence, and under a .sp.e;ciaJ .system of 
Law administere'.d for his bene;fit by European Judges, who 
are not to be bribed or coerced from the path.s of a natural 
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fujulty more or less resemblinjy that which the 'rcnim 
(loniini 01 W'esiern Kurope c]e;v<‘.K)ped, so many centuries 
aiio, under tht^ fosierino care of the Pra'tor. 

•T> ^ ^ 

Such a system <;f Administration, outside the petty 
rivalric;s of the v'arious Kuropean nations, and carried out 
by officers ol« various lAiropean natipnalilie.s, under :i 
Sovereign wlio is himself, in luirope, the ruler.ot a Niaitral 
Sfale, seems to offer some of the best possible guarantees 
for ihe dev('.l()pment of an African Slate under European 
inlliienc<'. . * 

Perhaps ihe ne\t best sysUtm may be* that o( the. 
Charten.'d C'oinpanies, which have been founded, in more 
than on<‘ l'',uropc;an State, to carry out the work ol settlement 
and civili/ation. 'The danger, perhaps, of most of thesi- 
(.'oinpanies is lilo^ly to he that t)l ceasing to be settlers and 
traders, and [lioneers of Civilization, and aiming itt bcaxnning 
Alrican Powers, while yet th<nn.selv<fs butTradingCompanies, 
charttM ed under tht; Laws of a givttn Euro^tean State. What 
is wante<l, however, is not the creation of an J^nipcriuni in. 
fiiipcrio liki; the. old East India , Company, for the successful 
imitation ol ih;it very remarl*abl(; body is hardilv to bi; 
ha'ked tor. * 

I he objia t of a frading C'ompany shotild be trade, not 
lighting, or .setting tij) as a .sort of E'rei; Lance State. 

Companies c^staljlished, ostt.ns*iUly at least, for the dc-velop- 
ment of i'ommiM'Ct; in Africti, e.xist under the; auspices of 
several of the [irincipal liurojx.-an Powt'rs. In the. e.xisting 
relations of those Powers themselves^ however, most of 
which are sufficiently jettlous of each other even within the 
limits oi I'.tirofK'., it is, unfortu nattily, scarcely to bti expected 
that their African Commercial reprtisentatives should not 
feel themstilves called to a Semi- Political mission, to ‘which, 
nti^v^.rtheless, they havt; probably, in most cases, no ofliclal, 
or even •guasi-official, pretension. It see'ius unavoitlable, 
for instancti, that a ( iernian Company, when t)nct,- it has 
acquirtid a tract tjf land 'in Etpiatorial Africa, should consider 
itseU as bound to extend tbe \vn\\nrti and its \ndv\ence to 
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the snows of Kilimanjaro, and endeavour to thwart any 
othfer Kuropean influence, whether French or Hntjlish, 
which it may find on its borders. It seems equally 
unavoidable that French Missionaries shoultl, too often, 
consider themselves ag^ents for a French proi:)aganda as 
well as for the introduction of Latin Christiqnity. 

These thiiif^s arc*, much to be rc;_<jretted, but it is easier to 
admit this than to point out the rem(.Kly. Of course, one 
remedy would bij that the; Lion should lie down with the 
Lamb; that the (ierman should admit that the Frenchman 
has not been improved c')ff the fact; of the; csirth by the mere 
accident of ejettin^ the; worst in a War. and that he has a 
right still tej t;xistejice, and to a share in the liuroj^csin 
Concert ; while; the I'rtmchman shoultl admit that a man 
may be a C.'ierman without being his born enemy, and that, 
at any rate, it is very absurd to carry old ICurope*an rancours 
into the; heart of Afritra. It would be wtdl, too. if I’ortugal 
could be got to recognise that a non- Portuguese. l‘airoi)c*an 
in Africa is not a person to be- gratuitously suspe;ctt“tl of 
evil designs upon Pejrtuguetse tt;rritorv in .\frita, as if he 
could have* no other purpose; in view. And it would be; 
well, also, if PortugrJ wt;rt; to wake; up to the e:on\ iction 
that property has its duties as well as its rights, and that if 
she is so zealous and so untiring in her assertion of rights 
of suzerainty and Sovereignty by olden Cont|ue:st and olden 
Treaty, she must throw open her ports and her rivt;rs to 
the frt*e comm<;rce of the Natiejii;-, and not hug her solitary 
grandeur in a dila[)idateti P'ort, guarded, perhajis, by a fenv 
nativ'^e soldiers, and arrest P'oreign 'Traders whe;n the*)' 
attempt tf> sail up the; rivers which should be the; highways 
of Commerce. 

'There; is no use;, in these; days, in thinking that doubtful 
claims to having built labyrinthine Zimbabwe stone T'orts 
will avail any nation in the “ Scramble for Africa.” 'Theose 
who take the* most eager part in the “ Scramble ” are the least 
likely to be inlluenct*d by such claims. It would 'be idle, as 
a matter of history, to deny that the Portuguese opened up 
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Africa to the knowlcdj^e of Kuropc in the fifteenth century, 
just as it would be idle to deny that Spain opened up the 
New' World to us about the same time. Columbus. 
Majji^alhaens, Vasco [hi Gama, and their fellow-explorers of 
world-encircling ocean, are amongst the world’s heroes, J o 
Columbus both worlds are now hasteniniii to do homage, on 
the occasion of th(“. fourth centenarj’ of his disecivery. But 
efen as Spain and Portugal shan^d the glprieis ol maritime 
discovery with Kngland, France, and 1 Tolland, so they 
came to share the; lands of the New’ World with men of 
those; other countries wlio shared in the discovery of the 
Wiistern I“Temisphent and of Africa. This has been done 
and it cannot be undone. It must be; re^cognfsed as a Tact. 
I\)litically, indeed, Portugal has lan;d better in Africa than 
Sjiaiu has either in Africa or in th<; New W^orld, for she has 
retained the. direct sovereignty of considerable portions 
of lli<‘ coast, with undefined claims to inland rights of loial- 
sliij), or ov(;r-lordship. i.c., suzerainty, which she has not 
bi-en slow to .set uj) in opposition to T'airopeans of other 
nation. dities. In the .New W’orld Spain has retained nothing 
dire.c'dy. though indirectly, of ij(.)ur.se, shi; is the parent of 
the v.u'ious R(;j)ublic.s of Spanish origin from Mexico to 
Chili, and of several States of the Cnitt;d States of 
Aimrica. as J’ortugal is the jiarent of Brazil. In Africa. 
h(nv(;ver, .Spanish influence can" hardly be said to (;.xist at 
the* present mointtut, since her islands, love.ly and interesting 
as they are from various points of view, are not in a 
geographical position which can (;nabl(; her, through their 
pos.sessifin, to inf1uen(;e the mainland. 

That Spain thinks she ought to have a footing on the 
mainlanil of .Africa is commonly rumoured, and probably no 
amount of official denials would induce tht; average student 
of ,I?uropean Politics in Africa to tloubt that Spain .has 
an t;ye u'^pon Morocett. Wdiether she; w'ovild develop the 
Shertx'f’s country if she. got possession of it. is ipiite ab()ther 
matter. ’I'hat Morocco is a very undeveloped country 
need scarcely be said. The innocent British touri.st who. 
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guileless of Mot)rish ways, talked in the boat, as he was 
landing at Tangier, of taking a cab up to his Hotel, 
probably came to the conclusion, somewhat hastily, that 
Morocco was a “ take-in.” It is trut^ that there are no cabs 
in 'I'angier, and nothing that can be called a carriage road. 
Yet there is, we believe, a Spanish Klectri/:: Light Com- 
pany, whose iiphere of operations, however, is very limited. 
.Sujjpo.sing S[)ain to desin; the aciiuisition of .Morocco, 
would luiroi)ean Interests in Africa gain or los<; by her 
succi;ssfiil attainment of such a ilesire ? Prob.ably they 
would gain, but it should b<; remembc'.red by Spanish 
Politicians that the extension of .i country's influence has 
sometimes to be paid for rather heavily. We hav(‘. ourselva'.s 
<jften paid very heavily for what was at li^ast supposed to be 
an e.xtension of our inlkuaice. If Spain were to obtain 
possession of Morocco to-morrow, she; would have a long 
period to pass through in which ncxirly all would be outgo- 
ing, and there would Ik; no incoming worth s|)eaking of. 
IWerything has yet to be clone for the de.velopme.nt of the 
[)roducts and the comhit;n'-e of Morocco, just as P rance;, un- 
doubtedly^, fcjund to be the case in Algeria, and now finds to 
be the case; in 'Punis'ia. It is said, and it is ch'nied, and the, 
denial is perhaps worth about as much and as .little; as such 
(official de;nials are; usually worth, that if Sj,)ain has an eya; 
upon Morocco, Italy has iri eya; upon Tripoli. We; do not 
profess to be in the; secr(;ts of <;ithf^r Spanish -ejr Italian 
State;.snK;n, but we think it cjuite; likely that the; iele;a exists, 
though we may nejt be able; to say whether it can be; called 
any part eif either Spanish ejr Italian Pejlicy to transmute; the; 
idea into a fact. We; do not suppose that e;ither Power 
would take any active steps tow.irds the realization of these 
projects, if projects they can be called. We only suppose 
that if the; Alorocco or Tripoli pear were to be;come af, ripe 
as to fall into Spanish or Italian mouths, tho.se mouths 
would not be clos<;d against it. 

The actual Italian occupation of Massowah seems diffi- 
cult of e.xplanation on any other ground than that of wishing 
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for a locus standi to lx; heard on any point arisinjv in connec- 
tion with J'luropean I nte;rests in Africa. Of itself Massovvah 
can be of no particular value to Italian trade or navigation. 
The grounds on which that station has be.en ac(|uired must 
be otherwise ex[)lained. 

rhe: devclopitient of any portion of .\frk;a by a I’.uropcan 
Power must lx; a work of time, and pati(;ncer . Whoever 
wishes to succeed in t;stablishing a .sound int.liu-nce in Africa 
must be pntjiared for many trials and many disappointments, 
and he must als() bi; prepared to give; timt; to time. • The 
saying, ‘ Rome was not built in a day,’ appli(;s w ilh equal force 
to .\frica. .\n African Power und(;r I'.urope-an innuence 
is not to be built up in a day. Centuries of inert Paper 
Suzerainty have done nothing to eonsolidiite Portuguese 
power in Africa. If Portug.d wishes to maintain her focjt- 
ing .'unong the \ arions luiropean Interests in Africa, sht; 
must bt; u[) .and doing, and show that Ixt interests are living 
int< rests, and that she is ready to Chrislianjze, to civilize, to 
trad<;. lo ».tpt;n up new refutes for the. advance of commerce 
and t)f civilization. Those; wh(v will ♦neither take part with 
th(;ir JCiuoj^ean ne.ighbours in th<? work which has to be dont; 
in .Africa nor willingl\- allow them tt> do it, will be hopeless!)' 
distance.tl in the race for puw(;r in .\lrica There is room 
CMiough for all in the vast, aixl e.vc;n yc;t but little known, 
regions of the; interior of AfricaT • behind the coast ranges 
there, lies *a ” 1 1 iqu;r-land ” which should .'imply suffice for 
tlx; ambitions of all h.uropV, b«; the nations of Curope never 
so ambitious. Aluch of this land has .been prov(;d to be 
fertile, and capable of being inhabited by T.uropeans. 
Much of it has been th(i seat of ancient *\frican civilization, 
for it cannot be doubted that in .some parts of Africa there 
has existed a fairly high native civilization. 'Thi; iifipulse 
may liavt; come from Phuenician or from Arab in the olden 
days, just*as it may now come from Pinglishman, German. 
Frenchman, belgian, or Portuguese. Wh.at has beeh unay 
bt; again. There, h.ts been an ancient African Civilization. 
Let us hope that there will be. ere long, a new African 
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Civilization, under which the highest and best African 
Interests shall be conciliated with the highest and best 
ICuropean Interests in Africa. 

I'OSTSCRin'. 

'riii: recent (|uc.slion^ in the Hou.se of C'ominons on the trouhle.s 

only serve to brin^ oM in ri'lief some of the j)()ints ii|)on whicli we h;id 
already insjste(^.. 

We have hert' all tlu' i‘lements of a very ]>retty intern.'Uional paper \:;n‘, 
if not something; more. I'Vance and (Germany and a l]ritish (’omt)any 
recently chartered for African cx{)loration and African commerce, are on 
the 'stage, and the actors are both missionaries and traders, as well as an 
.Vfrican potentate whose dominions missionary and trader are alike anxious 
to make the most of for tlieir respective purposes. There is the atlditional 
eoniphcaiion of officers in the briti.sh army taking ti‘m])orary .servii'c under 
a iJrilish lYading (.^impany in Africa wliile on leave. The point wlu'thcr 
these otticers were commissioned, or purported to be ( ommissioned, b) 
the < 'ompany undi'r which they were ser\ing, was left in d^aubt in the 
House of (loinmons, and on that aspe< t of the (jiiestion we do not [)rofe'>s 
to know more than the (lovcrnnuMU itself. 

'J'he stoiN, as it is at present liefore us. is obviously incompK‘tc, and only 
versions hostile to llritish interests in .\frii'a seem as yet to have bt‘en 
lirought to the notic‘e (»f Parliament. 'The religious eleint nt at)lH‘ar^ \ e!) 
.strongly on llie scene as an (.‘leinent antagonistii' to [leace, most unfor- 
tunati'ly. ft is difticult do suj)p(.'se that a Ihitish officer’s religious con- 
victions would so master his g(»neral seiisi' v( humanity, not to sa) 
(dirislianity, as Ui lead to his calmly witnessing massaf res (jf natives of a 
different (.’liristian ('onfession from his own, as is alh‘ge’(l against Captains 
Lugard and W'illiams. It is, moreover, ju'rhrlly p()ssible tha'l either or both 
of these offit'ers may turn out to belong to thi' Roman (.’atholie ('hun’h, in 
which ease the ground of some of llie allegations would have to be shifted. 

What is the prcci.se value to be att.iehed to tlie sonunvhat recent con 
version of the Kiayal licro of sable hue to the obedience of the Holy I’atlier, 
is proliahly very doubtful. He is, we believe, a gentleman of some experi 
enee in the sonu w’hal doiible-etlged art of spearing missionaries. 

As far as the Uganda affair is as yet intelligible, it seems to strengthen 
what was .said in tli<‘ body of tbe present article* against making the new^ 
( 'omj)anies charteri'd for African trade and exploration anything like what 
the old Kasl India Uoni[)any gradually became. No doubt it is dilhciilt, 
and mti.y t'veii prove to be imjmssible, to pre\ent this altogether, and it 
may be that a real rival of the greatness of old Jolin Com|)any will^ .some 
day arise in Hritish South Africa. If tin* time and place should really 
require thi.s, the men w ill doubtic.ss he fortlicoming. Hut it i.s not a thing 
to bejightly encouraged, and, indeed, it must Ijc admittc*d that if old John 
(a:)inpany grew to he what it bec'amc, a practically sovereign {)o\vcr in 
India, it was alike against the will of the home (iovernment, which granted 
and renewed the (.!om])any’s charters, and against the will of John Cv)m- 
pany itself, as expressed by its (’ourt of Directors. 
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I.)i;uiN(; the laSt few yt^ars Central Afrk:a has ^claimed a 
large* share of political, philanthropic and popular. attention, 
ancl it is pt^rhaps just that it should have; done so. We 
have been almost satiated by' the number t){ books and 
magazine articles with which tin*. Hrilish Press has* been 
llooded, and it might app(;ar unn(^c(^ssary to add a line to 
what has betai aha-ady writnm on the subject, were it not 
for the sensational rumours which havt! recently reachcal 
ICurope. concerning the critical condition of matt<a's in 
I • ganda. 

It Is not mv' intention to give a thitaile.d accfuint either of 
Uganda or of its vicissitudes during lh<; ])ast ten years; the 
limited space at in\ disposal prechuhrs this.. All 1 can ven- 
tur(‘ to olfer is a brief suntmary'^ of the monf important 
evenis which ha\'e U'.d up to the .ja'esoiH crisis. 1 writer at 
a disad\anl.)ge. because up to tlte date; of writing the infor- 
mation whicli has arrived is one-sided and ])robal)ly biased 
in character, anti 1 am well aware that before these i>ages 
are. in the. reader’s hands Captain I .ugard’s t^agerly; looketl 
tor report may havt* conn; to liand and may j>lace a ilifftn'etil 
comple.xiotl on the, as[H'ct of affairs. 

Since Spekti and Cirant visited Uganda in iSbo a halo of 
romance has surrt)unded that country'. .'I'ht; interest in it 
was greatly' .stimulated by* the publication t)f Stanley'’s 
account t)f his visit to the country in i ‘^”‘1 his appe.'d 
to the Hritish public for missionaries to be seitt to instruct 
th(i king and peopk;, an appeal which ntet with a generous 
re.spon.se and resulKxl in the despatch ol a party of well 
equipped missionaries by'’ the Church Missionary Society in 
1876. From that time onward interest in tht; country"has 
been growing and the Uganda Mi.ssion has furnished a 
startling series of events, calculated from time to time to 
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encourage and depress the friends of mission work. 'I'ht; 
heroic work of Mackay and his fellow missionaries in 
ITganda, the martyrd(jm of Bishop Hannington and tlu! 
death of nianj- of the missionaries hav'e fired and stimulatc-d 
the imagination, and the recent persecutions and civ'il wars 
have kerpt alight a vivdd inte.rest in the futur'.* of the country. 

The ggcgraphical position of I Uganda, the character of 
the peo[)le, their intelligence, tlueir capacity ft)r imitafion, 
their aptitude for actpiiring knowledge, their warlike natiirte 
and their fc-rtile country, all point to the importance 
of making llit: country a centre of civilization ; hut on tlu: 
other hand tht;se very same factors have, as will her seen, 
been capable of Itsiding to bitter strife, and dissension. 

In order to understand the; present position of affairs in 
Uganda it will be nt;cessaryto rapiclK siimmarisethe' incidents 
of missionary .ictivity which have occurnal since the,* and of 
July 1H77, when the kev. C. f. W’il.sein and Lieaite'uant 
Smith ol the; Church Missieinary .Sejedety wen'e first re*e:<.‘ive.*d 
by King i'dtesa. Until tltis time; the Alahomedans had 
bet;n we.irking, but \yith little*, success, te) impre'.ss th(;ir tenets 
upon Altesa and his chiefs. \Vhe;n he)wt;ver the; British 
missionarie;s arrive;el Altesa toeik them into his favour and, 
notwithstanding the warnings eif the Aloslems, outwardly at 
any rate, conforineel tei the;ir ce;.sire‘s. Mis flag was he)iste;el 
ujjon Sundays and se;rvice^s were ht.;ld within the precincts 
of the reiyal jjalace. Seion however a disturbing element 
was introduce;d into the country by the arrival on b'ebruary 
arsl iS7e^of twol'rench prie;.sls, I’ere; Lourele;! and Frere 
l.)ehne>nce, who had been sent by the Archbisho]j of 
Algiers to founel a missiein in Uganda. d'hey were we;ll 

* In the ‘‘ ( 'luirch Missionary Intel) ij^enucT, ’ 1 )tceinher, reference 

is made to an agreement whicli iVIackay had made on the coast witli Tere 
Horner that neither Protestants nor Roman (nitholics should intrude apon 
each others’ missions, but the J‘'rcnch missionaries who c:aine to Uganda 
said. they did not hold themselves hound hy the agreement, as they were of 
a different order from that to which Perc Horner i)elongedy'and they pro 
ceeded to make the grievous mistake of heginning work where Protestants 
were already in the (ield. 
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received by Mtesa, as had been the Protestant missionaries, 
and here perhaps one may venture to say that in all proba- 
bility Mtesa's action with rejj^ard to these and subsequent 
missionary i>arti(;s who arrived in Liganda was influenced, 
not by his wish for a new religion so much as by his desire 
to benefit his f-ountry and to increase; hks personal prestige 
by the presence of many Juiropeans at his cenjj-t.- At any 
rate this view of his character explains his apparent changes 
of religion anti the fact that the. new comers, provided that 
tliey brought him a handsome present, were the favoilriuts 
of the hour ; whetlu;r thev wert; Prott;Stants, Roman 
Catholics or Mahomedans, was all tin; same to him. 

Space; forijitls mt; to (.mlarge uj.on tin; vicissituiles of the 
missionaries, but it should be; remembered that from the 
very first botit tin; Mahomt;(ians ami the; Roman Catholics 
had impn.'ssed ujjon Mtesa and his chiels thi; warning that 
if ht‘ permitted the I’roLestant missionaries to remain in his 
country, sooner or later the)' wouhl bt; followed by an army 
which would annex the country. An ancient Waganda 
tradition must also be. borne in miml, namely, that if strangers 
were to <;nLer ihe. country fronl the east across tlu: Nile the 
pt)wer of the Waganda would come. *to an end and they 
would bt;com<; the strangers vass.ds. It nas in all proba- 
bility the recollection of this tratlilion which prompted 
Bishci) Hannington’s murder. * • 

Alter ^Itesa dc;ath In; was succeeded b)' Mwanga, one 
of his .sons, a youth without his fatln;r’s i^ower and w'ith a 
brutal and de.spotic disposition. All ope hears of him bears 
out the; b(;lief that his electmn to the throne was a grievous 
mistake, and from that time the residence of the missionaries 
in Uganda has been one of t;xtreme danger, difillculty and 
hardship. Notwithstanding this however, both British and 
Krench missionaries have had wonderful success and that 
success *}ias been proved deep and lasting by the fact that 
their c<)nverts went cheerfully to the stake, to mutilation 
and to banishment rather than give up their allegiance to 
their new-found faith. 
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Passing on to the civil wars which have occurrctl in 
Uganda, the first outbreak took place at the instigation of 
the Mahomedans. Mwanga was driven from the throne, 
and, escaping to the south end of the lake, he sued for the 
protection of Mackay, whom he had previously driven from 
the country, and it was generously accorded him. With 
tht; help of jVlr. .Stokers, he subsec2u<‘nt]y returned to Ugaiida, 
defeated the Mahomedans and regained his throiu;. 'I'he 
missionaries n^turned and j^eace reigned for a finv short 
montliE. It might havtt b(;en <^x]jecUid that Mwanga woukl 
be grateful for the aid givcm him ; gratitude however is not 
one of his cliaracteristics and he appears to have vacillated 
in his allegiance between the. two missions, and, following 
his father’s footsteijs, he se<sns to have taken into fat our 
the newest arrivals of one Society or tht* otlu-r. At length 
we find that religion and [jc'litics become ine.vtricably mi.xed 
and two fairly well defined partitas are tornnul amongst the 
pt^o^de, a Protestant and a C'atholic 2)ariy, each striving for 
temporal sig'jRanacy. It had bexm arr.ingt'.d that the high 
[iosts in the kingdom, should be i;(]ually divided betwc'cii 
the two j)arties, but this was oo fair for frail human nature; 
and although we surely must acciuit the missionaries them- 
s<;lves from fanning the fiames, yet their hor-httachxl native 
adherents und<)ul)tedly fought for su[>remacy ; and wt; must 
leave the.m fighting for a- time whilst we recall wliat liad 
happent.’d in Kurope and iij^on the coast, events which will 
lead us to the prestmt crisis. 

d'he friendly rivalry of Gc'rmany and (jr(.;at Britain upon 
the Hast Coast of Africa is a matter of common knowlcdgt;. 
I'or a time it was doubtful w'hicli would gain the upptir 
hand or how a modus viveudi could be brought about. 
While the Imijerial British Hast Africa Comjjany and the 
( jerman Hast Africa Company went strenuously endeavou’f- 
ing to secure as much territory as jjossibk;, the P'oreign 
Offices of both nations were seeking to stittle this knotty 
cjuestion by diplomacy. A Cjcnnan ex^jedition headed by 
Dr. Carl Peters ran the blockade and, ostensibly carrying 
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relief to Emin Pasha, made rapid progress towards Uganda. 
The British Company, not to be behindhand, despatched 
an expedition, with a like object in view, under Mr. Jackson. 
Both expeditions arrived at approximately the same time at 
Kavirondo to the east of the Nile near Uganda. Dr. 
Peters enterecUthe country and made trej^ties with Mwanga 
on behalf of Gc;rmany. Then, hearing that -Mr. Stanley 
\v4th P'niin Pasha was on his way to the coast, he left the 
country with his tn;atics in his pockt;t and after, as he 
imagined, having made peace between the factions .which 
he found in Ug.inda. 'Thereafter Mr. Jacks(m jjaid a visit 
to Mwanga and also made; various treatie.’s. 

When I )r. Peters arrived at the coast he found that his 
endeavours to gain 1 ganda for the German sjthcre of 
inllnence; were naid(;red null and void by the .\nglo-German 
agreement, which, giving Ileligoland to Germany, left 
I ganda within the British sphe-.re of influencej in Africa. 

1 •uring the [>ast twcj years the British East Africa Ctnnpany 
has Ixten making ra])id stridt.s ujjon the. coast, iwid, knowing 
that ( 'ganda had conte. under their sphere of inlluence, they 
naitiralh' enough sent an t;xi)e*lition to that country, com- 
nian.led by T’aj>tain Ltigard, who Infd had considerable 
expt ricnce of Arab and .\fritain intrigtu; during the fighting 
which took [dace thn;e years ajg) on Eake Xyassa. He 
was acconuianieil l)y Ca[)tain ’Williams, an ofllcer of (x\- 
]K;rIe‘nv:e. . Tluw' had instructions to report on the. condition 
of Uganda, to gain inrofination regarding its commercial 
ca[)abi’itles and were enjoineil to hold the balance even in 
r(;spect to the religious dilficulties which were known to 
exist in the country. It is no light matter to send (expedi- 
tions through the Masai country to Uganda, and last year 
the directors of the lm[)erial Congiany came to thli con- 
cluskju that it was im|K)ssible wdth the funds at their disposal 
to keep •Gaptain Eugard [>ermanently in 'Uganda. 'They 
offered however to subscribe out of their private means 
£ 10,000 ft other [ihilanthropists would aid them in su[)[dy- 
ing the necessary funds for that [lurpose. At a meeting 
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which was held in Kxetcr Hall by the Church Missionary 
Society in November, 1S91, Bishop Tucker made a vigorous 
appeal to the friends of the Society to come to the Com- 
pany’s assistance and 10,000 were, immediately forth- 
coming, upon which the Company agreed to retain Captain 
Lutrard in blcfnnda until next Decembeu. It will be 
remembered -too that Parliament voted a grant of ,^^^'20,000 
to aid in a surv'cy for a railway from Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza. This brings us to the startling denoue- 
ment .of the last few weetks, and first — we are informed in 
the public press that the British Cast Africa Company has 
felt itsc:lf c<)mpellcd to send orders to Captain I.ugard to 
withdraw from I’ganda. This is of itself a serious and 
regrettable step, and all the more so as at the. same timt*. the 
most startling and almost incomprehensilfie charges have 
been made by the Roman Catholic missionaries in respect 
to the action of Captain Williams in the most recent civil 
war which occurrt^d in Uganda at or about tiui commence- 
ment of this year. From the vague information which w(^ 
possess, it s(!ems to ,be likely that Captain Uugard himself 
was not in Uganda when '.tht; civ'il war broke out. He 
was, we imagine, exploring Unyoro and the district to the 
.south of th<; Albert Nyanza Lake, Captain Williams being 
left in charge of the Company’s station in Uganda at 
Kampala.* 

It is extremely difficult from the information at present 
to hand to give anything like an accurate account of what 
has ha[jpened, and the report from C'aptain Lugard and 
Captain Williams must ct;rtainly be received bt;fore the 
tangkxl skein of events can be unravelled. We have at 
present the accounts sent by Monsignor Hirth, Pere Cuiller- 
mannl Pere Gaudebert, C'aptain Langheld, Sergeant-Major 
Kiihne and Pere Conillaud, all Roman Catholic missioi.aries 
with the exception of the two German officers, and we have 

information from one of the Church Missionary Society’s 

« 

* Since ihese lines were written, reports placing in doubt this a.ssumiition 
have reached us, but it is impossilde to gauge their trustworthiness. — Eo. 
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agents, written just before the fighting took place. ,In. re- 
ferring to these reports, it is necessary to write with cxtrerfie 
caution, as it is only too evident that the writers dre, and 
perhaps necessarily, ‘induenced by jjrejudice and religious 
partisanship. The Church Missionary Society’s agent, the 
Rev. G. K. lla^kerville, writes in his jourtial, dat^'d Decem- 
ber ‘4, 1891 : “We are living in a volcano^tfie whole 
ccnintry is in a ferment, d'hc Roman Catholics started all 
the trouble by sending men to destroy the Melondo’s place 
in Kyagwe. He is one of our biggest and most respected 
chiefs. Wisely, he, before taking any hasty measures, 
went to consult Captain Williams, who told him to go and 
defend his property. Accordingly yesterday he went, and 
the; king (/.f., th(! Catholic party) has sent four Roman 
CAtht)lic chiefs after him to kill him. . . . Our people 
have acted nobly and ke^pt from violencf? ; we went to see 
one chief who was for fighting at onc(^, but he promised to 
refrain out of respect to our opinion and advice. If the 
Protestants throw themselves upon the; Captain (Williams) 
and do nothing rash, they will* win ; but if they act in- 
tlependently they will lo.se. d'Hey arc now waiting to hear 
from the; messengers sent after the chiefs who had gone to 
fight tin; Mekmdo. If he has been kill-ed there will be war 
and it will mean the expulsion of the Roman Catholic party, 
for Williams wall aid the Protestants as being the aggrieved 
party. . . *. Cai)tain Williams has been this t;voning and 
expn;ssed himself greatly 'jdeased with the conduct of the 
Protestant.s.” 

I'he Roman Catholic mi.'jsu>naries state that fighting 
commenctal and they lay the blame upon the Protestants, 
and go on to charge Captain Williams not otily with having 
instigated the Protestants to fight, but with having supplied 
thean*with arms and ammunition and subsequently aided 
them himself and taken five of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries ^^risoner, treating them ilisgnjcefully. They 
further state that Mwanga and the Catholic party w'erc 
driven from the country, some five or six hundred being 



drowned in their endeavours to escape, and, had it not been 
fot the arrival of Sergeant-Major Kiihne of the German 
Expedition who hoisted the German Hag upon the boats 
conveying Mwanga and Bishop Ilirth, they would also 
have been caplun^d by the Protestant party who were hot 
in pursuit. ^ vXccording to the accounts we reler to, the fight- 
ing must have been very bitter, for Pere Guillermann says 
that Msaji, the -chief of the Catholic party, repulsed the 
Protestants five times, and it was only when the Maxim 
gun literally mowed down the Catholics, men, women and 
children, that they were obliged to lice, d'he most recent 
information whicli has come to hand was given by the 
Marquis of Salisbury in the House of Lords a day or two 
ago. He read a telegram which was dated, at Bukombi or 
Bukoba at the south end of the Victoria Nyanz.i, the 31st 
of May, saying that Ca])tain Williams had arrived there 
bringing with him the news that the fighting in Uganda 
had ended and that hojies were entertained of coming to 
terms with 'Mwanga and his followia'.s. In any case, who- 
ever were thc! aggressors, this brief history is sad (.‘iiough 
and it is likely to lead to many difliculticLs and far-reaf'hing 
results. Already the: Trench Government has protesU^d 
against the action of ilut British ; and the Roman Gaiholic 
missionaries, sii|)[)orted by the I duly See, have claimed 
compensation from the British (government and have de- 
manded the r(*.-establishment of a Roman CathoTic Mission 
in Uganda. 

The affairs in Uganda having reached this terrible climax 
the que.stion pre.sses itself upon all niind.s as to what the 
result will be and what action should be taken by this 
country in view of the .serious issues involved. .Some no 
doubt would counsel the withdrawal of the British from the 
country and would recommend the Waganda being left to 
settle their own disputes. On consideration however it 
must surely be apparent that this way out. of the difficulty 
cannot be taken, for, although the Waganda are a warlike 
people, and although they are accustomed to copious blood- 
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shed, it must be admitted that British action has been the 
indirect cause of the troubles into which the country fuis 
been jdunged. Again, the importance of Uganda, from 
its being the gcogr:\phical and political key to so much of 
Central Africa, precludes the idea of Britain relinquishing 
that country t® the various possible Iviropean claimants 
who would certainly step in should we reti«?, . Uganda 
nSeds and must have a strong and settled government. It 
is easy to estimate the result of abandonment. The Arabs 
would regain supremacy, the slave trade would IlourisilT.'tlKi 
civil war would continue, the country would ‘be decimated 
and the. J^uropeans would be driven out of the land. It 
thca'efore. would seem to b(‘ of pnessing importance that the 
hands of thi; Tmp(!rial British East Africa Company should 
be strengthened, and that they should lu^ enabled to retain 
the footing which they have gained and, by taking to heart 
the bitt<;r lessons of the past, to emsure to the Waganda the 
hk-ssings of jH-ace and prosperity in the future. As to 
whether tint (_'iOvernin<‘.nt should aid the. Company or 
whether tin.', duty should be left ,to ])rtv;ite individuals, I do 
not frel calk'd up<.)n to ex[n'<ss.stan t)pinion, but that one or 
odu'r should act, and act prongjtly, I ‘can haxa* no doubt 
wliatc;\’er. 


I cannot conclude this brief article without e.xpressing my 
firm b(dief that iu Africa evt;rything should be done to 
pn'.vcnt diffei'ent missionary Socic;ties from working in the 
same place. 'I'hc inevitable result is to confuse the people 
and to engender strife. I'he country i.s^so large that there 
is room for all, and in the interest's of humanity and the 
progress of civilization no more useful feat could be accom- 
plished than to bring about an international agreement which 
should render impossible such overlapping in the futu1-e. 

. • RuiiKKT W. Eiaacix, M.D., F.R.S.ltnix., F.R.Q.S. 
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FINANCIAL rOSITION OF AUSTRALASIA. 

Bv GEC)K(n: Collins Lkvkv, C.M.G. 

1 

The announcement that the Melbourne Board of Works 
will take advantaj^e of the low rate of interest now ruling, 
and will place u[)on the London money market a loan of 
two millions sterling has again raised the whole question of 
Australasian indebtedness. The proposed hjan would be 
about as well secured as it is possible that any municipal 
loan can be ; for it not only has a lien upon the rates raised 
in the Victorian metrojiolis and its suburbs, which contain 
a prosperous population of half a million, but it has the 
especial guarantee of the Van Yean water system, from 
which the chief ci^ty of Victoria obtains its supply, and which 
returns a large profit after paying interest upon the cost of 
its construction. But the attempt to raise money at tlie 
present moment for any Australian public work, however 
necessary in itself or however ample the security offered for 
the proposed loan, is likely to prevent or at any .rate delay 
that advance in the value of every description of Austra- 
lasian Government stock which was so noticeable during 
the whole of the month of Alay. 

'I'he total of Australian indebtedness is larger than is 
generally supposed, , for it is not confined to the sums owing 
by the various governments. These amount in round 
figures to 185 millions sterling, and to them must be added 
the liabilities incurred by the municipalities, which in the 
aggregate reach to about 1 5 millions sterling. But these 
items do not represent the wliole debt. In estimating the 
financial position of Australia and its ability to remiit to this 
country the large sum necessary for the service of the 
public debt, it is necessary to take into consideration the 
amount of Huropean capital invested in various Australian 
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financial and industrial enterprises. In round figures’ this is 
as follows : Capital of Anglo- Australian banks ^6,odo,oao; 
ditto on English share register of Colonial . banks, 
1 ,250,000 ; deposits in the British branches of Anglo- 
Australian and Australian banks and invested in the 
colonies ;/^35,«oo,ooo ; investments by* British insurance 
companies in Australia, ^7,000,000 ; British-^jCompanies 
advancing on Land and Stock in Australia-^paid-up capital, 
^11,000,000, debenture issue, ^^20,000,000; money de- 
posited in the British branches of colonial land mortgage 
and trust companies /,'i 2,000,000 ; land, shipping, railway, 
mining, gas and other companies, ^12,000,000; private 
property in Australia owned by residents in (ireat Britain, 
^,80,000,000 ; or in all nearly 200,000,000, a sum about 
equivalent to the total of the public and municipal debt. 
Assuming that the a\'erage rate of interest is 4 jjer cent., 
and that no more loans should be contract(;d in this markt^t 
on Australian account, an annual remittance of sixteen 
millions sterling would have to be made to rfiis country, 
anti the recc:nt investigation of, the Ciov’ernments of New 
Zeal.and and V ictoria which contemplate levying or actually 
have kwued a tax on abstaitees woukr serve to show that 
the actual remittance is larger than th(; sum we have 
estimateil. 

Fortunately there is another • aspect from which the 
financial position of Australasia can be regarded. If the 
colonit;s have borrowed mftch, the borrowed mont^y has been 
honestly and judiciously invested. No great financial house 
has retained one large portion of the loan in its own coffers ; 
no dishonest officials have intercepted another. The whole 
sum borrowed, less one or two per cent., has gone to swell 
the amount raised from taxation, the rent and sale of Crown 
L^nfls and the income from public works, and has been 
expendeef for public purposc.s. Ninety per ctmt. of the 
money borrowed is represented by railways, water woi'ks, 
harbours, docks, tramways or electric telegraphs. The 
first loans were contracted iluring the early fifties and the 
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following figures, which were given by Sir Edward Braddon 
in the paj)er rec(!ntly read by him at the Society of Arts 
will show the solid progress made since that date : — 


J)cl)L - - - 

AV'doI experts - - - . 

Total exports - - - . 

"I'olal imports 

Nuinher ol lior^es 

Number of <'attlr 

Number of sheep 

Shii)pinLX, inwards and outwards (tons)- 
ilank de|)osiis (say) 

Savini^s (approximate) 

Minerals c‘x ported 
Kcvcniic 
Railways (miles) 


1850. 

^' 4 > 7^>.?>594 
X' 4 />i 9 . 9 jo 
i 8 . 5 ,S 9 _> 
2 - 40 -..e 7 
2 2 , 186,83 ^ 

J,20(),:; 

,000,000 

1,500,000 

^ 1,20 1 ,o (>8 


1 890. 

^184,912,804 

8 . 53 -’.o 5 o 

,€-’3.734.332 

X 7 o,.ioi,<'S 5 

€'<>‘'^. 495 . 5 -'^' 

i .''" 3 . 5'''5 

1 0 , 346,66 I 
1 14,14 1.894 
• 5 . 395. '•'’6 
,/. • 1 o.'’ 55.5 7 ' 
€• 7. 3 *-’.7 95 
,/, l4,I22,l I 7 
€’29.309.-’ ' 7 

1 I ,600 


It would be absurd to sup|.>ose that tlie [iroductiveness of 
Australia lias reached its limit. 'Du'. exports in 1891 were 
nearly thrive millions mori'. than in 1X90. Tlw; e.xport of 
wool will jrrow larger and .larger: that of grain is capabh* 
of almost indefinite increase. Th«; British farmer who is 
accustomed to a yield of 30 bushels to the acre;, may wtjudia- 
how his Australian rival makes less than eleven bushels 
pay expenses, and yield a living profit. But the circum- 
stances of the two countries are entirely differc;nt. The 
Australian farmc;r is usually a peasant proprie.tor owning 
his farm, and doing the greate.r portion of the work by him- 
self with the members of his family. With the aid of labour- 
saving machinery, an economical .system of farming, and 
the low valu<i of land, an acre of wht;at can be farmed, in- 
cluding the purchase of seed corn, at a cost of 28s. per acre, 
in Victoria, New South W’^ales and Tasmania, and at much 
le.ss in South Australia. With wheat at 32s. a quarfen in 
the colony, the small returns of Australian harvests giv’e a 
fair -profit to the grower. 'I'he export of butter, cheese, 
fruits and wines is becoming larger, and the proposed in- 
troduction o{ Kanaka labourers to the far North of Oueens- 
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land and of Coolies to the Northern Territory of South 
Australia will revive the sugar industry which has lately 
languished, and will probably increase the output of 
minerals. 

Th(; doubts wliich have been expressed about the ability 
of the Austral iiftis to jjay the interest upt»i their debt with- 
out fresh borrowings have little foundation in«fdct. An 
annual remittance of sixteen millions sterlirtg is no doubt a 
heavy burden and can only be met by a diminution in the 
imports and an increase in the exports. Both these results 
can be easily j^rodiicecl. A large proportion of recent im- 
[)orts consists of railway appliances, steel rails and locomo- 
tives, which will not be re(iuired after the various schemes 
for internal communication have been complettid, while; 
another consists of luxuries, the consumption of which must 
ne,c<;ssanly be considerablv reduced in the. present circum- 
stanex s of the coloni<;s, and as the local manufactures in- 
crease. Colonial wine will have to be, substituted for 
champagne and Burgundy; the ladies will hav*; to curtail 
their exjienditure in lace anti dkimoiwls ; the theatres wall 
no longt r be. able tt) induce J^arah lh;rnhardt to attract 
audiences w-itli her silvery voice. Nor is it only possible 
to diminish imports ; the ex[»orts will e.xpand. and a 
steady growth will follow tht; gradual devek^ppicnt of 
Australian protluction. d’he imports of N<;w Zealand in 
18S6 wttre valued at 750.000, and the e.xjjorts at 

Zrb,672,ooo. But as soon*as that colon\ cttased to borrow 
money and looked its position scpiarejy in the face the 
imports declined, and the exj)orts grew, until in iS90the 
former wen; only /,’6, 260,000, while the latter had grown 
to ZTq.'^oi ,000. 

The ability' of Australia to repay’ its debts, as evidt;nced 
by^ the solid basis of asst;ts which it can offer as security, 
is undoubt( d. The v'arious Ciovernment statisticians have 
estimated that the private wealth of Australasia reaches 
1,152 millions, so that there is ample security for the 200 
millions owed by the inhabitants of the country to their 
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European creditors. Some of the items which make up 
the 1,152 millions may be slightly exaggerated ; others are 
capable of exact proof. The capital invested in grazing is 
375 millions, and 250 millions have been e.xpcnded upon 
purchasing, improving, stocking, and working tillage farms. 
The returns fron. these two great sources of wealth reach 
60 millions per annum, and wool, grain, meat, leather, hides, 
tallow, etc., valued at about 40 millions, arc exported. The 
railways have cost in round figures ^130,000,000 — for in 
addition to the sums borrowed, most of the colonies have 
devoted a portion of their revenue to these works — and 
they return a net profit of 3*08 per cent, upon that sum, 
while about ^50,000,000 have been devoted to harbour im- 
provements, water-supply, and other public improvements, 
most of which may be e.xpcctcd to pay eventually a fair 
interest upon the cost of their construction, and some of 
w-hich already return considerable profits. Anothc;r im- 
portant asset is the public estate, which even in the smaller 
colonies is 6f great extent, 'rasin.inia has 1 2,000,000 acres 
of land belonging to the State ; Victoria has 32,000,000: 
New Zealand has 33,000,000. In the larger colonies the 
extent of the public land is enormous. In New South Wales 
it comprises an area of i 55,000,000 acres, which yield an 
annual revenue of Z^i, 152,000. South Australia has more 
than 500,000,000 acres of Crown lands, of which 29 1 ,948,000 
are occupied by graziers. Queensland leases to her pas- 
toral tenants 290,948,000 acres'; and Western y\ustralia, 
with an unsold estate of 675,684,000 acres, has 105,057,000 
in the hands of so-called “squatters.” About the value of 
these Crown lands much difference of opinion exists, but 
leaving out of the calculation the large extent of country 
which at the present moment is not leased or occupied in 
any way, and assuming that it possesses no value whatever, 
there would remain an area in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, which at the moderate rate 
of los. per acre would he worth 105,000,000, whWe the 
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South Australia, and Western Australia would at 5s. per 
acre amount to ;^i 72,000,000. And this vast estate in 
land and in revenue-yielding public works, amounting in the 
aggregate to ^^46 7,000,000, may be regarded as the colla- 
teral security for the public debt offered by the governments 
of coimtries inhabited by 4,000,000 of pec^:)le which possess 
a rev'enue of ^29,000,000 per annum, not more tflan a third 
of*whicli is raised by taxation. Most StjEites have only 
their revenue, obtained from the pockets of their people, to 
offer as security to the public creditor. Australia has in 
addition a vast national wealth which is every year by leaps 
and bounds (txpanding, until it attains a magnitude beyond 
tin; dreams of avarice. 

A perusal of th(;s(; Hgur<;s and facts should relieve the 
holders of Australian Gov'ernment securities from any' doubt 
aV)out tht'.ir value. Nor have private investors any cause 
for apprehension <;xct;j>t the small number who tempted by 
high inte'r<;st embarke.d their capital in, risky ventures. 
Some of the newly^ establisluxl land and mortgage banks 
hav(; lat(;ly gone into licpiidation. •Uut in every case 
these insolvimt concerns were tl>f recent origin, had been 
formed to assist in the intlation of reaf estate in and near 
the Australian capitals, and especially Melbourne, and had 
nothing in common with the more cautious and longer- 
established institutions. Hnglish or* Australian, which either 
transact the ordinary business of banks of issue and deposit, 
or lend m«.)ney on mortgage to graziers and farmers. 

There is a large school of financial writers who are of 
opinion that although there jnay be am[)le security for the 
principal and interest of existing Australian loans, they 
should now cease, at any rate for the present. The example 
of New Zt;aland has been cited to show the good efrects, 
which* as was shown by^ the .:\gent-General, Mr. Perceval, 
in the paper rec(;ntly'' read by^ him at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, result from “ a phase of econovny’. and abstinence 
from borrowing.” Many colonists entertain similar views. 
In his annual address to the Melbourne Chamber of Com- 
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merce, of which he was President, Mr. II. G. Turner 
a-ttribuied the land-boom in that city, and the mass of evils 
which followed from its collapse, to the cheap money caused 
by excessive importations of Britis.h capital. But Mr. 
Turner is the General Manajjer of the Commercial Bank of 
Australasia, and icheap money is not favourably regarded 
by banker*. Other authorities entertain different views, and 
consider that the*, policy of relying upon extc;rnal loAns 
cannot, and should not, be sto]>ped at short notice. The 
mainland of Australia has no great navigable watercourse, 
with the t'.xception of the Murray and its tributaries ; the 
same want is felt throughout New Zt^aland and 'Tasmania. 
Th(! territory has been op(m<;d uj> by railways ; without 
them agriculture must hava; b(;en confmeal to localities 
within a short distance from the sea-coast. But for the 
iron horse, the wheat-growing districts in the Northern 
areas of South Australia and the. fertile farms of the Wim- 
m(*ra and Gippsland, in Victoria, w'ould have remained in a 
state of nature. Nor would sheep-farms have ]>aid in the 
tlistant interior of New South \YaU;s and Oiieensland il the 
wool had to be conveytabto tlu; port of shipment by the 
old-fashit)ned bullock-drays. It would I)e imjjolitic to at 
once sto[) raihvay making, even though the gre^ater part 
of the work is completed, and the branchc^s which remain 
to be constructed are of minor importance. Tor the (-xisting 
lines cannot be profitably worked, until the whole system 
as originally jjropo.sed has been completed. 

While therefore., borrowing, both by'^ the Government and 
by private individuals, should be much more restricted in 
the future than it has been in the past, British capitalists 
w'ould depreciate the value of their own security, if they 
were suddenly to close their purses. All that is necessary 
is that Australian governments should take their cr6ditors 
into their confidence, should let them know the purposes to 
which the money it is sought to obtain will be applied, and 
should undertake that henceforth lines should be built for 
national and not for political purposes. In the construction 
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of railways Australia should be regarded as a whole, and 
every colony should, as far as practicable, sink its indivi- 
duality, and act as if Australian b'ederation were an ■accom- 
plished fact, d'his advice does not apply to New Zealand 
and Tasmania, which are islands, and whose railway systems 
are complete ift theniselv(;s. An unwise* policy has fre- 
(luen'tly guided the construction schemes in the past*. Some 
of*lhe lines in tlie. S<.)uthern districts oi New South Wales 
were built in order to divert traftic to Sydney, which for 
geographical reasons would otherwise have gone to 'Mel- 
bourne. \ icloria evtai now proposes to constr'uct a railway 
in order to bring to Melbourne produce which now buds its 
way easily and cheaply to South Australia by the rivf;r 
Murray. Tin- south-eastern district of the last-mentioned 
colony bristles with lint;s who.se principal ol)ject is to bring 
goods to its own ports which otherwise might have been 
k)rwarded to thor^e. of \dctoria. In (jueensland, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania, the interests t^f districts were 
advanecai to the injury of the colony as a whole,* and politi- 
cians were, ratlier anxious that each Vocality should (obtain 
its full share of the ( jovernin?.;nt e\|.jenditure, than that 
railway construction should [Kiy its way, or o[;en u[) country 
otherwise inaccessible. .Above all it is essential that more 
aitention should be directetl to immigration. The,gn;atest 
additional safc-guaril lor the Ihftish investor would be 
increasetl population. 'I'lutre may, at tlu; present time, be 
considerable tleijression tfiroughout Australia, and conse- 
quent tlifliculty in procuring employmenl. but it is impos- 
sible to belie.ve that iXustralasi^i with a far larger territory than 
the United States of America should remain with less than 
four million inhabitants, or should be contentc-d with the 
slow and gradual incri;asc: which comes Irom the c;.\cess of 
birilis over deaths. The great want ot Australia is popula- 
tion; and the sooner that fact is realized, and an immigra- 
tion policy initiapjd, the better for the coloijists themselves, 
and for their friends and creditors in Kurope. 
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BENGALI PHILOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 

{A Paper read before the JSlnth International Congress of Orientalists.) 

In this paper, '“On the Necessity of ’Ethnographical 
Studies to Philological Research : as illustrated by the 
Bengali Language,” I cannot claim to put forward a fully 
established case based on (juite conclusive evidence ; for 
to db this would necessitate an exhaustive ethnographical 
study of the seventy million inhabitants of Lower ]5engal, 
a study that no one individual could hope to carry out. 

I believe, however, that, in the restricted studies 1 have 
personally been able to make, I have disclosed certain 
linguistic facts of great interest, and have been able to 
deduce from them a philological principle of considerable 
importance and far-reaching effect : a principU; which dotis 
not app(;ar to hi've bc;en adecpiately n;cognised in the past. 

It is chielly with the desire of subjecting this principle 
to the fullest investigation, and to point out the direction in 
which facts likely to illustrate it are to be sought, that I 
have put forward researches which are still unfinished ; the 
results of which, consequently, cannot as yet ’claim to be 
fully demonstrated facts. 

In following up the line of inquiry which i have laid 
down, 1 shall try, first, to make clear the character of 
the Bengali language, with special reference to the old 
metropolitan District of INIurshidabad, the language of 
which I have particularly studied : 

Secondly, I shall attempt to explain the ethnographical 
relations of this District as far as I have been able to 
understand them : 

And, lastly, I sh.all put forward the conclusions I have 
been led to form, from comparing the philological with the 
ethnogra])hical facts. 

In discussing the character of the Bengali language, I 
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am met at the outset by a difficulty of definition. One 
grammarian wishes to exclude from Bengali all words bor- 
rowed directly from the Sanskrit : another would ignore all 
the colloquial or so-called “ low ” words ; a third would 
set aside all loan-words from Persiein and Arabic. At this 
rate very little of the Bengali language* would be left to 
discuss. . • 

t believ'e this confusion arises from the, fact that there 
are, in Low(^r Bengal, three distinct forms of the Bengali 
language, which I found side by side in the District* of 
Alurshidalxul. 

'file first of these, the literary dialect of Sanskrit-Bcngali,* 
is the language of tlie Brahmans, and the classes directly 
under Brahmanical inlliuince. In the. pas.sage I have 
S('lect(^d to illustrate this Sansknt-lk.uiga1I literary dialect, 
fift\' per cent, of the words are, in form, [lure Sanskrit ; 
while the rest ar<.i of the same origin, but have been 
subj<;ctetl to the softening and weakening process which 
may be called “ Prakriti/cing.” 

'J'he second form of the language*, is the Mussulmanl- 
Bengaii.t the lite‘rary dialect of tile learned Muhammadans, 
and also the language introducfid by *the Aruhammadan 
doctors in the legal lorms and technical phrases of the law 
courts. In the illustrative passage 1 have chosen, jifty per 
cent, of the words arc pure Arabic or I’ersian, twenty-eight 
[ler cent, ape Prakriti/ed words, while only twenty-two per 
cent, are of pure Sanskrit ftirm. 

The.se two literary dialects — the Saijskrit- Bengali and 

■ A I narfi ye dike, jnananct»onuiilrxna k.iriy;!, deklii, shc-i dike i 

dekhilc [lai, \e kono vastu mnan utpaniui hailc-ehliL-, kono vastu va hhinna 
bliinna blu'iva parainanutc lina haitc elihe ; adya yc vastu ckrupa dekha yay, 
kalyalahar Ijliuui.'i bhava drslila bay ; varltamau niniesh niadhyc, Amanl 
yalia delin', abar, tatparakshanc i, taliar ar ekli bhava laksbita hay.'’ 

t V A\ inokuddama sankranta, sawal, jabal) karana jany.a, apan taraf iikil 
yukta kartlam ■ ukil mosuf, aiuar Uiraf, tikla niokuddaina-y, yc shakala 
sawfd j.ab.'ib, o ye kono kat^jat apan ba kalanu' ainar nania dastakhat kariya, 
shcri'slha y dakhil kariben, o yc .kagjat o dalil wa|)as lail)en, tat-samadaya 
amar krta karmmer nyaya kabul o nianjur.’’— Troin a Power of AUonicy, 
or I'akil-udma. 
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the ATussulmani-Jien^ali are artificial products of quite 
recent oriqin. They stand to each otlier, it should be 
noted, -in e.xactly the same relation as literary Hindi and 
Urdu, and have their origin in the same causes. 

Apart from and beneath them lies the true Bengali 
language, the speech of the illiterate millions, the so-called 
vernacular or “ I.ow-l^cngali,’' which is, for pliilological 
purposes, far more interesting and valuable than the l;alf- 
Sanskrit or half- Persian jargon of the liu;rate few. 

Phis “ I.a^w-Bengali ” is the language of the illiterate, 
masses -that is, it is a languag(‘ with no written documents, 
if \\H^ exc(![)t the speeches of the. inferior charact(.;rs in 
Bengali dramas, the analogue! of th(! Prakrit in the* Sanskrit 
Natakas. Being without proper written documt:[ils, any 
exact analysis of it becomes much more! difficult ; aiiel, for 
the same reason, it is subject to great local variation. 

My own obsetrvations of 1 a)w-lk^ngali apply [primarily to 
the district of A1 urshidabatl : but I am of opijiion tliat they 
will be: foinid gcaierall)' true for the: whole of I.ower Bengal. 

Of the v(.)cabul:iry <jf l.ow - Bengali, as talked in 
Murshitlabad, I have: foi^med the following conclusions : 
P'irst, that tlie nuinber of pure Sanskrit words is greatly 
less; and that the few Sanskrit words reinainijig are, cast in 
a new phonetic mould, or undergo the i)rocess of weakening 
and slurring called Prakritizing."*" 

After this large Prakrit element come what, f<.)r want of 
a better name, I must call aboriginal {dc\s/ni-/(i) wmals, such 
as (turban) and donga, I have collected a number of 

of i^akritizinij; : 

Sti /iskrit, 1,070 : 


K 1 .slain, Kris/uia - 

Kislito. 

Ikshii, sN^tir I'tjjjc 

- Akh. 

Kokiln, au'ko(» 

- .Koil. 

Cianlnbha, uss 

(la da. 

Jnana, knoioledge 

(Ivan. 

I'ushkara, ionk 

I’okiir. 

raclhia, loins or Ganges - 

IViddo. 

Srnarana, remembrance 

Shoron. 

\'aishnava, l^is/inu ile 

Eoishtoh. 
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these words in Murshidabad ; but they require further study : 
for it is difficult to be quite sure about sonic of them, owinj^ 
to the fact that many words in Sanskrit dictionaries are 
probably old aborigitlal loan-words. Bishop Caldwell cites 
.some of these, arnonq^st them being “ nan/i," variims, and 
“ kuti,” a /lOHse, both in common use in Bengal.^. 

f m ■ . * * 

^If it be not too soon to generalize, I should say that the 
dcsJia-ja element in Low-lkmgali comprises the names of 
fishes, plants, birds, utensils, and so on — in fact, *the 
vocabulary of a primitive people. Probably the vocabulary 
ol I .ow-Bf;ngali is made up in something like the following 
pro[K:)rtions ; 

words - - 70 jK'r (’cnt. 

Desha- j.L words - - 25 ,, 

IVtM'an, ctt!., words • ’ 5 

The grammar of Low- Bengali is, 1 think, of the highest 
interest and importance. As far as I have been able to 
analyze it , I have come to the following .preliminary con- 
clusions ; 

In the; substantive, there is a, distwict tendency to form 
the olilicjiK- cases, not by indectiDns, but by adjoined nouns 
of position or mode ; for e.\'am[)le : 

I);‘irA ((Iwiiiii), “by the deer [or the 1 ii^truincntal. 
bhilor (bhitart’), “interior,'’ for t lie I.ocaUve, 

Pakliye (paksho), “side,” . for the I.oeative. 

Kaeli (kakidia), “armjiit — side,” for the Loealivo. 

Ilik (dish), “direction,” for the 1 >ative. 

Or by adjoined gerunds ; 

Diya, “lun ing "iven,” in the sense of “a<on !4 

t'hO-re (chhariya), “ having abamloned,’’ for the .Vblative. 

'I'he accusative is declined only in the pronouns. The 
plural is lornied, not by terminations, but by adjoined 
nouns of number ; 

• * Oan, “a host.” l,ok, “folk.” 

P'or example ; 

Clu'isha-lok, “cultivator-folk,” for “ eultivntors.” 

Por inanimate objects, the pltiral is often formed by doubling 
the noun, according to certain phonetic rules : 

NKW SERIKS. 
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■ JaniM-jami ; lands : from j.aini, land. 

' I .an"al-tangal ; ploughs ; from kingal, a floupi. 

Ilaslma-lasliua : In'll hooks ; from hashua, a bill hook. 

The oblique cas(\s of the [)lural are formed by adding the 
same adjoined substantives as in the singular, so that, 
strictly sjjeaking,* singular and plural Ivave the sanie 
terminations. 

If a feminine- adjective is formed at all, it is formed, riot 
by a termination, but by an adjoined noun of S(.;x ; but, 
practically, adjectives are undeclined, (;xcept when they arc 
u.sed as substantives. 

The verb, in Low-P>cngali, tends to form the active voice 
<;xclusively by adjoining kotte (karite ; S. kartum ; to do) 
to a verbal noun. Similarly it tends to form thi? middle 
voice by hote (haite ; Pali ; hotun ; to t>c) ; while the 
passive voice is formed by adjoining jete (yaite ; S. yatum ; 
lo go) to a verbal noun. 'I'heni is a distinct tendency in 
Low-Bengali to- conjugate; only tlu'se thre.e verbs (kotte, 
h<.)te, jete), ‘reducing all otlu-rs to the f<jrm of a verbal noun. 

Adverl)S are form(;d by the noun “ rokom," mode or 
manner, adjoincnl to substai'itiv(;s. 

Pr(;]jositions, ]:)roperly speaking, ther^.; are none. And, 
finally, all words tend to become as short as possible, lieing 
mostly monosyllables or dissj llables. 

'fo sum u|>, the chahicteristics of tin; substantives in 
Low-Pengali are : 

Casc.s loniu'd hs adjuinrtl nouns of position ; 

Xuniher forni»:d by adjoined nouns c;f multitude : 

(itrndei cxpres.sed, if at all, by adjoined nouns of si x : 
(.]ase-tenninations liein^ ideiitiral in sin.^ular and ])lural ; 

Anti there being only one fleeicnsion. 

The characteristics of the verb are : 

'J‘he active voice, formed by a verbal noun and the infinitive “ to do/' 

'The middle voice, formed by a verbal noun and the infinidve “ to be.” 

'I'he passive voice, formed by a verbal noun and the infinitive “ lo go.” 

All Other vcrbs-tcncl to lapse into a verbal noun, and there 
is only one conjugation. 

Now, putting aside the preconceived idea that Bengali 
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ijframmatical forms are derived from Sanskrit in the ^ame 
way that Italian forms are derived from Latin, I think ft 
will be at once admitted that Low-Ben<^ali, if I have 
described it rightly, is ‘not “ inllectional ” at all ; but “ agglu- 
tinative,” or midway between the “ monosyllabic ” and 
“ agglutinativ'c ”* stages ; that it is, in ‘fact, far closer, 
grimimatically, to the Drav'idian, Tamil and Telugu, than 
to the Aryan, b'rench, and Italian. It is* worth noting, 
with reference to this, that Bishop Caldwell, in his “ Coui- 
parativ'e Grammar,” especially notes the similarity oC the 
Bengali with the 1 )ravidian [>a.ssi\'e ; and cites the identity 
of termination for singular and plural, which I have noted 
in Low- Bengali, as one of the distinctive features of an 
agglutinative language, like 'I'ctmil or Telugu. 

I'his l^ovv- Bengali is the language of the illiterate masses, 
r)f all sects and cast<‘S, throughout Lower Bengal ; and the 
fact that Lozo- lli'n^a/i is an agiihtiinaln'c language, like I he 
Prazidian longues, is the first conclusion* 1 wish to put 
forward. 

riirning from the. jihilology to thi; etlihography of Lower 
B(.;ng:d, as exemplified by the l*)istrict ^)f Alurshidabad, it 
shouiil bi; noted, at the outset, tliat the; Ctrnsus Division of 
tlu; population into Hindus, Mussulmans and aborigines, 
has no .-thnical v.ilue wdiatever. The employment of 
■general terms likt; ‘‘ Hindu” in <;thuv)graphy is ([uite illu- 
sory, and ought to be avoidc;d ; like whitewash over a 
mo.saic, tlwsse geni.;ralizations hide real differenctxs which 
are often of the first importance. 

Th*' ma.ss of rural Mussulmans in Lowi'.r Bengal are not 
at all the. desct.mdants t)f Alussulman itivaders, whether 
Persian or Mughal, but converts from one or other of. the 
forms of rc;ligion cl.assial as “ Hinduism”: and, (.'thnically, 
they* cTiffer ^n nothing from the; masses of “ Hindus ’ about 
them. Lvioent as this is at the present day, it was ev'cn 
more so, fifty years ago. A local writer, speaking from 
personal acquaintance with the Mu.ssulman peasantry in 
* Quoted in the Iiiipcrial Gazetteer of India, art. “ llengal,'’ p. '89. 
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the northern districts of Lower Bensjal, in our own day, 
states “ that not one in ten could recite the; brief and simple 
Kalma, or creed, whose constant repetitioJi is a matter of 
unconscious habit with all trood Mussidmans. lie dt;scribed 
them as ‘ a sect which observes none of the ceremonies of 
its faith, .which is ignorant of the simplest formulas of its 
creed, Avhich worships at the shrines of a rival religion, and 
tenaciously adheres to practices which were denounced as 
the foulest abominations by its founder.’ ” 

Another writer puts the case e[)igrammalicall)' : “ The 
masses of rural Mussulmans are little better than a monorel 

O 

breed of circumcise.d Hindus,” Setting aside, therefore, 
the division into Mussulmans, Hindus and aborigine.s, 
adopted by the Ccaisus, as, ethnically, (juiti; illusory, I shall 
state my conclusions as to the real race-divisions of the 
million ami a (piarter of inhabitants of the Murshidabad 
district. 

Omitting obviously immigrant eleimaits (Afghans. 
Armenians, luiropeans), I found three entindy distinct 
ethnical typt;s. 

First, the true fndo-Jl ryan type, with the following 
characteristics ; 

l''inc features. 

Atniiline nose. 

Large eyes, with un in'rlined axis. 

I ^er} )e n d i e ii I a r f ore head. 

ShtjrL U[j[>er lip ; tlie li[)S thin. 

I^'irni c'h in. 

Check-l)ones not proniinenl. 

Fine wavy hair. 

lieard, if grown, curly. 

Rather large head. 

Hands and feet, small and well formed. 

And — perha[LS mo.st striking — a fair, almost ICuropean, complexion. 

The proportion of this true Indo-Aryan type extrcimely 
small; in Mur.shidabatl District I should put its representa- 
tives at some ‘thousands, or perhaps only some hundreds ; 
and out of the forty thou.sand Brahmans in the District, 
enumerated in the census of 1872, only a very small pro- 
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p(irtion are of the Indo-Aryan type. This fact fully btr.irs 
out what we. know from the Sanskrit Kpic and Brahmana 
lit(;rature of the admission of other castes to Brahmanhood. 
< )n a future occasion. I hojie to point out the bearing ot 
ethnography on many such passages in the Sanskrit books. 

The. second t)«()e I noUxl, which may be^ called the Itido- 
CJiinc-sc type, had the; following characteristics ; ' • 

'riiirk, ill-forinrd fcatiiros. 

I > road, ILtI nose. 

S11K1I] eyes, willi inclined axis. 

Low, receding r(.>rchcad. 

Lui\^ ii])j)cr li]) ; the li]»s thick. 

\'cr)' prominent check hones. 

( "oarsc, lank hair. 

Seanly beard. 

body and limbs kir^c*, with larkte joints. 

I.aree hands anrl Ha.t t'eet- 

I >i]‘>ky C(.)ni|)le\ion, with a dislint't snb-shadc of yellow. 

1 hi.s Iiulo-t'liincse type is most numerous in the western 
half f)f th<- district (Kandi), <m the highep lands on the 
right bank of the. Ithagirathi, whc'.re the coulitry' ri.sc's 
gradually towards the. Santal Ferg,unnafes» 

i should. b<; inclined to j>ut the numbers of this Indo- 
Chinese type at bclwec.-n i'i\ e ami si.\' hundreil thousand for 
ihi; whole Murshidabad 1 )istricl. 

The third, .and most niuma'ou.sly representcal tyiJcr^in this 
district, is what I sludl venture t(» c.Ml the I^raz'idian type, 
as having man\y if not all, reatur(;s in common with the 
I'amil or Telugu-sjjeaking "I ^ravidians of Southern India, 
a h<; characteristics of tlu; I )ravidian type .in Bengal are ; 

W'ell-forined features. ^ 

Noses, straight and not Hat. 

Jvips sli<;luly thicker than in the Aryan type. 

Coarser hair, never wavy. 

beard, wlien grown, plciuiful, bill never curly. 

ICyes rather small, but their axis uninelined. 

lM>rchcad generally ]^er[)endicular. 

N 1 odium length upper-lip. 

C^hcck-btmes not prominent, 

Height, below medium ; chest llal. 

Large hands and flat feet. 

Very dark, almost black, skin. 
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"I'his Draz'idian type is generally found in the eastern half 
of the District (Lalbagh and Sadar), and its representatives 
are mostly Mussulmans. 1 am inclined to jxit the type at 
betvvc'.en seve.n and eight hundred thousand for the whok* 
district. 

My observations, therefore, would lead me to estimate 
the. population of Murshidabad as follows : 

Betwecai seve*n and eight hundred thousands of Dravidian 
type : between five and six hundred thousands of Indo- 
Chinese t) pe : a few thousands, perhaps hundreds, of pure-. 
Aryan tyjK. ; with immigrant (denn-nts, Madrasis, non- 
Indian Asiatics and hurojieans. 

I am incliiKid to belit;vi- tliat tht.; same [>roportions are 
broadly true for the whok; of Lower Bengal ; and I e.Npect 
that future investigations will show that, out of tht; sevcnt\ - 
ont; million inhabitants of Bengal, more than st;venty millions 
are eith<.;r Dravidians or Indo-Chinese; the Indo-Chinese; 
being generally grou[>ed among and round the; hills, while: 

s 

the Dravidians are; found in the de.;!taic anel alluvial [)lains. 

That the fact of this nejn-Aryan elemc;nt was anciently 
recogniseM, in spite; of linguistic atlinities, is, I think, shown 
l)y Mann, s. 45* , if so, the;n the; Dravielians and Inek)- 
('hinc;se of Bengal represent the “ Aryan- voiec-jel Dasyus.’ 

Besides the ethnical evidence here put ff>rward, I could, 
if .space; i)ermitteel, establish thej .same- results e)n ethno- 
graphical greiunds ; showing in de;tail that almcjst everything 
that is regarde;e.l as most characU;risiic in the; “ I lintluism ” of 
Bengal (which has been slmwn t<^ be substantially the same 
as the; Mussulmar\ism of the rural masst;s, under another 
name) is really the indigenous product of Inde)-Chinese or 
Dravidian racers. 

Take, for instance, certain beliefs of the (Kolarian) 
Santalis, a race undejubtedly Indo-Chinese;.^ 

Kach hamlet of the .Santalis is governeel by its own 

* Manu, .\. 45 ; 

“ Afuklni-hahiiru-paj-janain, ya loku jaiayo vahih ; 

All(jcf;lia-va(;hash-charyava<;has sarve te Dasyavas sinrtali.” 

t Vide; lm(>eriai Gazetteer of India, vejl. “India,” pp., 59, 60. 
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headman, who is supposed to be a descendant of the ori- 
ijinal founder of the village, and who is assisted by a deputy- 
headman and a watchman. The Santalis trace their tribes 
to the seven sons <jf the first parents, and the Santal must 
take liis wife, not from his own tribe, but from one of the 
six others, Sy strong is the bond of race, that expulsion 
from the tribe was the only Sant.il pumshmenk h'or the 
SfttUali the earth swarms with spirits and demons, whose 
ill-will li(.‘ tries to avert. 1 1 is religion consists of nature- 
worship and offerings to the ghosts of his anct;stors. l;irst 
the race-g<^tl. then th(; tribe-god, then the family-god require 
thi; oblation ; but, bttsides these;, th(;n; are the spirits of his 
forc'.fathers, rivea'-spirits, forest-spirits, well-d<*mons, and a 
mighty host of uns(;en b(;ings whoat he must ke(;[) in good 
humour. His goels chieflv' dwell in the ancient Sal-trees 
which .shade his hamlets; lu; prt)pitiaLes them with offerings 
of tlu; blootl of goats, cocks, and chickens ; if the sacrifice.r 
cannot afford ;in animal, he draws near U) his gods with a 
real flower or a iv;d fruit. * 

I’ive.ia one olTh<.s<: purely .Santali, .1 ndo-Chinese. customs 
ihi.‘ \ illage li'sulman, marria^'c inside the jat but outside 
the gotra ; e.xpulsion from thejfit ; demeyt aiul .s[.>iriL worship ; 
ofte.ring.'> of blood replaced by real flowers ; e)l)latie)n te) the; 
ancestors — are. gt;ne;rally considc;r<^d part and i)arcel eif the 

\ erv e.sse;nce' of e;e;rt‘monial Hinduism. • 

^ • 

I'hem take a 1 )ravidian race;, the Kaiielhs of Orissa.* 
Ame)ng the* Dravidian K^indhs, as among the; liulo-Chine.se; 
Santalis, marriage; be;t\vet;n relations, or e;ve;n wdthin the 
same tribe, is fejrbitlden. The Kandlis engageel only in 
husbantlry anti war, and despiscel all other weirk. Attached 
to each Kandh village was a row of hove;ls, inhabitt;d by a 
le)wer race, whe) were not allenved to hold land, to gg forth, 
te:) iyittle, or to jejin in the village; weirship. These poor 
people d*id all the dirty wxjrk tjf the hamlets, and supplied 
families eit he-reulitary we;avers, blacksmiths, pe)tters, herds- 
men, and di,stille;rs. They we;re; not ill-trt;aled, and a por- 

* \ idf ///if’eriiil Ituu tlCi'i' of ///(//’</, vcl. “ Indi;),” p[>. di, 62. 
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tion of each feast was left for them. But they could never 
rise in the social scale. No Kandh could eng^age in their 
work without degradation, nor eat food prepared by their 
hands. The lo\v(;r race, can give no account of their origin, 
but are sup[)Osed to be a ruder tribi; whom the Kandhs 
found in [)ossession of their bills. The I^andhs used to 
practise human sacrifice. 

Here again we have, in a purely Dravidian race Inhabit- 
ing a remote mountain range, a series of customs generally 
considered to be purely “Hindu”; and in the relation of 
the Kandhs it) the subject race, \v(‘ have .a remarkable 
analogy to Manu’s precept ; “It is the duty of a Kshatriya 
to fight : it is th(‘ duty of a Shudra to serve.” The divi- 
sion of this lower race into hereditary trade-guilds or castes, 
is e.\actly the same as in “ Hintluism ”; as also tlui institu- 
tion of human .sacrifice : th(i last human sacrifice, to the 
Hindu goddess Kali was offertal, in Hugli, only twenty- 
seven years ago. 

It is cpiite evident, therefori;, that a medley of the. beliefs 
and customs of ihi^ Santalis and Kandhs. or of other Indo- 
Chinese or Dravidian irilies,, might, by the addition of a few 
names, become, the .“Hinduism” of Bcmgal ; , ju.st as this 
“ Hinduism,” with the addition of a few rittts, has become 
the hlussulmanism of tlie rural masses — the “ mongrel 
breed of circumcised llincjus.” In fact, the Mussulmanism 
and Hinduism of Bengal are. nothing but a medley of the 
beliefs and customs of non-Ary:vi Dravidians and Indo- 
Chinese. 

It would be of absorbing interest to e.xaminc how far 
the.se original beliefs of the non- Aryan tribes have affected 
the faith of the Aryan Brahmans ; how far, to the inverse 
attraction of the non-Aryan races, are due the successive 
changes from the bright gods of the Vedas to the comple.x 
mythology of the later Puranas. ’ 

It would be of ab.sorbing intercist ; but many years of 
patient study are re([uired, before any firm conclusions can 
be reached ; so that I must content myself with recording 
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the conviction that this is the direction In<lian Orientalisni 
will takt; in the future. 

In the mcaniimt;, I think I may say that the evidence of 
beliefs and customs I have brought forward, fully supports 
my ethnical conclusion as to the Jdravidian and Indo-Chinese 
e ha racier of thcnpopulat ion of lien oal. , 

I have spoken of th«“. inverse attraction of religion : there 
is, •however, another inverse attraction, that/jf language, to 
which I wish to draw attention. 

It will be rememben^d that my first conclusion in. this 
iiKpiiry was, that the Bengali of the masses }.anv- Bengali 
is an agglutinative language like the I )ravidian tongues ; 
or a languag(.‘ betwf;{ai th(.? monosyllabic and agglutinative 
stages, like th*^ Indo-Chinese .Santali. .My second con- 
clusion was that the; masses of Bengalis are not Aryan in 
race, or \ e.dic in religion ; but that in race and religion they 
are almost pure Dravidians and I iido-Cdiiiiese. 

b rom these major and minor nremises 1^ would draw the 
conclusion that tin; agglutinative cm s(;ini-agglutinative 
gramimir of the Beng.ili of the m.tsses Is.direclK due to the 
liu’ctse .Attraction ” ol the a'jglutinativ*' or scmi-agglu- 
tiu.'live. grammar of the 1 )ra\ idian and'Iiulo-Chint'se lan- 
guag(.-s it has displaceil, or is displacing. 

It is true that this conclusion is at varianct; with the 
axiom that “languages adopt vocables, but grammar never,” 
— an axiom broailly true of full)' formed languages ; but I 
Ijelievii it can be shown that nascent languages do ado[)t 
grammar; and that tin; proc(;ss can be watched actually in 
tiperation. I ma)' illustrate this conclusion by two dialects 
Hnglish, in prricirss of formation at this moment, both of 
which are adopting tin; grammar of the languagt; they are 
displacing. 

The* first of these nascmit dialects is what is called 
“ Pidgin ’’ or China- It nglish the dialect of Knglish spoken 
by the Chinese in California and Australia. This “ Pidtrrn ” 
is a dialect mainly Pinghsh in vocabulary, but purely 
Chinese, I belicv’e, in grammar ; it is probable that, even 
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now, this dialect is spoken by a far larger number of people 
than Albanian, or Ikisqiie, or Armorican, or a score of other 
languages whose independent existence is un(|uestionable. 

I believe, therefore, that I am right in saying that, in China- 
Knglish, or “ Pidgin,” we hava; an instance of grammatical 
“ lnvt;rse Attract'on,” by which the Kng-’ish vocabulary 
adopted by the Chineses has been attracted into the gram- 
matical form of the Chines(i language whicli it is displaciiig. 

\V(* can see exactly the same process going on nearer 
home, in a dialect of Knglish spoken by the peasantry in the 
south and wc!st of Ireland. It has been shown by 1 )r. D. 
Hyde, th<.; Celtic scholar, that the •' I libernicisms " of this 
dialect are nothing but wonl for word translations of pure; 
Gaelic idioms into Knglish another ease of “ Inverse* 
Attraction,” by which the; aelo[)teel vocal.>ulary is attracteel 
into the; grammatical form of the language it has dis[)laceel. 

In thee same; way, I conc(;ive; ihat whe n the,; I nde)-Chine;se.; 
aiul 1 >ravidian inhabit.mts be)rrenveel an Aryan, .Sanskritic or 
Prakritic voe;abulary, this vocabulary was attracteel inte) the 
grammatical feirm e*! the; agglutinative languag(;s it elis- 
placed ; anel that t<j this “ Inverse; Attraertieen ” is due; thee 
decieleellv agglutinative; characte;r which I have shown as 
pcrvaeling Low-Mengali grammar. 

It may be reme;mbc;reel that, in ele.scrilnng the; preje'e;ss e>f 
Prakriti/.ing, I showeel that, e^n their adeqjtie^n inte) Bengali, 
Sanskrit w'orels were cast inte) a ncia p/ionclic n/oitld ; this 
pre)cess of re-castirng is a phe)rietic “ Inverse Attractieni,” 
just as the; assimilatie)n e)f fe)rm is a grammatical “ Inverse; 
Attractietn.” I believe both processes can be elemeinstrateel 
to take place in every case; when a w'orel, or a group of 
words, are; aelopteel into a language of a different phe)nctic 
or grammatical type. The; Prakritizing e)f Sanskrit we)rds, 
in their passage te) Bengali, I conce;ive;, the;refore;, te)ebe the 
result of the; e;ffort of Dravidian and Indo-Chinese — races 
of a diflerent phonetic type - to pronounce Sanskritic forms. 

This pre)ce.ss of Prakritizing, in India, is curiejusly like 
what takes place when races of a different phejnetic type 
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try lo [)roiiounce I^iglish, or some other Aryan language. 
Compare thc! Prakrit forms Vihapaddi for yrhaspafisy and 
Kilifi/io for Klis/ilas, with the Polynesian Ifiiccli for slecl^ 
aiul the Chinese Kd-lPsi-fu for CZ/ris/, and it is at once 
e.vidcmt that Llie same process of phonetic “ Inverse Attrac- 
tion ” is operative, in both cases. • 

It is unnecessary, at jn'esent, ti> collect further instances of 
‘*In\^ersc‘ Attraction,” whcither [)honetic oi; grammatical. I 
believe! it will be iound that these process(!s invariably take 
place, when(!V(!r a x'ocablc! or a vocabulary is adopted by a 
race of a diiftreiU phonc!tic or grammatical {yp<- ; that the 
\*oc:abl(! or vocalnilary tttnds to assume." the [)honctic or 
gi'ammatical form of tlu! language.! it displac es ; further, that 
tlu* evidc!nc(! ol this attraction iiaving tak(!n place in a lan- 
guage will iiilallibly indicate! its adopuion l.)y an alien race ; 
ant.l, lasil) , that in this law of “ Invc‘rsc! Attraction ” we have! 
tiu‘ “ missing link ” of c!vidence, for the lack (.)f which 
ielc ntit) ol vocal.)ulary has often lK.!en wpcmgly interpreted 
as ulentil.) of blood ; and that this hitherto little noticc'xl 
pI'iiIol»;gi(';il law v\'iil l;(! found toincjdHy the normal [progress 
<j| linguistic t h •v'c!l()pmc.‘nt, as laVgc-I)* as the mimetic instinct 
(.il iusc.c:ts and ilowers mudilii!S the normal progress of 
atavistic rej)r(.)duciion. 

.And, though I do not exjx'ct that ihe.se results will be 
ac:ceptc!d without iurther study aiul e\;imination, I do con- 
lid<"ntly C’laim that they demonstrate tin.! nec:c!SS!t\’, or. at 
any rate., tlur. abundaiU *ad\ antage, ot combining PAUno- 
gra[)hlcal SlLKlic!s with Philolc:>gical Kc!s/jarch. 

Clf ARM s J( >IiN.'>'[< )N, 

Hcmgal Civil Service. 
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Pv \\'. (’•. A>I<)X, 

|.i|v;ine-.i ^Lcnlai y, Jl.M.'v 'I’oKiij-,. 

Dr. 'rsriMuX discove ry of a number of artificial caves at Nishi \’oshinii in 
J'!astcrn Jajian will be received wath much interest l)y all who lui\e iJ^ive-.i 
attontit.ui to fapanest' arelavulc^ay. A ftnv of these monuments of anticjuity 
had l)een alrend}’ examined by others, but it was reserved for him to i xplon; 
tliem on an extensive si'ale and to supjtly many intcrestlnL^ details wiilcli 
throw much lii^ht on their cliaraclc-.r ami object. rerha])s he* may on simie 
future oi'casion favour us witli a similar re[)ort on the thirty other < ave 
distrif'ls which he has visited. 

Put, while rend<*ring justice to ihi' value of the hn'ts collected by I u*. 
'I'suboi, it may be ]KTmitted to cjiicstion some: of his ('oiu'lusions, mort^ 
cs|)ecially his view that these excavation-, were primarily inteiuU d as dwell- 
ings. 'rivere apjiears, from tlie evidence he himscll has furnished, good 
reason to think that they were meant in the fir^t [>la(a: for sepulchres, 
althougli some of them were doubtless used as shelters by beggars or out- 
laws at a later ])eriod, 

I'drst of all it strikes one as im[)n^bable that so mueh kii)our should have 
been e\[jended merelv to j)rovide a dark and narrow ci.ll (2 or metre.'. 
S(iuare), so wel that gutters w’erc rece.>.saiy to <'arr\ off the Uakage, and 
with slet:])ing nc<'ouun<)datit)n for ady one, two, oi’ occasionally three 
Iversons. This too is in a (’ountry where wood and other building materials 
are abunv.Iant. It is not easy to ^ee bow’ tiu* ordinary occupati(.)ns of a 
hoLiseludd could bi- carried, on in such a narrow space, witli doors iijieiiing 
on a precipitous liillsidex 'The improbability becomes more glaring vVhen 
it is reinemben.'d that mini the earliest times the Japanese liav^.* been an 
agricultural race, amJ that accommotlatioii was laxpiired n(;l only ha* their 
families but for llieir implements of Inisbaiidry, tbeir ('roi:)s, and tlieir 
domestic animals. Nor is this all. A glan('C at the drawings given o])j.o 
silo to ]>- 2.S3, showing the ukkIcs of closing the entrances, will i.onvim e 
anyone that the roof of the entrance, w ith its dn^p near the middle, was so 
constriK'led jairposel)’ liial it might be closed /rtnu fhe with a slab 

of stone, an arrangement \vlii<'h aloiu- leads irresistibly to the c<.>nclusion 
that these excavations could not have been [irimarily meant for dwellings. 

Dr. d suli(u very justly [>oints <>ut that the fragments of Iwaibe (sacrificial 
vessels) found close to the caves iiuist be contemporaneous with them use 
as tombs. It is a pity he could not have found s[)ace for a ukwc <letaik'd 
de.scri]>tion of this ])Ottcry. I jiresumc it is of the .same character as that 
called • Ch*dgi-yaki — vi/., ungla/.cd vessels of certain wclkdefined shajies, 
turned on a wheel, and ornamented with wavy lines ihade by a stick or 
wooden comb, d'he larger specimens have mat-impressioiis outside, and 
within are marked by a curious stamt*ed circular [lattern which has lieen 
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called the (Korean whe*el.^' Popular traditioti has it that thls^ kind of 
j)()ttery was introduced into Japan in the ciglith Century a.d. l.)y a P>iiddhist 
])rie^t of Corean extraction, named ( lioLti, who is also ereditoil intt r alia 
witii the invention of the potter's wheel, d'here is i^ood reason, however, 
to think that this instnifnent became known to the Japanese some cen 
luries before (nb^i’s time-. A i^uild of (.'orean p(jtters, who <*an hardly 
have been ignoraj#*. of the use of the wheel, was esUiblished in Japan in the 
fiftii. century. 'They were ]>robably the fust makers of the*so called (]ibgi 
ware, which, be it ol>ser\cd, is identical in crharailcr with the older C'orean 
pfjtter)'. 'The infercnct; as to th<.‘ date of the [)otter}. j'ound by I )r. 'Psuboi 
and of the f'ases with which it is assoeiaU‘<l is obvious. 

'The c|a\ c ylindeisl ibund near tin* caves bchjn- to a different catT.-ef)ry. 
'I'l’.ey are not wlwx l mad(.‘, but sha[)ed in a mould, an<l ar<* more like terra - 
colL'i than jiotlery. 'I'iiev are not ('orean in st\li‘, and ])rol)al)!y represent 
ll)e ty].>e })ottt*r\ in use in Jaj»an befon- th<.‘ establishment of tlie Corean 
maiuifact me. d'lieiv is thorefoo' no reason to limit their riL^e tf» the date 
just inertlioiw'cl, and, in fa<‘t, thev are fonnd snrroimdiriL: the totVibs of 
emperors wlio must back to the 1 )(.‘i;imiine: of llie C!liristian era if not 
hirther. iJul these cylinders are a[)piirtenaiu'es of a tumulus of the first or 
se«'oiid class. 'I’heir objeel was, t)ari]\ at least, t?.) j>resenl the soil from 
!>ejny washed awa\ b)' rain, and thc\ have no ra/Sia/ ipifrc iri connection 
wiili < ;lvcs duL; in a rO('k. 'I'heir ]n\-s(.nce at Xishi N’oshimi, if there is no 
mistake as tin* description, ]»oints not doubt rully* to the existence of a 
lar-e s. ]>ulch.r.d mound hi tlie imnutliale vicinity. 'I’hN supposition is 
rendeied nioie probabh- by the f.u;! that Mn Satow in the [xepor al.»ove 
-.i fcrjvei lt» deseril'cs sonu; such mounds, wh.ieh are situated a few miles 
farther north. \\'«aild it be possible for I )r. 'rsul )(>i U) have this siiLtLtestion 
vei!tie-d ? 

.\ slw>n des< litilion of the (nalnuiry system of interment tmiciisi-d by the 
upi)er t'lasses in Ain Ja])an may throw sunie lieht on the relation in 
’.. hit'll these cavi!-toinbs slam I towaids it. d'lie most ancient lomb seems 
to ha\e been a [)lain c'irt'ular tiimiilns of no i;rvat .si/e ereeted on an 
elevatit)!!. At least, some of tin* more ancient laiij >ertjr.s were buried in 
mounds of this (’haracter. At -t^oine lime, however, not far distant from 
the C!hristian Kpoeh, a hie,iily speriali/ed form ot tumulus eame into 
fasliion for the inlennenl of sovereie;ns. It cospsists of two mounds, one 
liaviiiL^ a circular base, the other slia[)ed like a truncated isosceles triangle, 
llie livo bein:t joined to^^elher so that the ground plan resembles a keyhole 
in form, ^Phis double mound is surrounded by one or sometimes two 
moats of a horse shoe shape. Many of these tumuli are of enormous si/e, 
varying in heigliL from twenty to sixty feet. 'Phat ot the Panperor Nintiiku, 
ne^r f-Sakai, measures ::;49-| tards round the outer of the two moats by 
which it is surrounded. 'They do not face any particular point of the 
horizon. The slojie is not even, but is brokcai by terraces, along eai'li of 

'• Nunicroiis drawings of lln.s |n»Ui'ry aie given in a papei* by Mr. Ik M. S.ilnw in 
vol. vii., part iii., of tlie 7 oj ihf .Uiafit S. i ty cf There i'^ .i 

collection in the Uritish Museum the (iowland eolleeti.in, 

t There i.s a specimen in ihe Pill Kiver'- Museum at ( >\ford. 
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which, as well as on the inari^in of the moats, is ])la(;ed n row of the clay 
cylhiders above incnti(;ned. 

It is uncertain at what time it became the j)ractic‘e to construct a vaulted 
stone chamber within the tumulus. We know, however, that some of these 



chambers date from die sixth century a.j>. 'I'hc entrance to them is by a 
long gallery, which always opens toward the south. 

Princes and enher jiersons of high rank were buried in circular mounds 
of smaller sixe, with one or two terraces provided witli rows of clay 
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cylinders, and usually surrounded by a small mcjal. 7 'hosc of later dale 
fvjntain a stone cliambcr. 

The Uiinuli of the nobility and officials may still be seen in ^reat 
numbers in the provinces near Kioto, known as the Clokinai. 'I'liey arc 
plain circular mounds without moat, terraces, or clay cylinders, and are 
i;encrally found in ;^roups on the lower slo[>(* of a hill. lake the others, 
they contain a chc^mbta*, wliich is entered by a ^illery o])cninL( to the 
south ^ -the same aspect as the Nishi ^’o^himi caves, 'riie* walls of the 
('liarnbcT cunvta‘L;c towards the. top, which is then roofed in by a few roijgh 
blocks (;f stone often many Ions in weii;ht. The gajlery is njofed in a 
similar n'lanner. Sometimes it was ailapted fur bein.e; closed by a larj^c 
slab t)f rock in a sijiiilar maunor to the entrances to the eaves at Nislii 
\'os)u‘nu\ but jiHjre conniKaily it was simi>ly closed by })loeks of stone 
thrown in an)'how. 

An edict lia^ ('oinc down to us dated a.o. 6j, 0, whi( li regulates minutely 
tile r'onsiruction of these tom))S. U is too long to tpiote hi cxttNso ; but I 
ina>' mention that it ])rovides tliat in the case of a functionary of the 
higiiest rank, the vault should be 9 feet hmg l)y 5 feet wide-, ami the 
( overing mound 7 fatlioms square and 3 fathon»s high. It was alse; 
enacterl that the tumuli should be built on un<'ullivated hill sides, and 
gr()U|!cd in ('eiiieierics insteMd e>f each family burying where they found it 
mos! (;on\ e.-nient. 

'I'oml)-. anr^wering the above descrijilion are not unfreeiucnt in the near 
ncighl »oiir)v )od of Nishi N'oshimi, as shown by Mr. Satow 's* paper already 
ref» ned to; and 1 think it wall a]>pear a pr(^l.)al)lc f.arnjecturc that llie 
ao.la '/■[ ea\t.*s discewaaed by Dr. I'suboi are air 'i<laj>lalion to eireiinrstances 
of this form oi butuk It was fe^une.! tliat lh<- sandstone ro( k lent itself 
mo.i- rc.idilv to a\ at ion thivn to the splilling off of tiro great slabs of 
stoiK* r(.‘(]U!red for the Kjofing e.^f the mound - emdosetl vaults, 'bheir 
siiuatioii in gi'uups onabaiien liill side may well ha\e been in order to 
( ( ;uj)ly w'illi the eice imenl above <juoU.‘d- 'I'hat the}' belong t© ab<.»uL the 
same period is shown by (lie ('harat'ttM' of tlu‘ pottery found in and about them. 

The buildwrg of e<jstly mounds began to fall into disuse m the eighth 
i-entiiry, and alter the I'apilal was.transreried to Kioto in a.i>. was only 
oei'asionally practised -at least, in the ease of soxereigns am.! grandees, 
i or ])ersons of inferior rank it may [lossihly ha\'e iranained the ciistoii'i for 
some little time longer. fts abandonment was due to the sptwui of 
buddhist ideas of the worthlessness fjf these mortal frames of ours, and 
also, no doubt, to a desire to spare the people what 1i:id become the very 
onerous burden of their eonslruetion. 

J‘'.vcrything considered, 1 w’ould siiggi*sl the Slh century a.J). as not 
far frofti the date of the excavations at Nislri ^'oshimi. I'urther invcstiga* 
tions may enable us to establish it with greater [uveisron. J-\rr the addi- 
tional data which are necessary in order to do so, we must (lei)end on 
explorers w'bo like I )j. 'Vsirboi are able to ronduei thwr incpiiries in Japan 
itself. A wide field is open to them. 

A few w'ords about the 'rsuchigumo. What little is knoxvn of them is 
contained in tiirce pa.ssages of the Nihongi and one passage of the Kojiki, 
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nil of wliich holon^ to ihc highly Icgeiulary jicriod of Japanese History. 
\^'o ^atliLT from them that tlie 'rsiifhigiimo were usually, though not 
invariahly, (nillaws who defied the Iinj>erial authority. "I hey hatl Japanese 
names, and inhabited siu'h long-settled pnn’inc'es as V'amal(j, Ilarima, and 
Hungo. d'herc.' is luithing to suggest that they were not of Jajjanese rare 
beyond the statenuaU in the Nihongi that some <'f them had short bodies 
and long arms and legs, and were of the same class as pigmies. 'J'his, 
however, I take to be nothing more than n proiluct of the [)opular imagina- 
tion working on thiC hint (ontained in the name tsiu hi-gumo which is 
literally eaiah-spi(hr.” Some etymologists prefer the derivation which 
connects ku/no (or gumo) with komori to hide, thus making tsiichi-gumo 
the ‘ I'.arlh hide-rs." Hut tliis is jirobahly a distinction without a difference, 
these two wools contaim'ng the same roi^t, and the animal which we call 
the s[>itl«. rj /.c., s])inner, being in Ja])an tcaincal tin* ““ liider,'* an ct)ilbet 
of which no one who has ol)scrvc‘d its haljits will dispute' the ap])ropriate- 
ness. .\n ancient Japanese b(^ok says 'rsiu hi gumo is a inert' nickname. 
It is therefore to be e.omjiared with c^nr ('lod-hopp< r or hog-trotti r. 

(^ne of the passages above referred to speaks of 'rsuclu-gunio who lived 
in a I'oek cave, but tliere is nothing to show whether it was natural or 
artificial. 'The Kojiki tells us of a band (^f 'rsnchi-giniu) who oe'ciipieil a 
)intro, 'riiis muro was large enough t(» hold Mk> persons, so it could have 
had little in common with the Xishi- N'oslhmi excavations. Hut it was 
not only 'rsuehi gunu) who inhal)ited nuiro. .\lIusions to these dwellings 
are rre(|uent iif the older Japanese literature* long after the [)eriod assigned 
t(.) the 'rsuehi guino, aiul fivini tlu'. way they are spoken f)f tlu y W’cre plainly 
not unc-ommon. ll results fre^m a (ajmparison of numerous ])assagcs in 
which muro are meiitioned that tiieywere houses consist ing (jf a wooden frame* 
lashed together by ro[)es of a creeping vine, thatedw d with leeds and built 
in tf Int .vtTVVf?/ fa t to wdiich steps K*<.1 down. 'The walls bail sedge 

or n'ods by way of laths w lii<di were also fastened with cords of creepers, 
and were [irobably j)lastered with a mixture of clay and grass. Within 
there was a wo(3den platform for sleeping on. 

Now' it will be ubvi(;us that thic epithet h’arth hider ’’ is more aijpro- 
priate to dwellers in such pit houses lhaiuto the in]uil)itanls of rock caves, 
'rsuehi is earth, not roc k. Probably the muro inhabited hy the 'rsuchi- 
gumo were of a rmler kind than those ilescribed, per]ia])s resem])ling ojk.* 
which I have seen used as a lodging by the [jourer class of [)i]grims to 
Ml. Oyama, and which was a square [lit three or four feet dee[j covered 
with a thatched roof, the ends of winch rested on the edge of thi* pit. 
'I'here were no walls. .\t the present day the >vord muro is applied to 
gardeners’ forcing-jjits and to ice-houses, so that the original meaning of 
the word has tiot been altogether lost sight of. 

It seems diflieult to trace any ca^nnection between the 7'suchi-gumo or 
their habitations and the caves discovered by Dr. T'suboi. It may be, 
however, that the muro was the type after which the Jirst mound-enclosed 
vaults W'ere constructed. 
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REMARKS ON IBRAHIM IIAKKI BI:Y’S 

ARTICLE : 

“/.S' TURKEY TROGRESSINa r 
Bv Hvdk Clakkk. 

Ci.KrAivLV nol the; least intert;sting^, and prohably the most 
iirtlucMuial and important article in the A[)ril number of the; 
Inipti'iiil anti ^ I sin tie Onai'lcriy Rcvicia is tliat by Ibrahim 
I hikki Bey, at \j. 265. 

Let us liope it will mark an epoch in the? relations ot 

rurke;y anel ICn^land ; feir it is the first e.x}.)e)sition of 

Tiirkisli poke;}’ anel prettfre-ss to the hmidreal millions f)f 

biiiy,lish-spc;akinu^ p(*<->ple, in their eewn lani^ua^e, by an 

( )smanli. Phetse; millie)ns ce.)nstitute; the L;Teate;st force; and 

peiwe.r foj‘ promoting' e'ivili/ation ami tre e dom thoughejut the, 

wenlekanel I'onse epu ntlythe; stroni^est ceninterpejise te.> Russia. 

( 'omjjarie! with this inllue;nce', that e)f Russian, German, 

Spanisli, Italian. I'rench anel e>lhe-r smalle;r natioivilities is but 

1imite,'d. 'I'lie; pre ss anel jjolitical inst^tuliems as dcvelope;ei 

imoie; ilu- Erapish s[)e'akit):j; rae;cs art; e.)f tht;mselves }>e)we;r- 

fu! iaejims in their moral intluemce. 

llithetrto the (tsmanlis have; abstained from lite.rary re;- 

ialions with theesi; be;.sl ejnaliheel to show thent sympathy. 

% 

1 lenee that .state t)!' aUivirs as to pMblie oi/miejn he.re', which 
1 lakki Bey bewails (p. anel whie'h is most prejudicial 

to the politlead aiiel inelustiHal welfare ol riirkey. Laroci as 
is tb.e f fttoman e'mpire. the; l'.n<.,;li.sh and ,\merican e.mpire;s 
e,\te;iul t)\'er a far lai'oi r surface.; ejt the; L;le>be, and ove;r at 
leiast a thirel e)f the; human race*. 1 lernce; arises a mass t)l 
interests, which ce>me cle)se;r heeme to e)ur people, than 
'I'urkish affairs which are; only of partial ce)ncern. I't lies 
with«jur l urkish friends le) avail ll’.em.st;lvtjs of the j)rcs.s, 
which is 'free, anel which it is ne)t neces.sary to pay like' 
1 'aris jejurnals f<.)r RYclaincs. 

'Prue; it is. as Makki Bey says, that the; mexst extravagant 
ie.leas fmtl credence in our press ; but it is not true that 
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the lin^lish and American press lies in hands whose interest 
it is to sujjpress thet truth. In many cases, howc‘ver, from 
partisan motives, scmiu* correspondents of papers are anti- 
d'urkisli ; and tlieir misnqjrestmtations are turned to account 
l>y Greek, Armtaiian, Russian ami other enemies of the 
Turks. No explanation is given by d'urkish writer's of 
matters,, uilknou'ii to ihctir friends here. Consc!c|uctntl\'‘ here 
"I'urkc^y is ign(jre.d, \\ hether 'Turkey has a literatim; or no, 
wdu;ther the p(;opl(; can read or write, and hav<j: l)ooks, is 
only, known to those who may S(;e. the artichts of I ’njiil'iart, 
\bimbery and the; few writers in ICnglish cm 'Turki;y. T\>r 
a ([Liarter of a ce.ntury 1 have vainly trieal to induce; some 
'Turkish literary friend to coiuribiitc: to a literary journal an 
account of the. [)rc;sent condition of 'Turkish lite.ratuia;. The 
A i/icuiTiini gi\a;s, c‘ach yi.-ar, articlc;s on tin; literature of 
Poland, Sweden, or < irt^ecc*, but not of 'I'urkcw'. In the 
/oitnta/ of ///<’ A\)ya/ . h/a/ic Soc ic/y, d'urki;)' fares most 
scantil), with a lew paragra[jhs' from tlu* A //u'/zu'^f ///, 

I ha\<; also v;iinly trical to induce 'Turkish [mblic nu:n to 
g'ive d<‘tails ol those; instit.utlt.)ns, rc.lVaTetl to 1.))' liakki Inw 
([). 27 j) undc:r wluch je.ws, and Christians in d urkc*.) enj(.)y 
greatc.T i)rivil('ges and more individual iVeedom than most 
[people do in T’ ranee, and otlu;r lOuropean countri(..‘s. This 
would constiiut<*. the most c^ffectivc; answer to the- I^'ing 
rc:j.)rc‘.S(‘ntations as to th<' [Ka'secution of the; (.'hristicins in 
"Turkc;y, that produce; so unfavourable; an im|)res;iion aiiiong 
its iriends and c;nemit;s he:r(!, 'Thc;se institutions, p(;culiar, 
and dc;i)endent on rc;]Igifuis anel sc-xtarian organization, are 
dilficult for outsidc;rs to understand ; and adc;tailed (.explana- 
tion I>y Ilakki I>ey woulel supply a n;markabl(.; chaptca* in 
the history of political institutions. 

Seane account of Mussulman l(;gal education would also 
be useful, showing the real leases on which tliesi; instit itions 
rc;st. CJur I ndian officials and tliose of J\ussia,Avho Iiavc; 
published manuals ot Mussulman law, know' that their 
eastern judicial brethren, far from being absolute savages, 
are as learm;il as ihc^se of the West. No exposition, how- 
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ever, exists of the origin, it may be said, the common origin, 
of (U)ctrines in oriental law books, with the ancient sources 
whence arc*, derived the admired and elaborate compilations 
of Roman law, or of modern c<xles founde.d upon this. 
Only the wid<i knowkxlge of a Sir II(;nry Mayne could 
do justice to suwh a subject. , 

1 lakki l)t;y has pref<;rred to begin with the; great progress 
m;f\le in receait years in 'I'urke'y in [eublic instruction. It 
may, howev'r, be* open t<j question whethca* the; people of 
rurkey are. or have; bei it so chtficient in practical intc;lIige*nco, 
as I lakki liey and his Western rivals represr*nt. Tt is in- 
dt;ed a gr(;at sul)ject for consideration, what an; the intrinsic 
characteristics ol sclio(*linastership. ;ind what th(;ir ia;sult.s 
on the pnpulati<ai in Cihna, d'urkey and Rngland. \\"(' know 
th(.‘ popular notions deriva d from write rs ; l-)ut actual anti 
praciic.al facts do not alway.s su|>|)ort the(n’etical statem<;nts. 
Western schooling is assumed to be. sup(‘rior to Oriental ; 

and 1 lakki I’cv laI)ours to show that his ( )ttoman fritmds 

- • 

ont \\\‘st<.‘rn iiioclr.ls. 1 lunca* like* 

olluTs, i.s incliiK^d to (l<'[)rccial<: the oKl /riirkisli tiMching\ 
precisely that oldor loac:hioi.y must Iiavc machj the 
'Turks of to-da}', as it was our ok1<‘r tcracliino^, which made 
th<* late ^meliorations of liuLdishnu*n- d'h<* tv‘sis to be applied 
are, not tliose of tlicr sc'hot>! Inspector as to tiu! k.‘ssons that 
can r(‘p<‘aied, but wdieiher the T'urk fir the lMiiL;'lislnnan 
is a o'ood lau'-abidinij;' citi/(Mi and an industrious nirin, and in 
thf* cas(' of the 'Turk, a ])atriotIc solflier, ready to maintain 
the honour and diiL^nit)' of his C\>untry, at lh(* peril of his 
own lilce 

Hakki I5ev clo(!S not ovaaratf^ the old common schoeds of 
'Turkey, nor the i\Iedr<;sseh ; nor docs Ik; seek to propitiate 
the advanct:d educationalist or the advocate of technical 
educalton. He v<.;ry probably thinks that h'nglishmcn have 
been traine».l under .some sy.stern very difft*n;nt from that 
of his own country. Rut during the greater part of this 
century, the* wealthier, and many of lIk; middle classes havt; 
frequented grammar schools, where neither the Itnglish 
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language, writing, nor arithmetic, much less science, was 
tought by the masters, or learned by the boys, d he sons 
of the political and professional classes wrote and s[jelle-d 
badly their own language. Just as the d urks wi;rc; taught 
in Arabic instead of 'i'urkish, so have the English been 
taught Latin and Cin;ek, and evtm the Cireek Cirammar in 
Latin!' English history, b2nglish Grammar, G(;nnaM or 
French, (ieograjiliy, Science wen' not taught, as Hakki l>ey 
su{)pos('.s. ( )f th<i lower and the common schools it is un- 
necessary here to s[)eak. 

Practically the adult I'inglishrnen of the present day wi;re 
taught, as p«.;ople ar(^ in China and l urkey. Latin, a 
foreign language, has for centuries lu.'re oi CU[)ie.d the place 
that the classics hold in Chin.'u and Arabic in .Mussulman 
countries. ^\:t neither Chiiu^se. nor I'urkish statesmen 
have b(;cm unintelligent or inferior beings. ‘.\li, h uad, 
Ahma<l X'efik. Munif were abk* to hold their own against 
all wlK)msoeYer. d ht^se. are indtnrd )>icked metn ; l.)ut ihosi; 
who have' ctune. in contact with (.’hiiK.se ami I'urkisli 
public men, know 'bat thc-ir standard is high. l urkish 
oflicials, if tl'.e\' do not knt)w Itiiglish or L;uin, inay know 
d'urkisli. .Arabic and P< rsian. and ha\a^ .1 mass ol ac(]uire- 
niciits equi\'alent to those of the.' W’estm'n. 

d'he n;al ('ssentials t)l tin.- vm'ious school systeuis oj 
schooling consist inapi/lying iui'IIkmIs ol discipline .md drill, 
for training tlu; mind. 1 he us(m>t sf) iin])i rle‘/t a medium 
as Latin holds its tjwn with maii\' in this country, as iig.iinst 
the adoption of scientific instruction lor a sul.istitutc*. 
Practically we. (.night to consider, what we do not considm', 
of what the mind (jf the froj" or man is ca])ah!(.; ami how 
tar the schoolmaster can go ? We seek a theor<;ti(;al 
slandiard the possession of all human knowledge, though 
with all our cramming, the minds of nnjst boys cawnot or 
will not retain what is laaight ; and as to schoolinasters they 
are insufficient in numbers and in industry. Hence*, they 
adopt a drill (Latin or Arabic) under which they can teach 
a number of boys tit once. What is in truth effected is 
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some trainin'^ in habits of perseverance and industry.^ So 
were oiir forefathers trained in the time of bdizabeth, and 
they were not inferior to Englishmen now. 

Imagination and extiggi^ration apart ; the sober results ol 
male and female education, under ])retentious systems, in 
Scotland and tlTe United States, have not supported the 
vaunts (if th(rir advocates. A very curious example* of the 
effect of (■ducalion by rote on the old melhwds is found in 
the common Tewish schools, the? Talmud 'I'tjrah. The 
teaerhing in 1 lebn'.w in these places, large or small, scat- 
tered over the g!ob<‘, is of alow theoretical tjpc;. It is, 
howe\'er. a suliicicait drill ; an<l many a leading Jew, who 
has made his way in the worhl, has had nothing but ,'i 
scanty instruction in the d'almud d'orah. 

d hough written ratlier in reference to Ilakki Hey’s 
ajxilog)', this udls lik'wvise in defence, ol what should bti the 
real aims in the, education of a nation. Kntjsvledge of all 
kinds, and jcirticularly practical knowledge, .is of the greatest 
value ; but schoolmastei'ship is not the sole power in [>ro- 
moting the nK)ral. stx:ial, political and*industrial welfare of 
men. It cannot be true that the Turks really are in these 
res].)(;cts so far Ixdiiml us as is alleged, d'he true? [)icture of 
the Turks is certainly that of a nobk; people;, contending 
fVjr their independence;, .again.st the most audacious con- 
si)iracies of the enemies (,>f human Ireedom and civilization. 
Tliese practical results are the t(;st of the condition of th<; 

m 

peopk'. 

One may be inclined to differ from Idakki Bey’s state- 
ment (p. 267), that the. wars and other evi;nts in the reigns 
of ‘Abdul Mejid and ‘Abdul Aziz greatly impeded intel- 
lectual d(;velo|)m(;nt in Turkey ; but perhaps by this phrase 
he means the devt;loi)ment of the new school. Nothing 
is n/Ort; revtarkable in the history of d'urkey and its people, 
than th(“ int(;llectual develc)pment, during those reigns. 
With their country in perpetual peril, a band of d(;vo'ted 
and patriotic m(;n [)er.severed in tin; task of restoring and 
extending Turkish literary development. One particular 
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labour was to})n;s(irvo and tixtond the old school of history ; 
— the solid and successful work of Ahmad Jevdct Pasha and 
his contemporaries. 

Besitles the; s)sii;m of schools, superior, secomlary, and 
(■lementary, described by I lakki l>ey, teclniical l)ooks in 
Turkish ue.'re ])iovide;d lor man)' departments, to enable 
students to learn in the.ir own Ian:^uaj:''e and indepenident of 
foreit^n manuals. d he national lani^ua^e was so cultivated 
by ‘.Mi, I' liad, and tlieir e;oadjutors, tlnit without sacriliciny;' 
the adornnuaits of the classic style, an\ thin <4 s])oken or 
written in 1 urkish was ma<U; comprehensible, to tin; p>opuia- 
tion, instead of l)(;in” obscured b)' extraneous ornann.'nia- 
tion. 'J'his has been a ereat basis (4 power to the new 
I'lirkish pr<;ss. In carryine^ out this mission it is te) be. 
not(;d that its authors worked on lines difk;re.nt from those 
on w'hich others wen; siimiltam;ously ir)ine- to nationalize 
the vt;rnacular lantpiages in other countries of ICastern 
Icurope. rhe<'bj(;ct of the rest(n't;rs ol Magyar, Koinaic 
ami Armenian was to (;xclud(; (;very lor(.'ii;n word, howev(;r 
familiar, and to substitute soim; .'irchaic term, d'hus tin; main 
Inxly of tlu; j)oj)ulation louutl a new' laUL^uaee, knowh.-dec; 
of which can only come, to the next j^eneratitjii, from the 
action of schools. 

There miy^ht have betai a temptation to cultiv'ate Turki 
in a like fashion, but* it wcas not done. Common and 
familiar words w<‘re preserved ; and Arabic* words, as 
familiar w'ith the thouyhts of the; instructed, won; ado[jted 
lor the; new techni.:<d terms reepiired l,»y tlie introduction of 
modern scienc<;s and ideas. I'hus, while. pt)pular and 
national requin;ments are complied with, the type of 
Osmanli is maintained on its old footing. 

All this was accompanied by a general literary r<;vival. 
'The older classics were n;.printed, poetry and novel-wr’ting 
were cultivated, and efforts made to promote useful and 
entert-aining publications, to attract the public. The 
foundations of a theatre were laid, which is .slowly growing, 
and acquiring popularity. A great and steady work has 
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be(;n the cn.-atioii of a press, which if it does not r<;ach the. 
standards of l^ntjland and Am(;rica, is on a par with the 
journals of most countries in Kiirope. d'liere are many 
sjHxial profc’ssional pca'iodicals ; and the Government has 
helped considerably in promoting them, and in extend- 
iner the local pT'ess. In the Jvast, the nevvs-wriua has not 
held the hitjlK^st rank ; but thf' Government has .specially 
encourat^ed Journalists by conferrini^ upon them decorations,, 
and, what is ot more iin])orlance, rank, which in d urkt^y^ as 
in C.'hina,, Russi.i and Iiitlia, constitutes tin.- hicu'archy of the 
social systetm. T.itenir}' distinction has lout;; been a (juali- 
lication for pr)liticai employment and advancement, and 
the journalists shan*. in such encouragement. Nowhere 
ha\'e men o! talent had a more lavoured < areer than in 
nntdern I'urktty. d'ltis is why [latriotic e..\ertion has nev('r 
been reki.xeil, i,\a-n \vit!i the enemy at tin; 'j;at<.'s, and 
national sentiment lias been maintained, (-ven under the dis- 
com ai.;emeiu ol military defeat or jiolirical *lisaster. 

It is impossil.)le to record this or anythin^; relatinc; to the 
])ro!L^rt:ss ol rurk'c.y w ithout bearing in •mind how extensively 
the imperial tl\ nast\' has helped to promote the welfare tif the 
country. Their strong h('ld on the alle.ctions of the pctojjle, 
has enaliled tin- sovereigns to <‘.xercise a pe.rsonal inlluence 
for pood, r.xre in an\ eonnlr)'. lanalt)' is stddom more 
than a mere .sentiment; Imt in Turlo.'y it is a reality. 
Tlakki lu y is no adulator, when he says that the court of 
.Mahmud, and t»f his son anil prand.son bears ccaupari.son 
with that (jf l’e.t(;r the (ireat. Certainly it does; but with 
this observation; that wheA'is Reter the (ireat stood 
alone, thi; labour, in 'Turkey, has bei-.n carried on by th<; 
members of the remarkable dynasty of Ottoman, anil is 
continued by thi; Sultan ’Abdul Hamid, who has pained the 
respi.*ct of statesmen throughout biurope. If Peter the 
Great had had such sticce.ssors, the present condition of 
Russia might better have responded to the efforts ol 'that 
remarkable man, and Russia might be civilized. 

The material progfress of '/'urkey has been larg'ely .ad- 
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vancetl. Part of the plan for its development the con- 
struction of a railway system has taken a long time, and 
much exertion, iind has bec-.n attended with many sacrifices. 
'I'he (Government suffered largely from want of experience 
and from ignorance of the manoaivres of speculators ; but 
vailuable n;sults aii- now being achieved. It is well to put 
foremost what was done as to the earliest railways in 
W estern Asia .Minor, too much m^glected of late by writers 
on the subject. 'Pht*. two railways, (ilu* Smyrna-.Aidin and 
th(*. Smyrna-Cas.saba, ) have opemed up a large region of 
productive countr\', and given tln^ Ciovernment conrulenc<.* 
at length to carry out the important measure of connexion 
with the luiropciin railway systtun. Tills design, for which 
Sir R. Macdonald Stctjihenson patriotically exerteil himself 
for .so many years, is of more moment than is gxmerally con- 
ceived. The Roumelian Railways are commonly put dowai 
writers as merely so many miles of railway in length, as 
if they wc;re of 'the same kind as the Smyrna railways, 
d hese lattt;r, howi'ver, are pundy local, anil can only 
stimulate a local dex'elopmcmt ; but thi*. others, uniting 
'Furkey with the whole railway system of l'Guro[»e, has the 
effect of enabling it to share in all tlu', advantages of in- 
du-strial advancement resulting from this great modern 
instrument of civilization and culture. 

i 

One con.sequence, not generally appreciated, is that the 
Asiatic Railway Continuation lias now become practicable, 
for which Turkey was supposed to be unable to provide 
the resources. It is, however, now evident that thi; Asiatic 
extensions will not only reach the main centres of Asia 
Minor, but, will form a through line to the Tigris and the 
Kuplirates, so long advocated by us for political and 
economical reasons. Thus the; prospects of the Turkish 
empire for means of traiisjiort and protection have acijuiVed 
great interest and imjjortance. 

With the financial matters referred to - by l lakki Bey, 
having regard to the part taken by me for some years, I 
alistain from dealing. 
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The; development of mining in Turkey has not been what 
it ought owing to the common vic<; of the administration, of 
imitating French models : in consec[uence of this a cumbrous 
code of mining administration obstructs the due develop- 
ment of industry. Of nil countri<'..s, b' ranee was the last to 
copy, not being a mining country : Spaii? or Russia would 
have afford(;d Ix'ttcr h;ssons Once, when consulted b)' the 
( 'i(3vernnK.‘.nL I obtained a relaxation of th«; original code; 
but though [)romised, the ncc<;ssary further modificadon 
was not carried out. d'he ( iovia iiment, like some others, 
was iintb r the; delusion tliat mining is a highly profitable 
]»ursuit, \\her<;as it is tme of tin; most precarious, and can 
onl}' lx- carri(;d on at cimsiderable sacrifice, in the; sj)irit of 
ad\'enture. d'lie ( i(n'<;rnment ilid <me good thing in g(;tting 
rid of its cc>p[M:r and sihaa- mines, couvincfd at length that 
thest; monopolies entaile.d a substantive loss. 

The- Turkish ( iov<a*um( nt can well bear to lx; tested by 
its fruits aud the condition oi tin; jjopulatw^n. llakki Ik.'y 
has a right to claim (p, that, with all sard and ptib- 

lislnal about I)rigandag«; and crini*;s ol' \'i< deuce, th(; propor- 
tii^n of crime in 'rurke.y is less than in most countri(;s. To 
say nothing <.)f b'rance itst;H, the comlition ol C'orsica after 
more than a ce.ntury of b'naich ailministralion is worse 
than that of many parts of rurkt;y. and the whoJt; powt;r 
(.)f b'rance cannot suppress brigandage. Italy ami .Sicily, 
Spain and'(irt;ece spe.ak for themsedves. Xor should we 
forgt;t that rtu'k{;y is subject to the invasions of Greek 
hrigands, not only on its frontiers, but* particularly on its 
e.xtendi.d se.acoasts ; A boat ,can take. acr{>ss a company of 
brigands to any i)oint, supplied with the best arms by Greek 
traders, who share in the e.xpedition. Our own troubles in 
Ireland show how imperfect a strong government may be 
agiftn.st th*; organization of criminal populations. In India and 
Pairmah clacoity, murder, assassination, and robbery exist to 
an extent unhappily proportioned to the vast population. The 
English press is ke^Jt well* supplied with Turkish atrocities 
by Armenian and other con.spirators ; but we never hear 
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anything of crimes committc'.l by Armenians, of which there 
is evidence cnougli in tlie local press. 

The 'Turks do not even dtffend themselves, and so they 
leave the minds of the; Thiglish-speaking jjo[)nlations to be 
poisoned. 1 Ik; Turks are so lak<;n up by their mania for 
France and what :s Trench, tliat they devote themselves to 
Paris and to subsidising l''r(;neh 2)apers and writers, who 
levy a consid(;’‘able tributi; upc^n lhc;m. Fvery Paris 
journalist has a 'I'urkish decoration. WhetlK'.r im])ostors 
lead the. Turks to b(;li(;ve they can in[]u(;nce the. Thiglish 
press is not known ; but the J’urks themselv(;s neglect writ- 
ing in T.nglish 2)a2ot;rs. which not only want no paynK;nt but 
[jay large salari(;s to tlieir correspond('nt.s in Turkey. 

At oik; lime th(; 'Turks hail intelligence; enough to seek 
the aid of the J’.nglish in shipl)uililing^, railways and financi; ; 
for they knew that the so-calle.d c<;ntn.' of civilisation in 
Paris only (ollow<;d in thi; waki“ of the T'nglish. Lal(;r. 
liowever, tlK:y allowi-d themselvi;s to Vie [)(;rsuaded that 
Trench was the great language of literature, jjolitics and 
di[)lomacy, and a[)pli(;d thi-mselvi s to its stuily in schools 
at hoiiK.', and b\ going to i'rance. At (dalata is a school 
wholly I' rench ! lli’.nct;, in course oi time, a most serious 
[jrejudice to 'I'urkey has ensui-d, morally, socially, jjuliticaily 
anil industrially. 'This the Turks brought abinit tiiough 
they well knew that for three, centuries the Trench had 
b(;en their (;nemies, and that th(;ir intrigues in Syria have. 
Iteen [jersistirut. 1.)ik; of the latest financial troubles in 
Constantinople arose from the Covernnient giving a con- 
tract to the T rench for two .war steamers. The, T rench 
ambassadors and agents have always [jersislently pushed 
Trench [wetensions, claims, and ti'ading interests. 'The; 
English have; not followed a similar course ; and indeed 
their dragomans, frequently foreigners, havt; sometimes 
been mi.\(;d up in s|x;culations with their kindred of the 
P'rehch service. . 

The 'Turks at length found out that Trench was not the 
languagt; of dijdomacy, and that the grc;at nation.s, Thigland 
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and the United States, declined to use it and insisteil on 
their own. ^'hereupon they saj^aciously broke the pow'er 
of their ancient enemies, the drai^^oinans, and became 
ind(tjxmdent by instrtutinij;' the Translation Department of 
the Foreign ofilce. I'lie l‘lny;lish, who greatly rc;semble 
the Turks in neglecting their own intencsts, are not vet 
free from their J atvantine. and half-caste dragomans, and are 
but slowly training T'.nglish students i>f Turkish, although 
th(', necessity has long been evident. 

I'.nglish was only learned by na\al officers, who studietl 
in I'.ngland ; but these took little part in d'urkish political 
life. [..nglish has also be.itn taught in the. X’aval school at 
llalki, at one time by a I'renclunan, who did not know it! 

1 he story goes that when the.; Porte, finding p'nrnch f)f 
little good for naval olfu'.e.rs, .suppressed the f rench pro- 
fessorship at llalki, the l:lnglish prol(.:ssorship ha])pem“d to 
l.)<- vc.canl, and on th<' I'reuch aml.>as.sador intc.-rva-.ning for 
his unfortunate h-llow countryman, the . Turks with their 
eonsliiutional good nature, said, L<-t him teacH haiglish, as 
if the languages were tlu.; saim.-. This suit(;d the lads at 
I lalki ; for the I'rench clas.s<.:s‘ being suppressi-d, and the 
frenchman being unable to teach ihiglish, they had 
freedom from botli h.'ssons. 

The Turkish officers, who learnetl I'high’sh, spoke it like 
naiiv<.:s, and made, a d(x;p impression on their f'nglish 
friends. ‘I'hcrc; are many resemblanci.s between Turkish 
anti f'ngli.sh construction ; and .some plu'lologists ijelie,ve 
that a Turanian inlluenci; is to bi; lrac<*d in fhiglish. The 
iCnglish verb is vitry simple ; and so is tli(i d'urkish, and 
the two have many similarities of idiom. f'nglish has pre- 
positions chiefly, while Turkish has post-positions ; but 
these can be readily illustrated by a strong body of fhiglish 
po«t-posrtions. d'hus the "Turk easily, almost without know- 
ing it, ac(|uires collocjuial and idit)matical I'higlish. 

'Thi.s, however, is not turned to account., for tht! political 
'J'tirks all learn French. 'Phus they throw' themselves into 
the arms of their enemie.s, and abandon their friends. 
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Mvery now and then, the (dd zeal is shown in England for 
their Turkish allies, and the strongest admiration is mani- 
fest(;d ; but when the cnK^rgency is over, both parties 
forget ; deerds of heroism fall into oblivion, 'I'urkish 
atrociticis are reproduced, and the enemies of the sick man 
have their revt;nge. The only advocates tlu; 'Turks find 
art', a lew Englishnuai, besitles their great protector, the 
1 1 ungarian Professtjr V ambery, whose eloquence arouses 
symuathy from Fmgland to India, and thence throughout 
the Atlantic States. V'ambery knows tht^ value of thci 
luiglish ])ress, which shtids tm him a halo of ghny. The 
'Turks, thrown on I'rt.-nch manuals and books, are supplied 
with inferior and st'cond-hantl information, in many cases 
imjjerfectly obtained from ICnglish and Anua'ican sources. 

Hencti, the article; ot Tlakki Ihty in tht; Imperial and 
A sialic Quarlcrly, h.as its peculiar importance, anti signi- 
ficance. The enemies of 'Turkey will no longer have the 
I'.nglish press to themst;lves ; nor will th(;y be able to coin 
a defence by calling a vvritt;r a Philt)-'Turk, as if it were not 
as legitimate for an I'niglishman tt) syinpathist; with a no1.)le 
people like his Turkish allie.s, as to show syin[)athy for any 
otlu'f nationalit)'. If otht;r 'Turks will follow tht; t;xainple 
of I lakki Iley tht;y will tibtain grt;at advantagfs for their 
country and its cause. 

'The. English tlo not forget that they are the chief Mussul- 
man power in the world, having so many n'lillions of 
Mussulmans undt'r their protection, not only in India, but 
in much scattt;red cfommunities, in Australasia, at the Cape. 
'1 he English-speaking Mussulmans of South Africa recog- 
nise the Sultan C'f 'Turkey as their si;)iritual head ; and he 
contributes to their religious education. 'J'hus from them 
the .sovereigns of th«i two nations receive allegiance, -the 
one .sju'ritual and the oth(;r civil. If the 'Turks,, cultn^ate 
the common bonds of alliance, they will arouse the sym- 
pathies of tin; English-speaking natiems, through the free 
press by which so great an influence is e.\erci.s(;d on the 
public opinion of the world. 
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/H'JOXI -K/DJ)LJ:S, /proverbs A.V7> 1-ABLES. 

* A. RIDDJ.KS. 

I'liK \A\ i:i.. 

. 1. 7is/ikojYya us/iluri'y haloL 

“ "rh(" |j(!r()t?ndicular inounlaiii's s[)aiTow’s nest. 

"The body’s sparrow's liole.” 

A S'l'K’K. 

1. Afty ^a:ik /u'yn. siirco pcrAyn, Ait's tiarrc 
my sister is at ilay j a//<' j walks, at niqht door 
fntlo ; />;'f/itA' 

bchiml ; lislcjii ! 

“ i\o\v listen ! My sistta' walks in the day-time and at 
ni-'lit stands hehinil the door.” <\s Sas ” “ Sa/.ik ” also 
mi'rms a sti( k, onlinarily called “ Kunali ” in Astori, the 
ricUlle means : • 1 lia\ t; a slick which assists me in walkintj 

by da\' and which I [)ut l-H-hind tlie dotir at nicjht.” 

3. The tjil_L;itis say “ mey k.ike*tye pay; dasht(;a'’-- 
my broth(a' has three leel ; eNj>lain ntiw. I'his means a 
jnan’s two leo., aiul a stick. 

.\ UMiISM. 

• I. .'Islon ih'ii-- lii'di^ dni/u! lAif n.'ii~/<>A’ : liityi! so r^Li-/i'>7\ bit /it. 

:M y prandial h.er's body iis| i;i 1 lades ; his l.)t*ard j is in| 
this world, | nou ] ex|jlain ! 

d his riddlt' is <-.\|>laine(.l by “ radish ” whose body is in 
the luirlit ami whose sprouts. comj)aa'(al to a beard, are 
abovm tlu; o'round. Kcsnarkable abovt; all. howexau', is that 
the unknown tuLure state, referred to in this riddle, .should 
bt; called, udiether blesseil or cursetl, “ I )a\valdk ” | the place, 
of Gods] by thesi; nominal jM uhammad.ans. This world is 
cidled ‘^Sarpah’>k,” :the world <)f serpents. “ .Sar[)e " is 
also the namt; for man. “ L<)k ” is “ place,” but the name 
by' itself is not at present understood by the Shins. 

* tt'ords iinitiiig attention, sircli a.s ‘'listen,'’ “c.xplain,’' etc., etc., are 
generally put at the end of riddles. 
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A HOOKA. 

. 5 . Q. 7iu’y DADi s//is/i('dji aq;di-, /iificiui 

my father’s mother on her head fire is hurniner. 

d'he top of tile 1 looka is the dad/'s or j^randmother’s head. 

A S\vo|;0. 

6 . '/'it/dity yo/djo 7'ni /7ik(7i 

“ Darkness from th<- hoii.s(.‘ the female demon is eomini^ 
out,” viz., “out ol the dark sheath the b(-autifuk but dt;struc'- 
tive, ste(;I issues.” It is remarkabk* that the female ^^llsh 
shook! be called “ Ixui.” 

Rl-.l) I’la-I'KU. 

7. J^ido />a A' 77 7-0 s/id /s//ti fd /id {/7't/a ! 

In the red she<.;p’s pen white voune ernes man\' are- - 
attend ! 

'This refers to the l\.edpe[*per husk in which theia- are 
many wh.itt; seeds. 

IJ. PR()\ Kkl!S. 

i>< >'i'.\(a:. 

d o an old man people; say : 

S. 'I'll djui-io 7iio(o s/n'id/nio j “ X'eui are, old .iiul hav <■ 
thou and old brains dt;livei'(‘d, | o'ot rid of your smtses.’ 

Old womeai are; ve;ry much dreaeleel anel are. accuse-el e)f 
creattlnp mi.schie-f whe.-re;ver the-y L^e). 

ouri 1:.-. I'o Till'; 

(■j. {(/.*) /\/ima7iic /^ciiciii diyasiis, (//ai-rc/o licL':/i7i7iH(.- 

In youth’s time; I oave;, in old at^e- 1 elcmand 

“ When ye')unL,^ I twelve; awa\', ne>w that 1 ani edel \ e)u 
should sup[)e}rt tiu*." 

A I'.UkN'r e'UII.O, K'le'., Kit. 

to. da 77 i 77 / ayd 7 'it ddddo diiyihii' s/ia 7 /y 1/7/ 

( )nce; in fire; you h.ave bt;en burnt, a second time; take care; ! 

K\ii. e;o.M \ifMe-.vrio\s, irie’., irre;. 

1 1. /:'/• /’//(i/s/i idls/tc/c bilo /77'tdo do 7 iah' s/ic. 

One batl shet;p if tht;re; be, to the wheile; fleick is pn iasplt 
= ( )ne reitte-n shei;]> .spoils the whole; lle)ck. 

1 2.. Jd/x /-/la/s/io 77 ia 7 ii'iJo intdolc s/ia = e;//e’ bad man is to 
a// an insult. 

* 'I’hc abhrevialions ■‘('i." anel “ stanel re.speelively for “in the 
('•ilgiti dialce;t” and “in the Asluri diaket.” 
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AiniCK To KhKt* <’.ool> < (.)MI'ANS. 

13. A. A/is/lfo niatnijo — kals/ii ht’yfo, fo niis/tio si/s'/n' 
Ka/s/io nianiijo katshi hcy/o, lo kats/io silshc 

When you [who art; lxid?| arc. sitting' near a good man 
you k.'arn good thing.s. 

When you j who are Ixid ? | arc .sitting n<;ar a bad man you 

learn bad thinLjT;. • 

*- ’ • 

This prov<"rb is noi v<‘ry if literally translated, 

DiMMi 'KX CHI 'll i-K crrici 1 1, I rc.,*i;Tc. 

i.|. '/'ns jjuifi' ]fr : /fuy s/niy/iJi/o ro hnu, ///as //tie /'dj/i : 

h( ko Z/a/ni d'(*ll inc! ; niy friiMid is such and such a one, 

I will tt‘ll vou who you arc .” 

1 jU-A ISM )\ X l'M l' \ I . 

15. S/iii/iu/r fyr'/'// sv/ ///;*■ sf/o’/// ///o - -ko/m /s/inif /cy 
fs/ii/i/ li'va//!!. 

“ [!it(> the* c*iL\' li(‘ went horns lo place (acc[uirc‘), hut cars 
he* cut ifurs h<; (lid. I le went to accjuire horns and got his 
c‘ars cut oft.” 

i H )\\ ^r( • TCI \ i w I* \ I M S’. 

/>/ iZ.\ yu/^Z: /d'ii/i “gi\e ilu: daughter ?ind evit th(^ son/’ 
is a (digit pro\er]> with regard to h(m' <)nc ought to trc.xit 
an c-neniy. lint reconnnendatipn givc*n is: “marry your 
(.laughua* to ycuir foe* and llu-n kill him,” j [)y which you gca 
a. male’s head whicli is more valualde than that of a female, j 
riu' 1 )ards ha\'e sianelimes ac'ted on tliis maxijn in order 
to lull the sus[)ic’i<.)ns of their ixashmir eiiemies. 

(\ I'AlilJOS. 

I'lil-. WOMAN .\M> riu UCX. 

j6. J\yk ishrfkcy/i Zcokdi ck asf/U : sZst' sd/ii IhiH {//a/zd) 
(/('//; SL'/s//dy-sr ko/fdilc ;:a////jd (do lo/i; i/ilc dh dey 

(footl, grain) 

/^^• so cki/ru la//y Oil/ : (yokdi do/' pdy, ///jjy. 
do</s ; this one rid got : ihe hen’s stomacdi hursting, di’ed. 

Ah^KA!..- -^ l/idscy ///a/tf a/// I/a/ii meaning of this is 

• \ 

this : 

Pdo a/r/// ll/d dpejo ia/zy Odd, 

INIuch to gain thc‘ little l(')st hcicomcs. 

Not very many years ai^o tlic Albanian robbers in attacking slK‘|ilH'r(.i^» 
used to consider themselves victcMious if they had robbed more sheep than 
they had lost men. 
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Trausiation. 

A woman hatl a hen ; it used to lay one ^oldc'.n ey<y ; the 
woman thought that if she gave much food it would lay 
two cgg.s ; but she l<jst even the one, for the hen died, its 
stomach bursting. 

Moka].. -i’c;ople often lo.se the little they have by aspiring 
to more. ‘ 

17. I UK SI'AKROW ANI> 'I 111 ; MoU-V lAVIX. 

“ A sparrow who tried to kick the mountain himself 
toppled over.” 

S/titiii'itiirsc is/tfs/ic — stU i dcm /he fid re gv. 

'The sparrow with tin; mountain kicked fall went. 

I S. '1111: n.vr si i't'( ik 1 j N( ; riiK 1 ii;.\iAMi;N r. 

The*, bat is in the habit ot sleeping on its back. It is 
believed to be ver\' [)roud. It is supposed to say as it lies 
down and stre.tche^ ils legs towards h<;aven, “ This 1 do so 
that wIkmi the lu;a\ < ns fall down I may be able to support 
them.” 

'n/ico rd/e sif/o-- /o /'tj hdii/e <i/igdi lear'i 
A bat at night sleeping its legs ujiwards he.iven — waial 

/heitfi : (i/igdi zed/i- -/o PO' ~ f sonarem /heini. 

ikn-s ; the. hcsivcnis whi;n lalling with my feet ujih.old 1 will. 

19 . “ \I’\ r.U WAl.K ta.Ill.Mi .\ IIOJiSK 01; lU'.l'OlU'', \ 
Ki.M.” as yeju will gel kicktal in either case;. 

as/ipe pa/aiii lie bo : rojo i/iit/s/io/i'i /id. 

horse behind not walk ; raja in front not walk. 

20. L'MOX IS s I RI'.M .11 1 . 

“A keltU; canntJt balance it.self on one stone; on three, 

however, it tloes.” 

> • 

J/v pn/sh ! ek g'ii/ar-yii tleh ue (jtiriyeifi ; /re‘- gii/iirey d 
Oh son ! (;ne stone on a kettle not stoi)s ; three stones on 

i/eh ijitf'i'Yi/. 

a kettle stop. . 

'J'hc; (lilgitis instead of “ )a •‘■upon” say “dja.” 
‘•('lutiir” is, I believe, u.sed for a stone [ordinarily "batt” 
only in the alcove proverb. 

•> ■' Tie iJirce " i.s pronounced like “ ishe’’ 
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2 1. Til]-: I'KCh; in a i)IIj:mmv\. 

If I sjK^ak, the water will rush against niy mouth, and if 
1 keep silent 1 will die bursting with rage.” 

This was said by a, frog who was in the water and angry 
at someahing that occurred. If hc‘ croaked, he would be 
clrowneal by th^ water rushing down his, throat, and if he 
did not croak he would burst with suppre^ssed rage*. I’his 
si^dng is t>rten ref .-rred to by women when, they are angry 
with tlieir husbands, who may, p<‘rhaps. beat them if they 
say anything. A frog is callcul manok.^' 

'J\k\ //n'jji L) dze Jyid av'r Oojr:' JU" I Jiou 
Voice 1 do- - if mouth in water will conu' ; not do, 

lo fv n/niKs. 

then bursting I will die. 

22. J iii: i o\ \M» rnK umvicksi*:. 

When a man tlireatmis a lot o( {)eopl (2 with impossible 
menai c‘s. tlic; rc‘[>ly t)rten is ‘‘ Don't act like th(^ fox ‘ L()yn ' 
who was carri<si away by tht: watCT.’ A lox one day fell 
into a ri\ei : as h(‘ swept past tln^ shore, he crii.sl out, ‘* rhe 
water is cair\ing off th(.‘ tmiverse.'' Th(‘ jjcople on the 
banks of the river said, “ We caji only se.c‘ a fo.x whom the 
riv<!r is rlrifiing d(»wn/' 

23 . llir. I t)\ AM> riN'. I'OMImSKAN VfK. 

I^dyii da)ih nc n/s/iallo so}}U)f Js/idfnni 

I he l\)X th(‘ pomegranate not rc-acheJ on account sour, 

/du : /^/lijrko haniL 
sjatting, sour it is. 

‘* JTc: fox wanted to eat jxanegranates : as l^e cotdd not 
reach tluun, he went to a distance and V;// />/;»• liis lifs [as 
‘‘ tshamm ” was explained by an Astori although (Vllgitis 
call it ‘‘ tshappe,” I sj)al on the ground, saving, they are too 
sour.” 1 va.!nttire to consider the conduct of this fo.x more 
cunning than the one of “ sotir grapes" memory. His 
bitiftg his^^ips and, in ccmseqiumceg .sj)itting on ihi\ ground, 
would make his disap])ointed face regally look as if h(‘ liatl 
tast(!d something sour. 

Ae (('///c/Z/) nioinh ; am in tlic iiioiilh ; - against the inouih. 

Aze --- (4 nioiuli ; a/cru - in the moulli ; a/cju against the ini>nlii. 
NKW sIRII'.S. Voi.. I\. K 
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Soiio\\ aut^ Cttslo})is of Dan^islou. 


SO XUS. 

I'liK <;iiA;j r (.juki'.x and 'I’hk M(k;ui,s. 
r. sonc;. 

Once unf)ii a time a MoljuI army caiiK^ clown and sur- 
rounded tlie fort <d' ( i\t tliat time Gilt;’it was ^ovc-rned 

by a wo’man, M irzey Juwari* by name. She* was the d idow 
of a kajah siijjpos(;d to havcG)cxm of IJalti (U-sr«.iu. Tfie. 
Lady seeing; hersc^lf surroundc-d by encanies sano- ; 

T. Mir/.ey Juw;iri--Oh | daii<;ht<;r of] Alir/a, Jiiwari ! 
Shak<'rc'y ])i;il ; daril - | Thou art a| sui^ar cup; in the 
I)un\ ;i sano" larc)'e ~ world | thy j li^lit has shone 
II. Abi Khann I- djalo = AlM Klian | my son | was born 

T^:imayi ley ! lalshar laro j I thy mother] am thy sacri- 

t'lce ; iht' inorninL;' star 

N ihato has riscai 

The meanini;' of lliis. according- to my tiil'^ili inlbrinant, 
is ; Juvvari laments that “ 1 , tin- dau^htc-r ol a bra\’e Kintj. 
am only a woman, a cup of pleasures. < xposed i<> dan;.;<a's 
from any one- who \visli(;s to sip from it. I'o my inisfortuiie, 
my promiiumt position has brought nur enemi<*s. ( >h, m\ 
<l(rar son, for whom I would .sai rilice mys(;lf, I have .sacrificed 
you! Instead of [n'eservinc; the ( Iro\-ernment foi* )'ou, the 
morninej-star which shines on its dc;struction has now risen 
on you." 

SONti OF I il'.l l \.N< 'I-:. 

2 . (ai.OITI W \K SON(.. 

In ancient times there was a war betweeit tlic; Rajahs of 
Hunza and Nagyr. Muko and Ikiko were their rcspiictive 
Wa/.eers. Aluko was kill(;d and Ikiko sang : 

Cili^iii. 

Ala, mardaney, Ikako-se : m;i shos they ! 
xMiiko-se : ma shos thciy ! 

Bako-ga din sajjey 
ATiiko mayaro thc‘y 

^ I Her lather was a Mirza and slut wa--, ilicrcrore, iiailcfl Mirzey. | 
t Klian is |)rGnoiin(:cd Khann lor the sake of the riielrc. 
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/tuo/is/i. 

Ilurnih ! warriors, j >ako | sa\s | : / will do uoll 
Muko {also says I / will do wll 
An.l Ikiko liiriH'iI out to l)c tho lion 
I Whilst ^ M uko was | its prey' |, a | mere i MarkhOr I tlu*. 
wild “ suakc-calino' ’’ o(),-u j 

I.AMI.NI' I'OK I'llI'; Alisl'.N'r W AKKIOR U\ INS MO'I'HKK. 
woriirii \v\k 

\ I is lh(' lot of whoc'vor is struck 1)V; the hnllct 

of Jvasliini ? 

iion iirf/iy njc Snfn!>r K/uiini 

lie has j^oiK.’, aiy child, mother of Sahibo Kliann | to the: 
wars j. 

Sinryya /vo'v’ oV;r //// (ny ? 

Aiul (lie sun w’lu n comiuL; will it shinint;- l^oeomcr ? 

(\\'h‘*n will )iis return cause the sun riyain to -bine for 
me?) 

JZ/zAZ/z/Av///// shono hnii'yc *• • 

( >f Mutshutslud J' thr. iMvint‘ ht‘ has (‘on([U‘v n^d 

///yr/cii) f^Hji'y, lamavi 

) if my soul is in te.ar, oh my bc-lo\'ed chiltl, i literally; oh 
my sac'rilice j 

Jh>Io/it yn/ry 

Vo snatcli jeoiK|uer| I)oloja;|; is \y(‘i nec.e:'.sary > has 

\'et to ht! done j. 

'/'i ansfiilion. 

“ rhe; bulkit of Kashira sc-nds many to I’aradisu. lie 
has gone lo the; wars, oh iu.y child and nu)llK;r of Sahib 
Khan ! \\ ill the sun (;v(;r shine lor me by his returning ? 

Tt is true: that he has takem by assault the; ravine of JMut- 
shutshul, but yet, oh Ijeloveel child, my soul is in fear for his 
late*, as ll^; danger has uoi passed, sinca; the village I )oloja 
y(.;l remains to be contpiered.” 

* 

^ 'Term of familiarity list'd in railing a daughter. 

'I' Mulshulshu! is a narrow jiass leailing ifom I lakutsh to \ assen. 

I Doloja is a village* ahcatl of M utrdiiUslujl. 
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4. TIM': SHIN SHA^^MI S1{A11. 

OI.I) XxnoNAI. SIM.VA S(»\u. 

Shaiiiiiii Sfia/i SfiailiuQcy dtiIoJo. 

Shanitni Shall Shai'iiiii^, from his courtyard. 

Djdi/c fs/idyc th'iloc di'n. 

rh(' < 4 rc(‘u fu Kls’ birds piomcnadc iIk'v jj^ivc. 

A rc' /rsn'tyv Is/tayoli' kiy ^^ijcy- 

d'h« y (lu-ar) • twitter birds who lears ?* 

1 ih/ii lom '<liind6kc dni 

!• roin trecj; t<j tree a whistle tla;y eiva-. 

^ll/dtiliy fidls/nyii mi /(‘jo. 

• Xlldat’s erandson’s from the courtyaril. 

/ja/lc /shayo dd/oc din. 

d'he :^r(;eii tK-lds birds [)romenail<.' 

/'.ifiyc /shayotv kdy dijoy. 

rhe.y twitter birds who hs'irs 

l omi /om : , .\'k/f///(>kr dcii. 

I' rom lre.(.‘ to tre<- ; ; a whislhiiLt tlu*y '^iva:-. 

Shammi Shah'Shai'thint^ was one of the foimd(‘rs of the 
Shin rule. llis wife, although she se.t:s her husbanil sur- 
rounded l.ty weinen’ anxious to j^ain his oi)t)d j^races, rests 
.s«.!cure in the IsuouIchI^aj of his affections belon;^!!!!^ to her 
and of hc;r beini.r the mf»ther of his childrtai. .She, therefore, 
ridicules the- pretcaisions of her rivals, who, she fanci(\s, will, 
at the utiTiosl, only have a temporary succe.ss. In the above, 
.still pr(^s(wved sonj.^ she sa) s, with a serene conhdence, viot 
shareil by Indian wives. 

7 lanslitiion. 

“ In the very courtyard of Shammi Sha Shaiting. 

“ The littU: birds of the field llutter t;aily about. 

I lear how tin y twitter ; yet, who wouhl fear little bird.s, 
“ 'I'hat lly from tree to tree giving- ( instead of lasting love| 
a gay whistle. ? 

“ In the very ctnirtyards of Alldat's grandson the.se birds 
llutter gaily about, yet who would (ear them / 

“ 1 lear how they twitter, etc., etc., etc. 

[ Tu fear i.s constructl with the I )ative. j 
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SICrri.lvMKN'!' ()!• 1U)L’X1)ARV DlSPim^S i;\ ORDKAJ. 

j'lliis note <on.M'sts of niVuial < « >n« ‘s| >on( ■ n^lalini; tun. now hapt)ily 

{ )l>s()l('ft^ liu'thod ol sfttliny, n 1 »< iinulary rlis])Ulr I k i \\ i i.-n Lw^) \ iIUiL;cs. 'I'lu* 
(late is I 7<)a * leitc'r is Iroin (lie C'ol!eeti)r oT ihc (iiinloor dislriol 

to the t’<)lIc<'tor of tiu‘ nri^hl xaninu: distiii'l of Masiilipalam, l>oth eon- 
stitutinLi, tlie jaesml Kiislma (ollieiallx ‘‘Kistna’ ) «li->iriet. 'I'ln* si ('on(l is 
iroin lla* sanu: «>rii<'t r to !n‘s siihonlinale, ll)c A.->sisianl Colleetor. 'l*lu‘ 
ihinl a ira’n>lati(.n of vi jx iltion sent to the (.'olle''l( »r ol M asiilipalain. 

R. S. j 

L 

Sii:, I Iiavo tlu.‘ honour to cuiclosc you c:o|)y of th(^ onh^rs 
of ihi' Iht.uxlol Rov(*nu<‘ undcu* il:it(‘ th(‘ o uh instaiu, din^ct- 
iUt4‘ trtxuliuLi* ol tlio ] K)unil;iri(*s in dispute.^ f)ct\vt:t n the 
inhabitauLs cd' \didal.iiika in ilut 1 )ivi divisionof your distric:l, 
and ihoso ol \'issa Issarani in I’hc ( oinioor Circar. \\ ith 
rospocM' to tint inodt! of ptaionnini^ this laaaanony, 1 undor- 
sland it will lu* pr(.ipt*r that <.)iu* in' two ( iooinastahs (c!<a*ks) 
should 1)0 scan from tlu! ColU.-ctors of each dislriat rcspcrc- 
tive:!)- to sunnnon the princi|>al inhal.):tants of tin* thr(*o 
ncij^hliourihL; villa^e^s, a])Out two pt'rsons from (‘arh villaoo, 
inakiuL;' 

, I ) »ersons, al-^o 

I'roin ^ adalanka - j .. 

,, N’issa Issarani * j 

( looniaslalis j ,, 

Iti all 20 : » 

a i^r^pcr'V i)er.son, who should bo a Curnain (villaf^c ac- 
countant) cither of Yadalanka or \'issa Issarain, to trt;ad 
the boundary with the Rdnidyanani t»n th<.‘ lu;ad of the p(;|-son 
being fixed upon. An inv'taitory is to ht; taken, by the said 
Goomastahs and principal inhabitants, of his family, his 
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cattle, his furniture, etc. T'venty days after tint performance 
of the ceremony a second inventory is to be taken in like 
manner, when, if thc-n^ should appear any deficiency b)' death 
in the family, or of loss in cattle or furniture-, the villac^e of 
the person treading the boundary lose their cause : but in 
case eve.-rythiny 's found agreeable to the inventory first 
takem, the villaije of the |ir!rson treadin^' t^ain their case. 

I have endeavoured to state the most material circum- 
siancers of the ceremony ; but if it should appear to you that 
anythin^ is omitte;d or \vron;^ly stated, y<ni w ill be so kinel 
as to inform 'me. 

In addition to tin; (ioomastah now sent front mt' Katch(;ry 

named Vhmkatasawmy, I have; thouejht [uoper tf) appoint 

another named rrimul Rao. You will In- so kind as to 

inform me of the persons you send, and at what time it ma) 

suit that thev should be<>in the business, 

.. 

I have, etc., 

(i. .\. iv.\M, Collector. 


11 . 

.Sir, -You will procited to the village of \ iss i Issaram 
with all convenient expedition to see performed, with as 
little disturbance; as possible, the cerenumy of jilantinp; the 
Horja-trees, etc., in the boimdari<;s trodden by Yarl.-iL>udila 
.Subiah of that placi;. Yi.iu w-ill take as your assistant 
bommacuuty Smikariah, a servant in the Katcliery of this 
place, w'ho is a brahmin well >(-rsed in the.- custfim and 
ceremoniers of the Ilindus. L^jon ye^ur arrival at Vdssa 
Issaram you wall send for such of the inhabitants of the 
neiehbourint^ villages as have signed to the award. You 
will likewise incjuire after the Yadalanka man IMinmany 
baupanah, who marked the boundaries as trodden by Subiah 
arul the two Coomastahs of Mr. Wrangham (Ce)llector of 
Masulipatam) ; and in case of their absence, or refusal to 
attend your summons w’ithout the orders of the Collector of 
the filihMivision, you will be; ple.ased to write to Mr. Wrangr 
ham signifying your arrival, and your desire that these 
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])ersf)ns may attend the ceremony, and allow a reasonalde 
time for their arrival or for Mr. VVr;inL,diam's answi;r ; byt 
their mere ab.senct', if it appear wilful, i.s not to tlelay the 
ct^remony, which consists in proceirding with the. persons 
who signed the aw.iivl, ani.1 the j>erson who trotl it, to plant 
l»orja-tn‘es <jr to set up S/la Sasaiuriiis (^i.e., stones having' 
tht; iioiirt ot the sun, moon and Idn^am cut ujjon them), 
which latter are to he plac<-il at tiie two or three chjsing 
boundaries, or such as art; c-sLeeiin-d most im[>ortant. I do 
not apprehend that after the. positive orders of tile lidard 
Mr. Wrangham will make any objections, birt, in case he 
shoulii, 1 do not conc(-ive any men* prote'.t of his should 
slop the cennnony. unU ss a |>ro)j djility ol a brc’ach of the 
])eace slnvuld occur, which vou are by ail means to avoid, 
ev(.*n if it should occasieii a delay or tiistxmtinua.nce of the 
i<M<-mony. II it should be objected that that p.irt of the 
Company's onh.rs which re.(juire ati inspi-ctiun of the cattle, 
effects, etc-., of the p<'rson treading b)' thi; t'loomastahs, etc., 
of the ^^idalanka \ illage has not been taken h\' them, you 
will fibserve that this has bct:n wilfirjly their own fault, as 
thev ha<i dut: notic<* gi\ en them Vfj attend bv in\' C»ooinastahs, 
;is \vc‘ll iis Mr, W'rani^hain by nir, in strvcn'al li‘AU:rs ot 12 and 
29 )uno. 

I ( 2 ncl<;sr lor \ our (urthor inroriiialion various pa[n;rs on 
th< subject, as per list ot the, packet. 

• 1 am, sir. « tc . 

* < i. .\. I\.\M, Collector. 

III. 

|Nativi- otlicinl transl;Uioii ot’ a rcpn.-seiUation tVoin some inliabitnnts of 
the* village in tlie Masuli[).'it.ant district to their <>\vii ( !t)llector, dated the 
.(th June, 1796.1 

Witli respect to the disjiutecl ground bt;tween Vadttlanka 
atvl Vi.ssvi I.sstiram, one of the inhabitants of the latter, named 
Yarlagndela .Subiah, was nominated to tread the boundary 
on June ist ; that they having startcal soine objirctions, we 
addressed our represen tatiejns to you upon the subject, which 
we hopti you have received. What has since occurred in 
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this place w<‘. take the liberty to set forth, viz., that th<* 
inhabitants of Vissa Issaram, in conjunction with Mr. Rani's 
( ioomastah. have; this <lay assembled 200 armed men from 
Manikakowv'ar Zamindar of V'issa Issaram v'illai^e, 50 from 
the 'I hanadar of iJie Kyatapilly villajj^e ap[>(;rrainin_i> to 
Woodiat^herry Circar, and 100 people from the village, with 
some Se‘poys, ame)untiiyi^ in all to about 400 iikmi ; and had 
a exinjurino Ibaiimin lirouj^ht from a village; ca!Ie:el \\'ira 
halapuram, whe) instantly put a ring on Subiah’.s hand. J he; 
whole* eif the above, force imme;diately surre>iineleel the; above 
Subiab, anel went e)ve r the grounel without suffe-ring him to 
walk soltly wiihipi the; limits, as has l)f-en always customary. 
We; also oliserve; that it is customary that the; nine; elifr<;re;nt 
.se)rts e)l grain, tie;d in the; cleeih, of the* pe*r.s<in \vhe> tre;ads, 
shoulel be; ejpeneM by a C'urnam of the; opposite* party ; but 
the; inhabitants etf \ issa Issanim. inste ad of ceamplying wdth 
this rule breiught anothea* Brahmin .anel hael the; grain (Lie;el 
in the; cleith ot the; saiel Siibiah ;it the time; t)f tre.ieling the* 
bounelary) eepe-neel by him. I'hus the y .se;t at naught all 
custom e)r feHinetr itsage; eil pf:rfe)rming the ce re;me)ny. 

iM r. Ram’s ( '/ej.amastah, ii'.ste*ael eh ste)pping sue;h irre'guiar 
coneluct in the; V’issa Issaram [)ee)|)le‘. li.as e;e>ml >ine;d with 
the;jn, re*pre;.se;nting the*. ntatte*r in .a far eliHe*re*nt light tet his 
maste;r ; and we;. ihe rt.;fe)re;. aelelre*ss this fetr ye)ur inle)rma- 
tion. I'he* si.v penseens as.se*mble;el fie)m the; ne-ighbeturing 
villages, as witn(;sse*s on the; part of the; \':'i!!.ilanl .1 pe.;e>ple. 
elid ne)t approve eef the; manne;r in which the; greamel \v:is 
troe.1 by the Vissa Issaram peetple;. We* furthe;r be*g le;av(; 
tt) observe* that .a(te.;r the; ca*re;memy e)f treaeling liael be;e;n 
pe;rfe)rme;d, as alreaeiy mentienierel, the; pe eiple of Y.aekdanka, 
etc., sitoulel h.ave; bt;(;n alleiweel to plaea; confjele;ntial ])eople; 
to watch the; hetuse; of Subiah (who had trejd the; beiundai y) 
for twe-nty-eine d:iys, tf) find out his leessets, if he; .sustaineel 
any within that period. 

We; he)pe, the;refore, joii will be; ple;ase;d te) write to Mr. 
Ram that the; inhabitants of Yaelahinka may at least be* 
suffereel tei ke<*p their pe;e)])le for this jiurjjejse;. 
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1'1'u this Sir Walic'r ICIliut adds the following lu-rsDiiat noti'. ]’ 

My brother Charles informs me that when he was Com- 
missioner of Ra(?|)iir. in the Natjpore Statt; he had Uj settle 
sonu; boundary disputes between Gond villai^es, in which 
the ( 'loml selected to walh the limits se.ized a livt*. fowl by 
the neck with h*ls teeth and kept tearin<^*it alonj^ the line 
in dispute, the poor bird screaniint^, (luttminj^, scratching 
and p xkiiiL^. Whatever objtxt he touched, was considtired 
a boundaiy mark ; and if within fifteen days no death or 
other (lisaster c'ccurreil in that matt's f.unily the award was 
conlirnKal.” 

XW 

\ HUMAN S NCRll'ICi:. 

In tlte first criminal sesssion h>r the Zillah of Cuddajtah, 
ht.Id by 1 ), Davis, thirtl |u(!g<“ of Circuit, Centre 

Division, irttm jth to ::8th h'ebniary, 1 8 U). a curious trial 
(N<'. is retorde.tl, in which I’haraiam \h-iikata Ramiah 
vv.'is the. [»rose.cutor, and Wonkah Sultiah the accused. 

It appears that oil the 14th of Jul)’. 183,8, the [irosecutor’s 
niece, a Rnuninee girl nam<.-d X'enkata" .Sub.amah, .ttred 8 
years, went with two girls, *V«mkat,i Lutchmet; and 
Subamah, her ref it ions, to play in the t illage of Chinta- 
eoont.'ih. in Dovitor rahik. Ciuklapali Zillah, where ;ill the 
parlit-'S resided. 

She did not r< turn home th.ai e\ ening with the. other 
tw'o; but this e.xciterl no surprise, as she w,as in tlte habit 
ol .sle<4)ing occasiontilly with her mother-indaw, who lived 
in a neiglibouring houstt. But as she diti not coim^ homt; 
the next morning, and had nojL biten at Iut mother-in-law’s, 
ajtprehimsions w'ere imtertained and .search mad(‘. Mean- 
time Numbu Muddulaty, Pujaree [|>rie.st] of tint Ahjanaya 
.Swami [Hanuman] Pagoda, gave information th.it the 
dead bodji of a girl was lying behind the idol in th(“ temple. 
Idle prosecutor, village officers, and others immedi.iKdy 
repaired thither, anti fouml the corpse to lu* that of Vim- 
kata Subamah. 

It bore all over marks of violence. 


!k-ath a[)p(;ared to 
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have bc-cn causc^d by stranj;iilation or twistinj^ the neck. 
The eyeljalls were torn out from the sockets with a nail or 
some sharp instrument ; two of the upper and two of the 
lower teeth had been wrenched out; and all the jt)ittts 
setMutnl to have Ijeen jiierc.ed and wounded willi an iron 
style \(inithx!u \ or a nail. Blood had bi;en 'tlrawn from the 
ends of the lini^c rs, and the* body in several plac<;s had 
been briiisial with stfines. When discoveta;d, a stone was 
found lying u[)on it. riie body hadi been rubbed with sal- 
fron or turnn.'rie | / fnldcf ; marks of red [)o\\der | Koonkani | 
\v<;r('. visibltr bn tin- forehead, ami also of blooil ; and on tin- 
neck ami hands weia; other marks oi rice iind turmeric mixed 
( Afchinlaloo j, and sandal. 

The oth<.M' girls declared that on the prt;viou.s <.;vening 
the tleceased took them to the hous(^ of W'onkah .Snbiah, 
son of I'ifunabhatt, ii Brahmin also <;! the Siva sect, to see 
a snake which th(.‘.y In-aid was thtme. J lu y lound Subiah 
and a Mussulman of dark complexion pitted with the small- 
po.\. Subiah iiiducf'd tlw deceased to enter the hou.str by 
offering ht:r a piec<i •)f'ct)cf)anul aiul some Jaggmy, and drove 
aw'ay the othi-rs, saying in 1 1 imlustani, //n; Joof [(jo!| 

I he prisoner, \\ onkah Sui)iah, called akso \ enkata 
Nursoo, was ncjt in the village when the murder -was dis 
covtaard, but was ap[jrehendr'(l returning about 3 o'clock p.m. 
He had on a pair of trousers belonging to om; Ramasawmy, 
and a Pniic/ia cloth recently washed, the; latter stained with 
blood, which lu; attributed to ln;l'el-nut spittle. 

On searching his hou.se th(;re were fouml two books on 
magic, containing Maul rams I spells], a board on which 
several Afaat lavts were writttm, an iron nail stained with 
blood, and some rice, of which it is remarkable the de.ceased 
had hail a cjuantity tied up in the corner of her .S'r/r/-cloth. 
The cloth, books, board, and nail wen.;- adftiitUrd 

by the pri^on<.:r to be his propc;rty. 

The. l\vi> magical books produced by the prisoner's frie.nd, 
Lutchmee Nursoo, were said by the prisoner to have been 
written by one Poohmagarry Rainanah, who. however. 
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dcni<;d all knowledge of them. Muddulaty, the Pujarce, 
admitted that he. copied “ the new hook ” for Poohinagarfy 
Ramasawm) , and ga\’(; it to Piitehm(‘e Nursoo to deliver 
to Ramasawmy. . 

1 he prosecutor staled at the trial that he hc.-lieved the 
dece ased to hava; heim nuirdiMaxl for purposes of J^ooja 
[sacrifice to a deity j; that tlu* hooks h(;(ore the court stated 
that a man hy pronouncing certain Afii??t^i? i??.s and sacri- 
ficing an unmarried girl to 1 )evi, could make; the; godd<;ss 
apjx.ar bdjjrc hisn aiul ol)tain from h(.*r w(‘allh and the 
jjowt r of kil]in;4 uh()mso(‘v<n' wished. It was stated 

further tliat prisoner’s family, his fatht:r and otlaa's W(*r(‘ 
well versed in ineanlatlons. et(\, thouLjli lh<-y had not l:)een 
known to rtesort to siu'h illei^al acts; and that the [)ri^on< r 
wluai ijuaria.'Ilin^^ with otlu-rs would iVioIUtai th(‘m hy 
threaten.ine- to use .^/an/ritufs. 

Im'oiu th(‘ marks ot sandal, (urmi ric, etc., on the l.)od\e 
chen^ was no doiiht it had het n used for* a sacrifice ; but as 
there was no (‘v id* nee that tin* (l(‘ed had iKamMonf.^ by th(* 
prison< r. lie was ae 


X \ 1. 

XI.WI'KAMS AND SOlU I’.kW 

(a'hi- tollow 5111^ ;i nolfh) the < elrl)r;ili d rdi ^ii Mr. (\ 1'. 

ua two htxiks oC ni;ii;p , with irnasliaiun^ e*' liic v)iii;inril sJ;l.‘ll^. I liavu no 
nunns ot knowin^i; lartjinly, hut il linvc hvci) llu vpi\ l)t»ok.s iillnilcd in 

in llu' last note* ns lin\in”- lx.x-n fotinil in th< [jo-,M‘s^ion <a' llu: snj){>nst;fj 
nuirdcrur. K. S. | 

No. I. 

d'liK small Sanscrit book of magical cliarms is a fragment 
of tht: Saba? a <'/?i/?tit????i?ii, imperiV:ct in sevt-rrd places. I 
have ascertained the; sens(' hy tia- aiii of a complete cop)' 
in my collection. 'Flu; fragment birgins about the; niiihlh; 
of .ehapV.T IX. In lliis translation several words are 
explained according to the mystic sense, different from tin; 
literal meaning. 

“ Let the c|Uf;rist stand oti tin- north sid(;, and the magi- 
cian on the south. L(;t tin; road he on the east. Such is 
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iht; ruK; in Kcralu (the Malayalam country). Let him cry: 

‘ Otn / ham ! hram / sram ! 1 salute llhag^avatf, j^oddess 

oi Malayala, who in a trice [)osscsses | men with demons]. 
Come! O cornel’ Let him, on a SuiKkiy nioht, provide 
the corpse*, ol a viri^in, and place it at the root of a tret; as 
if in a seat. I hea let him recitt; lOO times” the. apjjointed 
sp(;Il, and this shall make the dt'.vil fdl the. cor[)st;. Then 
givt; him a pii!C-; of llesh and some wint;, with any other 
food he d(;sir(;s : by this the demon will In; compelled to 
hrino to tliee any woman thou tlesintst. d'his rnaoic rite 
is dt-nominated | Konya v/ra | the virgin-demon. This is the 
Kerala |/.c., the Malayfdam spell for oljtaining a woman j. 

“ I will now dtrclare the Karnat.'ika mode of actpiisition, 
O my faithful sjioust; !"' This is jnnverful in r.iising ghosts. 
Place stunt; white, earth in a tt*mplt; sacn;d tt) (iantda : and 
aitt'r 40 days, on a Sunday, take up that earth with your 
left hautl. I'him r<;cite 10,000 timt;s tin; s|x;ll in a ct;me- 
tt-ry with yt)ur face turnt;tl south. .\iul in)w, < ) < )ut;en, 
will I re[)t;at tin; spell as taught me, lor nt) spell can be tif 
t'ffect \mless im[;arit.tl by a U;acher. 

“I I he Sfc//. \ ' (hn / hail, <) /i/io-^oro/ i, who tlwt;llt;st 
in tin; cemeter)' ! wht> .art atlt)retl by ail gln)sts ! Ctjme ! 
ct>me I handmaitl of .S'/Vvt. thou wh.t) tlitlst tlevtair the 
demt>n AJahisha, approach! approach I ^Ihroinf S/um / 
hraitm / hrim Svoha /’ | V'he^e ?neoninj^/ess mooita/ 

>noiiosy//o/>/es a it ferfelnol/y used in /rea/ises 'on moyie. | 
Let tin; tainning man use this spi;ll t)n a Sunday night in 
;i ce.mt'tery. On finishing it, a great tlemon will appear 
visibly ; his name, is Tvlahisha : Vantpiisht*r f>f Kingtloins ! 

This tlemt)n will t;.\hibit a marvt;Ilous pow’er of aci|ui.sition, 
such as will sanctify the t;arth.” | J'hns far is in Sanscrit ; 
the next fassaye is in the /'etc^n lonynaye. j 

“ J ake the, white earth in y our hand ; nii.\ it with liunp- 
black ; and begin ytnir i>rayer on Suntlay night, ct)ntinuing 

■'*' I ru.iti.Sf.s tm ma^ic are fjeiierally (ranieti a.s ctjuversatitais between Siv<t 
ami J'orcati ; hence \of alit)ns like this frequently occur, hut have no con- 
ucrlion with ihi- spi_‘Us. 
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it three nights until ruc;scl,'iy night. 'Phe thirJ night a 
goclclt^ss [or fairy I named Maisaninia will come; and a.^k 
you what you desiia;. 'Phe aspirant must reply. ’ 1 wish thee 
to lj<^ ready wheneveir 1 call.' 

“ Tht;n let him get a shroud and tear strips from it, which 
are to be snurared witli the whin* asht^s and made; into 
wicks. Let ihiMu l)e oik'tl and lighttul. Phtm iMaisaninia 
will appc.‘ar to him. and will bring to him a.nyone whom he 
desires, and .afterwards will carry tluan away. 

" b'urther, - Phe hullird Clidrani, a most marvellous 
spell ; supreme ; fraimal b\' Adi-n;ltha. and hidden in the 
1 ] rituals. Let the magici.ui, on a .Suuilay night, 

repair to a ceinet<;r\ where are. interred lu roes slain in 
battle. Let him take a nail a span loiig. ami a cord of 
twenty cufiits. Let him dri\'e in the nail and roll the cord 
round it. Phen let him sit under ;i tree, and repe.at i.oo'O 
limes tile following spell, having wiiu' and lliesh at harul. 
1 Itis shall raise the ghost of a hero. 

"\'Jlic .ftll:\ ' i.'fni ! Hail, () great hero! approach! 
approach! accejit the sacrilice! acCroinplish the de(;d ! 
.accomplisii it! limn! IV/at / ' Pliis sptdl will force the 
hc-ro to appe.ir. d'h<;n satisfy him with wine and flesh. I le 
will be poii:nt L'a servti thee. Let also a lamp be pre])are'd 
accotaling to the ruU; already given ; and silting facing the 
south, re|)eat th(“ spells J, 000 times. Phis shall cause him 
to harry thine enemy most marvellously. 

eu.vi’i r.K \. 

“■ ■ K.xplain to nug said /fdrvuli. ' the wondrous and 
U^rrihe spell that cause's d(;ath.’ 

“ I .S’/rv? replies:^ ‘ I will (explain to thee the potent spell 
that causes death, called (laitla. On a dark night, as 
ord;^,iiied In the land of (la/ila, let the following S])ell be 
used to caust; death. Po cause ck^ath without its aid is as 
impossible as for the sands to fill up the .sea.. 

" \ 7 Vie sfell : \ ' Oui / A^ama f lUiaoarati ! Kdla Ratri! 
thou, O goddtess. who delightesl in human blood and 
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Hesh— thou who art black as the King of 1 1 ell! - accept 
and devour this man as a sheep 1 Render him lifeless ! 
/ fiun / //m)/ / Sraha !' 

“ Lea this siH'.ll Ik; reit(;rat<;d 10,000 times in a 
ex;metery. I he' goddess Kali shall appear to him at night. 
Then let him oiK;r a piece ol llesh as a .sacrifice. I’rom 
that momemt shall his loe* lx; like* a dead man Ijefore him. 
Let him also pei-fonn. . . . [//ere /0//070 a /ire 7 ijor(/s 
t/iiite iniiii/e//ixi/f/e. j This shall plunge his enemy into 
h(;ll. I his is the Kd/i spell to Ik* recited in a cem<.'ter\ 
from tin; 1 2th till the j 4th day of the lunar fortnight. 
Then shall Kali apjiear visibly bt.fore, him, and In; must 
offiM" the; oblation to lu*,r. and she shall grant him his 
desin;s. ’i'heii let h.im desire her to coine wluaiever he. 
may call on h(;r. L<a him use the magic [lowder and the 
lamp, as already din;cled, \vlu;n(;ver lu* r('(juires her 
presence, and she shall act as he dt'sir(;s. Lea him insert 
his enemy's name in tin- spell. ;md recite it for 15 days. 
This will kill him. 

“ L(;t him make ;i powder ot human boiuts, wliile lx; 
recites the spt'll over it ; tlx n reeitt* it i,t)00 times more , 
mingling the bone-jKjwder with his loe’s meat and drink ; and 
in a we<*k his enemy shall go to hell j tiu; house ol i'aiua\. 

“Nov as to the Kerala j .Malay. 'dam | mort.il .sp(;ll 
inventeil by ’.\nfuli Nfitha. 

“ I will describe, O virtuous <»ne; ! \ /hiri'afi, so styled 
me.rely to fdl the mt;tr«; j the; spell that fennhwiLh obtains 
victor)': ' Om f hraia / /rrnu / a//////.' i^/atuii / () hog- 

laced goddess ! I Circe ] seize this be.ist ! accept this victim ! 
Drink, drink [^his | blootl ! <*ai. eat his llesh! d'hou who 
art the image of Death! O /i/icti^aral i i't’i Ma]a):'ila, hum ! 
^/aitm ! phat /' 

" d'his is the spell. Recite it bi.;fore the gTe;at mother 
10,000 times, anti this shall gain victory to the daring 
magician, who must be nak(*.d, in a tleserled house ; let this 
be re.pi;al<*d i(.),oo(a times, ami it will slay yt)ur foe in a 
fori night. 
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“ Get ;i bone of a pariah : perform the same, incanta- 
tions. Then on a 'I'liesday the mai^ician must conceal it in 
his enemy’s house. 'I'his shall mal<(* him perish childless, 
i .V.l>. '/'his passaoL\ tiiiiiiU llii/ih/c in /his J/S., is j^ivcn 
from my 07011 mannscrip/, 7 ohcri' Ihc mcaniny is c/iar. | 

“ Make a \va*NCMi ima_!.^e th )t)ur loe : aitcl at ni^ht take it 
in your laTht hand, with a rosary (d wooden Ix-.itl.s. Recite 
the spell lo.tKX) timt'.s ; burn thc'. imae^e with some wood 
remaininej horn a liineral-pile. I>y re.citin^ the .s])ell your 
enemy will perish in a fortnioht, aiul to hell. 

“ Kecil(i it i(.)e><jf) times wliile you lact; the mollier 
\ J\d/i j, and sin.! will promise to attend you whttnever you 
call her. On recitino it i ,nc)0 times she will a[)p(!ar, and 
accomplish all you wish. Reciit- it 1,0. >0 limes in a 
< cmeterv, ai\»l it will kill him in a wt:ek. Consecrate a 

j 

lunnan hone with it. ,uid hy liidino- tin’s in his hc.)iis<; you 
will kill him in a lortnijdil. Make a wa.xen imao’e of your 
foe;; toucli ii with your rii^ht hand, while you r(;pe.at the 
•,p <01 i,ou(.' tim<-s. Tlien hum it with sticks from a funeral- 
pile. riiis shall kill him in a fortnit^hl. - 

“ \ow 1 w’ill < \[)lain tin' K.irn;itai:a spell iiuamled hy 
Adi-Natha. I'lns si)ell, (.} yoddess, shall obtain all we 
<lesire il we la-cile it in .1 ccaneteiw' | ///., in a t;host-thicke,t | 
vviih the followino- w'ords : 

"'(''in ! hum ! ylanm ! Phahini ! ja name of a certain 
fairy or s))i'ite'] who de 1 i_oht(.'St in human l)lood and (lesh, 
who eatest tin; wine - cake ; thon who destroyest men 
without number, who tlevourest livin;^^ cnxitures, () devour 
him ! devr)ur him ! Drink, drink [his] blood! exit, eat | his | 
flc^sh. If if Iii'f He! I mere e.xclamations j Jfum ! phatf 
" Let this spell be performed in a haunted qrov'e. d'he 
magician is to stand naked, facing the south. Let him 
begiin' at tin; wane of the moon, and continue tiic rite 
through that fortnight. Recite the .spell 10,000 times in 
the Kali - durg.i mode. [Kali I )urga is . the celebrated 
goddess of d'hugs. ] 

"This Dakinf j 1 Ic‘cat<; I shall come to thee, attended by 
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a host of sprites, and will say, ‘ What desirest thou ? 
Rfqdy. • 'I'hc death of a foe.' She will answer. ‘ I wdll 
willingly do it at once, with immediate destruction.’ 

“i.et th(; sorcerer then recite the- syllables of his foe’s 
name, mingled with the- sp(;ll. Thus | here recite tin; above 
s]>ell|, () d(n'oi!r \o auif so^ eat the llesh ot so and so, (;tc. 
'I'his process will, without a doubt, lead to his death. 

“ N(s\t will I' explain the 'Andhra spell ; 

“ ‘ Oo/, fn ini, t^/oitni. fthairava / goddess, destroyer of 
destruction ! thou who art adorcal by hosts of god-like 
giants! who di-light(;st in human blood and Ikxdi! aj)proach! 
approach ! Come ! connr ! / hini / /'hat ! Svaha !' d'his 

spell is to be p(‘rform«.‘d iii th<; pres<.rma- of fthairava | an 
epith(’rt of a gotl | ; let it be re.cited 1 0,000 limes, and it will 
be sncc<;ssful if used aflc-r \ou have iisc.al his n<une. Thttn 
shall he perish, though stning as an elephant. 

“ When<‘ver you hav(' occasion for it. recite it lo.-^oc) 
times, and your foi’ will die* in a fortnight. 

“Next is the Ciuj‘‘*'-id spell, c.omposecl 1 )\ .Aili Natha. 
It is most potent ; lei it be e\-er k<q)t secrirt, 

“I '/'he .v/'c//.’] ' Oil/ : i^/aiim f ofanni f mighty i\/ava j \'"enus 
and I )i:!usion j, awful in pow’i-r, awful in might, awful in form, 
ajjproach ! a[)pro;Hh ! Khe ! Khe! [More )>robablv it 
should be Khadava, Khadaya, which are the propca* jdil'a.sixs 
in a S[)ell — vi/., “ Devour! cU'Vour him ! ’ | Slay! slay my 
foe ! Drink ! drink his blooil ! (ifan ytaii ! 'vaha /' 

“ This .spi;Il must be recited to obtain the presence of 
the godde.ss Cfiaiidiha . and the power shall ai.>pear in visible 
form. You must sacrifice a cock, and llesh and blood. 
Pc;form this in a c<uneter\’, and be resolute. As is above 
dir<*cted, this rite is to be ptu'formed whenever requisite, 
anil the goddess will enter the cemeter\ . 

“ ' ( h/i ! I lail, 0 I Jfhayai'ati j Kali painted wi.'h y ellow ! 
de.vourer I black with lire ! yidlow - longue.d I ti;rrible ! 
Kohini ! Hun! P/iat Jiluir I ftfnivas / Si'afia ! 
Devour the flesh and blood of my enemy! Cut my foe ! 
cut him to j>ii;ces I A/edi / Jdidvi t fi/idva.' J t um f Phat !' 
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“ Repeat the above spi;ll 128 times, sitting on the house- 
top, and then dro[j a stom; down. 'I'his shall destroy your 
foe.” [ I ferv f/iv niaiiuserifif eiuls^ 


L'l'ianslation of a* small hook on iiirur palm lt.‘a\V“s, wrilttm parti} in 
Sans<Tii and partly in d’clcaiu.l 

“ .Salutation to the godiless Koli ! 

“ ‘ C) thou who governest all naiurt; by sjtells ! who 
rulest by rm.-ans of the system of magie ! who riiUfst the 
gods ;md all detnons ! wIkj rule.sl all deslrticlion ! univ«.‘rsal ! 
vast! snpreiiK^ ! great possessor I lx* gracious to this work! 
thou who tit once leadest ctipitive t basit I )e\ a'laU;i ! goddess 
ol go(.ls ! niha"! greatest ot sprites! who rulest iIk; geaiii ol 
Max'.'i! who rulest till knowhslge. ! great Ktili, ('>11/ ! fiitui 
great go<hIess of lever. () fhiri^of great h'd/i / KdU ! 
Kdli f () Kali- / /mill, Kdli-srani ! >0 sito/ I Korali ! 

l/aro/i / smite him ! smit<; him !’ 

\//cti- o/t' /'cAg’V/ 7. V'/vA' i ui c nii i.vtil iv\ ,li reef ions lo i/ic 
:oi\:ord, Imf ore nrokvu and siorvelx ht/vl: iyj'b/i' \ . . . ap- 

p])ing your nututh <luly [say I, •Smite him! May th\ 
mouth Ixr Idled with his blood! Kakko kixkka ! fukkn 
p/ic/i / p/it li ' l>/ioli ! Idiali ode Karaum 

'"‘'Jd/ni// Korol/.' may his <;yes turn s[)inning in his 
hetid ! m;i\ his bowels btt twistevl ! m;iy his hetirt he brttken 
with tca'ror! may his l<‘gs and joints rtittk'. tind tritter ! 
I^retik him and mangle him ! makt; him tis .1 broken pot- 
sherd ! :ind may he explodtf like rotten grain ! may he 
burst! In the fury of thy bursting nig(t let his bloodshot 
eyes start out of his hi;tid ! /'lid! fl/d ! l/id ! Look on 
him with fiery eyes till he burst! /Ihoyoi'afl f great 
Mayo / who quelledst Karta Virya . . . [^//vrv folloro 

22 unnilvlliyildc sounds. | Lift the aho\'e spell be recitt^d 
t,ooo times, with the following rite : 

Select a burning-pkice or [ cemeUa'x' | on the etast of the 
town. (jO there one Sunday night. Walk round the 
cemetery seven times. Stand at the. north - east anglt:. 

1. 
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I'hen enter the cemetery. 'I'urn westwards. Walk st;ven 
"steps backwards. Strip nakt^d. J'ill your left hand with 
ashes, and tie these in a yellow cloth with frankincense, 
and roll thtan up in cotton, which you must not carry honte 
but [)ut in a chapel of any Sakti godde.ss. When you 
have occasion, you must erect a maj^ic square with these 
a.shes on the ^n'ound ; draw a figure of the goddess, and 
put a bit of tlic 'I'/tlasi trtie in the mouth Recite the spell 
2 7 times, -Sprinkling water, 'i'hen bring water from the 
well, and put the ashes in it. 'J’hen recite tht; spell 27 
times, and drink the waiter. If you drink it all, he will die 
in a moment. If you drink half, .and leave half, he will 
imdure great tornw.nts. If again yaiu .sheil tin; water, he 
will return to his former state. 

“ I'he abova; spell is called the ylt/ar/' Kali Ala77f of 
miscreants. 

“ ( le.t a bottle ot toddy, a bottle ol wine, and raw* llesh, 
and lhe.n utter tjie following sjx^ll : 

“‘.Salutation to Jilinii^a-aati : Aldta/ie^i Sakli j cannibal 
pariah godtless | of Malayala I thou who haalcest on Hi;sli 
and blood ! thou wdio speedily elfe.ctest the, spell ! thou who 
cailst dttstroy his li\'<' .senses ! Jl/a/ayala / Kiul/i ! Ka/idlii 
Rta/' Ala/' ! A/a/avala Sakti / Ka/// / Rdai ! Kha7ji ' 
K/ia//i .{ Gka/// Gf/a//,' ( h// / ( '>/;/ / /// a/// ! krin; f 

/i7'a/i//i f pkal / G 

“ Cie.t ashtts Irom a potter's kiln, and also frdm a w'asher- 
man’s furnace, and ashes from a cenic*.te.ry ; place, these on 
the ground, and therewith di;ov a jientagon. 7 'hereupon 
(dace an image, bring red rjee-, a red fowl, and red .sandal- 
wood ; red-coloured grain and red llowtas. Then cut the 
lowl’s throat. Let thtr blood How into a cup ; dip two arrows 
into the blood, and e.xclaim, ‘ Mothe.r ! striktt ! pierce him !’ 
Repeat the spell nine times over each arrow', and tluvote 
ont; to strike him in the eyi;, the other striking his mouth. 
Then bur\' thorn on the north side. 

“ Rules n-garding the Milk spell : 

0)71 I li7 f)7i ! 1 )estroy, goddess! long-tongued ! who 

ridest on the Ram ! ( f Pkat ! Sva/ia /' 
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“ Process ; On a Sunday the milk of a black j^oat, 
and sprinkle it 27 times behind his house. Ilis hands and* 
feet shall be dried up. and a slow fever shall seize him. 

"[ 77 ie spell : \ ‘ Oni f It run ! o'nhn ! trim ! 'Phou who 
destroy(;st all ! IJlest Kali, armed with the lanct; and drum, 
who joyttsi in red-sandal! lon<^-tongueil ghost-visaged ! 
god^dess of sjx-.ech ! O devour my foe; ! devour! devour 
him! f I tint plial ! svalta !' 

“ Another [jrocess : Ch;t souu; ashes from a funt;ral-pil<g, 
and, re.])eating your enemy’s name, scatU'.r the ashes over 
his house. 'Phis shall [u'oduce dc'ath. [ Here fallotas a 
reiteration of the fr^t pai^e of this mantficript. j 

""(hit / hail J^haoavati ! pariah-goddess! who devourest 
llesh and blootl ! (.) retl one! e.at ! de.vour him, dreadful 
goddess! sla) him, () great go<ldess ! supreme . , . 
i Here folloio more ttninlelhfiole syllat>les.\ 

(lei .some grain of dlHen'nt sorts, with llour and rice. 
Put an equal ([uantity of sail, and grind llitan in a pasU; 
with water Irom a stream, (lo to a pit on the north of the 
villag<f, and spn^ad some ////e leavars. .Se’t up a doll ; offer 
rrankinc<ms(' and lamps. Offer a a.^ck as a sataa’fice ; cover 
it with the leaves, and bury it. d'his shall f)btain thee 
success. 

“ f\ecit(.- the abftva; spell 2.\ times. 

“Salutation to liramlia, sv)n of Siva | f.r.. Hani/man\. 

PhoLi on wFiom Inilra rides! \Here Hinditslani and 

* • 

. \rabie loonls are intermixed, j Oreat IMonkey (lod I 
Sunjee\ a Raya ! .S(.“ize and .slay him ! 

I adjure, thee by the; sivered feet of thy mother, 
O IJanitmati ! if thou swerve from this adjuration. I 
adjure thee by thy feet, great leailer! \l\fore iinintelliyiljle 
syllables. | This .spell shall bind the earth, however 
tevtensive. 

“ I adore my great teacher Rama (luru .Sanyasi.” 
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XVll. 

RUKAI. SUPERSTITIOUS liKLIKF. 

Till-; follovvin*^ Pc.tition from a villager of Konas, in the 
Jhindi'i Division, dated 13th Xoveinber, i S47, was actually 
jjresented to the political aj^ent in Sawantwarree, a district 
under the llonibay (Government. 

“ My ])etition is this. Sewa Sati (Gawas, Laro Loin 

f 

Sawant, and Kano 'bhill Sfivvant lirou^ht l\;im (Gamkar of 
Ihimkari unto iny village;, and caustid hint to take away 
Irom the Alawfiti temple the Maya ha Puriaas (,in idol) 
.md bury it. In conseciuence of this, the labour of the R)'ols 
is cursetl and [>roduc<'S no fruits, d'heir cattle also die. 
Ithascaus(;d two deaths; one in my own family. Ihus 
does evil of all kinds fall uiion us ; and tla; officials are. 
perplexed how to st'ttle the; (lovernmenl dcanaiuls. rite 
thn;(; above-name.d parties, moreiivatr. introduced demons 
from another village, and stopped tin* yillage /tczhipan 
whtM'eby tlte villag'e has become uu[)rodiicii v<i and myself 
ruined. ( )ne or other of mv lamilv is daily sufferin';' from 
sic.kne.ss ; and 1 mysirlf have, been ill for the last 2 or 
3 months, besides others in the, village. 1 have. h.)St forty 
head of cattle. If such calainit) continue, the. Ryots will 
cease to cultivate their li(;ld.s, and the village will D* 
deserted. I pray, theredore, that the DefeiK^lants may bi; 
sunimoned and directed to repface the idol in tin; temple, 
and take, back the tlemons to their former abode ; and, 
further, that the village Dcvapati re-established, and the 
partic's comj)Iained of be required to give good security for 
abstaining in future from such evil deeds. ’ 

Marked with a plough for 

PiiATi'; N.aui: CV^^^As. 

\\L i<: . I 

* A religious* ceremony, generiilly incliidinig jirojihecy and teaching In- 
the performer, under the inspiration of n deity. 
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TtlE Pl*:LAS(il AM) TJ1I-:IR MODERN 
i)I;:scI':ndants. 

{Coufitiiiei^ from I \>/. / / 1., pa^c .) 

(r.v 11.' i;. WASSA i'asha and ini'; laii: sik r, coT.ijriiouN .) 

Ui’i’Ki-: AM) Lo\vi;k Au'.ania — C}iiki;s and Tosk.s, 

LiMi'i'koi'li nations will invariably use either a sin^^Ie lafi- 
oiiajre or be bilint^ual : and this has of;eurrc;d on "the confines 
of Albania. 

Flu? inhabitants of Phelit<\s. Mart;arite, Arj^yro Castro, 
wh<.‘tlK;r Mussulman or orthodox, know no Cireek, while 
those; nean;r to the Cireek frontier have; more or l{;ss 
adoi)t<;d the ( Ireek lanL(uaq;e, thnaiuj^h the .scholastie; in- 
fhienre, net;lec;t<;d by the ( )thoman t'lovernment, and of the; 
orthe)elf.>x reliL(ion. which still r(;tains ancie;nt Gret;k as the; 
ece lesiastie al lani^ua^e-. 

In lippe-r Albania the; case; is elitfcjreait ; but it is not 
i|uite' a borele;rlaneI of Italy. Fhej'i; the, Latin rite; prevails; 
but the; e.lertry of the; \\\‘ste;rn Church have; aele)pt(;el the.; 
Albanian language; lor e‘ccle;siastical purpe)se“s, and te) them 
the; inhabitants an* inele;ble-d lor the; few printe.;d be)oks in the; 
language; of the countiy. . 

Had the; Albanian race; beem expe)se;d to the; temptations 
of high civilization, it woiHd prejbably have shareel the fate; 
e^f e>tht;r n:itie)ns se) situate‘d. He;iexlotus de;scribe;d the 
Persians as originally abstinent, frugal, constant, and truth- 
ful ; but corrupted bylu.xmy, they afte;rwards be.'camc known 
for the; contrary vice;s. 'Fhe* All.>anian rare, se;gre;gated freim 
the world by their ge,;e)graphie;al positie)n, with e;qually*un- 
.seiphis*ticayfel nations on their fre)ntiers, with whom, more;- 
over, the;y were; for the meest part at strife - with traelitions 
aneJ customs ut long ele*scent forming a strong public e)])Inion 
-have; rt;mained till neiw with their savage; virtues intact, 
lint It would be temerity to prophi;sy that they woulel 
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maintain those S]jartan virtues when broiis^ht into close con- 
.tact with the abuses of civilization which dominate large 
centres in Western Kurope. 

'I'ht; (ihci^s of the North and tht^ T,osks of the South differ 
in no nrspect in their manners and customs ; nor is their 
dialectic difference greater than that in parts of JCngland. 
Any rivalry which in earlier tinars existed between these 
two great divisions was tht; result of the ambition of their 
respe;ctive leadc:rs. the nativi; Pashas of Scutari and ^'anina. 
S*ubs( (|uenlly to the; d(;ath of Iskander Peg down to J 1S3 r . 
th(;y wer<; gov(;rn<al by their own nativa; pashas resilient in 
the different important towns. 'I'he Peg inherited the 
authority of his ancestors, and the Porte confirmed to thi; 
heir the })owt;rs of his anteci'ssor. Self-government, accord- 
ing to the ancient unwritten law and custom known to all. 
was the norm. Profession of faitli had no influence in 
obliterating or altering old established usage*, and th<;ir 
courts w(*re mi.Ncd. Pace pr<;vailed over every other con- 
sid<;ration. ' 

ANcu.N r rKiievi. C'l'sroMs. 

'Pheir life was and is [irimitive and patriarclial. fiir each 
class and its elders administereil justici; according to ancient 
and established usage. basi;d on the law of talion. 

It is' ni;cessary to give the leading features of these* 
customs for the illustration of the second part of this 
treatise, whence comes another .cd the strongest arguments 
in favour of the identity of this race with the Pel.esgians. 

He who slays is .slain by the hi'ir of th<; di'ccased. If the 
murd«*rer cannot be reached, his father, son. brother, or 
cousin are liable to make amends in their own pi;rsons — 
nayj further, in default of such, all the members of the clan 
are answerable in like manner. When, tlna'efon;, Mr^Glad- 
stom;,* alluding to them as Turks (!). stated that it was a 
common thing to find d(;ad bodies on the coast of Albania, 
it is clear he had been the victim, and jktrhaps a not un- 
* He passed twenty lour hours in tiu- country. 
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willing one, of a hoa\. 'Phis roug^h justice; operates in the 
same; deterrent fashion as formerly duellings in (ireat Britain ; 
a man considers well ere; he t;xpose;s neit only himself, hut 
his whole iamily and clan, tei such re;tribution ; thus murde;rs 
anel homiciele-s are eifvery rare; occurre;nce; amons^ this peniple;. 

1 le whe) steals is :ime;rce.;d in elouhle t^ie value; of the' 
eibje;cf ste)lt;n, teigether with a fine; tei the; chic'f anel •e'lele;rs. 
I 1?; who murele'i's for thelt is dishonoure;d, anel without the; 
pale; he; be;ce.inu-s a parirdi. Plu' rape; of a marrie;el woman 
is <‘<|uiv'alent tei one “ bleioel ” ( ohiaeh) ; and the* ravish'e;r 
must lx* slain by tlu; husbanel e^r the re'Iations eif the; 
ravishe;d woman. 

An afl'iane:e;e1 wemian who marrie*s anothe;r cemfea's on the; 
man jihe-d the- rij^ht te> kill he;r fathe;r, unede;. or leausin 
j^erman : l)ut it the* afliance'd we>man be; carrieel off, the; rit^ht 
e)f slayint;' the; ravisher ae:crue;s tei the; affianceel man e:)r to 
his re;lations. *\dulte ry is punishe el with elealh. Phe; hus 
banel has the vit;ht te) slay the se;eluce;r cauj^ht in the tact, en* 
whe ne;\ e;r the; adultery is prove el. 

Phe* tle;ble)r must )>ay his de;bts iq inoiie.-y eir in kinel. 
Prope;rty e.)t all kinels is sacre;el, anel neine; can infrintje; that 
e)l ane;the;r. *\11 (|ue;stlejns eil territorial preiperty or re;al 
e-state* are*. judLje;d by the; e;lde;rs, whei in such case; are; beiunel 
le) swe;ar ejn the; ste)ne; to e.xe*cnte; justiev*. 'Phe;se; juel^^- 
iTUM^ts an! (•xc!c:iiL:ibh* willioiit apjxta'l. 

'TIk* law is t!C[iially applical^h! lo all witlioiit clislinclion of 
rank ov be they Christian or 1\1 ussiilinan, and th<! 

tribunals ar(‘ mixed. 

'Pht; eruest is sacre;el, anel breach of herspitality has net 
justification. lie; whe) ill-uses a t;u(;.st is e)Utla\vt;el, elis- 
hone)ure;d and t;xilt;el, ne)r can he; e;ve;r re;lurn to his own 
family. 'Phe; dishonour is e;te;rnal anel ine;fface*able, c;ve;h by 
bloejd? Ivir .slaying^ the; j^ne;st of ane>the;r, the; heist can 
ele;mand _}o “ bleieids ” of the clan nf which a me;mbe;r has 
ceimmitted so foul an act. 

He; whe) kills a woman is dishone'iured, and the; disjrmce* 
extends to all the membe;rs of his family, te:) whom the in- 
famous term “ wome;n-kiIlers ” attache;.s. 
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As‘ each clan, so each family has its chief, who is the 
oldest member. Similarly, tht! oldest woman is mistress of 
the house ; and as the system is patriarchal, the members 
of the family are nunu;rous, and many families thus consi.st 
f)f TOO to 120 per.sons. 

The men must* obey without tpicstion the behest of such 
head of the family, and the rt'spect paid to age; is without 
limit. rhe mistress of the house exercises the same 
authority among th(; female; portion of the household. If 
members of th(; same famih' hav(; c.aust; of complaint against 
one; anoth«.-r, the chief of tht; householtl r(;conciU;s or i)unishes, 
acc<jrding to circumstances ; and whoso resists this authority 
incurs the j)enalty of dishonour. 

The' condemiK'd person must g(> to execution clu;erlully, 
manifesting neither indifference, jo)% nor d(;[)rc;.ssion. He 
improvi.ses a song, which is repeated by his fellows in time 
h(;reafU;r. 'These rules ar<; common to ( ihegs and 'i\>sks. 

.Mbania has furnished the Othoman b'mpirt; with soim; 
of its Ix'st' ( irand - N'iziers an<l bt.-sr generals — Kypryl)' 
Muhammad, Ahin:.id, l.oupli, .Sinan. lUiiraktur. Musta])ha, 
and many others, who by tlutir tac:t and couragi; have 
vanejuished (sxtt'rna! foes, reconcili d internal difticulties, and 
restonal the e(|uilibriuin of tlu- state-, by impro\ ing the ad- 
ministration and snp[)ressing' the corruption of minister;;. 

Axrii:\'i Divisions oi Ai.is.xma rK.\ei;.\i:i i;. 

Albania, .as beffirt: remarked, Consists of two great divi- 
sions : the (iheg of the North, .and the Tosk of the .South, 
termed ll[)p»-r and Lower Alb.ania. 1 he former Ix-gins at 

t 

Antivari and comprises all th<; Catholic tribes of the North 
within th(* districts of Ipek, Pristina. X'Vania, Platzkovik. 
U skill), Prilipe, Monastir, Okhrida, ending at kJbas.san. 

Lower All)ania, all to thr; south of Llbas.san, is .s^ubdivided 
into three clans : the To.sks, the I'shams, and the Liapes, 
answering to tin; Chaones, the 'Thesprotes, and the Molopi 
of antiquity. 'These, again, are subdivitled into other tribes 
or Phares, corresponding to the .^4 ancient tribes referred to 
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by the classical authors, especially Theopompus, tpioted by 
Strabo. 

Upper Alljania is not thus divided into u^reat classics, but 
into numerous smaller tribes, corre.spondinjj;, if not by th(;ir 
])resent designations, at least in number, with tho.se set out 
in ancient auth*ors, of which the most complete list is fouml 
in Pliny. 

The present tribes are llot, Klernenet, Kastrai, Shkriel, 
.Shala, .Shoshe. Mirdila, Merlour. 'I'emal, etc., answerinjv to 
iht; Ballai. Nesti, Manli, 'I'aulantii, .Autoriata-, Ardia i, etc., 
of the ancients. 

d he derivation of tlut word “ d'osk ” applied to Low(“r 
.'Vlbania is iince.rtain. but it would seem to be identic with 
I'ustran and I'ltruscan. 

'['0 that of the (.rh(;gs ol' the North an indication is found 
in 1 lomer, who s.'us; ‘M.le3'ond the mountains of .Acro- 
C(*.raunus liv(' the giants” iylynr). which is in so far true 
that these jjcoph; an; abovt; tin; middle, staturt*, and the 
word is identic, in signilication in both ( '• reek add Shkipetar. 

In an official documetit of the Premier Kadi iti the 
fifteenth century , appointed bj- the ( )ihoman ('lovernment 
in th(; district of / hur/'a^in on the death ol Iskander Beg, 
wIk.'II all Albania was in the occupation ol the Olhoman 
(Government, it is r(;[)orted that (Ghega Lish, til\ega Uod, 

( Ghega 'ranoush, atid another (Gh(;ga, without alienating or 
cetling, (jifitted the mountains of Poshlerrik at Yakova, to 
establish thems(;l\ (’s in the Miriditis. 'I’his document was 
in the; possession of Beb I )oda Pasha, and is probably now 
in tht; hands of his son, Prenk Pasha. 'I'here has never 
been an accurati; official census of Albania ; but the popula- 
tion may be taken at from r,8o(,),ooo to 2,000.000 souls 
£,200,000 in Uppi;r, and Soo.c^oo in Lo\\a;r Albania. The 
laijghagct, customs and traditions ol all tlu:se are the same. 
One half are Mussulmans, the other hall Christians. 'rh(‘ 
Mussulmans and Western Catholics togt;thcr form two- 
thirds of the whole, tlie Remaining thii'd belonging to the 
It astern Church. 
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rht; land near the coast is very fertile ; and the valleys 
of- Hoyanas, Mathia, Skiimbi, Argentis, \^'ijutza, Drin, 
Hestriza, X’ardar, comprise rich alluvial plains. Aj^riculture 
is, hovvcv(;r, primitive anti backward ; yt;t with an improved 
systtmi, it would not t)nly suffice for its present, but for an 
increast.'d populatitin, leaving a good margin ft'r exportation. 

'Fhe Albanian is, however, ratluir a shepht^rd and herds- 
man than an agriculturist ; and he raises large numbta's ot 
cattle, horstis, sheep, and mxits. The forests are extensivt; 
and full of fine trees, and tht; inintu'al riches also are con- 
sitlerable., but" remain undevelo[)e.d. The mountains artt 
gray limestont-, anti sufficiently inaccessiblt; to forma barrier 
against an invader. In pictures(]utmess the. country vies 
with .Switzerlantl anti the I n rol. 

Pmi,t)i.n(arAi- loKN'i it ii Ai i()X (ii- riiK Pia.Asca. 

'The ff)regoing fiuotatit)ns frt)m ancient authors clearly 
prt>v<r that tlu* two tlivisions t)r tribes of tht*. great I’t'lasgic 
race — the l.t?lt:ges and I’e.lasgi proper the, former origin- 
ally t)ccui)ietl the wholt^ of Asia Minor ;ind the adjacent 
islantls, whilt; tht; Ptdasgi •prt)per, pushing wt;stward by 
way of the 1 lellespont into Thr.ace, peoi)letl that ct)untry, 
Macedonia, Illyria, anti all south t)f tho.se districts, including 
the islantls t)n tht; ctxist, anti in Italy, all south of Liguria, 
lt)gether with tin*, atljacen't islands. 

The Ptdasgic race may bt^ traced in some degin'.t' by the 
names f)f their fortresst;s, for whertfxha" the wool “ Larissa ’ is 
ft)und, tht;re must hgve been formerly a Pelasgian fortress. 

Dr. Smith’s classical atlas gives eleven lairissas : one 
t)n tht; river P<*neus in d'hessaly in the district of the 
Pt;lasgic Argos, another, Larissa-Creinaste, in the st)Uthern 
portion of Achaia and Phthituis. "There is the rivt;r 
Larisso-s, which llt)ws south of tht; north-west ^proftion- 
U)ry t)f the Gulf of Ct)rinth, at l£lis : and n<;ar it is a 
Laris.sa, n<jw Techos — a translation of the word. 

In Asia Minor there are several : one in Lydia, south-west 
of ICphesus, on the Kudon ; and another on the Kaister, 
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west of Mphesus. 'I'lK^re was another not far distant in 
Lydia, west of Phocea on the Ilcrnius, otherwise calfed 
Neoteichos — another Greek translation of the I’elasgic 
word. On the west coast of Lesbos, north of IMytclene, 
stood Larissa Petrea, and not far from it another, on the 
spurs ot Ida, ^outh of Tenedos, on the mainland. In Syria 
stood a Larissa, opjKxsite Cyprus, and .s(iuth-west of 
Laodicea. Lastly, there was one in Cappadocia, near the 
sources of the; ;\rasacus, west of the, Plalys. ^ 

/.dri-i.shel sifrnifies in (ild .\lbanian “ Hioh Island,” from 
the; custe)m of the Pe;lasgians of plantin<r thesr forlre-.sses on 
an eminence-, and surrourulino ihe-m with a moat where 
{)e>ssible. d'he Latins in like manner used insn/a for a 
de.'taclie el block of buildings ; and throuohejut the ce.)untries 
the-y occu[)ied lhi;s<; natural ise)lated hills e;xist, as though 
they hae.l dro[)pe.d from the sky into the midille.; of the plain. 
.St. Michaetl’s Mount in Cornwall, St. lle;lie;rin Je.-rsey, iMtjnt 
St. Aliclu;! ejtf St. Main, .\radus of thy. Pheenicians, are 
instam;es ; and the ciladerls of I’arga. Ce')rfu, a*nd se;v(;ral in 
Syria, are. we:ll kne)wn to tra\’elk;rs. ’• • 

\(a;. 

Herode^tus asserts as a fae;t that the; lonians, Hellenes, 
l)t.)rians and .\lhenians we-re; all Pelasi^i. 

The; lonians we;re originally called I’ela.sgians; ..ligialians, 
from the;in inhabiting the; .seashore; ; anel afte-rwarels lonians, 
rre)m Ie)n, son e)f Xutho?>. d'he; .\the;nians were Pela.sgi, 
anel originally (;alle;el Kranai, ne;.xt Ke;kro[)ide;s, ne;.vt lonians 
from their general, and lastly Athenians in the age of' 
lu'ectheus. Kphore)s calls the; Pelasgi Arcadians by 
de-scent ; but this amounts te^ no more than identifying them 
with a locality, for the whole; of the; Peloponne.se. was 
Pe^ltftigie:* In like manner .Asius calls the early Elian.s, 
Pelasgians, and says that they e;xc(;ee.le;d other men in 
height, size and mental cndejwmients. 

Now, if, according to He;rotlotu.s, the Hellenes possessed 
Phthiotis uneler Deucalion, anel then Histia;otis under 
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Dorus, and then migrated successively to other placets 
under the designation of Dorians, they too must have been 
a Pelasgic tribe. 'I'he Lacedatmonians were of Doric origin, 
conseejuently Pelasgic, as also were the Thessalians, I'hen 
Marsh obser\es emphatically that TnXixn'^iKw and 

’'VJhxtt: 'EXXm'tKoi' w\;re synonymous, and usea only to dis- 
tinguish the same national diffetrent periods of its existence. 

I lerodotus does not distinguish between Doric and 
/lliolic ; and Strabo and Pausanias say /l^olic was spoken 
in 'I'hftssaly, and that the old Hellenes used it. ypiolic was 
the genus, Doric the specitts ; or, j)erhaps. to speak more 
accuratt;ly, the. Doric was a more advanced stage of .liiolic. 
riu! terms for these, dialects must not be understocjd as 
applying to any language in particular, be it Pelasgic or 
(»rt:ttk, but as to two different dialects of one and the. same 
s]){?ech ; nor can an instance, ancient or modern, lx- citeil, 
where the whole population spoke the same language, 
devoid of dialectic di Heir •nee.. 

M.vksii .ANo Hi.koixvr.-, i.\i,i. iNio nil '•.\mk Dii !■ leri. 1 s . 

Marsh, while atlmitling, -on the evidence; cjf .ancient 
authors, that one racx: inhabitetl the whole art;a, stumbles 
against iIk; sann; absunlity as Herodotus, who attem[>ts to 
br(!ak through the barrier by surmising that the Attic 
nation, although l\;lasgie, simultaneou.sly with its conver- 
sion into Ht;lleues. also changed its language: 'I'o urriKui- tOvn, 

toi' TTtXltfTylKOV ItflU TJJ fllTuj^oXtJ T*^ £C *' Kdl Tj)'' yX/ofTailt’ 

fitrufiuOa. This is uK^re than Marsh even can tolerate ; for 
he says : “ It was nothing inore than fUTnf^aXi) tV ovofui 
' KXXitviKni’. For a change t)f inhabitants at Athens in con- 
setjuence; of any conquest by the I lellenes, which alone 
could have, produced such a change in the /ana^na^e there, 
is a thing of which we have never heard.” Huf. e.ven a 
conquest would not have produced such an effect ; nor 
wc)uld anything short of the (kxtirpation of the previous 
inhabitants. Besides, both the Hellenes and Athenians 
were Pelasgiaus -ergo had the same speech, and that 
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speech was Pelasgian ; consequently no chantje could have 
takcMi plac<;. 

J'lir: CoN'Tixi'ors ic oi- iifK Pei.ascic Stkkc ii. 

Now, with regard to this Pelasgian speech, it has main- 
tained itself to the; present tlay, in a c^jnsecutive and un- 
, interrupted line : lor at different periods of history down to 
the present time incidental reh^rence, is made to it. 

I hat I lerodotus was unacfpiainUal with any language but 
his own, is not ([uestioned. lie s{)eaks of Pelas^ic, and of 
a lan^uat;e mixed ol Pelasi^ic aiul (ireek —a sort of linjyitn 
//v;'A'c< 7 which le; includc's, with ad otlu-r non - Greek 
lanquai^c.'s, undm* the t^eiu'ric d<‘siqnaLion ol “ barbarous."* 

Ah \and<‘r's mother - Lon^ ii'' has betm shown to have 
been at least not (b'<;('k, but the lancuiai.fe of ICmathia 
<jr Macedonia, in which country and in the ne,ighl)our- 
inq h'peiros, a lan^uaoc* is yet found, distinct from any 
l.inoiiaoc' in r.urope, which i.mtil lately, has ])u/zled philo- 
logists. d'hoiioh eNtcndiiyo o\ or a very much larger area, 
it st.mds in the- .sam<‘. isolatcxl positiomas l>asi|ue ; but it is 
now ac k now let lg< cl to belong Co the .\ryan category, and to 
boar the; same allinily to Sanskrit as dcj the olhc;r Aryan 
dialcs'is. Its constmclion shc.)ws the modcan .Albanian or 
.Shkii)C'tar to be a dc\elopc*c1 form of sj)cc;ch,.abcaunding 
w ith a far greate r variety of sounds than ctilher the (irectk, 

I .atin, d eutonic, or .Slavonic, c^r any <jthc;r language ol the; 
Aryan class ; bearing the. tyi)e of high anticpiity, and, in 
respcx;t of dc'veloprnenl, on all fours vv.ith Sclavcjnic. 

'I'hci conclusion thcmefor.e is inevitable that the: bidk cjf 
the population of the: Grc:ek ansi was c‘vc:r, and .still is, 
Shkipetar. 

'The great difficulty therefore to be: solved is, whence the: 
(•ireek * language, which has no more affinity with the 
Pela.sgic or Albanian than with other Aryan tongues, came 
into such comnton use by the Pelasgic race. 

* A curious mixture of Turkish nnd Koniaic is used in the: ))rc‘sent 
1 ’Somalia, a suburb of Clonstanlinoplc;. 
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History affords no trace of any invasion in force of any 
other race, and to su[>iJose such to have occurred without 
leaving such trace is impossible. Rawlinson finds it im- 
possible to suppose that what he calls- Hellenism “ would 
have; grailually s[)r(;atl itself, as it did. from a small beginning 
over so many PelaSgic tribes, 'tcifhoiii contjrtcsf , unless there; 
had been' a close affinity bet\\H;t;n tlu; Hellenic tongue and 
that spoken by the. ke;]asgic races. ’ 

15ut would even conepiest have this result ^ Historic 
e.xperience ckK;s not lc;ad to such a conclusion. Something- 
more than con(|uest is n;(piired ; -for the UKjther-tongue will 
prevail against all artificial systems. 'The. children may be 
taught at school in a ioreign tongue ; but they will play with 
their fellows, using thi;ir own ; ih(,;y will return home; and 
speak it in the; house. They may be Ijilingual, but yet iKit 
substitutt; an imposed s[K;<.;ch for thi;ir own. iXmalgamatioii 
may effect it in time, or extirpation forthwith. In tin; end 
the more ci\ ilized sjieech will prevail. 

'rut. rgi/IW'-' SI’OKI' 1*1'.I..\S(;U. . 

In tht: Homeric poems the’ term HelUmes is apiilied to a 
tribe only, or to the inhabiUints of a particular limited 
district of d hessalv, aiul it .iccjuired a generic signi/ica'lion 
for the first tinu; long after the e.xpedition against Troy : 
-—that is to s;iy, historically s[n;aking, in a coin]iarativ(;l\ 
modern age. 1^'or it is obvious that in the; age of the; 
Hoin<;ric [>oems, the; language;, what(;ve‘r it may have- I)e;c;n, 
was ge;neral arnemg tlu' allie-s and besie-trers ; and therefeire- 
it must have bee;n the; eiriginal language of the- I’e;lasgi. 
Me)re;e:)ve;r, it was that eif the; be;siege;d. thenigh not of their 
senithern allies. d'he-re is ne> sugg-f-stion e>f intc‘r]n'e;te;r.s 
hav'ing- be-e-n nse;el and the;ir ele;itie;s vve;re; ide-ntie;, espousing 
the cause; eif e;ither parly — Jupite-r, June>, INTars, ■\k‘nu:.. 
Ayollo, IMe;rcury, Alinc;rva, \ iilcan, Neptune;. 

Under tht;.se circumslances .semie; theory must be ael 
vanced which will re;asemably ace ount for the introduction 
of the Greek language;, without any viole;nt means, subse,;- 
ejuent to the; Trojan expe;dilion. 
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Till-; PntKMciANs. 

It is admitted that the Phounicians were the first known 
traders in the Levant, and they are said to have possessed, 
in those parts, as many as 300 colonies. This must be 
taken in a qupliiicHl sense. I'iither it is an exat^geration, 
or tht;se so-called colonicts were nothing more than trading 
‘itations, numerically limiti:d as to inhabitants, which in the 
pn.'sent day an- called factories. 

Lxn'ci wii.i, noi ,\i,ri:u Ka( i:s. 

It must be seriously doubled whether Cirei'k was evim the 
g(-neral language ol thi; country, and whethfu* it preceded 
or eo-(;xiste.d with the Phomicians. I'o argiK? from 
analogous cases within personal knowledgi.;, Romaic (ireek 
now uccu])ies the same, position as the. classical language 
occupied in earli(‘r ages. In the gnsiter ce.ntres of agglom- 
erated popui.ition in th<.; pn-seni (ire.ek ar<'a, tht; j)eople are 
bilingual. In .'\tht:ns, Romaic will l)i; sp>oken as a general 
language-, while a great proportion of tin-. popuTation retains 
thi-. Pelasglc Albanian as well. .Sonu- havt; lost their 
moth(;r-t«)ngue. and s[)eak Romaic onl\'. The influence of 
the Church, whit h has alwavs us(-.d tile, ancient ( intek, and 
of iIk; schools in which the youth is ediu;at<-d lends, how- 
e.vt;r, to obliterate thi; Pelasgic among ihi; educated clas.ses. 
Still Albanian, within tht; last thirty years, was e.xclusivt-.ly 
.s[>ok(;n at Kleusis. within a rid<- i>f Atheirs, whitrc not a 
single inhabitant understood Romaic. 

In modern Belgium, the general language is b'rench. 
while the national tongues are I' lemish and Lettish ; yet no 
author woukl think of publishing a serious philosophical 
work in other than French. 'Fill re-centlv, the Court 
language f)f St. Petersburg was French, and correspondencc- 
w.as'’canied on in that language. In Pommerania, C(-rman 
has superseded the native language now extinct. Yet no 
one will a.ssert that the; Belgians an-, of the Latin, nor the 
J’ommeranians of the Teutonic, race. 

The inhabitants of Ireland, notwithstanding their having 
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been frequently cuiuiuctred by the Norman and Saxon races 
durinj^ the last 800 years, still retain, to somti extent, their 
own tonj^ue ; and most of those who have done so are 
bilingual. JJut if they writer, it is invariably in baiglish, and 
in this case th<r language has survived govirrnment and 
colonization by a ftjreign race. : yet their language ot litera- 
ture. was formerly Latin. 

Iti the great trading centre.s, little or no l''rse remains ; and 
the same remark a[q)!i(rs to the northern districts of Scot- 
land. In b'rance. itstrlf the < '■.aelic and 'reutf>nic tongues 
hav'e been obliterated by a language of L.itin origin, while 
Armorican remains only in llrittany, and tluae mercrly as 
a vernacular. .\or will it lx; denied that in .S[)ain and 
Portugal the generality (jl the people .are not o| Latin race 
and origin, though their tongue; is se>. 

So littU; as forty yc ars ago. Latin was the olficial language 
of 1 lungary and Poland nay, more, that ol the ne.wspapcrs 
.ind society, to th<* pn.judie.e ol .Magyar andi Polish ; but 
none will pretend that on that account llu y .ir<- ol’ tin; IvUtin 
race. 'The Court 1 aivguage in .'^u(;den, and .ah-e. in Russia, 
was L r(;nch, and in 1 )eninark fierman, which, oni- might 
s.ay was also th.it in Lngland. I'lKae is also .1 wide; dilfer 
<aict; b(;tw(;en a t ourt language .uul an ollicial language; a:> 
was formerly the ca.se w ith N orman- 1' rench attd Lathi in 
I'ingland, and Latin in .Sceitland. 

Anotht;r reasem for siniposing tlu; retention of ('ir<;f;k as 
.1 C-ommem speech in Pedasgia is, 'that the; varieius tribe.s of 
this widoextcnele.d Pe.lasgic race; hail slid into dialects so 
eliffe;rent from each other as to b<; incomprehensible. A 
very .slight change; may produce, this result. 'Liu; intona 
tion or accimt will maki; .all the; elifference : and this is, in 
fact, th(; cast; with thi; .Scottish and Irish (hielic. Nay, more, 
an T'-nglishman will be troubled te^ imderstanel lot/ Scotch, 
or even Lnglish, in the mouth of the natives. So, too, the 
inhabitants of China adopt “ jiigeon ” Knglish as a common 
tongue ; and the; nearly as barbarotis /in^na franca is u.se;d 
along the; northern coast of Africa and else.where in the 
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Mediterranean. In India, Urdu is the common speech or 
interpreter, enablintj the extreme provinces of India to 
converse. 

It has been proved that Asia Minor was originally 
occupied by a branch of the Pelasgic race as conquerors : 
yet, in a later age, this same race is found passing over 
from P(?lasgia or Greece, to plant colonies among Inen of 
their own rac(^, and formerly of their own language, though 
it must be admitted as probable; that the Pelasgic of Asia 
Minor liad deten'iorated far more ra[)idly and completely 
than that of the huropcan side, even to th'e e.xtcnt of 
becoming a sej)arate tongue. It is fair to presume that some 
bond of race; <‘xist(;d, ev'en in the age of the d'rojan war; 
since; the inhabitants ed' .Asia Minor ap[)e,ar as allies of the 
I'rojans, when it is pressumalih; that the Uyeian .Sarpedon 
was still a I’e.dasgian in language .and sympalhi(;s. 

Mommu'.ntal inscriptions, liowevc;r, show that the Pelas- 
giaii element h.ad become eliminate.d at their date.'*' 

W’v.ur M 1 r rni'. I rn.i M' >\i.\\s oriiru Pi i.asoi 

1)11.1X01, M. ? 

Commerce.; would favour th<; retention of the original 
( Irc’ek sjx-ech. 'Tlu' new civilization, if introduced, greci- 
t.ized the Pelasgic inhabitants <jf the (liee.k area, while 
Pelasgic became, lost aiul forgottv;n in .Athens, so that 
I b;rodf)tus was ign<;rant of its natun;. But it is by no 
nn.-ans clear that the I )orian laxc<;da_anonians <.lid not r(.;tain 
their original Pelasgic spet.-ch as a vernacular, side; by side 
with Greek as an ohicial, language. Athens had lH;come 
purely' gn-.ciciztsl in its syanpathies ; not so th.at small knot 
of warriors about .S])arla, whose mode of life and tendencies 
remained jnirely' I’elasgic and warlikt;. d'he forine.r culti- 
vated' the arts and .sciences, regarding as barbarous what- 
ever was not (ireek in language. The latter looked upon 
war as the main object of e.xistence. 

* The interinarri.ige of I’ol;isgians with the daughters of tlx.' land would 
entail the mother-tongue on the issue. 
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ri'iK, K\ ifX( 'ii<)\ ()i iin: ^n-cAi.i.K!) Gki;f;K R.\ri:s. 

Nt> sooner, however, had Athens fallctn into decadence 
than the influence of the Cireek langua^'e waned, and thti 
cultivaUtd language — Greek — disa[)[)(;ared, while; the in- 
habitants were suj>erseded by their uncivilized but more 
warlike neighbours. d'he; few descendants of the. ])ure 
incursive Greek race were wii>ed out, toge-.ther with the- 
grecici/esl inhabitants, and the' rougher of the Pe.lasgic 
rav es resumeel their sw.aj’. 

d he numerical strt-ngth fd' the ( Irec-ks has bi-en (tslimateil 
at unihu' 3 , 50 C),(jocj inchuling sla\’«‘s, whicdi latter matle u[' 
certainly ntjt less than half, if not thr(;(;-(]uart('rs, of that 
number. d h<'.se were also, in all pr(5bal)ility, not of pure 
(Ireek origin, but, for th<; most part, grccicizetl Pelasgian 
and (^ther foreigners ; for I bn'odotus relates that the ( Ireeks 
adcjpted into their body many barbarians, whereas the 
I’elasgi admitted no fonagners ; and he adds, '• whctrelon 
lhe\ h.i\a- i^iever greatly multij)li<‘.d.’' 

W'assa I’asha eslipiates tin- nuinbca- of the j.'resent Pelas- 
gians at 0 ,O()( ),chx > ; but he (.loes not include in this a tar 
inon* niinu*roiis of r:LCC‘ wlu) s])oak ('‘thor 

toiij^ucs and no longer maintain tho customs and manners 
of the Mpeirots. Lon< 4 ' Ix^lon/ a.o., prohal^ly not a 

sinolt* deseeiidant of the oriidnal (in‘A‘k commercial st.tllers 
remaiiK'd. <md perhaps not evc*n of tlu^ orecici/ed Pelas^i. 
1 )rl\ en first from llu! ccninlrv intc) the forlifa'd towns, slain, 
or carried into captivity by the savage hordes of the Xorth, 
lht;y abandone<l t‘h(;ir lands ami th<rir country restates, as 
unsafe ; and idtimattdy, besicgtal in their strongholds, they 
were e-\tir[)at(;d by the invadc;rs, leaving behind them 
notking but their literaturt; as a colossal monument of thr- 
highesi civilization of the ancient world. 

O 

t 

d'llK Pi:i..V.-'i.lAN vSt.VJ'Ks. 

History r(.“|>resents the Pelasgi as haying, among other 
qualities, that of being great buililers. d hey foi'tified the 
Acropolis of .'\thens, originally a Pelasgic city, and were 
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employed further to fortify it by their grecicizeil countrj-- 
men. The so-called Cyclopean walls — of which frequcait 
specimens art* still extant in the h'peirus, and of which tht; 
best is in Ithaca- — were the work of the Pelaso-ians. lonq 
antc'rior to the aj)pearance. of the Creek race; and the* 
. I’^Ljialians or Sea-coast l^c^lasqi were er*'at na\'i_qators .at 
the same, early p(;ri(Kl : tiury were warriors by laltd and 
]aratc;s b)’ sea. 

Odysseus represtmis in his mendacious accounts to 
Pene.lo[)e, in his fei;qne/l ])e.rsonality, tin* attack he and his 
com{)anions made on l\^ypt from Crete, in which llu:y were. 
worsted ; slnwvino th.it I'l.qypt. e\am at th.at <!arly period, 
w,is well known to the inhabit.utts of th<; Peleponnese and 
its adjace.nt islands. 

n u;n; were also two carl)* invasions, or ininiiLjiMtions ol 
Pt^lasi^i into Italy. I'hc first lias loo much llu: savour (.'f 
111) ill aldout it to 1 .)C‘ al)solut('ly rclial)l(s hiii maybe accc^ptcil 
without its details, as priTamiptivc: evidence* of a ver)^ c.arly 
cmi!^rati(»n in that direction. "Tlucsv: mliMMtiuirs are rc![)rc'- 
s(.*nt(.:d as takiiiL'' [ilacc troiu fliessal)'*, tjie princ'i|.)al seat of 
the lu'sl immi'^ration, in earlim*. times alm(.)St synonymous 
with 'I hrace, and wh(mc(‘ they an* said to have mii^ratcid to 
Cret(\ l^esbos, Cliios, and manyollKM' i>>lands (if the .lvLJ<.:an 
Sea. Inde(‘d, it is probable that the islands on the Ivuroyiean 
sidet were* s(.) [iCOpUab while those* <s>f Asiatic: ce.^ast we.:r(* 
occup!e.d, at, a still c:arlie.,*r [a-.rioeb In a branch of the l\dasL;ic 
race abov'e r(‘re*rr(.:d to, arfd usually de:sir;naLed as Lel(.‘L^cs. 

'rhi.^'. firrW colejii)' starteal from Ifil.mtcaim, a city of 
Arcadia, and is soinenvhat mythical. d'he* second was led 
by h'vander, whom I^ivy st) les, \h:uerai>!lis vir miraciilo 
literaruiii rei nova- inter rudes artiuni homines and 
d'acitus says, “ Aborigine.-s Arcade: al) JAnindro didicefunt ; 
et for^ma litc^rls latinis, epae veterrimis (dnecorum.*’ Idiii)*, 
“In Latiuni eas (literas) attulerimt Pelasni”; and Sedlnus, 
“ pi'bni (Ih hisj^i) in Latium liu:ras inlulerunt. ' d'his, 

^ i. 7 ; 'Tar. .-//v., \i. 14,: I'lin. ///>/. .A///., vii. 56 ; S<) 1 i:ni'<, v/ii., 

p. 53, cel. Jtascl ; Dion. Malic., i. 1 i . 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who came to Rome 3011.1'., 
places at about 600 years before the Trojan war. 

The second emij^ration is jdaced in the age of Deucalion, 
when the Pelasgi were .settled in the Pelasgic Argos in 
d'hessaly, whence they went first to Dodona, the seat of the 
famous Pelasgic Oracle, and, iinding the country too strait 
for them and insufficient to supply their wants, they [nished 
on, in many .ships, to Italy, then called Saturnia ; and being 
ignprant of that st;a and its navugation, made for the nearest 
land, which they struck at .Spinete, at the mouth of the Po, 
where they (piitted their vessels. 

1 lore tliev drove the .Sentinians from manv cities, in 
which th(^y dwelt in common willi th(‘ aborigines. Among 
thc^se wen!, one of tlie Kairetani thcai called Agylla after- 
wards Ca.!re, nc'ar Kojne ; Saturnia, Alsion, and ctrrtain 
othc'rs. Having driven tlie Hmbrians out, these had, in 
tlu ir turn, to make way for the 'IS rrhenians. * 1 Icmce it 

was cliiarly tin* oi^inu.)!! of th(.! later authors, who, doubtless, 
based their assertions on <)ld(‘r authorities, that, c'oinpared 
with th(* then inhabit’aiUs of ltal\, iluiy wow: C(Hiside.red a 
highly-cultivated ].)eo|)le, e\am il' not (.‘xe(H.*ding in cultuiaj 
tltose the)' con([uered. 

'The Pcflasgi then made their wa\' to\var<.ls central* I taly, 
and used the ( l^olic dialect, wltich. lik(‘ Albani.in, had* no 
dual, but used the "F fornh of the digamma, wltich is said to 
account for the introduction of that letter as tlie sMxlli in the 
Latin ■ alphabet ; and tliat thc! Romans spoke a mixed 
language*, in w hicli ^ lOolic prevailed. 

It is not impossible that V^irgil founded the immigration 
of ritneas on tlu*se h.-gc.-nds, assuming a broad jjoetical 
licc!nsi! for ignoring chrc^nology, and boldly hiaping over the 
600 years fixed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Be this as 
it may, there is no doubt that the general o[nnior/ was that 
Italy was iiuk.'btcxi to the I^elasgi for the introduction of the 
art of writing, -and other arts for which. Ktruria became 
afterwards Hmous. 

* Dion. Hal., i. 17, iS ; riin., /oc‘. r//., iii. 5 ; Strabo, v., p. 220. 
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AN INDIAN RAJAH AT HOME: 

A SlcV.TCn I' ROM KKAL RIFK. 

IManv Rajahs of the [)resent day have l)(A:n eilucated under 
European superintendence and training' ; but there is yet 
a large, tiioiigh continually diminishing, number of Indian 
princes ol the ohUm type, who, while; they have impro^ved 
their civil and criminal administration under British 
suzerainty, still maintain unchtingerd their own ancestral 
ci]stf>ms and habits, even as they were o\ ('r 50 3‘ear.s ago. 
As a lc;w ntore )cars will prob.ibly t;xtinguish for ever this 
very inti;resting class of Chi(;fs. I pur[ios(; to tU:scribe one 
ol thi;m, as I found him, in friendly intercourse, at his own 
home. Not as hi; would appear wheit visited by Govern- 
ment otlicials, dreadetl as the: schoolboy dreads the inspector 
at his annual visit ; but as he lives, and acts towards his 
friends, in his own natural manner, g<''ing thnnigh his daily 
life, at unalfcaaed easi', undiite.rred H)v the fe.ar of being 
reported to the Govt;rnmenL* for some unknown fault. 
Known to lx; utterly unconnected with official circles, I was 
all llu; more, jiopular with the; natives, and was consequently 
admitted to unrestraineil intercourse ijy my lndi,ui friends 
in i.:t'ery class t)f llfi-. ‘ 

During* my residence at b' [)ur I had made the 

a'.qtiaintance. of his I Ugliness the Rajah of !■' cote. I 
lirst met him at one of his visits to I*^ — — [)ur during the 
Garrison Races. He; was attended by several of his cour- 
tiers, mounted on horses which, tliough good, were certainly 
not in training for a race ; for, acce)rding to native custom, 
they were fat and sleek, from overfeeding and lack of 
regular t.xercise. A race was just coming on — for a purse 
of no great value ; ami as only a few entries had been made, 
one of the st<.:wards asked if I could get the. Rajah to have 
the race card better Idled. I intrcxluced myself to him, 
and made my request. He smiK;d, and said that though 
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Ins uUcnclants’ liorsi.s had no nhance, Ik.; would willingly 
holp iho sporl.,. At a siq;n from him, souk; ol thorn, 
(;( jiiijipcd (‘.vt;n as tlaty wc.n;, with sword and shield, w(;nt 
to Lh(“ sLartin.o-l>o''t, join(;d in the ‘run with tiu; utmost 
^(.)oi.hhumour, and ti ii-d their best to render it a tol<;rably 
hoi (me. J liis '.;a\'e me a favourable; ojjinion of tlu; Rajah’s 
_L(Ood-naliire, wliieh was amply confirmed on further a/:- 
([uaintance. W (; i;r<idually ln.-came \ i:ry Irie-ndK ; and he 
e.xpres.'icd the h.ope that I would vdsit him some day at his 
c.ipilal. lie even told me. that 1 n<‘i;d send no jirevious 
notice ol my \isil, as is ox;nerally (.;.xiK:cted. My duties 
prev(;nted my aceeptino ior sonu; lime, this oi(-r(‘j>eat(;d 
im itation of the; Raj.ih ; an(.l when I was altle to visit him, 
it was only by a chance.; leisure, which K;ft little time fejr a 
formal notice. 

I had been dinino with ;i mutu.il friend, an olficer on the; 
Medical Stall, who hail, .some; ycxirs beleirc', elone the. ivajah 
(then (Mily the' ideir-apiiare.nt) a very ore.al .se-rvice.. ( )ne; 
evenino. a meiunled mi s;-.!.-noc;r, Ins horse ree-kin;; with 
s\\(.'at anel le)am ane'l reeling fre>m e..\haustion, had ;.ummoned 
tile; suroeoii ha'Uib te) !• - cole, about I'l mile-s distant, 

te) alteiul the- Rajah’s son, suddenly taken ill. ll(;arriveil 
only just in time: te) save- the; i hilel’s life, pkice.il in deadly 
p(.:ril frtnn a characteristic oeaairrence, let us h<.)|j(.‘, ei'uiif; 
unusucil in such hou.se.-he)lds. 1 he; Rajah's first wile; hael no 
chiklrt;n ; but his second hael made him the.: hap])y father 
of one l) 0 )’, whe) we.euld e.ventually become; the heir to the 
iiiiddcc (ir throne. * The; <*ricf of the; senior Ranf;(; for her 
own childlessne.ss - tluj oreate.est of wome-n's mislortuiu'.s in 
the; I'kast- was e.hanoeel into fury on seeini^ her husband, — 
f(.)nd. to doatiny;, as natives are;, of male children, bestow- 
ing- his favours by no m<;ans impartially and eeiually to 
hersc;lf anel her rival. If she; could but have a child her- 
self, — or if the; other’s child wa;re tej die, they woiilel both 
again be cm a' footing of eepiality before their husband 1 
Though the first was not in her jjowt;r, there was a chance 
eT the second. In the Tasc such obstacleis are sometime.s 
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removc'.d without much difficulty, d'he art of ])oisonin!>, 
oucu so much stiuli(;d and developed in ICuropt;, is perhai>s 
yet known in India to a LjreaUa' extent than we think ; and 
many a sudden dealli. excilt's suspicions, which are not the 
less w(;ll found<“d, hecausi; they cannot l-Ht substantiated 
with judicial c<;rtainty. Naturall)’ or otht‘rwis(;. I cannot 

say ; but, as a matt(‘r of fact, th(‘ infant was sud<lenly 

taken daniL^c'roiisly ill ; and ihe C hief would have bcf ii 
k'ft irhildk ‘ss, h;a! il not Ix-en for tlu^ liincily aid and 
th<.^ skillnl of niy inodical friend. had natu- 

rally lu'cn prolnse in his llianks. I 1(‘ had sinia* snr(;(.a;d<*d 
lo t!io llirojua on tlu* dc-ath of his fath(‘r, and iIk! chihl u'as 
now lhc‘ h<^ir-:i|)j>ar<-nt:. As lla: rku.-tor had just roLuriwd 

lr<nn hay^laiul, wc* decided on i^^oini.;' loin'llim* lo visit th<.‘ 
kajah. llio. \ tn*y nc^xl dav hut i>n«/ ; and 1 d(‘sj)at(:hod a 
Jetior lo announct^ our adx’ont. \\ (‘ ihun sent a hiiL^^ey 

<'h(d;d,ed and horse to lhi‘ .i.ith inilestono, and a coiipit* 

ot rid.iiifj; h(U"S('s to tlu-r ()th ; wlnlo a Qook and a tahk^ 
a^^■>i^,lanV unalrs, of course, as are all servanls in India) 
\vorc‘ sent on, in an /:/c/dH (native* (Vnc^.-horsci xa'hitrk*), to 
.iwait our arri\'al at J*' cotce * 

b' t'olc is aldout lo niile*s from h' jair, ten rnilos 
lyinij^ in krilish and nine* in lh(* Kajalks tcaa'itory. On tlv* 
a|)])f.)intt:d inornim.;', alter a liastx' in<‘al, we. drove, tin* lirst 
.'^ax miles in the doctor’s conveyaifce ; and v(*ry hard work 
it was, over tint sands of an extrcanely lu'^lectefl road. It 
was, in tact. I>ut a track tliroui^h a sandy w astir, ihouoh the. 
native C.'liicrl had a well macadamisial road over his portion.* 

'I'l’ic Indian ( ii.)\ eminent, ihoui^lT insistini; (and rightly) on the openin;^ 
mil ol i^ood roads in native ten itoric*s, are noi always «|uitc so ready to 
syend their own rnoney on such objects. Sonii: (loverninenl roads are 
splendidly made and maintained. Such arc* the roads conneetiiy^ the 
prmcij^al mililaiy stati(jns and important towns, and es})ec‘ially the (hand 
'J'rutik Road, from ('alciitta to Fesliawur, whieli is the ronndalion of our 
rt‘putati«)n for road making. I Jut little else is done to ojien out now com- 
munications, or to c'onstrucl branch or district rcxids. 'The fc‘w such that 
exist are little better than the track I ha\e. just meuticined, and they are 
seldom repaired or renewed, ex’cept at tluise lon^ intervals when the 
( iovernoi '( General or I .ieutenanl ( Jovernor haj»pan to visit tlie distric ts. 
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We w ere irlad to mount our horses at the 6th milestone, 
and to ride rapidly over the remaininjij four miles of this 
sandy road. (.)n reachinij the Rajah’s territory, at the 

lOth mile from h' pur, we fountl a small body of his 

cavalry drawn up on each side of tht; road. The officer in 
command saluted, and bid us welcomt'. in his master’s .name, 
who had also sent a conveyance for our use, — and he 

^ I" 

pointed to a s[dendid landau with a pair of beautiful 
ho/ses. 1 expre.ssed our thanks in suitabk*. terms, but said 
we would ride th<.; sooner to reach our friend. We there- 
fore cantered tm, leavinj^ the landau to follow. d'lie ofticer 
sent two of his men a (juarter of a mile ahead of us, and he 
with iIk; remainder rode a short distance behind : in India 
attendants never keep near their principals, (e.xcept where 
r«;al danger needs it) in order to s[)are thtnn aunoyanci' 
from the dust which the least movenicait raises in thos(; 
arid and [)arched plains. 

On reachinj^f our bujrey and horse, we dismounted ; and 
tauerine' th<- bugi^y, drove on rai)idly, escorted as behu'e. 
At the third mile' from the; capital, we found awaiting; us. 
under a lar^e tree, an i‘?iephant, with a rich //on'da/i or 
seat on its back, and a iar^ta- escort of cavalry. We, 
howe\'er, prederred g()in^' on, in tlu; bu^j.^y, for the sun was 
l)y this pine i^ettin*^- uncomfortably hot. On our decliifiiiL;', 
with many thanks, the use of the Jilephant, the; ma^^nilictait 
pachyderm was led homeward at leisure, with (nir first 
escort, while the st!Cond followed us, at our more rapid 
pace. W’e reacheol the capital at about lo ; and were con- 
ducteil to a walled warden of spine e.xtent, with a comfortable 
and well-furnislu.'d house in the centre, — the usual j^uest- 
house for the Rajah’s T’iuropean visitors. Mere the officer 
of the Rscort attain bid us welcome., and then took his 
l(^•^\'c, to la port our safe arrival to his master. Meanwhile 
we sat di.iwn to the breakfast, prepared for us by the 
servants we. had despatched before us. While sure of our 
welcome, wr; could not be sure of the success of the Rajah’s 
caterine- fur us ; as ig^norance of Kuropcan manners and 
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requirements might have caused unmeant inconvenience. 
For mysi-.lf, I could have done v'cry well with the native 
fare ; but my friend was more dependent on Western 
necessaries. This \Yas why we had provided for ourselves, 
though I had told our men to utilize the provisions and 
servants which I knew the Rajah would ‘send and place at 
our dispersal. 

While we wen; yet at breakfast, an ofticial from the 
Rajah arrived with senne attendants, and after profound 
:sataai//s, told us that “ the Rajah hail sent him to bid us a 
special welcomi;, and to ex[>ress his hope that we found 
everything comfortable : for the house was ours, as also 
wei'c the serx ants in it, and tin; j)rovision he had made; for 
us.” A\'e made the la'opia* acknowledgments ; and were left 
to llnish our breakfast, and then to enjoy our cigars under 
the trees of tile garden. Ftiquette would not ])ermit our 
calling at once on tin; Rajah ; for there were preliminary 
ceremonies to be gone, through. The. de'lay was rather 
irk.M)ine. i.»ut thi'.n; was no he.l]) lor it. 

Soon a small procession enteri.-d‘- tJie garden gateway. 
We Were now seated, facing this gatmvay, on the raised 
platform of solid masonry, upon which the house was built. 
j\ mace.-bearer [Chiu'xtar) led tiie van ; two .servants followed 
bearing trays, one of fruits and the other ol svyeetmeats : 
lastly came an i^lderly official, ' probalily a chamberlain, 
surroundc!d b)' half a dozen arm<.*d attendants. After 
sataauis, the official made a little speech on behalf ol his 

master, bidding' us welcome to F .cote, and e.xpressing 

his hope that we were quite well, and now refreshed from 
the fatigue of our long journey ; and the trays were pUiced 
on the table. With a suitable reply. 1 sent by this official, 
on his return, two Zulu assegais and a Zulu shield as a 
pfcSent to the Rajah ; — it was just after the Zulu war. 
Half an hour passed. Then a high Court official, in a 
gold-embroidered dress, escorted by a squadron of cavalry, 
entered on horseback through the gate. On alighting, he 
came to us and saluted. I asked him to take a chair, 
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which; afu-r n.‘p(;atedly refusint^ and offcrinij to sit (mi the 
carpet, he at last did. 'I'hen followed another spee.rh of 
welconu; ; and next he told us that Mis IIip;hness was 
ntafly to rec(;ive us. I'houp^h the distance was not 
500 yards, yet (.‘ticpiette would not permit our walking' to 
the Palace. lliavce he. asked its whethc!r we wished to 
proceed thither in a carriatji;, or on an I‘'k;phant. \Yv 
(:hos(; tlie. lormer. 'J'heritupon a t;rand lamlau with 
.j horses, which, accom|)anied by an bdephant, hail waited 
outside the .iL;ate for our de.cision, was drivcm in. We ti.iuk 
our seats with the olticial, anil escorted b)' thi; cavalry, 
wi-re fh iven to the Palatal in state. 

I* — coU.- is a pood specimen ot a nati\e. town. It has 
altout 8,o(jo inhabitants ; is surrounded bv a wall ; is nearly 
circular in sha[)e, and is built on the slo]>e of a hill. 'I'he. 
siHithe.rn and hiphest part of the hill is occupieil by the 
Rajah’s b'o?*t-palai:e. I'he battlemenl<-.d walls can be seen 
I'rom afar, on the. level road by which we hail comi;. It 
was a cIoi.kK' .March day when we i>aid our visit. few 
drops of rain had luekd\' both laid ihi; dust and clean d anil 
cooled the atmosphi-ris 1 /ense. masses of black thunder- 
clouds still lump in the southern sk) , lorminp a spleiiiiid 
l>ackprounil to the bastions anil battlements, the turrets 
ami towi-i;s of the Rajah’s port. Not that it was remark- 
abli; for streiipth, or couid stanil the shock ol J'.ur.>pean 
war ; yet the old fortress, which a do/en moiPern shells 
would chanpi: into a shapidi^ss hi:a'p ol ruins, maih- w ith th(i 
town that surrinind;^ it, ipiiti*. a pretty little |Hcture. set oil 
l)y that noble background of clouds, in the. polden lipht ol 
an Indian March morninp. 

At the city pate, the puanls, doubled in our honour, 
drew up and ])resentcd arms as wi; passed. We went 
along the main thoroughfare, or Iliph Street. It ‘w,iis 
neither very wide, nor very clean, according to our Wixstern 
ideas. Still it was very gooil for a native, town ; and the 
present Rajah has done, and is still doing much for the; 
.sanitation and "’beauty of his little cai)ital. Near the 
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palact;, the street opened out into a sort of littU; square, 
or piazza, immediate;!)- undea* the principal front of the 
]>a]ace, which has a I)a]cony and a great windowc'd hall 
just above its main g.ite or porlc cochcrc. In this s([uare. 
were drawn up the; Rajah’s Band, a scpiadron of cavalry, a 
half l)attc;ry of ariillerv, and a half hatttilion ot Infantry. 
As wc; drov<; up, some; onlers were, gi\’e.n in a loud voice. ; 
the; Band ])layeal : and the troops all pre.seatted arms. 1 he; 
carriage look us past tin.; troops, ].)assc;d through the. great 
covered gale and entered the. inner courtyaril of the. 1‘ort- 
};>alace. ; turni'd lo the righ.t, .and proceialing somi‘ Idly feel 
further, drew up at tiu. foot (»f the staircase, leading to the 
principal apariim nls of the l^dace. Here was drawn uj) a 
<,l(.)uble ilk; of the Rajah’s body guard, line, tall men, ot 
midille agt', e\ itk iuly pick<;d with care-. At tht; staircase, 
we met the lligh Stewan.l and the. M iniitvir or /btiu;/ ,• and 
preceded b\' th''in. and b\- two mac<--beaia;rs, wi; ascend<-d 
to tiie t\eceplion Room. I’he Rajah hintsi-lf awaited us at 
tin* tloor. lb- shook us both warmly by tile h.and, and 
showed great jileasui'c at si;(;ing u.s. •H*e, e.Kpressed al;--o lii.s 
regret that h<; coukl not spc.*ak ICnglish, as t>ur mutual 
iViend, tin; doctor, was not w<;ll conversant with the. v<‘r- 
nacnlar ; but he trusteil to my acting as int(;r|.)r(;ter. 1 le 
tin'll thanked me for my little jjr<.;s(;nt of the Zulu arms ; 
;md he showed grt;at int(.‘r<-si when I jioinli'd out, on a map 
ot the woVkl hanging on a wall, tin; k.ic.ilit)' whence; they 
had been brouoht. \\k; wer(.; bv this lime si*atecl on chair.s, 
msir the, large; wiiulow over tin; gn.'at gate; ; it lof)k(nl on to 
the outer court)ard and the, lligh Stn.'c'l, anil commanded 
a si>lendid view both of the town and the. surrounding 
country. Some complimentary remarks matle, by me on 
the spk.ndiil natural site of his I’alaci;-!' ort led to a con- 
voi‘.sation, in the course; of which hi; ordi-.red to bi; brought 
in anil .showed us, sevi;ral [jlans for a new palace, sent in, 
at his reijuest, by some w’(;ll-knovvn Lojidon architects. 
.-Xmong tht;m were tw'o in would-be Oriental style, while 
the others were of Kuropean types, including a bad copy, 
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diminished of course in si/.e, of the Farnesc in Rome. 
As he asked me my opinion on them, I gave it freely, 
saying that I should certainly prefer a palace there in the 
genuine Oriental style, from plans drawn up by native 
architects. I enlarged on the beauty and grandeur of 
s(;v'eral edifices in that style, which both he and I knew, 
and on the genius and originality of (.)riental architects. l ie 
admitted that the London Oriental plans were very un- 
OrietUal in look. Still I could set; that the |)reslige of 
their having come frt)m [..ondon inclined him to value them, 
that he, ])r<;r(;rr(;d ihost; t)f the. Western tygie, and that the 
mock I'arnese was a special favourite. 

'I he. Rajah had vxc. this sent for his son and little 
daughter, the etitpiette of Oriental seclusion not allowing 
us to l.)e presented to the two ladies of his household. The 
children, loadetl with gold and precious stones, were very 
interesting. d'hey were quie.t, self-possc;s.sed, and well- 
b( ha\ c <l ; and though cjuite simple and childlike in their 
manner, they .seemed perfectly conscious of their birth and 
p;^sition. They talked simply and ui\affe.cU;dly with \is, 
ami answen;d very readily tin; tpH.'stions 1 put to them 
regarding both the.ir stiulitts and recreations. We con- 
vc;rsed «m various subjects till it ap[)roached noon, the h(wir 
for the Rajah’s midday mc;al, which the laws of Hindu caste; 
would prevent his asking us to share;. W e then rose to 
k;ave. Ha\ ing arrangeal that his gamekeepers should take 
us out deer-stalking in the afternb'on, and that the next day 
we would all go after antelo[)es with his Hunting Leopards, 
we look a ceremonie)us leave of the Rajah, who came with 
us to the foejt of the; stairs. W’e rt;turne.d to our garden- 
house, with the escort of Cavalry ; and there had our lunch 
Irom a varit;d ami plentiful supip»ly of both eatables and 
drinkabU;s sent for us by our kind host, — a supjply sufficient 
for a (lo;'(;n, 

'rh<; afternoon sh(X)ting, where game was plentiful, is too 
common :in affair to need detail here. We came back 
early, to be in time for the return visit which etiquette 
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required the Rajiih to pay us, as a proof of the sincerity of 
our welcome. 

We had just taken our evening bath, when tin; Rajah’s 
herald came, aitendpd, to announce ft)rmtilly that His 
Highness purposed paying us a visit: he then left us. 
Shortly after, came a small procession, — a •mace-bearer, two 
servants carr\'ing a tray each, the Tre.asurcr, 'several 
attendants, and .a few soldiers or guards. On each tray 
was a choice; shawl, a [)iece of silk, and a turban of line 
muslin. Tin; 'I'reasurer ])lact;d a tray before, each ol us ; 
and still standing, he told us, in a set speech, that “ these 
wc;re but slight tokens of His 1 lighness’ great t;stec“m for 
his guests, whose; virtu(;s, etc., and who.se. wisdom, etc., etc., 
etc.’ Wdu n 1 had rt;p 1 ied, he saluted .and retin.il, saying 
that His llighiK'ss was alrc.-ady on his way to thank us 
jx rsonally for the. fionour of our visit, 

A (|uari('r of an hour afterwards, eight cam('hn(;n on 
richly criparisoned dr<im(;(.lari<;s came iij, two and tW(^ 
through our gau-.way and f(.)iam;d two lines, facing inwards, 
d'here fallowed a scon.' of cavalry men, who dispos(;d them- 
s(d\'es in similar onh.-r. Nt;xt caiTit; some oflici.als in an open 
c.arriag*.;. Iie.himl .another scewe of cavalry, came a landau 
dr.iwn by f) horses with outrid<.;rs. In it wiae tin.; Rajah, 
his .son, and his .son’s tutor. A ,s(|uadron of cavalj-y t.losed 
tile rear. 

W’t; adv.incctl to tin; edge; of the; platform to meet the 
Rajah. l ie. sht)ok hands’ with us both. Then In; placed 
himself betwe(;n us, and so we (;ntered t.he house tc^ge.thcr, 
followed b\ his son ami the tutor, the state ollicials from 
the first carriage, and a few of his attendants, 'I'lnise last, 
at a sign from the Rajah, ungirded and k;ft their swords at 
the door of the room ; the Rajah and his officials had 
coipe* cjuite unarmed, 'Phis was an oriental mark of great 
honour, as showing complete trust and friendship and the 
absence of all suspicion of evil. 'I'he Rajah, his son and 
the tutor, like ourselves, ^at on chairs ; the court officials 
sat on the carpet, and the attendants stood behind the 
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Rajah. Aftt;r vvc had thanked him for the kindness of his 
visit and for his valuable presents, the. conversation soon 
(irifted into the arraniLi^ements for the Leopard hunt next 
day, and otht.r matters, not recpiiring special notice 
here. 

1 was part ic 111 : '.rly struck with the miirked respect p:iid 
by all to the tutor, wh(; ;done of the Rajah’s suite was 
alkjwed to sit on a ch;iir. 1 le. was an eUkady linihinin, who 
to doulaless _ore;it general erudition added ;i little knowlotli^e 
of Lnglish. lie was slendm* ;ind asceticdijoking, yc^t with 
;l mild .and i)l<-;isant countenance*, .a bright smile and gentle.* 
m;inne*.rs, spe)ke but little, anel was :m attentive*, liste-.ner. 
I I is littlej |iU|dl she)we;d him greait r(.*spea:t anel se;e;mi-.d lejnd 
e>f him. Alteigeither, I eajnsielere*el this young gemtleamm in 
rem:irkal.)lv gejoel hands. 11 is me)ral, social. re.:ligious, :md 
intellectual cailti\';ttiejn see;me*.d we-ll :itteaieleel te> ; ;ind the-rej 
w.is e*veTy probability eif his gre)wing up te) be a ge)e)el Chie*f. 
if ne)t ruine.-el by the eautrvating inllueiice eii his temeile; 
relatives. .Mas lor that if ! M;m\ .a gooil ;inel promising 
be>y-chie;f is ruined ,b); th;it b:meful inlluem e* : for biuurful 
it ce-rt;iinly is in some* Indi.'in he)use.*holds. iJiit why she>uld 
we find fault ^ e.>r wh:it h.ave we* bette r te> oltcr ? Are; ne)t 
chiielren e.*lse*where* :il.sei sjioilt b\- ove;r-pctting ? and in 
Inelia he^»w m:my Chief's, places! in childhe)oel uneler 
Lure)pe;in tutors and .s<iperinte;nde*.nts, h;ive* turnenl out 
e ven weerse; than if brejught up in Oriental style ? d he; 
IV) ing-pan e)r the*, hre se;eans te) "be their lot. Of the twe) 
systems. J, for one;, prefer their e)wn me)de e)f e;duc;itie)n, 
which lea\ e*s the.'Ui ;it le;:ist sonic re;ligie)us ieleas, ;is pejssible* 
gewms e)f future*. ge)e)el, instesul of the*, almeist absejlutc blank 
which is ;dl that we gener.ally succe.*eel in producing, in such 
casejs. 

liut le t us re;turn to our visitors. When, ;ifter half an 
hour’s ce)nve;rsation, the Raj:ih toe)k his eleparture, we 
accompaiiieel hint to his carriage. Me went home, tind we, 
after dinner, sought our repose.*, alsee. The; ne.xt morning 

we SQcnt with him at an anteloijc hunt with Leonards. 
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111 the afternoon we sent a message to inform him of our 
intention to leave that t;venin<^, and to ask wln-.n we could 
call for th(^ partini;^ visit. At about 5 p.m. we were con- 
ducted to his presence, as befort', and with th(.' same ce,rt> 
monic's ; and had anothc-r Ioiil;' conveu'sation with him, on 
tr«.;ncnMl topics.* At our tle[>arture, he w.iis kind enout^h to 
accompany us to our carri.igc. ; ami in Ijiddini^ us L^<*)od-I)ye, 
(*xprc;ssecl the hoia' of soon reciMvim; a longer vi>it from u.s. 
Ilis carriaLj'e and a s<[ua(lron of cav'alt)' took us out 'of the 
town, and to thc^ sixth milestone. whc;re we entered our 
i>\vti convejance; and .iiiolher i-scort saw us to the- 
boundary of the Rajah’s tta'tilory. 

His I Highness is a strict llindu, and orders his life-, 
according t<^ the 1 lindii laws. lie lui'i but two wix'es, — a 
sniaii ninnljer for a man in his position ; nor ilid he take 
thi; second till he had lost all luMie. of havino an heir by his 
first. I'.acli of them has a separate suili’ of rooms and a 
separate establishment in the jialace. d’he. Rajah is an 
cMi'ly risia- and half an hour Ix.-fore the sun* is up, he. is 
cno;ii.e;,d ill tile Ceremonial ablutions iuid devotions jire- 
si.'i'ii^td by llimlu cust<.»m and law. When these, are 
finished, he lieeins, after a slight re|,>ast, his dax's work. 

I I IS IJiicdn, (..ieneral, 'I'reasurer and other oliicials arti soon 
in atl<mdance, with whom h<‘ ir.insacts business in their 
respectix'c departim nts, attends to* ia:ports received thronoh 
the post, a^ul passes his orders on all matters submitted to 
him. His territory is n’Ot large, and his system exchukis 
mere routine work ; hence, as the peo])le, are generally 
quiet, ordtady and law-abiding, the amount of work is nex'er 
very great. Whatever matters, howev<.;r, do turn up are 
(|uii;tlx' anti fully discussed by him with his officials, who 
form a kiml of consultixm Council of State, d'his leatfs well 
iqa ») midtlay, whtm after the customary ablutions, His 
Highness has his dinner. Mt-n and women do not, among 
the Hindus, eat together: lumce the Rajali’.s children only 
shaft; his mt;al from which all animal food and all stimulants 
are excluded. Vegetables, spices, butter and milk are the 
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sole ingredients of their food ; but genius, skill, and long 
practice have combined to produce out of even these in- 
adequate mat(;rials a great variety of pleasing and whole- 
some dishes. After dinner he washes his hands ; and 
adjourning to th(- balcony above the great arched gateway, 
he j)roceeds to indulge in the common but much loved 
ICastc'.rn luxury of the Ifooha. Reclining on a soft carpet, 
supportetl by bolstt'.rs, attended by his children, his secre- 
tary, and a fnv oificials, he not only enjoys the comfort of 
“ blowing a cloud” to aid the pleasant proce.ss of digestion, 
but he sits, as it were, in stat(j, like the ancient “judges at 
the gates,” to giv'e [jublic audience to all wdio ma\' wish U) 
n;cur to him — the ultimate judge of all a[)pcals. 'I'his is 
thi; real Oriental Durbar, -the op])ortunity of the [)f)or, the 
oppressed, the neglected. Thtire is occasional!)' heard a 
loud cry of Ra/a/t sahib hi liohai - — I apjxial to tlu; Lord 
Rajah ; and soim; misi^rable wretch rushes into the 
scpiare on which the balcony looks, and prostrates hiinscdf 
bc'forii his sovereign. Ne.\er is such an appeal made in 
vain. An attendant from abo\ e calls on the. petit ioiun* to 
ris«> and state; his grievance^, which he does, of course, with 
needless proli.xity. .\ secre'tary, however, at the. Kajali's 
side; carefully t.ake;s tlown the man’s name, resid(;nci;, and 
occupatiop, the; person coinplaini;d against, and the li.-uling 
points of the com])laint. A coin is generally throw n to the 
pf)or man by tlu; Rajah's children, and In; di;parts with the; 
certainty that his case will be thofbughly in\ estigateil. .So 
it is. Punishment ks unsparingly dealt out to the appellant 
if his complaint was false or frivolous, and to the offending 
<jfricials if it proved to be correct, or to the grinding usurer 
if he is found to be robbing the poor man. 'I'hc; knowledge 
of the existence of this safety-valve effectually di.scourages 
injustice, oppression, and corruption, to a far greater dt.gree 
than we, in our Western .superciliousness, give Oricnttil 
administrations credit for. 1 can vouch for the fact, that 
there are less faults to find with the administration of His 
Highness the Rajah of 1' cote than with that of some 
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States whose cliiefs j^litter with the Star of India, or even of 
some parts under our own direct rult“. 

After a while, when the complaints if any, and tlie 
tobacco in the Ilooha are (Mjually exhansti;d. His Hijijhness 
retires to the inner apartments : takes his afternoon siesta 
ol a cciuple of hours ; and aitentls to his ddmirstic affairs. 

Some time belbre snnst't. accordinir to the season, he 
t^'oes out for a ridt; or a drivf:. Not unfrecjuently he is 
ihtMi sloppial on the road to rec<;iv«* a petition or to hear,a 
complaint ; and he nev<a' r<*fuses. On his ntturn home, he 
attain transacts !)usiness, shuultl any have; arisen ; or he 
n;ads ; or lie converses with his courtiers ; or he spends the 
time with his family. A liitU; altm* sunset he washes attain 
and eats his frugal meninj^' meal : and then ^oes to bed at 
what f'inropeans would call the, impossible, liour of S 9 p.m. 

d'his daily routine, is, of courst;, not unvaryincr. lb; is a 
ereat sportsman, ;ind devotes his not too many holidays to 
huntiiiLt and shooting. He makes re.Ltuku' tours through 
ail parts of his territ(.)ry, pays i.x.a'iodical visits of courtesy to 
the civil ami military officers of the ni'.ig'hbouring b'- pur, 
has official confi;rences with the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner of the ilistrict, mec^ts occasionally the Lieu- 
ti-.nant Covernor or even tlu; (iovernor (deneral durine 
their progresses, and attends formal 1 )urbar.s. But. I have 
alwa\s found him tlu; same simple, upright, dignified, 
kind-h(;arted, well-bred gentleman, whether at a |.>rivate 
visit or a state ceremomal. His troops though not 
numerous are wedl equipped and trained, anil he takes mucli 
pleasure in drilling th(;m, d'he ta.xes on his people are 
light : but as his owm personal e.xpense.s are small, from the 
simplicity of his life, his treasury is .said to be very full. 
His administration is just, mild and progressive; his terri- 
tor}« ff*)m'ishing and prosperous: his peojjle contented and 
happy ; his officials well chosem, well paid and well super- 
vised, anil consequemtiy trustw'orthy. li all. Indian Rajahs 
W'cre like my friend of 1 * . cote, happy indeed would be 

the lot of the subjects of native States. Unfortunaieh', 
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how(,iver, such men are not much noticed by Indian officials ; 
■for they merely do their duty quietly and unfistenta- 
tiously, not blowinir trumpets before them, and havinjjf no 
Resident to chronicle their doinj^s .for the information ot 
Gov'ernmenl and the world at lar"e. Hence; such men, few 
thcjue^h tlu'y an;," .'ire unknown to fame ; and the periodical 
show(;rs of Stars which brij^hten the political firm.iment of 
India, never by chanci; shoot in the direction of such rc;ally 
nieritorious men. .'\n Indian Rajah, educated in the 
Indian style, is snpp(‘s(;d by the; j^eneral public to be a 
man, [iroud, hauqhty :ind contf;mptuous in his manner ; 
”iv(;n to sensuality, c^luttony and silly c;xtrava‘^ances ; in- 
ordinatitly fond of show, t^randeur and jc;welry : i;n\hroned. 
blindfolded and controlled by desijj^nint^ llatt(;r(;rs and cun- 
nini^ favourites ; ignorant of the duti(;s attache'll to his 
exalted jiosition ; unmindful of his p(;()pli; ; and utterly 
indifferent to ihctir welfare', so lon:^ as he is ke.jit well 
supplied with money. Vet 1 have; sc;en all these; de.fc;c.ts 
in .some Rajahs who had be(;n educated under bbiropean 
supc;rinte.ndance and' burojiean mc'thods ; and I h.ivc; found 
tlK;m eonsjiicuous by th(;ir utter .and complete' .ibsc nci; in 
other Rajahs, whose education and traininj^ had beyn 
entirely and thorouj^hly Indian, who ni'.ver departed from 
their ancestral r(;liL,non, rites, observances and laws, of t^avc; 
the; slight(;st countenance to the adoption of Iiiiropcan 
manners, customs and drc;ss, and who governed firmly and 
wi.sely for the; rc-al welfare of their people;. 

One n{;arly such as I have; tried to sketch was the late 
Maharajah of Ulwar, who dit'-d on the; 2:!nd May last, 
after a long and prosjjerous reign. He, henvever, had 
been partly educated under Kurop<;an sujjc'rvision in the 
M'vtyo College; of Ajmere;, and in .some points had 'adopted 
foreign ways. But my friend the Rajah of k' cote - 
long may he; reign!- --is one entirt;ly of the thoroughly 
native type;. -Alas! that the; type should be; fast dying 
out ! 

J. P. Vai. o’Kki.mao, I). o. 
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ORll'N'I’XL CONGRJ<:SS M'lWS, 

coRRf:si’()xi )i:xc i':. xu)ri-:s. v/vc. 


(;kn'i:rai, a. kiri;i:i I' s “CRiak) ' on i>:N'(;ijsn and 

RI SSI \X RI'.I.A ru)\s IN’ CKX'I’RM ASIA. , 

Ix the no.tiial posilinn o*»u]‘ioii by I'!!!;,;!:!!!*! iiini Kii''sia m ihc ('cntrni Aakiii it 

is .1 mailer oT no 1iii!e im jxjrliiru'e to Lnow, nr tiisl li.ind, wIkiI ii»c tlu* K'al -.eril iim*nts of 
inllilciilial Kiissi.ui', on llic ic-l.ition'-. tluif slioultl exi -t helween ilie two ctjiint lies. The 
ft>llt^vvi-io inves tl’.c oi ..n^ .>,n( h |nnM>n;n'^o. If onahlr->ns lo eonsi* lt*r 

thr <ji!cstion fiom ihe Knssian point <il view, to .m-c in ulint llicy think tljcmisehos to he 
"■tion^, .iiifl to know in uh.it they helivvx* l)iat our weakness in India t:i)n.‘^i.sts. To 
I’'ni.di.~hun.;n takin;; an inft HiL;* nL infL-tesi in thi* niipoiiant inattei^ of ( ‘enlial A.sian 
{loliut's wJiii’lj our ’ajilr'ini'n .si’ciu onl)* too api to allow lo tlriff as eithei’ ehanee or 
}\ii>sian poiillt al sMiMtily diiia is, ins’eatl of i/uidino into a -.ifc- eomse Im the wollare oi 
India and tlie whole I'.mjjjM', the views lure lait! down taninu fail lo he a mailer 

tiftua-p ^^ud^. ’ .'■/ Id- 

I'/h i'.Jiftr i>f (f't “ A-l\Ut (^)l NKMll’hX^ KIAM W 

|)l \.>: Sii;, I yrsUrdrix nti ( ‘uMUnil lx it t’a •fl'"' ;il*llu- Pakn (*, aiul 

in llir course ol our conversation he expressed*^ the opinion ih.'il the IhilVcr 
systi.‘ni w.i.s ou.'akifiL; <Io^\n and could jioi last. As his remarks help to 
explain the accomp.jns'iiii^ IctUr whit h I had alicadx’ Ihid the honoiit ol' 
ic^«,i\in;.; Ironi the (h ueial, 1 will endeavoiit to ;.;i\c vvlial I rcincmher ol 
tin; C( »n\ cr eation hci\\e< n us. 

'The hcsi wo\ < oniinucd tlic (icucral, “ h; do awax with the jhx sen! 
dinic ulty would he lor l'ai_a;ktnd and Russia to annex die wild tTibe.-s loc.iled 
lalween tlu.* two I'oimtiit's. I lad thesi tribes arisen to tlu' • ‘onseioiisru^ss 
of beiin^ pro^ierl) (;ru;ani/L‘d kingdoms or siaios. lu* would not aehise dii^ 
step; but as they were mostly.Momadic or wild preflatoi\ juople, witlu)iit 
pro[)erIy defnu-d frontiers, they eoulil not be relied up(;n. a 

Ikinslavisi, lu* naturally believed in Ixlhiu »L;rat)hie:Tl troiuir-is : and iherctuia* 
did not ludieve in tlu* foreilile aniu xalitm of lerritorv in oriler to briuLj 
about tin* union of races, h'or the same reason, lu* did not think it was 
th(.‘ ri^ht [)o]ir*)' for Russia to liave annexed any territory after tite 'riirkish 
war; for that war was fundaiiuaitally a relii^ioiis war, /.e., a Crusade. 
Cfrus.ides in Kiiro[)e are no h^n^er possible; but in Russia, whit;h is 
Orthodox not one Crusade, but, if need b<.‘, jo are possible. In luirope 
indivi<luals perha[)S are mure capable of makinij^ threat sat rilu es for an idea 
than they are* in Russia ; but tlie .saerifiec of a wliole natioti for an idea is 

• (General Lieut. KirtT'lf, the brother uf Madaiiic fMt^a dc Novikoff, not only holds 
a very high position at < 'ourt» as .Aide-d.*j-Campio the < liaiid 1 )uchcss Alexandra losejdma, 
v/idovv of the (iraiul Oidce < ’otistautiiu:, but is also well kni>\\n here (Si. I’etershur^) as 
a writer and an important Tan-Slavist. 
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no more :i [)()s.sil)ilit} . W illi ivu.s'»i;i it is, simply liccaiise she docs not 
iurlon^ lo tlic 19th rmiur), but to the* i Uh. I Icncti a war for an idea, /.c., 
a (h'usadr is p(jssil»lr in Kii-^ua. Xo iicrson who lias not lived in Russia 
ran fcN-l liow slron.^ the rcliiii<ais sentiment still is in the Russian pc()[)k:, 
and ho\^ ii sliocks tin- ferliiu^s of all true ortho(l<^\ Russians to bear that 
TriiKa; ferdinand i^ inlrodiiriiy^ Jesuits int(» iUilij^aria. 'riie Jesuits are 
rei^arded in Russia no\v as the)' were in Rni^land durin;:* lh(‘ time of < Hieen 
Rli/abeth. d'lial I’riiir*' Is rdinand liad passed the nii^ht in an Orthodox 
nunnerv uas another shock to all of the ( )rthodo\ tailh. Siua essive inri 
dents of this nature were lia\in^ a v«‘ry ill efk el on the minds of the pi*oj»le 
and mi^hl hereafter lead to misoliiel. " 

'The Cit iural tlien pnjeceded !(» t)b.servt' lhat he /irmi)' I)elie\ed in ihe 
idea of the union of race's, and had lui eibjt'ction to all the J.alin ami 
A n^lo Sa \'( >11 races also unitinL^. In lac t, lie ihouL^lil this would soom'r or 
later l)e elTeeted b\ ('ireumstaiu'es. .\s for the (h-rmanic rac'es, they also 
had the same li.eliL to unite ; but he diil not think lliat the rnissians had 
set a l;<>o(. 1 e\am])U* l)y atte-mjil ine, to ctlei't this by loice. lie lliout^ht tln*y 
had !))■ tlu ir action in this dii\‘rii(jn ^iveri ollua' nation.-^ a [U'ee'edent hir 
a<aiMi; in the ^aiiu: manner. 

I then expressi’d an opinio»' that the Sla\onii' Stati's of tlu; Ikilkaiis 
would in ail probability ])Ut llienise*ives under the wini; of Russia, when 
lliey could enjoy tlie .same hheit) and freeslom the\' now j.>ossess undei 
their own rulers; huk at )in*sent it was <}iiitt‘ natmal tlu'v sliould prefc'r 
u-mainine as tlle:\ are. 'I1ie (ieneral, who ajjpari iitly did not aerei' with 
this [lointi'd leuiark, ie|)lied ; A-> for fr«‘edom in -l a.iiope, 1 du not think 
mill'll of it. and am of ojumon it will not he o(’ haij; duration ; for what 
with your Anarehisl.-. ami Soeiali'.ts it looks as it there would soon l-ie a 
final eiash all round.'' In ,-.up])oit of this view, he stated lhat in iSOti, 
wluai he was in Saxon Alteiihuri.;' and other pla<\‘.-> in (lermany, th.eie weie 
no .'Vnan hisls, w hereas now' in some plac es they iiimihe:* 35 per cent, of the 
votin;^ jiopiTlalion. d'liey wi're. in fact, L;r(>wini; slron;^er ewery day, and 
would sooner or later, with the Soi ialist'^, njisei the existin;,; institutions in 
iMirope. (k-iieral Kireeff then spoki* of the eonsiTValisni ofc the Russian 
[)ea.santr\ ; and said that if sucii a tiling. .-^s a L;eneral voter of tlu: whole 
Russian peojile were [los.sihle, llie {leasantry who are conservative, demo- 
eratic* and attached to thr^ (.Var, would without doubt vole for his (lovern- 
nurnt. It was the Arislocrai'y in Russia that are lihc ral and |)roL;ressive ; 
hut they ari' so few' in nuniher lhat their opinion ecjimls for iiouglit. It is 
this lac'l that so pu/./k-.s all strant;ers earnin'; to Russia. 

'Tile' (ieneral also c'riliei/ed our rarliamenlary form of ( Government which 
he thoiiL^lit had seen its best ilavs, and was eomrm.‘ncinj; t<; show many 
signs of decay. Ih* thonglil the rarliaineiitary form of ( iovernmeiVv witli 
its narrow, selfish, party spirit was not much to be proud of, in which 
opinion I ihoroiighly concurred. In fact, 1 too jield that we had out- 
grown oiir j)res<.-nt kust itution.’^ ami ought tcj have an Imperial Senate, 
representing (Great (iritain and lier (folonies. 

I am, etc., 

Wm. r>AKNr:s-STr,vENi. 
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'f’hc follovvin^ is tln' lottt-r to ; 

Pavlosh Castle, * 

Saturday, ,-,th May, 18^)2.* 

Dkar Sjk, - 'rh(.»u‘;h I ;ini muc h |»rc.;ssod lor tiiue, I am ^lacl to staid 
through you a few siatemenls wiiich if the Kdilor finds worthy of llie hoiumr 
he may print : they are “ my ( 'redo " aliout our tl'-ngland’s and IvUssia’s) 
relations in f 'entraU India. I believe my vit‘ws are shared by man\- of my 
e.ountrymen ; but I must slate that T am writing only in m\' own name, and 
under my ])ersonal responsibility. Xc.nv we do not want to fpiarrid with 
\<*u about India, we do not grudge \oii \-our Indian {possessions, and wc do 
not want to t'oiKjuer India. 

Isussia in ils actual limits c an easily feed thn'e times its actual luimlxir ol' 
iniiabitants, oven without ituproving otir anli<|ualed system (»f husbandry. 

.\s We have no right whate\er nor is there* any possibility of f)ur sto[)[)ing 
jvv/;- adva lu^e to\\ards the N'orih (and \.\\’.), so neither ha\o ) <ju any right 
or an\' ])ossilulit\ of stopping e///- ad\aM<-e towaids llie South (and S. I'.. ). 

r think llit^ idea of a Russian invasion or hedp c'an only e lite r tin* brains 
iii the llitulus, f]oui \e)ur own nervousness alpotit our paying )e)ii a visit at 

< aletiita, Tl mostly ele*]H‘ntis t>tt vour relations to yair Ilinelii subjects. 

< an you reU upon ihean ? I siipjupM- ein .*5 \e*ars more ) we will be* able to 

H'lv u])em our ('eiilral Asian ] k psse-ssiojis • will \ou be* able* te) r(*ly (25 ye.ars 
hen«*e) on your irmelus ? May I l)e frar^k ? \\’c‘ do not forget that a 

'Tanar, .1 Sait . . . , are* men, e'([ual with us Aye/'e (//\/. 'I'lie.Te'in is the 
root (d call •'tre'tigth. ! >e) \ou sliare* tins ide*a re*gareiing y>ur 1 lindu sub 
jee'ts? \r<‘ \(pu ik'I a bit i(»o pn>ud ai)out your being S]iaki‘S|peare's 
(Joiintivrue-n of e otirse' a gteat glorv ! * • 

1 ecMi'^ider the: biiffeT svsteni is nonsense!. l)iple»mae'\ will ne\er succeed 
in e'li-ating a soliel buffer between Russia and iCngland, in .\sia. d’he idea 
is not e)nl\' false! in il'^elf, but also ////'w/z/rT >///>'. d lie more- the* barlparous 
bulTer t ril >0s be*twoen tiu; two frontiers are eeeiuinee-d c.>f the* [>o^sibilil \’ of 
inate-iial aid from I’ngianel ihrougli Rritisli India, tlu- *o)<;ncr llu'y try 

to iiuade c»ur (Vontii*!"-, stepp e)ur c ai.i\ans? e tc*. ; and tlu- .siponei' loo will 
they Ipi' l)e*ate‘n aiiel the nearer wid we* approae-h \emr fteiiiiieT. ihut'f 
.vs in iiuif <iiri'cti<ni. d'lu- ed both eountrie s ( Rngiand and Russia)--’ 

i( there* is any such right??? — l<p iiuade ami se i/e* te*i ritepiies belonging to 
barbarians, and to restore ‘‘cprelc r,'' are e.|ual. 1 ejo not knepw' whether the 
ne.*ce*ssily is e*([iial: I do ncpt think there- is any neees>it\ tor haigland to go 
beyond the- Hindu Kush. 

I think the best wav of e’oming to an undi'rslancling w'ould lie* to join our 
frontiers on some oiiograjphical limit: I lliink kd huograpliieal c-onsidera- 
lifpns are* of no impeprtane e- in (V-ntral .Asia. 

Ihit^lhe' most iniportaiil point, as T had the' honour oi le*lliiig you be‘fore, 
is ttiis : If we meddle with your Indian affairs, if wi* attack India, it most 
probably 'ii'iii bo as a rotaliation /(>r your niciiiilini^ loif/i (Otr Slai'onian affairs, 
for Siipporfifii^ SfaniboitloJ^ Cffba/^ a/ni iin-:iK si. i>i*( )K rKK>.* liave not 

the! rcmcptest intt*ntion of seizing any Slavonian ]provinc'e\ bi'longing no7o or 
formerly Xi'i Tiirki*y ; but if “the* Whale" lets us fee*I its tail in Sophia cpv 

* ['The! under scepring is given as in the cpiiginal U'ller. l-'n. ) 
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(_\)nslantiiui|)lf, tlu- lOlc'phjiU will 1 h‘ strongly lt;mpU;d to let you feel its 
tusks iri (‘.ali'utta <»r l)t.-lhi. Isxcuse, iny dear Sir, my luirried letter, and 
Helievc* iiir, et<'., 

A. klKi' Ki r. 


I’HK \i\ rn IN riikNA rioxAi, ('()N(;ri:ss oi* orii:n I'AidsTs 
ON rUK ADMISSION 01-* OKIKN I’AD >: ri;i)iKs 
IN TWK llONOrkS IN AinS COl'RSK 

ID i iii-: SCO! risii i \iVKRsrriKs c:om mission. 

< )iir is'^iu; (;!' October, iSc^i, gave llu^ tt‘\t of the J.etter in which Dr. 
I.eitner, the Secretary <»r the ()th International Oriental ( V)ngress of 
( )rienla!isis. gave effect to a resolution of tlu* ( 'ongress i\*garding the ad- 
mis>.ioii of ( )ricnlal languages (Seiniti<‘ and Aryan) in the llonoiirs in Arts 
( *oiirsi‘ in Scottish 1.' luversit ies. Ihofesst)!* Ailams who took so active a 
j«art in this mattc'r wrote on the i ::th May iSgj ; 

DM\ or vu Sin, I folKjwetl up the Ic‘tter seni to the ( Commissioners in 
the name of the ( ‘ongrc’ss by a Utter, of which I <.aiclost“ a copy; and 1 am 
glad to say that in the I'mal Or<linaiu‘e the ( '»>mmissioiuas gav»‘ full ellect to 
oiir representatives, and addc*d the two groups of "Semitii: Languages/ and 
‘ ln<lian Languages/ to the grt)uj>s of sulijtM'ts in whieli the Degiau* ot M.A. 

« an be taketi with llonoiiis. I am, <‘t('., D. I,. Aoams.*' 

'The following w;is Pia^fessor Ai»\m-.' ('ommunie:iiion. eount*/rsigned by 
Sia \V. Mt’iig K.(c,S.L. Liineipal i»f tin* 1.’ ni\ t*rsit \ . 

“'i'o the CUimmissioiU't s uiuU r llu I’ niversilie- (S< oikind) A( t, iXS() 

" LuM\er.sily <»f lUlinburgh, .:gid < )M. jStji. 

“ M N' L(»ki)s \m> ( ir.N I i.i. \m \, I beg mt.»si respet'lfulb' to (iireet your 
allenlion to what I <’<»nsidva' a .serious omission in tlie Draft ( irdinanee 
(ien<‘ral No. (} Kegulat i(.)ns for I )egri-es in Arts, t le. \\ hile in St'*etioM L\, 
of this Ordinance Semitic Languag<.s are lighlb included ;mM)ng the 
optional siil)jeci.-. for the Or<linary Degree, tlu\- do lua ap|»ear in See- 
tion \IL among the gioiips of sii) >je<as in whicli the degii'e ma\' l>c.* taki-n 
willi Honours. I immbb submit that this evelusion ofSemuic Languages 
fi\)m the Honours ( iroiip'^, it < .irried into effi'ct, must necessarily have a 
veiy j)rv judicial inliiieiice on the study of ihesi- languages in our I niveisities. 
riiis is obvious fi\)m the consideration that all the best students will aim at 
taking the degree witli Honours, and will theri’foiv, as a matter of cajurse, 
c'onci ntrate their atti-ntion mainly on thoso subje< is in which Honours are 
given. It will, I think, be generally admitle<l that the stud)' of Semitic 
Languiiges though hitherto nun'Ii negle<'tcd in this country- is one of 
great and of conlinuall) gnawing interest anil im]H.>rtance. N(;r is tliis to 
bir wondered at when we consider tin.- prominent part ]>lay<.xl in the woiUTs 
history liy the Semitic races from the ilawn i>f e.ivili/.ation till the present 
time ; tlieir veneralile, varied, and e xtensive littMature ; the high moral and 
spiritual truths which their language was the first used as a vehicle to 
convey ; and v\\e \ndv\enee w\A\eh l\u:se lvuV\\s haw had on ihe thinking, 
ai-ting, |)i()gress, and W( 11 being of mankind. It will, 1 think, hardly be 
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disputed that Semitic studies, as an important branch of general c;ulture, 
should be fostered at our seats of learning, as they are at loreig!> Uni- 
versities. Indeed, it may with great force be urged that Oriental languages 
liave a strong claim for special recognition and eiu ouragement in a Jhiiish 
Universit), on account of our intimate relations with the Kast, and the 
millions of Orientals who are among our fellow -subjeets. Now, to omit 
Semitii' Languages irom tl^e Honours ( Groups is manifestly, to i)ut them on 
a lowei* level than the subje('ls inc-luded in these groups — is thus, \n fat't, 
practically to disc'oiirage their stud\. U is also, 1 venture to submit, very 
unfair to those* stiul<.*nts who ma\ prosctaitt* Semitic studies in s}>ite ot all 
discouragement, inasmuch as such men will receive no -Vcademi(* stamp or 
recognition in respea t of llieir jiroficicm y in them. I may inetition tfiat 
this has been found to bo a hardship under our existing system. 1 luive 
h;id several t xcc^lleiU students (»f Seniilie Languages niy pn sent Assistant 
IS an iiistaiK'e in point -who liave left the University rc/ZZ/c/// taking a 
/hxnv tKfn/i\ bi ( ause they had not tin- aplitiule or inclination ru'. j)erliaps, 
could not afl'ord the r((|iiisil»‘ time or money for tin* study of the siibjiMUs 
Ivu which alone <uir I )egrees ha\e hitherte) been given. I may be allowa^d 
to rt iniml you that in the I )raft ()rdinan<‘e submitted 1)) liie t'ourl ot this 
I ni\ersil\, am. approwd of by tlu* Senatus and tlu* ( ieneral ( 'ouneil, 
.Semitic L.n nguag» s \\ ere iiu ludcd among the subjects bt)lli loi the Ordinary 
Hego'c and aLi) for th<- Hegree with Ilonoiuse 'The .Senatus alsiKipproved 
generallv ot Six <'ial S< heme tor llomuus in Semitic I .anguagc*s (N<». IN., 
page S of tin- aecom[>anying ])rint), and ordered Us tiaivsmi-.sion io the 
I nivcr^alies i '(unmission. I mav also be perinijted to observe that there is 
a Lrofessoi of Seinitie l.anguages in eaeli of l hi.*' Scroll ish Universities: and 
t<» mention dial in this Uni\eisii\ I h.iv^ now for tin* past eight years had 
classes mn (.)nly for Hebrew but also for the lwt> olner jaineij)al Semitic 
dialec'ts, Aramaic {or .S\Tia(') and Arabic. 'The atttMidancc at tbesi* addi- 
tion. vl classc.-, which were \ohintari]\ o])ened b\ me. lias hitheito been v’ery 
satisfactory and siil: more satisfactory lane been tliL diligi. n('c :|nd jirogress 
of the students, looking at the little enconrageiiu nt given to such studies 
citluT within^ or witliont tlu* Universit). 'Hie 1 )i‘gree of M.A. wa’th 
Hoiamrs in Si.*mitic Languages would bc‘ the natural .Aeaili'mie ii'f’ogmtion 
• >1 sueh a course of siH'ei ssful study. It would also lorm the uaimal avenue 
to the higher Degree or Doctorate in Semitic Llnljology ahead) established 
in this Universitv. As matters at jaesent stand, candidates tor this latter 
Degree must have taken the Degree of ALA., while at the same time no 
anu)um of Semitic kiujwdedge howevi-r extensive aids in the slightest a 
stu<lent to become iM..\. I venture to ho])e, therefore, that you will kindly 
reconsider Section XH. of Draft Orilinance No. 6, and so amend* it that 
Semitic Languages may be in<dude<l, not oidy among the optional subjc*cts 
for^the Ordinary Degree, but also among those in which the Degree in Arts 
may be taken with Honours. J may add that this is tht‘ case in (Jther 
llriti.sli Universities, such as Uambridge (w licre there is^a Semitii' I.anguages 
'Tripos), London, and the Royal University of Ireland. -1 havi*, etc., 

D. 1.. Ai>:\ms, Professor vjf Oriental Languages. 

1 concur in the views advocated in thi.s letter. - -\\\ MriK, Principal. 
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Siricc then, the Sicretary to the Commission writers orhc'ially : 

“Scottish Universities Commission, 

“ 1 8 1 hike Street, lulinbiirijjh, 

“ lo June, 1 892, 

“ Sir,— I n replx to your letter of llu^ 5th hist. 1 het; to direct your 
attention to tlie ao'ompanyini; Ordinance of my (Commissioners. You will 
see tiiat by Sec tion XI., provision is made for gradifation with Honour'^ 
not only in Semitic* but also in Indian 1 .ani^uages. I trust the Inter- 
national C'oni^ress of Orientalists will ('onsider these ])rovisions sufticienl ,to 
encourage Mhe study of IMiilology in t;eneral and of these lanj^uages in 
partic ular.' I am, etc., Ron. !‘i r/KOv Ih-.i.i., Secretary. 

• “(h \V. I.eitner, fX<|., 

Secy. (ic‘nl. ol the cjth International ('c)n<;rcss of ( )rientalists.‘’ 

I'C\iN\( I ikou ( )ki UN wc. I, No. ir. 

r\i vicRsrriivs (sc(rri.ANi)) .vc r, isso. 

52 \NO 5.15 ViCT. <*. 55. 

Ah. (). — Jitr /hi^tres in ,lr/s,\ 

Di.cuvi.i: w?rii Ib>\oi:ks. 

.\ 1 . (0 'I'hc* Decree of Mastca* of .\rts maybe taken with Honour.s in 
any oj the followini; groups, in which llonoiirs (Classes sliall have? been 
c*slablished in lea^a two subjec'ls : - 

{it) (‘lassies ii.t'. Latin and ( ireek, with optional sulijec-ts, siic:h as 
( Vjinparalive riiiloloi^y, Anc ient L)ulos(»phy, and ( Cla.ssical 
.\ rch.eoloL;) ). (/•) .Mc!‘ntal Lhilosoph). o ) Mathematics .and 

Natural Lhilosophv. (</) Semitic. 1 .aniJ^uages. - (c) Indian 
LaiiLtua^es. {/) fjii;lish ( I .anguaj^c. Literature, and lJriti>h 
Ilistoi)’). (.;■) .Modern Language s and J .ileraliire. (//) History. 

(2) I'Aery (’andidate shall take u]> at it'a.si four subjects. 'I’wo of 
these subjects, under sc'parate * I’rofessors or Lecturers, must be* selected 
(rom the ( ‘andidaic.s’ llonc^urs ( Iroup ; and the lour .subjects, shall inchule 
one from each of the Departments of L:tnguage and Literature, .Mental 
l^hilosophy and .Scieiu-c, set fortli in Sect. i\. of this Ordinanca*.'^ 

(3) ICvery C andidate shall attend 7 ('lasses, taking 2 classes (onc^ of which 
shall he an Honoins ( Class) in each of his Honours subjects. 

* .SLt iii>n i\. 'I'hf I )c:];;iniiu‘n!s {»f Sliniy for ^r.i«lu.'Uii)n in Aris in uac’li Lni\or.sity 
sliall, ii adecjiiaic iiut riN'tiun i.'> ] n< i\ ivusl, iiu'In<it’ tlu* rolI(i\\ ing vulijccls, with siu li a«Mi- 
lioiis MV ijnuiiti('aUons in nin I ' nivn -.ji y :i - 111. i\ lu rt-aflcr 1 'c* ina'U* I ly < *i‘lin;iiu o of llu' 
Lnivcv.sy.v < '< nm : 

1. I Jh 1 lit u) t . l^ailn, (Irec'lv, faigli".)!, I’icmkIj, (jcrrnan, .'taliaii, 

.Saiiskril, .\ral)ii’ or S\ t l.u*. Cfltie. '' 

2. Mt'fiial I'^hilos.'t'iiy. Logic .\n»l M c La pi ly-^it--, NU»ja! IMuIosojihy. l'i»litU'nl l'*.coinMny, 
faliicaiion { riu-tny, IliM'Ji). an«l An ol j. I’hil'i'-opliy of Law. 

3 . Siirnri, Mallwvwat'u'.',, NwUwA \'Vv\\nsn\A\\ , .VAYn\vnvv\'^’ , ( ‘Ww\\sVY>j , 

Wwvwv^ . 

V \\\-\(i\si vw\ ^ a-.'o. WvWiny, XrtAi i oA..gy .ni.l .\»l Oli'.lory .,r», < ‘orisi i/ /,; 
iiinJ Mi>'t«>ry, Ui. I'wl.Jii' / ..-o 
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(4) A Candidate wlu> has obtained Honours in any one (iroup, may, 
l)efore graduating, present himself again for Examination in a second 
Honours Clroup. In sutdi a case, he shall nf)l he re(]uired to attenii to 
more than two additional (Masses, >shich sliall he Honours (Masses, in the 
Second ( iroup. 

(5) 'The cAaminalion in sui)jects comprised in tlu‘ Caiuiidate’s Honours 
( rrou]) shall he ofi a higher standard than that n^juired for the ordinary 
degree of Master of Arts. In his other suhje<'ts the standard shall he that 
re‘[uired for tlu- (jrdinary dt.'gree. 

\ir. (i) l^vi-ry ( Min<li(lat«‘ shall incMiide Latin or (*reek, either in his 
1 lonours ( iroiip or as om- of the siihjects in which tlu; standard of cxaiwinii- 
lion is that ref|uired for llu* ordiiiar) dt'grtv ol* Master t)r Arts. 

.5 : 

\V. (1) Li ea( h ( iroiip there .shall he 4 ( Irades <>i Hrmour.s, to he 
den()ininati‘d respt-ciivi h' the I'Mr.^l, .Second, and MMurd ( Mass. 1 Mk‘ names 
of the C 'andidai<.s oiuiiled to Honouts in <-ach <Mass shall ht- arranged in 
alphabet ical order. 

(j) I'or the flegrce of Ma';t( r of Arl-iuilh 1 lonours a. l>i[)loiua sh.ill he 
eieen selling forth the suhje< ts in which he has taken F lonours. 

( O' \i.k M.. 

X\l. In case of a Student whose native language other than !'airo])v‘an, 
the Senaior:> ina)', at ilie IMeliminary Lxaiiiifialion, acee[»t V;n<.:h language as 
a sul)stitiit<- r<ir a Mcnlern kairopean lauigiiagc. M he Senators may also in 
siK'h a case accept as an altcinative to Latin or I d‘ei*k, an\' other classical 
language, sucMi as Sanskiit or Arabic. * 

XXIL "rhe I'Aaunnation in all the Languages in the ( 'iirri<.'ulum shall, 
as far as ])ossihle, he (»n the same standard in lAaminalituis for the same* 
degri'c, and sliall in all < ases lest the ( 'andidate's kiiowledgc uf the liistory 
and literature of the seveiul countries. 

I'lMie cause of Oriental Stijdies canneu l)iit l.»ent‘(h higlily by the ad> 
mission of these language.s into the 1 lonours in Arts ( 'ourse one of the* 
many pnu tical results siiec'e.ssfully t)r(jiei'ted aiyl iu hieved by the IXth 
International ( 'ongress of ( )rienlalists lu ld in I .ondon last September. hj>. ] 

M'HI': LA'LAK MK’UOliK MANrsCRllM'. 

l)K.\k SlK, 'The discussion in your Review on the Uatak text, 1 )rought 
by M^r. (Maine from Sumatra, is of great importanee altogether apart from 
its* medical or ph3siologicaI interest. T am (|iiile (*ontent to take Dr. 
(irashuis's explanation, 77X., that what he dignilies with the. name of the 
Codex Sd>rajo lilts consists of directions for Hatak priests and physicians 
concerning their work. Here one may note the very singularly ca)mplete 
(*orrosj)ondence betw'een the fig-iires in the upper left Miami corner t)f the 
plate annexed to the paper of Pandit Janardhan of Lahore with those 
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which T)r. (»rasluiis says, arc carved on the inner side of the leaden bracelet 
called worn as a rin^ on the left arm of tlie IJatak priest. 

These figures one pair from J.ahrjre, and the other from the interior of 
Sumatra arc lo all int«*nts and purj)oses identical. ^Vhy may not one 
j)air be an ac^tual rej^resentation of livinjjj germs, and the other a kind of 
talisman or charin ? 'riu; difference is in the jieople, thousands of miles 
a])art, from \shoni they < ome t<» us. No <U)ubt oth^r erudite ]nindils 
could e.\t)laiu the iiiteiinediate souna* whence both procc*ed ; h^r that both 
have a common source, no om.' (simiiaring the two sets will for a moment 
deny. As to the germ-the(.)ry of disease, 1 rememb(*r seeing somewluMe 
a derisive statenu nl that R(^bespierre, who was, I think, professionalh a 
siirgvoi^, believid in it. 'l*his is no more incredibU' ll^an that Mi('hael 
Servetus kne\N^llii/ fai t of tin* < irt ulalii>n of tlie blood. lJut Kobi.:spierre’s 
ideas of organic germs wc-rc probably as remoti- from anything in ical 
exisUMice as tin se drawings are. 

The interest really lies in ihe scrij)t itst'lf. 1 , for one, should like 
particularly to st c the\\la>l«‘ as it stands in the (Jodex. Marsdc*n (“ llistory 
of Sumatra," 17IS4) treats ot‘ tin* Jjatta sc ript, as he calls it, after the Ma!a\‘ 
lorm ; tiie )avan«*sc add a /•. fh'* remark an* at j>p. 1O2 and he has 

a short ('om|)aiali\ e \(K abulary of sonu* of the Sumatra languages, ineluiling 
this one, of which the aljjhabrt is also givi.n. Dr. John I.(‘yden ('"ICssay 
on the History of tiie I ndo-C 'hinese Language's,” in . 1 s/>t/ir /\\'srii/r//LS, 
\oL \.) p<iint'' out that Mars<k‘n*s aljihabit is deUatiN’e. being written 
hori/onlally in lip- (K s<‘ript i ve ^lu‘et*^, whilst the IkiUas writi* \ t al ii'ally, and 
ri'ad their .•>eripts, eontrarv lo llw ('Imu sc ami Japanest*. tVom bottom to 
top. (Vawfunl (*‘lli‘^^(ay (kthe Indian Archipelago,' \ols., i.Hjo) gi\i“s 
an al[)habi.‘t ol the IkUak languagv*, dilTering hom Marsden's prlm'i]>ally 
in having sli'aighl lines for ( ur\e''. IJut lualhc-r alphalx i Miftieos to elu< i 
dale Mr. (Maine's ('otlex, to which he as('ribi*s an anlii [iiiiy of Iw'o cci it in ics. 
I'his anli<|iiity might ae<dmil tor soim , but not all of its ob >( urit ifs. W’r 
can account almost completel\, with the aid of Marsden's and ( 'rawfiird' ; 
alphabets (and I km)W' ol no othi is publishrd), lor the consonantal values 
which Dr. (irrisluiis gi\es. lUit it is otherwise with tho vr^wels. lake 
many other Asiatic si ripls, and like the f'.thiopie, now beeonii- entire!) 
\fri('an-, tlu* batta has a syllabary ratlwr than an alphabet. M'hat is to 
say, i'aeh consonantal form contains witfiin iisell a vow'cl sound, which may 
l)c eitlu r cm|)hasisi <l by a special character, or altered by the introduction 
of a s[)ecial vowel eharaeter, or removeil' by (he use of a sign for its supj)res 
sion. M'hesr at least are the ( hararteristies of the Javanese, to w'hich some 
of the words in Dr. (Irashuis's transliterations bear a e.ertain analogy; and 
all or most of these forms are wanting in the alphabets abuve'-mentioned. 
lo the vowel forms, of wMiii'h, how'cver, there is nothing analogous in the 
()ortion of .\rr. ( Maine's ( 'odex vvhieh you ha\'e [>uI)lisIie(L M'o analtse 
this text, we must taki* the only portion w’hii h Dr. (hashuis admits as 
intelligible ; vi/., liuit standing in the right hand ii]4)er corner of your 
plate ; and, taking each character as it ('umes, from the bottom upwards, 
starting from the lluurish in the left at the bottom. The first, a simple 
upright stroke, represents pa : and the next character is a cross (St. 
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Andrtrws in tonii), wliich ivpn:sL*nts thnm^hoiit llu* vt)\vrl o, 'Then r<)llovv‘> 
the character for /A/, i'()]ni)lL*lin‘; I >r. (xrashuis's iirst won! Podu* wliic'h 
he translates “ 1 nsiruciinn/’ 'I'lierc' is no separation between the w(.)riis : 
but tluMc is occasionally sonuMhiiii; like a dash or hyphen seen, which 
i^enerally, but not always, ocr iirs at tlu‘ end of a word, and iias the elVeta 
ol reinoviiii; the vowel sound (it tlie previous consonant. riuis, in tlie 
words at the ».‘nd the lirst line or ('oliinm anil /(///, these marks 

(which* ai\^ little more than dots) take away the vowt'ls inherent in tlu' 
i\spective final letters m and f/tt. lUit tliere are other forms analogous to 
those- des('ribi-d very ear< rulK in Marsden's presentation of the Kejan^ 
•^cii]>t, which jointb' with the Ikitta is [ire eauint-nt amongst the native 
longn<-s of Sumatra. I'heia- are other somewhat puzzling peculiarities in 
this le\t, as, e.i,-., where the privative dot tir <lash oceurs immediately after 
the St. Andrew’s cross or th<* \ow{‘l c. Heit- I )r. (irashnis’s Iranslitt'ralion 
simj)l\ thiows ))aek that \(>ivel behind the consonant which pn-cede-s it, 
upon which the privati\e dot then t.-ikes effe<a : as in tlu- seeond syllabic- 
of tla- worel </e//c/ oee iirring three liiiu-s in the text. 'The- first syllai»lc- 
takes r ffe< t in a natural wa\, the ('ro'.s representing c following the syllabic 
charaelei IJnt in the se<'ond sNllable tlu" f.r foll<»w's imm(“diatc*1\ iIh. 

4e, whilst aflc.r /if c-omes the e](>-.s and aftc-rwards the [)ii\ati\e (ha. 

The 1 )ut<'h arc.- much fiirllu.-r ad\an‘-t’d llian wi- in tlu^ stii(l> of the 
languages of the Indian ar('hi])»‘kigo, a-^ is onl\ natmal from their clos< r 
( onnevuai with the loejlily. riu ir colonial rt\glme differs in spirit iVom 
llu‘ iiiilish ; and ih«'y :.u> far l)t\ond our dealings w ilh our uolonit's. riu-ir 
ec>loMial administration .lel ualb < on«'erns itself with thi- ]>(>pular sjii‘e(’h 
r»oi.)ks are [iiinU'd (most ehgantiy and eorreiiV "in point of t\pogra|>h\) 
ha use III s('hools. and intended to guith-*lht‘ common languages into forms 
harmonizing with l-’uropean modes of ihoiighl, and to eveliide the eorrupiions 
ai'ising from llw* <*c»ntinual inirusion ol' foreign i-lemenls, c.g., 1 he ( 'hinesc-. 

Long ago these languages were of great intcaest to the h'nglish adminis 
tration, an<.l the untiring energy and intelligenee ol Sir vStamford Kafilc-s 
colleetud \ahiable materials for their study.' I>ut the (’ongre-ss of V'ic'iina 
(.lc.-[n ivc (I the liriiish of all inti-resi in the island of Ia\a, and oiir subse 
tpu III understanding with tin- J )iit('h has prevented our arapiiring settk- 
ments s(.)iith of the latitude' of .Singap<iie : wi' havi* almost no local interests 
ill tile arehijii.-lago. 'Tlic rei enl settlement of Nor]li I’orrieo, howe\'er, and 
the ijicieasing intt'rcoiirse with tlu' [leninsiila of Malacca, Ton ed upon iis 
by cireumstaiK’es, liave lately revivaHl iiitc.*rest in these languages. 
[lublicatic »n of Mr. ( !laine’s t(‘\t ('arries the matter still farth('r afield : and 
I hope this is not the last s|)(?cimc n of this kind of literature which we ma> 
t-x[)e('t at \our hands. 

I am. dear sir, etc., 

Wm.i.i.W! Smamv 


Xew’eastleon I's nc Mav, iS^j. 
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KIM'lAlMi AM) I:NI(;MA: THK IDKA OF RE-Hiirru. 

. \ MKDIIAMON AMONu IIIK TOM US, 

In ihc ncNs lower ground <il Jlis^li^atc ('cineter\' is a wide i^rassy space, 
inclinini; soulliward, open to the afternoon sunshine : hut (Ui the western 
si<le, wlum evi iiini^ draws nii^h, ttu- mild radfanee of sunset is diffused 
throuij:h lhe‘ summer foli;e^e of an avenue of trees, ])C)rd‘"rin!^ Swain's I.ane, 
adjaecJit to Holly l.n*d^e I*ark. 1 have loitered on this pleasant f^roiind 
for lnjiirs'; ils verdure was, until tlu: last year or tw(j, almost that of an 
unhroken meadow ; hut now the ranks of musterii\t< toinhstones, mondi 
after month, in adcKcl numl)ers, descending the fair hill-slo|)e atul lakiiiLi; 
the'r stand at l^ead or foot of re('ent gra\es, threaten to merj^e the ,e;rei‘n 
(iasis in the spreadini;' stony Necropolis, which already holds the mortal 
rianains of a hundred thou:,and human lives. \ et to juy own thoughts, 
pensive and still cheerful, amidst such < ominon tokens of the brief tenure 
of j>ersonal existence on earth, (amsitlerations ever arise in a hurial ground, 
whicii arc s\\<.*etc‘r and more soothing than to view the most agreealjle 
scenes of semi-rural or sul>url)an retireiiuaii, near m) T.ondon home. .\ 
strange taste, a gloomy, morl.)irl, unnatural tasti^ I some friends of mine* 
will say ; hut it is not so, with my taith anti hope in tlu* s|)iritual faculty 
and d<‘stiny <jf Man. How desirahk‘ it would hi: to iliscr)urse of this high 
tluaiu: without any e\[jress referentv to i)ne's |)erson;d smilimenls or con- 
\ictio]is, presraiting sim))ly ahslrat t itleas and argument^;, or ap|)ealing to 
ja'oofs dtrised toun tin.* universal expectancy, if not, as somc‘ ])hiloso] >hers 
say, from the innate cons<*i< jusness of mankind ! 1 duad the egotistic 

dis]U)sition, in iun ow?i teiu[)t r as in that oT others, winch is aj)L to insist 
on views whicli appear to tnt neaicst liiith, mainl)’ hecaiise the) aic mine : 
as I dread suhmission to the authority of any ( 'luin'li, of an) Smipture, 
of any })hilosophical school, in matters regarding the soul. 

Vet men have to tauiversi: with tait h other ; llie\ miisL, in talking t)r in 
writing, st>metimes exchange thoughts ii])on these* jjueslions ; isHliere a 
soul or sj)irit in tht' hmnan being? is it the mere pioiluct of the liodilv' 
animal organisali^>n ? I'an it possibly survive tlu* body, which is its tem- 
porary, perishing habitation? tan its fatalities, under tin* nitjst favoiirablt* 
< ondilions, attain their normal tk^slinalion, their t ornplele harmonious 
exercise, in a single: visible lifetime*? [f we lliink the-y cannot, and that 
tleath is tlu* I'lid, what a failure in the noblest of t reatures, supposing all 
to be the work laf a ( .'reator what an ^inat'countal )le anomaly in the: order 
of the Universe, su|.)j)o.sing that we aseribe organic, animal, human life, 
with all the intellee lual ijeviweis, the. affee tieins, the coiiscieni e, the ast^ira- 
lions of mankintl, to mere physital forces and “ laws "I In either case, be 
there Hod or no ( iod, the* liuman bea'ng has to be e-.xplained ; and tin,* 
(jiiestion he*re* is, whether the conscious individuality in cveay human being 
that which ns/f/ny, and whieh is, therere:>re, calle:d “the s/>ir//'': that 
w^hich controls and^ regulates, in a rational mind, the oiierations of the 
underslantling ; that which disc.enis a moral obligation, whiedi can chee'k 
passion, r an re’buke sin, t'an imagine, adore, choose, resolve*, and ('onfbrm 
its will to an idea of Htiliness ; that whieh can prav to a Divinity and 
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seek, or long for, cterniil uiiiao with Supreme ( looclnc'ss whetlK-r this 
religious faculty of man has room for its full exercise within the period cS 
threescore years and ten, or, at most, of a hundred years ? A further 
question may be raised, whether the entire development of such a facuU) 
is possil>lt^ in any ('asi.*, witlioul the diverse ex[)erience of successive lives, 
retaiiung the same cons<’i(jiis iiulivi<luality, under different outward tern 
porary conditions?* ^\'cll, there are. some content .to say, “ W'e do not 
know"': iiu^aning, '‘W’e do not care/'* 'I'he S|)iritnal, the m.oral, the 
rahonal rpiest of an i<leal perfection, not in ours(‘lves, but in One who is 
concciv(‘d to dwell in Miernity, willing U» make us ])artakers of holiness 
and blessedness, doi‘>. not aj)p;.‘ar to them a pra('ticablc j)iirsuit ; men (ire 
to li\e, at be.'^t, (jnly for iIk* temj>orai comfort of one another, anti, indeed, 
we might to do .so : but tluw tell us that we need no faith in an\' (jotl, anti 
that there is no life bt^yond the grave. X<n\, the Itstimony of the liiiman 
heart, so far as I can lemn, in all ages and in all nations, is generally 
against ihis < onelnsion. he)!' me, who am no (Uienlal sc holar, to be 

pL-rmiUi.d, in the . /.whV/* /o ' :e. by llu* e*liior's kintl fa\our, to ask its 
readcas. men m isccI in the rv;l!gions, philosophies, litciaUire, and tradititms 
of the \'c‘neiable Hast from the c.arhesi rec'orded ant i( |iiil)', tluar jiulgmt'nl 
upon this qiH '>lion of fac t, I )o inc'n waul a religion ? may n')t be* censiiretl 
as presiiinjition. If lliis w.iiU l>e iini\ c-i'-al, does not its objeel e\isl ? 
k .et llu: answer eomt; bean I’rahmanism or Ihuldliism, /oroaslria nism, 
Indaf'-aii, ( .'lirist i.imty, M » ihainmedanism, or an\ o;her gre at prevailing 
ereetl, howewa’ \anonsl\- me ulith.-d b\ :^('hools ami sects ; le)*ine its pur])ort 
will be* of tli«‘ same value', dembling nejt the sine erilx ol’ the authors and 
many leae'lu'TS e?t those.* sy',te*jns. ! )o not lhe>' lestil)- of (h)d and of tiu* 
se'iil ? I return to tin qnie*t thinking gre.)nnd in Mighgate* (.\*rnetery; for 
1 have made a eiise*o\(.*ry there. 

(.)ne tomb.stone, an upright slab <»f marble, of modest si/e, at the tool of a 
grass) mound, whieh ina\' or nia\ ne^t ha\ e.* alixael)' re*e ei\ ed its silent tiaiatit, 
bears neither a name ne.jr a elate.*, !)ul the following enigmatic fnscriplion, 
ejiianU \e.ase.*, b\* an nnkno^vn author, perhai)s e'oinposcd for his e>w'n future 
epitaj))! ; speaking of himself as he.* belie ved ^.e^\e)uld be afLe*r death, an 
identic al sjiiril, a surviving indi'. ifliia! <‘ons('ioiisiK*ss, but inhal'ilinga new' 
bt.u'n different |)ersonality, the result of a fresh bodily organisation ; 

I atii, I was, Diir, nc>i (tu* .amc ; * 

( tltier, ill persdig feature, nauie ; 

S<», the uudymg Nj'«it striv<.'s 
'I luough many mortal human lives ; 

Then, trained by hs foigutlen I'.nst. 

Kiiuls (lod, aiul Heaven, on eailti at la^o 

'These lines have a twang of diiginalic assertie^n, which ma\ seem une'on 
ciliatorv as well ns unr(.)mpre)nijsing ; but let ii.*^ be just to a fellow man 
w'ho«may have parted fn.)m us in charily with all mankind, and may have 
designt.*d here by le^ beepieatli a testimony of wMiat he he.hl to be salutary 
truth. C^e)m])ared with many iHher sepulc hral inseriplie.vns in that gremnd, 
mostly ('onlribiiletl by members of the Establishetl C’hnrcli of I’htgland, ot 
]))' orthode)\ (.'hristian I )issenters,'I .su])i)ose that to analyse the tloclrine of 
this ei)ita[)h would ])e a task pu/./ling to thcologiatts, who mhg.hl \ie huent 
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on rondeinning ils author for heresy, aecording to the erclesiastiral 
i^landards. 'This may to him, while living, have been a matter of no 
roncerri whatever ; Intt I am not aware that any })ositive and authoritative 
ileelaration has eviT been issued, eitiier l)y the Papal Sec or by Protestant 
ereed makers, precisely defining the mode or j)laee of existence for the 
•^oul immediateK’ after [)arting with the mortal body which it has animateil. 
l atliers of tht‘ ('athoJii' ('hurcii, it is said, have avowed their readiness to 
believe in inclem[)sy< hosis : Origen, ami t\\() or three bishops of the 
tniirlh eentury, arc ijuoted on its bi.half; and whether it bo ineonsist'.iu 
with any t‘\[)ress revelation in llie New 'restanieiit is a |U)int of ('ontroversy 
and free ('hrislian opinion. 

i.eaving tlial irujuiry to (_1iiirehmen and liiblii'ists. I venture to think, a^ 
a rational humanist, and further as one l»eh\‘ving in the spiritual origin and 
(lestinalion of tin* soul, that tlw'rc* is nothing vers’ rej )ielu'nsiblc*. and no 
manifest absurdity in the notitjns which sei-m to be implied in this e[uta}di ; 
nor IS l here anvtliing otTensive in ils lom.\ Soim.* epitaphs, 1 ha\ e observed, 
probablv eom[>osed by surviving kindred or friends, say a gotui deal about 
tlie }><*rsonal merits, virtiu^s, and grae^s ot the de^ceased, bearing witness to 
his a('lual IUikss for the heavenly lite. ()tlu‘rs spe*ak of the “ merits ’N)f 
Jesus ('hrist, a'^ “iin[Mited’' to a large* number of peo[)le, including tlu* 
deceasial, who are thereby, with no other ( [iialil'u*alion or progressive 
■^piiitiial e*elnc,al ion, assured instant aelmission to lleave-n. 'flu* author 
of this in-^erijUion do.‘;s luallur ]>rofcss to have* anv merits of Ids (avii in the 
sight <••' ( iod, or tea be piesentlv tit tor lle^aven : nor doL'S he ])Ut himst'lf 
lorward as a witness to tlu* nu ril.-, of )csu>,, peihaps being rcsliaim d frean 
so doing I IV a fce-ling ot reverence*, eonsisleiit with love, tnea, and humble* 
diseipleshi]), whie'h he* inav have entertained as a ( 'hrislian. foi aiighl we 
know about him. 'That belicvi.‘rs in ollu-r re-ligious cleans, in that e)f 
Pmddha tor example-, may e heiaNh similar alleetion-. U wvards oiu*. from w limn, 
as ilR*y di*em, thev liave ree« ived die* gift of divine liulh and the e'd of 
holy and e**ndiiring s[)inHiai hie. 1 am e*« pially eon\ ineed hy their history. 
Now it is not mv piirpo'se- to inquiie* whellier the failli exj ae-ss^d in tin's 
] lartienilar e'piiajih, if it be* reconciled with ( hrisiianitv , (am*a»t at the- same 
rime have some aflinity, as wc*ll, with.^Iio.^e other ancient wich* spread 
ledigions. I would rather submit the' latte-r part of the in(|m'ry to }c>ur iiu'U 
of spee ial learning, tlic stude'nts of Indian ancient lore, for evample ; arul 
it ha]i]>e*ns, indeed, that a recent (ierman public ation, whic h Sanserit and 
Pali sc'holars must be compi*tent to examine, as 1 cannot do, has offered 
itse'lf to notic e*. 'Phis is a treatise by Karl Ifee kel, e‘niitled *• I )ie Idee der 
W' iecjgrgeburt," the first pri/e-essay feir the institute, founded and endoweel 
at I )iesdon liy August jenny, spe-rially to jiroiiiote* the- study of the lioctriiu.*, 
taking fora motto, as iheuightful, truth loving (lerinans may well do, some 
of the last words of Lessing, who asks this : ‘‘ Hut why e'annol it be, even, 
that eacli individual of mankiml may have already existed more than once 
in this our \ve>rld ?• Is this hyjioihesis to be deemed ridiculous because it 
is one of the oldest notions — bec ause it occ urred scj early to the human 
intelligcnc'e. not yet distracted and enfeebled by sc'holastic sophistry?’’ 
Lessing, indeed, calls it the most aiu'ient theory ; Karl lleckel, I know not 
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how correc tly, ascribes its earliest recorded expression to ]jassa!:;^*s in the 
1 - jjanishads, not older than r,ooo years r..c:. 'I'he date of an opinioji is 4 'io 
warranty for its reasonableness ; on tlu‘ other liand, the meditations of a 
brahmin, thirty centuries ago, upon suc'h a theme', di'riving arguments and 
evidence troin llie abiding facts of mernal and moral consciousness alone, 
may be worth just as much as tliose of a modern philosopher, granting 
that what we call ^c ienct*, whic h is c\imulative and •jnogressive knowledge*, 
has nothing to say to ([uestions of spiritual life. 

^ The tR?alise whic h I have n^entioned is not an arginneiuativc..* discussion, 
but a short historic'al review, in si'vt'iity pages, of literary instances, from 
India, from tina-cc, iVoin ikitrisiic' and Media'xal (Christendom, ami from 
xarioiis luiropcan thinkers, some lepiited heretical 1)\ the ( 'luin h, some 
ralher pielislie, c)fhers frankl\' rationalist, i/iclining to one or another form 
of tln\ doc tiine. If an ( )rientalist scholar wcnild c'ruicise it with a view to 
tiu* vtailic at ion or c'c^rrc’clion of Karl Ileckel's c itations and intcrpri*tati<->ns, 
a lew serious minded readers would he muc'li obliged. 'There* is an 
Knglish Iranshition by Miss \ruiulale, ac'ec nupani*. d bv a s^-parate* i‘ssay ot 
her own which a[)[)t'ars to set tcalh tlu* p-.s ch< 'logical o})inions of the* 
“ 'rheosoj)hi(' Soeiety,’’ i)ut for whtc'h Karl Iletkel and the* I )resden Tnsti 
lute.* are not re^pon.-^iblc*. 1 fc.-el dc'sirous onlv. at |»re‘'^ent, to be* informed, 
as a topic' of lu«'iary history and tiu' c*om]»arati\e' history of rc-ligions, how 
lai there* i*-. < vidi'uce of the [icasisienee ol this c*onrse^ of spee'ulation. .A 
eii'-linet icai is ob\ionsl\ to be made* belw'een icli’as«)f the* “ tran.'vinigration 
ol souls, wlietlua' frcjin the de'lnnct human body to l)Oches of another 
animal spec’ies, cir <^1 a higlic-r raca* ; me.*temp'^'chosis,’' whie'h is dedlm-d bv 
lle‘( kel as the transfereaiee: cjf tlie cut lie* mind, w itit its me'inorv of past seaisa 
tican’ and c-c-n.'bial or nei\-ous impressions aticl c>]»eiations, to a new body ; anel 
re iiu'arnaiion ’’ c/r “ re* birth,” in whieh tiu' spirit, llu^ ineiividnal consraons 
ne^s aleme, witli its esse.-iuial laeulty of IV ill, according to Sc hojeenhaiier, 
ma\ be* c'onc.eived to enle‘r a iieAviy eugc iidcre'el human ofganism, bi.'ginning 
life; afresh, as a b,ibe, nnincnmbe're'd with any re*memi >ranee.* ot^thc* past. It 
IS manife-st tliat liie lasl-menlicjiu'd theoj) is the one whic h has founel favour 
with llu* nnhnowit author of the; strange e pitaph in llighgate* ( ’c/melt'iv : 
bnrwhoe;ver he was, he eonld k-uenv no mc:»re‘ about it than an> of his lellow- 
c reature.s. J c'aitie away Irom liis grave*, the: c)tlier day, ijuite* contC'iU to 
admit that I do not know, but nc.)i that I elo not c*are ; for if something like* 
this solntioti c)f the; solemn t)r(.)blem wciv cone e'i\ able, in addition to iny 
faith in the Intinili; Wisdom and Love wliich c'annol have designeel ns to 
live in vain- if 1 exinid but learn to n'gard humanity, with its capabilities of 
imimjvemenl, as the sole heritage of my spirit, and hc)[)e to shaje, with 
future; geiieialions, the jirofit of every g<U)d work, of c.vcry true word, tjf 
every^just themght and kind feeling, of all now* living in the vast and grow- 
ing community of mankittd here on earth why the*n, I should be; a happ\ 
man. 1 wxjiild ask the ( 'hristian, tlicn, Is not this, possibly, what C'hrist 
meant by “the Kingdom of He’aven ? Forgive my little serme:)n, wltich 1 
fear may he out of jilaec in your pages ; yet an “ Asiatic Revie’w ’’ cannot 
ignore religion, fcjr Asia has been the birlhplae:e of every true and (uire 
redigious idea. 


Sr NKX. 
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I’HE NINTH AND I’KN'I’H TN'IKRN A ITC )N AT (/( )N( ; RTSSKS 

Ol' ORIEN'J'ATIS^rs. 

A\ion(; the rrsiilt*^ nlready ohtaintHl by the Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists, which was held in London in September last, is the formation 
into permanent Societies of some of the sureessftil vScctions during that 
most siiccc*ssliil gathering. 'I'hus, for instance, the Jaj;'anese Section has 
given the ^tinnilus to, and become the nu<*Ieus of, the already nourishing 
“ japan Soeii.ly ’ of Lf)ndon. 

Similarly the Sections on tlu- Semitic languages, es[)ecially Hebrew, will 
find their permanent ex[jonents in a “ Stanitie Stjeiety/* which sei-m''. 
likely to gain the snp[>ort ol (he learnei] clergy and laity of various 
(k'n()niinati< >ns. 

d’he London and I'alinhurgh ( ?hainbL rs of ( aMnnu;rce ha ve become awaie 
of the imt)ortanet.* of '' Oriiailal Lingiiisti<‘s in ( a)mtma*«-e,'' on wiiich siihjeei 
also the Si)anish ( !ongress of Afrieanists lias promised a [ciper to the Statu- 
lor\ 'I'enth International ( Congress of ( )ri(‘ntali.‘^l^. that will take [iku eat J .isboii 
rrt>m tlu.* 2 p-d of Srpli'inber to ilu- ist of ( Jetober ncM, and that will he f)l 
lowed by literarx (. xciirsions to, and «;.\tr;u>nlinary ineelings at, Sm ille, ('or 
dova and ( fianada. 'The pra< li<'al side of Oriental K avning, whK:li has beer, 
so emt)hasi/ed at the last (.'ongrcss, w'ill receive spe(‘ial attL-ntion ]>\ the 
Italian ( h)\ ernnu.nt that w'as llien so worlhih’ rej 'resent t:( I by its Ambassa 
dor in London, ( 'oiinl Tornielli - Ihii'^ati, and the ()rlental Institute at 
Naples may adopt some of the feature i ot the (.)rieuial Lnixersily Institute 
and .Museum at W’oking. Thai Institutit mi been < onstituted tlie 

custodian of (.’ongress art hixcs and oi the <Iies and plates of tlu* Slatntor\' 
Dijdomas and nu‘<lals fit lutine ( 'ongrt‘s.>«, s of St^a ies e.stal)li‘4u‘d in 

Paris in ()riental .AeatUanv, of annual ( )riental 

examinations, and of a periotlieal Xatitiiial ( 'ongres.^ of Oritgitalists in 
this et^imti) in union with the Inti rnalitmal (Congresses. It has also 
be<*n t'nlriivte<l with the task of piibli>hing tlu- nnnu.Mous papers, 
memoirs and other literary works of the last t’ongriss. d'he “ Asiatif 
Ouarttaly Review," tlu* aulliori/ed organ of tlu* Statutorx' (,\mgresses of 
Orientalists, has aha ad\ published sexeral oX them aiul will publish others, 
so far as s[»aee an<l its other literary (kanands may [lerniit. 'I'he 
‘M^t'oeecdings " have been issued separately, as also a number of 
]»am}>hlets and 1 )r. H. W. Hellew's valuable work on “'The Ltlino 
grapln of Afghanistan." 'i'he '‘Summaries’’ t.)f Sanscrit Research and on 
African languages have already been ('ir<ailalt.*d. That on Araliic and 
. Llluopie, including the discovery of lh(.‘ Harukia and other dialects, b\ 
Professor Rene basset is in course of publication, to be followi'tl b>- 
Summaries (’•f Research iij) to date in Hebrew and Aramaic, A.s^>y^i )logy, 
Egyptology including (\)pti<*, Sinology, Palestirudogy, Indo-Chinese, 
.Malayan, 'rurkish, Dravidian, ( 'omparative IMiilology, Oriental Archicologx 
and Indian Numismatics. 

It will be remembered that the last (.'ongress passed a Resolution, that the 
Scottish Universities C'oinmission should Ik: rcqiiesti'd to include Oriental 
Languages (Aryan and Semitit*) among the groups of subjects in whieli 
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the degree of Master of Arts nn'ght be taken with Honours. "I'haf Reso- 
lution was (OiiiniLinieatecl by Dr. Leitner, tlic Secretary (General of the 
C'ongress, in a letter dated the 16th October, iSgi, addressed to the 
Secretary to the C )olIunis^i()ners. On enquiring lately what had been the 
result, the following letter, was received, which sl}ows that tlie Commis- 
sioners, in (lieir final Ordinance have complied with the recjuest of the 
Ca)ngress : - • 

‘•S^.•<utish Lhiiversitie-s C 'ommi>.>ion, 

‘*-531. 1 S, I )uke Street, Mdinburgh, 

loth I line, iSqj, 

‘M )rdinance No. i i -Regulations for Degree s in Arts. 

“Siu-- In reply t(; your letter of the 5th inst., I b^-g to direct your 
alU Titita^ to the ac< t )inpan\ ing ( tulinanei.* of in\' ( 'ommis'^ioners. \h)U 
will s<.(‘ that by Sj< i. \I. pio\ision i> nuule ha' gi\uliiai i« -n with llonours 
not oiii\ in >cinruc I .angiiage^ ])ul al.^o in liulian I .air.c.iagos. 

*■ I liu-.t tlic 1 1 iirrnai iv.in.il ( *ongri‘ss of Orient. 1 ii-^ls will consider thes(.‘ 
j '.roxi.-a- 'Ms -.iihi.-iviit to encvaiiMge “ i]it‘ sUuK ol l‘iiil<>ioy\ in gent.'ral and 
of il)- -.(• I .angii.jg.- , in parli<‘ular." I am, etc., tSi!.; Ro;:i. r'i(/ko\ Ih i i. 

( h W. i.vilncr, I’.s. |. Si *(.a'elai \'. 

Sv.‘* y ; ticn : oi tlu- l\tii I nUanatii)nal 
( ‘vingie s v>f ( ionLili-a^.:;. ” 

'blu' ( oiiL M' ' 1' lo be ( « aigialul.ited (Ui tlii^ iinpf »rt.'inl siiei'ess of its 
Rt ^ijiiilhin. ,invl ihe thanks o! .dl inieri‘'-lMl in < irienl.il -t';vliv.‘s are due to 
lli‘‘ ( '( ai'iinis ''OIK t<»r ih* ir liberal ami lai’ iea<-hing ( faiuMn . 

At ll'.c -.oiii i; iton oi ilu' ^}>ani'-ii ( h >\ enlnufiii. .Miing in sup[)ori 

ijf ih.- iniiiahb'v i)f the Rv'al \<’'uii‘rnia (h* la lliao.-ii i)f Madi'id, 
^^-xiiie Was appoint si .il the (Inal Meeting ot’ ih-j ( on.giC'^s ol iS<;j 

as scMi ol tile nc\l, or the Sialntijry 'ri'nili 1 nr • i nat ii aia ), ( ‘ongress 

<>1 ( )i lent ali.-a 'T and .'^v-nor (’a.no\as di-1 ('astillo, ac^ llu: Rresidi.-nl i>f a 

" Innl.i i)i' ( '< )i 1 n 1 1 i : t «. lo (iia^ani/c llie same toi Svnl. ()ctj)ber 
Si.m'T ( \i;\ov:'.>, lacivewi’, was luil onlv IhesiilenI «>!' tin- A» :ideniy in 
ijuvsiivjii, ])Ut al-.o Ihcsidcnl i.-l the < 'ouncil of SfMinsh Ministers. 

()\uMg to inirieue'-, into whit h it is unnux-' - ire in cn: r in this 

I'laci- and wiihoul k nowl(_< ig<.* or < wnsviil v •! liic b' »<l\' that liad 

<onlcii\‘di gowtas oil a vSpanish Ooinniittee <'ondjlional on its pn-paring 
a SLaluoa) (.'(.>ngi e.-is the lieadf|uarli.-rs of the oroici tvsl 'ronih (.ongress 
weia* i hanged from Sevilkr Itj Madii^l, wluMe then. :> imthing to intcia si 

the Orientalist ;ind where.* llie e limate is, [xahaps, the wa'ist in ICurofu* ; 

the- C’omimtt<.e was e.xciusivi.*])' eom])os(.‘d of resit k-nts of Madrid, the 
provinia’al Spanish 1. iii\t.rsities and learned bodies ni;l living represented 
c.'ii il :^and a programme was issued in hheiK h and Spanish full of ei.>ntra 
dictions and niistakt.s and eonfming the labours ol' the (.!ongress to the fi\e 
routiiK- Sections of [irevious ('ongres.ses plus (Jiii* on the rhilipiiine Islands 
instead ol coniimiing, as far as [u^ssihle, the iheoretiial and [jraclii'a] 
develo[)nient.> ol (lie Condon ('ongress i>f oSi; i as ada[>ted to .Sjiain. 'Tlie 
date ol this (aaigress was from the isl lo the f)ih (..)clober and fell, as a 
mere episode, among a number of geographical and other Exhibitions and 
Ni'Av .si:rii:s. xol. nh o 
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Congro'sses l>et\vcen the 12th Se[)tcn)her and the end of October. In 
these 6 days, Madrid, Oordova, SevilK;, (iranada, Xcre/,, Cadi/., ^Fataga 
and Huelva were to be visited. 78 hours would have been spent in 
Railway travelling, leaving 66 hours in 6 days for slcei.>, tneals, ('engross 
work and tlie sight-seeing of all these places. l>y the middle of l-’ebriiary, 
1S92, only 2 j)apor.s tor the Madrid (Congress had been received and its 
|)!in('ipal ofllc eholdei did not know where exactly it was to meet. As 
moreover the promoters of the unaiithorizetl Madrid (Congress arrogated 
to it the right of deciding whether it was the Ninth or the d\*iM,h 
('ongress of tlK* Series founded in Paris in • *^7 .h the Prench |•'olmde•rs 
and Members forwardi'd the following Resolution to Sr. ('ano^•as along 
with a ‘‘ Historii jiie " and other doeuinents that had the effeet of iiis 
relintjuishing the Madrid Congress by a royal halicl daU‘d the 6th 
f'cijruary iSr;’. 

R KSOl.l/'I ION. 


l.es meml)res fran^ ais <lu g'‘ (.a)ngres internnticMial des orientalistes tenu 
a I.ondres en Sr])teinl)i\.‘ 1S9T cL des S (A)ngres ] aecedcaUs, prolestent 
(‘ontre la j)ro])o>ilion jier^onnelle du Dr. Ayuso, lendant a mettre en doute 
et a soiimettre a la deeisi(»n du Congres l\sj)agnol le fait aceom[)Ii (jue Ic 
</' ( 'ongres a eu lieu. 

1mi e(>use) juenee ils revendic pient avec' hi uumeio de la sf*rie inauguree a 
Paris en le titre meiiie des ('ongres comme etant I» ur pro[)riete ct 

font df'h.'nse absoUie a (juu'onque de jireiidre la d('‘n( >minat ion de ccs 
(.'(Ingres, dont K' titre i.'st du reste g.iranti })ar lojs d(‘ tons les [^ays sur 
la ]»ro])ri('t' littcaaire. 


Paris, tS 1 <)>. 


P>AR(»N I'kmou 
C. M. ()ra.i\ieu 
f.. Dr'jji.ii Di. 


or Ravi SI, /Vr.s/./. v// //<• Ai 
lii<: \i K roAku t . 

L\ 1 tan ]; 


rnoiuni. 


.Almost siuiultani.-ou^I\’ nn ith this Resr)!ution tlien* appeart'd in the 
. //Z/fV/aV/zV/ .fof the i6th of January a letter signed ]>y I *rore‘''',or K. K. 
Douglas annoiiueing that another Nintli Internaiioi^al ( '1 )i igi e.'>s ot 
Orientalists wt>uld take t)la(\i in London in Sept. tSi) 2, muh rjhe piesidency 
of Prof. Max Midler, d’his gentleman had, however, already lesigned in 
favour of the Mailrid (Vmgress, whi(']}, as has be-en shown :ibovt', was given 
up by the Spani.'^h (iovenunent- -a somewhat irrelevant t)ro(x*eding, as tlie 
Oriental Congresses not being oftieial gatherings I'annol be held by ariy 
one Ciovermnent as such, though the countenance of ( lovernments gener- 
ally, interested in tile Ivist and in P’astern researi'h, is desired for the Inter- 
national, though purely private, Meetings of Oriental Seliolars and friends of 
Oriental studies. The Real Academia dc la Histf)ria and not the Spanish 
Government were, or ought to have been, the organisers of the (.'ingress 
projected for S])ain. 

It need scan'ely be observed that the Orientalists throughout S[)ain, 
especially the Semitic Scholars, were indignant at the failure of Sr. ("anovas 
to hold the Statutory Tenth (')riental (a>ng.»*ess in their country and several 
of them menmrialized him on behalf of a non'Ofhcial (Congress of Orien- 
talists, hiut it was clear that the object of the Niiitli Congrcs.s of 1S91 in 
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fixing Seville as the heath juartcrs of the next meeting with sitting^ in the 
Alhambra at (iranada eould not he accomplished from Madrid. It became 
necessary to fix anothei ]H)int in the Iberian Peninsula for the holding of that 
( Congress ; and, in virtue of the Statutes, which under such circumstances allow 
such a change to be made, the permanent Cx^mmittee of 1891, w’hose 
delegate-general, 1 >4. I .eilner, had met with an encouraging reception from 
the King of Portugal, himself a Hebrew Scholar and ac'complished Idnguist, 
made arrangements with the (let>graphical Sot'k-ty of Lisbon, whiehls a centre 
of literary at'tivity in Portugal, to hold the ( !ongress on the basis of the 
Statutes and on the lines of the Lontlon (.'ongress of 1 89 1 , adding whatever 
was S[)e('ia 1 jy ( haracteristie of the great Portuguese ( )riental achievements 
whctluM' in tile |>ast or [>resent. 'Phe outlines of this extremely interesting 
jirojeci will he foim.d in a circular which we [)ublish elsewhere, and which 
should atliai.l ail g«*nninc‘ Orientalists to the Lisbon ( ’ongress. It would 
be vain to hope tliat the seceders whi^i want to start a Xo. 2 Ninth (Jon- 
gress in Lcjndon in iS()j, although it is to conclude eleven days before the 
c.ommenr.emenl ol the Lisl)on (aingress, should be satisfied with organizing 
their own Met.ling: “ dog- in - the ’ matiger ” like, they seem desirous of 
thwarting the- 'rent!) ( ‘ongress and ol distavdiring [he de facto and dc Jure 
Oo{ign.ss that wa-. held in tSc;i, though sut'li eonduet <'an i>nly disirredit 
thernseh es. 'I’heir ( hreiilars, siiu'c they st*cedetl from their pledge to 
s>ij)]>ort tlie ( 'ongrLS'-. of iSpijOre an interesting st udy of tortuous ingenuity. 
‘I'hev (irst ('laiined tlie right of holding a Caingress 'n 18^12 from powers 
given to them by tlu' Paiis i-'oimders, who prom])lly disavowed them. 
'Phey then tried to ( laiin power*^ alike from thC»se« P'oundtTS and their op- 
ponents of the t ‘omniittee alleged to hav>i: been formed at the conclusion 
of the Pacclianalia ol‘ the Stcickholm-Cliristiania (kingress of J 8S9, against 
whieh the)' had jiledged themselves to a ('ongress to be h<.?ld not later than 
1891.^ In rn(»re recent ( 'irculars they drrip the references to either soiirc’c 
of “ powers," Imt they. still maintain the [iresidency of Jh'of \Jax Miiller, 
who was elected secretly by niiK* s<.!('e<lers, and who ha<l been identified 
witli the v(‘ry cMK.roLU'limenls ot il'.e Scandinavian (.’(^ngress on the Statutes 
and the liberty ot s( it.-nee against which they hail protested. All Circulars 
ai>j)arently ('onlain the names of men like ihofessor Leon (.’alum and 
others wlu) have indignantly protested against ilicir being included among 
the adherents of the anti-statutory Max Muller ('ongress. 

Among the .Secretaries however*’ there a])pears to have been .some 
fluctuation. 

Profi.'ssor Douglas seems to have resigneil some tim<.‘ after the receipt 
by him of P>aron 'P. de Ravisi’s letter which is quoteii elsewhere* — and 
Dr. Ciinsliiirg who had himself taken a share in the i)ecuniary guarantee 
fora C 'ongress to be held not later than 1891 (see Declaration of Dricn- 
talists, loth October 1889) now figures as the Oeneral .Secretary of an 
anti-statutory Opposition Congress. Many more names could be adduced 
to show how the blindness caused by party feeling leads to self-stultification, 
if not to conduct that would have'been deemed imtiossible among lionour- 

* See “Scholars on the Rampage,** Asiatic Quarterly Kcz’ieu'^ January, 1890. 
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able indJn in any f;oiintry. riiosc who wish to study the details of a sad 
episode in the liistory of sriiolarship may refer to the Asiatic Quarterly 
Reviar of July and of January and April iSyi. The “ opinioiv' 

which we ])iil)li^h elsewhere, on the subject of the Ninth and lenth Inter- 
national ( oir^resses of Orientalists by an eminent public man and 
counsel, Dr. R. M. J’ankluirst, may also be read with advantage. 

Still, if imitation js the .sinceresl llattery, then the annexation of the 
name, number, or^ani/alion and a poition of the funds belonging to the 
C(jn-res> thiit has been held in J.S91 may be considered a homai;e -to 
its e\<xHei»ee‘. Indeed, in original itleas the promoters of the “ Ninth h 
( 'oogie.ss " a[>pear to be singularly wanting. Ras est ah hosie iifurr/, and 
theiefore seniepa es and suggestions may, ///ter a/ia, be annexed, but the)' 
sliould not l)e mulilatrd or misap[)lied. 

W'e aro, ai'» (.)rdingly, not surprised to find that, in addition to the unscien 
lilic elassil’a at ion of the six Seitions in Pro^es^or Max Miillers original 
(’intilar, there i^. now Indian ” as well as '‘Aryan " in the last Caieular 
^^hi('h we have si-en. 'I he «. lo(|uenl atldves.'^e.^^ of M. ( •ennadiu'^ at the last 
Congress have also suggeshwl the addition of aSe('li(aion “Arcliaic (Ireei'C 
and the 1‘ai^l " and the |>rominence of explorers al tin* iSpj ('ongiess lias 
led to that ol a se< lion ('ailed “ ( leographical ’* in 'llie gc remaining 

Seelions of the iS()i ( 'ongress, including what is of special biiii'^h inU resl, 
i.{\^ '* ( tiieiUal l.inguislies in ( 'oiumeret* *’ and Relations with ( )rientals ' 
are still wanting in the pseudo ninth gathering ol in which “ f-gyi^ 

a/id Africa ' ('oniimie to be one S».‘Cl!(»n ('iilv , and Inna i/ir /aM* Ra.'st ' 
and ‘C\ni hi ('pologiea 1, M yt hol< »gieal and ‘'SLinitic As.^Niian, Italn 

Ionian (/>) t leneral ' attest that the Schools r- prLsi.aiUMl b.y il.e -.isH ders can 
be alike unprai'tieal and unseienl ifi<'. ( ioinp.ue tbe slij/siiod pi(»gramme ol 
I’rofos.sor Midler's ('ongiess with that ol 1 .isbon, wliifh is bolii ihorougii 
am.l c-\tensive. \\ i will say nothing (;f tlie disriairtesv <jl the' '' N inlli /C 
or “ Ninth. J, " ('ongress in alread\' illling uji all the Seeiamal Drliet.*s b) 
llrilish l’residi.'nts and Se(axtaries. A siipp(»s( »l intei nal ional ('ongress 
elec ts its own (leiu ral and Sectional ( iflieers al llu; lime (»f ML cling out of 
the.most dislin.,uished Sehoiais pieseiU, whether Ihitish or U)ieign. 'I'his 
irregularilv is on a jiar with the anti slatultny organi/.ation of a ('ongress to 
be held in Rneland by ;i rresidemt and Cleneral Sec rclar\, neilhei whom 
is a native of this euuntry. 

oriNlON OV R. M. rANRDl’RSl', IfStJ., DL.l)., 
j“. \ Kkis 1 i-K \ I -1 \\v, Ol' iMt: \c)kiiii:kn cikcrir .\ni> ihk i.ancasii iri-: 

CH\N<’KRV CX)rKl\ 

oldNloN. ' . 

A'e//// Inttmafioiial Co n^e^?\'ss of Orientalists^ London^ itSc)!. 

/\'rfh /fifcr)nitiofiaI Ci>ny?ess oj Or/cata//s/s, t./s/uo/, 

I MAVI-: jHTiised the* Statutes, pnx'eedings, documents and pajiers relative to 
llte c'onstitulion and work of the International Cc.uigress of Orientalists, and 
considered tiie points submitted to me in eonferenre. 
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It appears that in Paris in Sept., 1873, under the presidency of Peon 
de Rosny, an aggre^^ato body — international ])ody — of Orientalists, ’in con- 
stituent Assembly, formed themselves into “'rh(‘ International ('oni^ress of 
Orientalists.” An Administrative Caunmission was instittited, c:onsisting of 
Messrs. Peem de Rosny, Madier de Montjau and Pc \ allois, with, bt*sides 
the power after indic ated, tlu.w.v ojjicio right of membershi[) of all siibseciiient 
Congresses. • ^ 

In ortler to secure for this ( Congress a (‘haracter of permanency, and to 
Pj;ovide for [)eriodie Sessions and effective ac'tion. Statutes were aclopted by 
the c<.)nslitiient Asseml)Iy for the' future government of the Ci'ongress. 

I>y these Statutes it was presc'ribed amongst oilua* things : 

(1) 'I’iiat the Sessions of the* ( \)!tgivss should ix; yearlv, ami shoukbnot 
be hel<l twiev.* in snec ession ii^ llie same ('oimtry. 

(2) 'That ea<‘h Ses^^inn of' tlie Congress should designate* the plaei* of the 
succ'et.ding Session, and nominate* tin* 1 'resilient tln*ris;f, and, if ]>ossible, 
other seliolars of the J^re-'^idenl's nationality, who shonhl eonslitule in a 
defmed way a ('entral < '(unmittee of organisation for tlie etiming Si.*ssion, 
the powers <W' siieli ('ominitU'e rontinuing until tho m‘\l S(*r..sion. 

{3) 'Tiiat the tinn* of the optaiing of llu? next Session should be* notified 
by the t'entral ( ’ommitte'e* of organisatie^n a[>[>ointed tor such Session, and 
that in default the ('eiiiral C 'oinmitte'e* of organisation for the; })reee‘ding 
Sessio.'i *')ionhl h\ another e oimtry for such iu*\t Se'ssimn 

( |) I hat at the e-lose (d* e-ach Session a ri*rmane‘nt ('ommitte-e should be* 
formed I 01 i -.ist mg of the ( 'entral <'ommnle‘t.* of organisatievi of ilu* Se‘ssion, 
ami oi (lelegate.-s name el 1 )\' eae'h natie)nalily rt.-pre‘Se-nle.*'l at the Congre*ss, 
siK'h reriiianeiu C'ommille e to e*\ist until the (»] eiiing of the next ('ongrt'ss. 

(5) 'I hat an\' aiiu-ndmenl (»r alt(;ratie)n*e.>f the* S.larut<‘s shoulel be made in 
a defmeel manner. 

Acee>relingly, it si.*ems, tin* Paris Congivss of 

(1) eie.signated h'ngland as the place; of tin* See'ond Se'ssion of the (!oii- 

gre*ss, ami ne)niinate‘( I as Pre'sidrnt, Dr. Samuel Piie'h. , 

(2) eonstitule.d a Pe tmam.ni ( ’ommitte*e of organization. 

d'he Paris , Assomhly eif 1S73 in its <'onslitu« ‘iil < haia<'ter as T'‘oiimler of 
tiu* (a.)ngre*ss, in onler te^ ejbtain substantial ami de linite a.ssurauee iliai the 
Congress woulel subsist as a j)e*rmancnt organisation with due arrangement 
for suee essive Sessions aiul ( e)ntinuity of work, Ki^se)ivi.i> that while practi- 
I'ally limiting the iluration of tht'^ lk*rmanent CommiUt;e te) the; opening of 
the m‘\l Session, the Pre.-sielcnt ^Paron 'PcMor do Ravisi) should be 
authorised, with the consent of the Administrative ( 'oinmission, to c:all into 
action the powers of the Permanent C>)mmittec of 1S73 whenever the 
intiaests <;f the continuation of the Congress miglit require. 

d'liw object (jf this Resolution was, it se*cms, to provide against danger to 
the! life of tin* (.'ongress or lireach in tlie continuity of its Sessions, whether 
caused Ijv any Session of the Congress failing to ilesignate the place of the 
next Session or otherwise. On the basis of the Stafutj;s, and in e'onformity 
wdth the prescribed procedure as to designation of the place (jf Session and 
action of each rerrnanent Committee, were held in duo succession the 
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following Congresses, the President, in each case, being a native of the 
country *in which the (.'ongress was held : — 


2nd International Congress of Orientalists, Londoq, 1874. 


3rd 

4th 

hlh 

7th 

8th 


St. Petersburg, 1876. 
Florence, 1878. 

Herlin, iSSi, 

Feyden, 1^883. 

\b*enna, t8«S6. 

Sluekhulm-Christiania, 1 889. 


During all this time no t)ecasion arose for putting int(i force the reservecl 
|jowcrs vested in the Paris Permanent Committee of 1873. 

Nx> such powers w'ere jicjr^sesseil by any of the Permanent ('ommittccs 
sul)se(|uently created f<^r the above Sessions. 

At the 8tii C'ongress at Stockholm Christiania it appears that a series of 
disturbing events took place. Jt appears that in violation of the Statutes, 
a minority ap|)ointed a ('ommittife of one German, one Austrian, and one 
Dutchman with a Swedish Secretary, all residing in dilferent countries, to 
fix the place of the next Meeting and to control the admission to tutuie 
Congresses. 'I'his attem])t to convert an open into a I'Jose institution and 
the elimination of the unrepresented nationalities from the ('ummitlee, 
which had no statutory means for increasing its number, led to great dis- 
satisfaction among the Orientalists of all countries. Of the three members 
of this C.’ommiUee two have since died. 

'This Sioe.khobn CJhfisliania Congress was initialetl and held under the 
provisions of the Statutes. 

It was anil could be ir. tiK* cir<'umstancu?s only in \irtue of its being one 
of the Seri«.;s under the Staliiles th il it bet'ame llie 8rli ('ongress. 

being heUl under the Statutes it was Ijound by liu-m. 

No amendment or alteiation of tlie Statutes was made befoic (jr at this 
8th Congress. 

Such amendment or alteration C(3uld only lake place in the manne-r [)re- 
scribed by the Statutes. 

The duty of designariiig the iilac:c of the next Se ssion (jf the C!ongrcss 
was . imposed by the Statutes on the Stockholm-CMiristiania ( !ongress. 

In default of such designation the right to designate such place devolved 
(pursuant to the Paris Resolution of 1873 passed by the .\ssemldy of 
Orientalists as a constituent body) upon the Pari.s Permanent C!ommittee 
of 1873 under the specially reserved powers for that e\i)ress purpose 
vesteil in such Committee. 

In the absence of these reserved j)owers the series of Sessions must have 
cea.sed and the work and life of the Congress have come to an end. 

On the failure of the Stockholin-Christiania Congress to designate the 
place of the next Session, the Orientalists, members of all the preceding 
Congresses including the Sth at Stockholm-C'hrisliania, were appealed to, 
as a i)rcliminary step, as to the place and lime of tlic next, i.c. the yth 
Session of the Congress. 

Their decision was almost unanimously in favour of holding the next 
Congress in London in 1891. 
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This decision was comnninicated to the l^aris Administrative/ Com- 
mission and I’crmancnt Committee of 1873. * 

'I'he I*aris I'ermanent C'ommittcc of 1S73 having regard to such decision 
in exercise of its reserved powers designated London in iSyr as the place 
and time for the holding of the 9th Congress. 

Jii virtue and on the basis of this designati()n and pursuant to the 
Statutes an organizing Committee - a C'entral ('ommktee of organization - 
- - was constituted in I.ondon for the piir[>ose of this C.'ongress, /.c. the 9th 
C^)Ftgress. 

Acccadingly in due course and in ('oiiformity with the Statutes was held 
in l.undon the Ninth International ('ongress of Orientalists i89t. 

Ovei this CongR'ss was President, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbmry. 
Ooo Orientalists, re|jresenting 37 <-ountries, were membtTS. 

'1 his CJongrcss desigitaled Seville in TS92 as the plaec* and time of the 
lolh ( .'ongress, but thi' m.>minated Pri*sideJit and C'entral Cnimnittec ot 
organisation [\)V this 1 olh C 'ongress failed to givi‘ effect tf> such designation. 

Jhirsuant, therefore, to the ]K)\vers of the Statutes the I\Tmanent (.ann- 
mille(‘ oi the I.t>ndtm Congres.s designated Lisboji as the j)lace fi-)r this 
lolh ( ’ongress of TS92. 

!'or the holding ol' tliis loth (a>ngre'ss in I/isiKai fre)m the 23rd Sept, to 
tli(‘ i;:l Oet., iS(y2, a rrangenna it s are*, il a|)t>e*nrs, now in action. 

'I hi* King ot Portugal will [iresiele <)Ve*r tliei Congress. 

( 'ertain peIson.^, it appe*ars, have l>eeai and are now re.*presimting ihem- 
seUcs as organising ‘‘'l")K‘9tl] I nteTiiational ( 'oJigress of X )rientalist.s ” in 
L(.>n(lon in iSgj in diM-egard of the fa«'t that in the eircurnstanres and 
uneli-r the* Statute'.', as before state'd “'The e^th* J niernatit:)na.l Congress of 
( li ientalists ” was held in London in iSe;^. 

W ith this obj(‘et llie-so [K*rsons have issued ('irculars and [)apers solit'iling 
sui)s(*riptions. 

d’he se [Feisons f<;r some time*, it seems, we-re* nuanbeTs of the (x)mmittce 
to li(;ld ** d'luj 9Lh I nte*rnat itmal ( Congress of Orieniali.^ls ” in London in 1S91, 
ai^<i have iheinselves admitieeJ the binding nature on them ek’ llie. Statutes 
anel of the* ele.eision of the CAiminissiim aehninist rative and “(loniite* eU* 
Pennanene e internativ)naP' of iS^3 to hold the Nintli (Jongress in I.ondon 
in 1S91, 

Tliese pe-rsons su])seqiH*nl ly, however, by eircultps and papers issued by 
them, represented thenisel\ e.*s and they are* now re ])iesenting themselves as 
intending to hold siuh “ plh Interfiational Congre^ss e)f Orientalists” in 
London in 1892 under the presidency of Pre>fessor Max Miillcr, who is not 
a native of Lngland. 

In one of such circulars comniuiiievitions are directed “ to be made to 
tile; (h^neral Secretaries of the Congress: 

Professor 1 )ouglas, Hritish Museum, l.()nLlon, W.(^. 

J. K. Mewitt, ICse]., Devoke l.,odgc, ^Vallon-on-'^hamcs. 

Dr. HuUinger, Lraemgartcn, Woking, Surrey. • 

Professor A. A. Macdouell, 7, Fyfield Road, Oxford.” 

Another of .such circulars is .signed “on behalf of tlic organising Caimmittec, 
Ceorge Hirdwcod, Chairman.” 
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'Fhesc* ]>(^rsons who so ]nirport to inlcni.1 to hold "rhe 9th International 
Congrt.*ss nf Orientalists” in l.oiulon in 1892 as aforesaid by themselves or 
by others on tlieir behalf have, it is stated, received certain subsf'riptions, 
paid or intended for or for the purpose of d'he 9th International (.con- 
gress of Orientalists " lu Id in Tcondoii in r89r as before-mentioned. 

Dr. iiadeiifich b\- letter, on ])ehalf of the organising C'ommittee of 
such last name<J (aai^-ress, addressed to Dr. Hullinger,^ says : “ have 
not yet returne<l the subserij)tions which you ol)tained for the (a.)ngress of 
i8(;i, and in lieu ol' whieh literary and other pa])ers ha\c been seiit by v.' 
t(i the subscribers at our expense.” 

'fhese i)ersons or otliers oti their Itehalf, it is stated, have applied and are 
apjuying the^■.e siil>serljjtions and other sub.s(Ti[Uion^ (>l>tained by them in 
rt;si>(in.se to the >aitl ( ireulars and paj)ers for or for the purjiose of tfieir 
sai<l intendt.‘d London (’ongiess of 1892. I >y reason ofsiieh last nitaitioned 
circulars and papers the i.ondon C 'ongress of iS(;i was, it is stated, de- 
privi.*d of divers subsc ript ions, much :>uj»])ort and many a(lhesi<.)ns. 

In regard of the action of these j>ers(^ns in ]>ur]M)rtiiig to hold “ 'The 
9th International ('ongress of Orieiitalists ’’ in Loruhui in iS(;2 imcler the 
presidency «^f Lroh'ssor Max IMiiller and in relation thert:to, besiiles the 
protests of Sir l’atri« k ( a^l<|uhoun and Dr. Leitner, the Organising Se<‘relary 
of the I.oiulon (‘ongie.'^s of i8<)i, and otiu*rs, the following j'rotests have 
been issued on behalf of the 1‘aris rcrmantMit ( 'ommillet/ of 187 > : — 

“( I ) 'The nu inbers (){' the Lcrmanenl ( 'omimtlec. aiulol t he Administrative 
( ’oimnission of the I'irsl I nlcrnat i< »nal (.'ongre^o; of ( )rientali^t s (Laris, 187^^ 
deelarc that the cin ukir of the <gh l'\ bruarv, -signed by Messrs. Dong, las, 
llew'itt, 1 •ullingt?!', aiK ! Macalonell, i'^, to s.iv the least, \ ta y iiK on ecg especially 
as conc('rns the lollowing assn r ions to w'it : I'haL the Administrative 
( 'ommission evi-r ga\'e its ptnvers to the (/oinmiltee pre^aded o\er io* M . 
Max Alii Her, and that tlu' dale of the Xinth International Oongre^s ot 
( )rientalisls was ewer ( hangt'd from 1891 to 1892. 

'The only ('oinmillee which lias been legally constituted, and to which 
liave l)een delegated the [)owers to hold the Xinth ('ongress ( 1 .ondon, 
1891), is titat wlu'i'h is prexsided over l)y Sir L. f V»l(jiiho[m,.an(l to which 
Dr.-I.eitner is, and remains our, ! )clegatc ;»ind Organi/in;; Secretary.’ 

(2) l\\K[s, 2 \ st Jivniary, 1892. 

Dkak Mu. Dot c.i .\s. 

Permit me, in ('onsiderntion of our friendly relati(jns, to submit to 
you the follow ing : 

\VlKm I was spoken to respecting the article in tlu' A(ht'?ucnm (j6th 
instant), I answered titat f could not believe it. It is now before mv eyes. 
Ills signed “ Robert K. Douglas, lion. Secretary of the Ninth International 
Cxmgress of Orientalists.’’ 

According to you, dear Sir, the Ninth International Oongross of 
Orientalists will bi- held in T.ondon in 1892 nntler the anti statiitory 
/)residency of Professor Max Miillcr- — in other terms, the Ninth Inter- 
O’cvvivxXakvtte. 'NV\\ci\ vjas. \\tVd u\ ImdftTV m mdax 
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the presidency of your T.ord High Chancellor is regarded by you* as null 
and vfiid (/tiif ftnf ef no 7 ia 7 ^t'?in). 

Verniit me to remind you (t) that you have signed for the Ninth Congress 
being held in I.ondoii in 1S91, (2) that you liave declared that the ('om- 
inittcc' of Christiania was^ illegal, and that its acts were illegal, (3) that 
this Committee has l)L-en reduc'ed t() a single member by the death of 
the others [here ifwcjrd seems wantijig] without tajeing int(^ a('C()unt the 
Statutes which you ha\e signevl to maintain. 

, This (.lommiltee is, and r<.*mains, illegal : you cannot base yourself or^ it. 

In these cinanuslances, the Krem*h mL-mbers have aflo])ted the following 

resolution : 

“'They insist on their right, not onh' to th(' number of the series inaugu- 
lated in Paris in iS73d>ul also to the very title of thc^ ( 'ongre-ss, as havi.ngl^een 
estahlished hy them, and they absolutely forbiti an\' p<ason whatever from 
taking, outside the Statutory oUic'es, the denonunalion of these ( 'ougresst*s.*’ 

N'ou have tin.' right, dear Sir (a right t'ornmon to all), to call your future 
t ’<')ngt\‘-.s h\ any name you <'hoose, e\cept giving it a nanu.^ and a numher 
that bekmg to another. 

iVainit me, ihiaefore, t(.> hoj)e that yon will withdraw voiir announcement 
mad(.‘ m the . ///'(V/m ///// on tlii* loih instant by a reclih ing notice'. 

\'oi! will (<*rev* us, to <.)ur protound regret ])y sour ttot doiitg so, to 
iMsiitut*' ag,ainsl yo\i a judicial at'tion )es, tk'ar Sir, judicial pro<'eedings 
would be iir'tit uted, onl)' with tlie gu'alest regrta, b^’ me : but will you be 
pleased to ( <)n-«i(.ler that, it is to yeni, and not to me, lbat»be!ongs the 
of arresting the consetpiences that will follow from ycnir article in the 

^‘1 ///{'A'.i/////. * • 

I. end, as 1 began, by earne'stly aj)jtt^aling to our good relations. I 
therefore ito]n‘ that you will interpret this leUi'T in die friendly setise that 
has di('Lale<l it, an<l not otherwise.*. --I am, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) li\ko\ dd.xiok ni: K.w isi. 

• 

In the state <.)f things <liselose<.l by the matte.‘rs aforesaid, I am e.^f e^jrinion 
as follows : 

(1) 'rikil the representations and nets of tin: persons aforesaid in 
arranging or attempting to hold, and purporting to hr)ld, ‘‘'The Ninth 
Intel national (V)ngress of (Orientalists’* in l.oncLon in 1.S92 coiistilute an 
unwarrantable and wrongful iisurjiatioii and assumiption of the nanu*, 
style, title, nuni])er, rights, and functions of the international Congress of 
( )rientalists ft)un(led in Paris in TS73, and of the series of (Congresses 
base'd thereon, and forming part thereof. 

(2) That the holding of “d’he Ninth International (’ongress of 
( )rien4alists ” in f.ondon in i S92, having regard to tile fact that ‘"'The Ninth 
infernational (.Congress of Orientalists’' has already lieen held in l-ondt^n 
in 1891, besides of necessity involving confusion and leading to absurdity, 
is wrongful, and a violation of the Statutes by wliicfi the holding of the 
Inltrrnalional Ca'.)ngresses of Orienlalisls is governed. 

(3) 'That any retention by, or on beba\t of, these yiersons of sn'oscrij^tions 
paid or intended for or for the purpose of ‘‘ The Ninth International 
‘Congress of Orientalists,” held in London in 1891, is illegal. 
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(4) That the receipt and ai)i)lication of subscriptions, and the issue of 
circulars and pa{)crs solicitini^ subscri])tioiis for or for the purpose of 
“The Ninth International (Congress of Orientalists” in London in iSy2, 
ihe holding thereof Ijeing wrongful, as aforesaid, are Ulso wrcmgful. 

R. M. rANKHUKS’l*. 

5, New S([uare, Lincoln's Inn, 

3 June, 1892. « 

^'OTIc:E OF 'nil*: 

rLX ril INTERNATIONAL CONCJRE.SS OF ORIJ^NTA LISTS/ 

(on rilK JJASLS OK TlfK S’JATU'J'K.S ANO KKINCIIM.KS OK Tl IJ-: KJKSr c:oN(iRKSS 

111:1. 1 .) IN I'AklS IN 1873.) 

Lisi;<)N ; Se/^tt'initcr — 1892. 

Thk Statutory Tenth InlcriKUional Congress of ( )rienudisis ^\^ll be 
he ld at l.i^bon from the 23rd September to the 1st October, 1S92, under the 
Tresidenry of His Majesty Dorn Carlos L, King of Tortugal and the 
Algarves. 'The Organizing Committee has tlie good fortune of working 
under the Iiigh j>atronage of a mouan h who is hinu^elf a student of 
< )riental languages. 

'The nine lu'eceding Congresses were held as follows: Paris (^873), 
L()nd(.)n (1874), St. Petersburg (1876), Florence (1878), Periin (188O, 
Leyden (1884), Vienna (18S0), Stoc:khulm-Christiania (18S9), and l.ondon 
<1891). 

As the 'Tcaith Congress ('oiild not Ije held in Spain, ])ro[josed, owing 
to llu* Circular, dated 6tri f ebruary, 1892, of the President of the (.'oimcil 
of Spanisli Ministers, the City of Lisl.>on was ( hosen ]>y the f Vv/;///" dc 
/\'rj/iant'NiC of the l.ondoii (a^ngiess of 1891, ataing in <'oneerl with the 
Ceograiilu’eal Soc'iety of I .isixjn, as the |ila(‘e for the d'enth Congress ; and 
the London CA)mmittee lias, in acx'ordanee with Statute: 18, formally made 
over its powers to llu* Council of the said Society. 

'The Cdiiefs of the various puljlic do[)arlments under the Portuguese 
Covernment, and all llie Ministers and C^onsuls acc redited to Portugal, 
are ^w-oj/icio memhers of lliis C'ongress, as ,are also the heaels and staff of 
all the learned cori)orations in Portugal, and tlu- ( )riental and <.)lhe:r 
scholars of that country. Adhesions, jiromises of j)i.‘rsonal attendance, or 
jiapers, have also been already received from Orientalists and friends of 
Oriental studies in various parts of the’ world. 

His ILxc ellcncy Count <le J^'icalho is the President of the I'Aecutive Com- 
iniltt:e. 'The C>rganizing Secretary is Senhor Luciano Cordeiro, i'erjieUial 
Secretary of the ( icographical Society’ of Lisbon, to whom all correspondence 
for information regarding the Prize translations, medals, etc., to be awarded, 
the sending in of pa[)er.s, the subscription for Membcfr.shiji, books for pre- 
sentation, collections for exhibition, etc., shouUl be aildressed. 'I’he Por- 
tuguese Embassies and Legations, also, in different countries have kindly 
consented to act as Bureaux for the reception of adhesions, Papers, sub- 
scriptions, and collections, and for the supplying of all necessary informa- 
tion in co-operation with the Delegates of the Ninth and Tentii Congresses 
in various countries. 
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The member’s subscription is (25 francs or $5), which may be paid 
as above indicated, or also as follows: In France, to M. E. J.eroux, 2S, 
Rue Bonaparte, Paris ; in England, to *\ressrs. Hachette and Co., book- 
sellers, King William Street, Strand, W.C. ; and in other countries to the 
Delegates of the Ninth and the 'Peiith Congresses of Orientalists. Those 
members who express their adhesion to the statutes will receive the 
Statutory Ciraiid l^ploma of Membership, entitlin<.i them to vote at all 
future IStatiitory Congresses. 'The others \vill receive the usual card of 
iHj..*mbership, entitling them to all j)rivileges of meinijership at the d'enth 
Congress. 

Public bodies desirous of being represented at the Congress by Delegates 
or by leports, books, or works illustrative of their operations, are ret[ue.s^ed 
to inform the Organi/ing Secretary. 


Pi.:o(;kam.mi: oj juj: Skctions i\to wjiicir rin-: W'okk or rfii : 

(Atsi'.RKs^ HAS inj:N jJi\n)i-.n: 


(</) Summaries of Oriental Iveseaicli 
since iSpi. 

(/>) I. Semilit;. languages, except 
Aral )ic. 

2. Araluc .and Ish'nn. 

As>\ riology. 

.p balestinology. 

(i) Aryan: i. Sanscrit and Hin- 
duism. 

Pali and Buddhism. 

3. Iranian and /( »roastrianism. 

(//) Africa, c\(c|)t h-gvpl. 

(r) f'gvi>tology. 

(/) (.leniral .\sia and Dardistan. 

(x) (.'omparative Religion ( includini 
AfNlhoIogy and fblkKare), 
ldiiI()S(jpiiy, Eaw, and ( Iriental 
ScieiK'es (incliKling .Medicine), 
Ilisiury, etc. 

(//) ( '()m])arative l.anguage. 

(/) Suggestioiis for tlu: encourage- 
ment ot ( )riental Studies. 

(/) Tndo Chinese. 

(/:) Sinok^gy. 


(/) ]a[)aiu'se. 

(///) Dravidian. 

(/j) Malayan aiul P(dyn(\sian. 

(c) Instriu tions l(j 10\]>lorers, etc. 

( /f) Eti)nngra[>hi( al Philology, in- 

eluding the migrations of 

races. 

(</) (Oriental Art, Art • Industry, 

j\rc!uv.oh )gy and X umismatirs. 
(/') Kelalion.s will) Oriental S(‘holars 
aivd peo[>les. 

(.v) Orieiitar Linguislit's in Com- 
• mi.-ree, etc., with sub-sci tic^is 
regarding the various modern 
( )riental languages. 

(/) 'The Anthropolog}', Sc:ience, and 
Products, natuial aiul artilicial, 
(;f the J last. • 

(//) 'The East and .Annaica. 

(v*’) The Is.ist and Poitugal. 

(7*9 "I ht* i*hili|»])ine Islar.ds. 

(a) F.xliibilion and e\[)lanati()ns of 
objec'ts illustrative of these 
Set tirius. 


.^Although the iamgre.ss is one of study and not of festivities, there will 
be several rei'options and other acts of bos[)il:iHly, and lUerary excursions 
bavi' also been arranged to Cintra, and other jilaces of interest in 
Portugal, and to Seville, (airdova, and Ciranaila in Siuiin, where it js pro- 
j)Osed to hold “ extraordinary meetings ” at the AIhaml)ra in llie -Arain’c 
Seep’oiT, and in connec'lit^n with the Spanish (Congress of .Africani.sts in 
Section “ s,” “Oriental I angui.stics in (kmimerce.’ 'The dates of the Con- 
gress and of its e.xcursions have been so arranged as to enable meml)ers to 
attend the opening at Madrid of the Historical and Intluslrial hXhibitions 
on the 3 2th Se]»teiiil.)er, 1892, and that of the /'ine ..Vrts on the i5tii 
September ; the Congres.s of Americanists at Huelva from the 7th to the 
12th October ; and the Ceographical Congress at Aladrid in the latter half 
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of October. "I'hc niilwnys in France, Spain, and Portugal, and steamship 
companies from haigland to Lisi)on are expected to grant a reduction of 
50 [)er cent., and the hotels in Lisbon and elsewhere will also make the 
usual concessions tc) members. ' 

A detailed programme will soon be distributed by the I’ortugucse 
Organizing (!ommitlee acting in concert with the London Ov/z/'/c dc 
Pcrma?ieiiLT (.:>r 1891 . 

\\\ ) K. J N ( /ii?n ’, 1892 . 


NO'rKS. 

Wlll'.N the f A* Si.'cliuii i if thi; qtli < ( 'oiigro'* uiinnlmnuNly ailfiplf-a, on 

t)th fSin, iJu- (if ill lion. Set rt-lar^*, Mr. Arllnir I)it)sy, lor the e'.l.iMi-'h- 

nu-nt in l.iMithni ol' a /.ipan .Sh'/V/r, few dT lhf»NL‘ j)rfsent (»n ihnl c.in luive 

aiilifignffd lliat the w»>nl<i Iw r(*alis.‘d willi rapi*! and a^t')ni^hillg siun'i.ss. 

Ml. I)i«i-y:md the oilier IltMi. Seeu-Miy of the lapant'ie Set'lion, Mr. I )nigui • > ( loh, 
f 'hancelltir t tT llu* IntpeM.d ( '* ni'iidale (lener.d in r.iin<h»n, "et l«> \vt»ih \\itli tile (.-neiL’y 
elwir.ietei islit' «»( < )itl liiiLdand ami t>r .Vew lagan, .iml tlie japan St>eiet\, ^vhieh was 
tlelinitely t'tnisl iliili-d «»n 2.Sth jnnuaiy, 1 St)2, rmw I'lH'.ist-, <<(' 22Z) Meinhei.s, inchidimr 
iivo'il 1)1 llu* ceh'hraled Woihei’. in the field of Ja|Kiintli)gi(Ml research in this etninlry ainl, 
nnieetl, I hrtnigh< »vit llie woi h!. 

'riiat ill nieinher-; .iie imt nuaely plntfine .-yinpalhisei 1 with the .S(»i'let\\ ohjeei s 
]nt)\etl hy tin: lat I tliat the Inauipnal MeeliPLi ‘>1 tin; fiiM Si'-vion, < »n 2plh Aptil, 
Inoiight IttinMlier peisraVi to hear tin* Inaiij^iiial Athhe'^^ t*!’ the Tresident, the 1 apaiie-e 
Mini-^tej, N’iseminl Kawa-e and llie papei tni “ |n-ill''ii, llie AiH'ient .\it « >1 Sell 1 )erenet.* 
I»y Sleiglil i>!' llutly," hy r. T. .Slndaehi, LL. l>., M. J.S. »>} 'ft^lNi**, whiKl I4U attended 
llu‘Seei»n»l ‘ tnimars .^leetiltl^ <in t2lh .Ma\, wImmi Mr. r’liaile<, !h»hn'-, h'.l^.S., Meniher 
n! the < ’( >iin< il • il llie Japan .'^•u-^'ty, leetnred mi *■* 'I’he l've>i)| liu; nainhDiiin laj-an.” 

•( 'n u.i/ f/.K’Y.:/ ' ' / ' 

• 

< )n 'rintr^ilav, the .?iid "if lune, a \ery itam eNlini; le<*tuie w.i^ ;.d\t n heloTf ihe .‘>'iiie'v 
ler the I‘!iua*ura|^einenl i>l lh<* I'ine Alt', hy Mr. K. A. Slerndale, 1* U.l i.S. I )r. ll. \\ . 
iadtiier, LI. .If, L.t).L.. in llie idiaii , d'ht* suhjei r \\ a ^ ( 'yi h>pea:i vrehiteftm i' in 
n«*'^ia, e« iiK'* rninj^ whieh Mr. Sleiiidale h:i>. ahea< I v la mh ii mled I \\ < » pajn t-. In ihi .-Kev iew , 
hut reeenl e\j*lnral inM'. in I hisier I '.la nd eiiahleil him In {.hm* .nldit i< ni.il inlMnnat imi i\ ;^a]ah 
ing one nf the mnst inteie a iip.; .il' the I’aeitu' L.l.uuU, ihe nieiling gitnintl nt hie l■■,.l-.leln 
and \\\ -lern eix ili/.il inn nt the d.is. 'hhi-. isl.intl has i '-I'ent ly heiai vi-iltMl and thimuighly 
explored hy Pavina^-ter Willi.mi J, ’I’linup'Oii <»! the Lniled .Siali". Naw whnse exliaii-.- 
tive paper is to he roiMnl in the last jnihli-'luMl rep.nl o| the Sinilli-^oni m Iii'.tiliile. lie 
eoiinled no le'.s than 5^^ ei>lo',',:il nii.ige-, the larg^^l ol whieh me.ivmeil '^ewnty feet. 

■ Ihit the iiio'.t intiM eating <li^en\ ei\ that the eiii\e<l J.iMet ^ v\ hieh ha\c hillier/n i»ei-n enn 
"nidered a^ mei ily i ►inaniental ara n ue liierngly] diie'.’ eapahle ot ir.insl.itiMn, and a elue 
ha\ ing heen fonnd'*^ -several h.i\e lieen tieeipliei ed, l.iit a', yet iinlliiiig of liis|i»rieal \alue 
has been faind. 'I'he leet iin: was illnsti.ili d hy enl.irgemt nl m if the draw ings made 1 ly 
the lali? Mr. Handley Sierndaii-, who diseoVv.ietl the ("yelopean rnius on I'pohi, and was 
listened to with interea hy an appieeialive aiefu-nee. 


(fK\r,K\i 'I'citK.N'c IvI-7’on<:, ai*o>rding tn niir eorros[)oialenf in Tientsin, h.is been 
deprived of :dl his ofiiei-s and dignities ; he is not, as slaved hy liie aetiially im- 

prisoned. but i^ nominally (tee and eontinues to be employed in very '.idiordinate positions. 
It appears th.it those w*hom the t ‘.eneral had the misfortune to ereate as enemies in tliis 
eoiintry, are loud in insisting u[)on exemplary j>unishmeul, but in our opinion, without 
wishing t«» estimate lighll) the erime «)f “ being found out.” or entering into the merits of 
the charges brought ag.tiiisL him, it should alw.iys ho borne in mind that C ieneral Tcheng- 
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Ki-Tonj; has clone far more l>y word and i>en, to remove lirejudiee aj^ainst C'^iina and 
to create an admirinj^ interest in that country, tlian all the prescuit and ]>nst ('hinese 
ainlu.ssadors or niinisier.s j)ui together. 

Mr. Theodore iJciit in writini; on Palapwe in llecluianaland \ery pertinently ask‘^, 
“ Why is it that civilisation is jiermiitcd to de-troy all that 'j)iclure.scjue ? Surely we 
of the lyth century ha^-e ninch lo an.suCr for in this respect. ^Viid tlie missionaries, who 
teach arid insist on clcjthiiii; anioriL;-'! r.ices accustomed to nudity by hen*diiy are responsible 
for lhrt;e evils: hi.slly, ilie appearance of luni; diseases amoin^st llicin ; stcondly, the 
spreail of vermin amoin^sl them ; and lliirdiy, the disa|)pcarance from amonj;st them of 
inherent and nalmal modesty.'* It dne^. not seem lo h.ive cjCLiirrcjl to missionaries that 
the adiopiion of theii o\mi personal c^n-'iom'-, habits, liLini^-. and fa>.liitms is by no means 
essential to salvation. * 

<.>n the (jcca^ion ol the (rilici.il piililic announcement of (hi‘ fn iltrominL; Xih Inter- 
national (.'onj^oess of i )ricijtaii.!-^ .it Lisbon, tin* /.VV/,../ // /. •// of Ma)’ 14, 
exjiie-Sf-i It., --..i! i>.!aei ion at tlic deidNion and comments on it as Inliows : . . . ‘‘ W'c must 
cerlaiiilv thiiil., fo an aiu i<*nt bi-.l»iricMl .is.soei.il ions, that 1 *01 1 is entil lird to the priority, 
as the nation u hose ei'.trvpri'.int:; iia\ .'Ltatc^r tirst s.iiled eastuaiiiof ihet'apeof ( lood Ilojx;, 
settled in ( < ^ Ion, Iiab.a, and anioin; the sIumc.*- ami i-.land'. of faithei Asia, ainl founiied, 
alone of I'.uioj rt_;m nitioii-, all llte mimer'ni-; establishment . ol mantime eojunua'ce and 
eo]oni;,a I ion, which lone .ilietwards fell iiito the <lomitii( >ns of the .S|-.uns]i tnon.uchy, and 
sonic o| \\hich, in ihethamcst'I pniloiieed w .0 tai i*, becann- I >uic.h «>r f'-iivdi-Nh jiosse^'si'jli.s, 
1):-- MaiC'.ly I >om t'.irho 1., in .uiejitiiv.’ the pie-i«len('\ of the at'j.i vMC’liiin; t '>mij^ress at 
J.Isl.xiii, may lememln’i' ilte noble exam]. le of rrinee Ileniw'o! 1 *. n I ii];al, a devoted sindent 
“1 i-’f' a j •} 1 1 ca ! ,'.ci<'iiLe .itjd j.ation of the e.iihe.^l e\[»loiiii’^ vo^ajM.-c, finir feiiltnie.s and a 
half a;j,o. 'I hv' sjie of I'rince Ibniiy's .iii«)d': at .S.v.pes, near ('ajie ,'l‘ia lali.sii , mi^ht be 
visilevi with < iit Inisia.-m l'\ liio.se ijiteiested in octsmii: disecoa rie-, 01 111 the researches ot 
ethnology bi\ond tin- limits 0} l‘'in.>])e. 'That enlii;hteVed I'rlneew.is partly of l'ai];lish 
<le>cenl, the 'j.icit 3,Mands(m of out John of t I.xunt ; and hi-, bloer.ij.hy has beiai written 
I lie late' Mr. II. K. Major, of our Royal ( ietii^raphic'al Sovdeiy. ( hn ^eounttymen who 
may atl< ml the <"(Mi;.nes> at Ja.sb./ii will not refuse to »lo liom.ur to theam.aciil RorlUi^ueso 
ijiruin.'i-., i-xiilorer-,, and liadc as, w’ho'o.- achievetneiils, on tin* who!.-, peihap-. exceeded in 
v.alae -hat the * jenoc-,e t 'ulainbus at a latca* j*eiiod, .imi of all the .'^jianish (oiiijueri.rs 
in America; foi t h<- • .j na ine, of ilie Indian Ocean was a ia>k .»! i^re.ilor ilillitailiv than 
cu.-,.,ino lilt; Ati.vnlic. w inch must ssii.n have betai peifunm l by her nanoiis, if not by 
llw nienioiabli: ex j leditii.n fiom Sj\ain. In llur ‘ r..nsi.\d ' ol O.nnoens, a noldt e]>ic poem 
XiH) nmeh neLde-. ’aal liy liter. ny ‘-.tudenls nowadays, I'ortnLC 1 ow n^ ..n im.iL^in \live work of 
unifjne interest, on a topie Ljermanc to the invi-slij^atioii^ (it tiie (jiiental i '< ne^re.-s. ” 


Those supporters of Ixne,lish mission-, who Iiave the a?ni..*')Ii’ notion --and their name is 
leL;ion -that lludr own per.-on.d views with repaid tii rehidous m.ttlei'-, must of necessity 
be the only puissible expie-s.siotK tif truth ;fnd viitue, ami that all \>^iose ojiinions nw the 
subject ililfer Irom their own must suiely be desj n.uately wicuetl, will be boweil down with 
erief at the lilieral and ttjlerant exjjie.ssions ol the* Aichhishop of ( 'antei bury w ho piresidi-d 
at the annual [lublie meeting; in eonm*\ion with the 191st annivei.'.ruy of the Society for the 
rro]eii;alion of the ( io>p«d in fOrei^n Rails, hehl (.»ii 'riuiisilay the lOth of [line in the 
.St. ja.fies’.s Hall, Riccadilly. 

A\.* Jjuote some of the A rchbisliop’s remarks not as expu'essin^ onr a]>p)roval of their 
ultimate puupiose - on this we j^ive ito opuiiiim' ■but in or<ler lo show how the, hitherto, 
blind are eoinmencinj; to have a p^limiuerini; of vision and how the narrow, self-extolling 
sp'iirit of iclii^ious lii^otry is gradually piassinj; away, even in this *00111111 y. 

In the course of Ins observations the Archbishop) .said , . . . “lie w.us piersuaihd that 
no p^realer mistake could be m.mle tbnii to suspiciul, diminisli, or be eonlent with a small 
allowance of those studie.s which opened the mind, in the belief that a small pioitioii of 
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that education coiiUl l>c stdixtcd for a footing and the Cospcl of Christ planted upon it. 
The religious lone in any nation was the upgrowth of many generations, had been grailually 
formed, and was the offspring of ol<l traditions, conveyed by teaching and by early 
habits. ... He llictefoie said that wherever the society w'a^s at work it would do its 
utmost to promote schoiils and universities and all manner of teaching that was good for 
the min<l. Again, he ]>elievt:d religious workers in all directions ought to be most careful 
in destn)ying the religious tone of any nation, lio^wever superslitioys, without being ready 
to replace it ; and it followed that they ought to do their utmost to understand the 
religions w^h which they IkuI to deal. These leligions einbodieil the best thoughts and 
feelings and aspirations of nu:n through many ages, and it was not true that they we*‘e 
wicked excejit by contrast. 'I’here were, as they knew, great wicke<lnesses in connexion 
witli all 1 idigiori ', and there h:nl been such things in Christianity. In the Christian Cliurc'h 
ii>cltf there had been vice.s and wickednesses which had gone far to make Christianity 
inloleiable to students and observers. Mission woi'kers did undoiibterlly undervalue, for 
irrstance, the inrp<ntance to mankind of such a religiiui as Mahomedanism. Those who 
knew the religion itself knew that in many directions there were noble characters formed 
under its inlluence. These characters were of strength to that, as they were to any other 
religion, for it uas not uhat was found in Ix^oks or said in lem[)les which was the true 
strength of religion, but tire characters whiclr it formed, lie fleprocateil very much 
C’hii'.lian t)eo[)le setting to work ami he diil not believe they wovdil ever ‘Jiiceet'd if they 
did set to work in the belief that, all the religions which < hid had allowed to grow np 
apart from the C'hrisllari ( 'hureh ministered tt) ]»iide and lust and cruelty. It would be 
just as reasonable to impute to thi* ( iospcl the sins of London, ddiey kirew what the sins 
of .Mahomedanism were, but <lid they not know what the sins of I'airo]>e aiul tire ^ins of 
Londoir were, and of other tilaces where the (lospel was ])rofi‘sscd most earnestly and 
practise<l by many most sedulously As he had sai<l, Mahomedanism formed high 
characters, 'ind no one cliuld go into a Malunnedan j>lace of worslrip withunt lieiirg 
rn’ipresseil, beyoiul the im)ne'-sion that would be Ibrmed in im>st other tilaces cd' worship, 
with the sincerity, the solemnity,, and the devotion of llur worshipper.. C drri-'lian ^ must 
go to these ]>e<jple ackiiow le«»r,ing that ( iod had l>rought them a long way on the road to 
limrxlf.” • 

Till*' Imti uixl T xs i I'l r ' I k. -Although the for inal o[)ening of the rtistilnte is ])oslponeil 
until ne\t year, when her Majesty will perform the ceremony in tn-rson, afid when tlie 
huildiiig will, it is hopeil, b..- in a much more advanced -^tate of Cf:>iirpletion than i*. is n<iw, 
the f'eUows of the Institute and the ]nd)Iic have lu-en alre.nly admitted to the buildings. 
On Wednesday (lire 2::nd of jum.-) the Institute was oj)ene{l to the ^‘elh)\vs, and the 
exhibition of Imliaii art melabwork t«» the public. In order to mark the opening in some 
way, Lord llerschell, who is chairman of the governing body, held a recei>tif>n on Tuesday 
(the aist). h'ach of the newl y-eleiited I'ellous tvas invited, and invitations were also 
extended to all the distinguished representatives of (ireater Tlritain at present known to 
be in this country. If it is c* nsidered th.at the Institute buihiing is, or will be, one of the 
monmneiits of London, it is surprising that that capital should have thme so little (if any- 
thing) towar<ls takii^ a '•hare in the cost of construction. The Indian Kajahs, as is the 
practice on siicli o«:casions. have been thoroughly^ - - -- interested in the scheme. It is 
saiil that tire colossal expenditure of imrney may have some results Ijcyond providing 
Kensrnt^ltm with another untinishc<l building. 


: We liave received the follow ing interesting etynioli'gical note from Saldar 
Jwala Suliaya. (Airrespoudence on the subject is invited. 

7//C of f /it- fitime of Ftira.s {/\ rt!i'a). 

The ancient designation of the country which is known hy the name of Persia is Ariaita^ 
1‘Tan or Iran. 'L'his name is no doubt derived from the word Ant manifestly the same 
as the Sanskrit wool Aryit. I need not describe here the kinship which exists belw'een 
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the IVrsians ami the Imlians becaufse the probahitily of the theory of Aryan Xligration- 
from the centre i»f Asia into the several countries of Asia an<I 1 ‘airope has been :ulmitlr-fl 
to a j;reat extent. The name )*crsia has been mentioned by Herodotus an<l Xenophon 
the ancient historians of Greece, in another form, preservetl in the name of its ancient 
cai>ila! I’ersepolis which was flestroyed by Alexantler the f.Ireat. T have looked into 
scveial I’ersian flic* imiaries for an etymoloj]jy of the won! but none of the Icxicoj^raphers 
has i;one beyoinl saying that Phars or Phams is the corruption of I\ira or I 4 nl 

a threat <jilficuliy arises in explaininj^ t’aras or Tars, When rcadinj' I*anini\s Astatlhyayi 
1 lovnnl .a clue l)y which tlie wortl niii^hl be derived fnym Sanskrit. I’anini i^ays : baras 
I'l^arapia I »hritinicl)a Sn in jn.'lyam, and lltc author of the ihinapit/i<j'! enumerates l*.iras 
Kai apralilu itini ns fi;llows ; ]*aiaskaro tlccaviecshah : — Karaskaro vrikslia, anil so* 
on Xi>\v ii‘ we hrok to the countr>- of Inilia we do not find llial any division of it 
has the* nrune /'<.v fc./ r.iiher in ancient or modern days. ihit llie name was*nsed 
in the time of I’anini wlio thouibhed in the 4th century before Christ. If we e\j)lain the 
WMid ;u'< ortliiij^ lo llie rule (\'f. i. 157) of I’aniiii idven .above we (inil that some liint eaii 
be swj.;L^e',ie(l. The ci iinprain - 1 /'iru^hara is made by the coinbiiialion of two w-iids /\iru 
and k'iira ; and » pin »netiiall y l)roui.dit t«i ea.'^e the pronunciation. So banirii st.ites that 
an ' is I'l he brou dit in ih.e <-iunpoimds e>c., when iise<l as ilesi^nat ions. 

Xtiv\ accordin*^ to llie meaninj; of tlie \mrds /'•tr-.i anil /\.\xrit, /Vtraskura means tli*.- 
couiiST v ^\hu h makes a boundary or shortly a frontier ciauitry. It has been a-cerlained 
by tin: ‘ 4 iuly of lii'.tmy tlv.il --ouu; Kajas of AncieiU Iiuba juade tln.ir eoimiie^-tr. so far :i‘.v 
I’ei ia. ikv.dni tla* L;seai maiitluuhev of Kama the < ireat has been descri))e«l bv Kalid.isa 
toha\f: in\a ]i d I'lMsia (viile Kai;linvaim f\'. (>o el st'ij;). Kaij^hu or any ot his pre«lece-^sors 
who coi.({ueii-d Iran for flu.* fird lime niiv;h> have 7ianie«l it u<> nr l-'rontiei 

< iiinii \- .1 . iji M- • of the Iliiulu Kaias has been dt.’'»cribed lia liave ^anc beyond I’eisia. 
l-’-M the saU. < if coiivt iiience tlu: pait /v>;-.7 mo-,t j jn>ba]dy \\ :i-; j>ut off ami the country 
v\a'i..a]Kd t>,r .-.evoal cent urie.i, even \'y the inhabilnnts them’-eives as /V?/ u.f \\ hich was 
:n_;aln ^li. ii u m. 1 into Tlie lat'.ei beinL' Cf»rrui)tetl into / h/'v has still been iwed in. 

the \-. .itld a - tile iMine of lk‘>\'<ia. 


SAki»\K J\vAi..\ Sr'n\v\. 
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SIMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Imma still contiriics under the deep shadtAv of a scarcity 
in SMino places amountin';' to actual famine, which the local 
( icn ernments have activtrl)' tried to cope wide 'The numbers 
at relief works had riseti as hij;h as 87,000 in Madras, 
72,000 in Ilc iiLjal. 42,000 in Rajjuitana, i8,oot.>in liombay, 
aiul I 3,0(.)0 in Mvs')r(e ( )nly sli<;ht local showers had just 
[)reV(;nt<Al waUn'-l.imines, and in a lew places enabled sow- 
int;s t(J be; mack; with som<2 ch.ince ol success; but the 
monsoon, on which so much now depc;nds, has burst <jn the* 
.'south-west coast, and is slowly travelliiiL; ii[> and inland, 
liombay and lienoal have had much rain, and so has 
Madras, e.\cept in Kurnool and Xc.-llore; the; I’unjab and 
Isajputana arc.; still dry. d'hc.-rcj is, hc)wc.;\ c r, still room lc..)r 
much anxlc'lv. d he; wc-ll-c.-labor.ited b'aminc- ivelii'i Code*, 
and the.; admirable ne.Lwork ol railway:; h.ne doiu; much 
to [ircweiit loss cif life .uid to c.)bvialc; much sulk.-rin;; ; yc'i 
the- dc-ath rate; has been unusualh' hi''h. .Sume idea mav 
be.; lonnc cl of the permaiu;nt slruoelc that has b.een, and 
for )ears will h.ivc; to be, constantly wa|;ed with f.uninc-, 
from the.; lact th.it since no le.ss than l\s. 1 2 3.S31 ),rjOc',' 

have; be(;n spe-nt on irrigation works alone; by the- (.loi'ern- 
nu;nt. d'he. C'hc-nab W'eir, just cH>mpk;tc;d at oreat cost, is 
to irrigate 400,1 (.h) acre s, and sanction is aske.-el to eexte-nd 
it so as to irrigate- up to 1 .oi.xa.e -oe . acres. Rs. 873.000 have 
l.)(;e-n sanc tione'd out of Eo.ut funds for the; Krishna Can.il 
in the.; Satlara elistricL ; while. Ee.^rd Wenlock has e:alled upon 
tlv Madras Coll(;ctor.s to re[)orL on the stale; and mode of 
iin|)rovement of wedls, t:ae:h for his own ilistrict. Laroo .sum.s 
judiciously sjK.nt on the-se will do much le^r e.)bviatinj; future 
fatn/nes : Rs. j.ockj.ooo have alrerady be;en spe;nt. 

C)ther public works are in progress. A grand road has 
been made through Manipur: no less th.an 21.000 lb. of 
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ilynamite wort: usod in blastino- rocks. A bridift: is projociod 
ovor tho. 1 iidus4 mik;s below Dcra Ismail Khan. Rs. 6,750,000 
have b(.:en sanctie,ned to case the eratlit'.nts on the N. State 
Railways. d'ht; Attock- K irshaly^arh and the I\Iari-Attock 
Railways are bein^ pushed on, as is the I'k'ist C<^)ast line 
projectt;d by Lord Coniuanara, [)art of which will be com- 
pleted by the end ol this year. d'he ?vlijshkal Railway 
^ives a better route to ( >uettah than that throii^^h the 
I’olan 1 'ass. A short line unites .Sultanjair to lloi^ra. and 
another is to b(^ made irom 1 )nrbhunLia to the Nepal 
I erai ; wiiile in thi: Deccan surveys are beine made from 
\\ arauLSil to l)inri on the .Manmad line, .and a loop line 
Irom llyth-rabad to Kaniariddajjet. I'here were 17,274 
miles of Railway open, and 2,160 under construction, 
against 16, '<<;(> miles and 1 ,6,'s4 mik:s in 1891. 

1 ht* yfi'oss R.ailwa)' receipts lor iSoi-yc c.\’ceede<l those 
ol 00-01 b\ Rs. 2t),9i,.)('i,ooo, and .1^5 milt;s were (tjuaied. 
'I'heir average divichatd is j^iven as 5-i per exmt. Nearly 
all have just >j;iva;u a pood half-yearly re[)ort, notwith- 
standing the famine, as also have the leading Ranks : the 
New < >ri'‘nt.al (ailed. 'I'he \ iel(l of po]cl lias increasetl and 
sevaa'al t.iold mines hava; be<:n lof»kinp u]). 

It is announced that after inaturi; deliberation and with 
the approval of the variejus Indian Chamliers of Ctanmerce. 
ihi Indian t Government will neither send an offu ial deputy 
to the C hictipo hair, nor la; there representetl by any British 
C(mimi.ssionc:r, nor pive any money for the purpose. The. 
'I'ea planters however intend to m.ike a bid for the Ami-rican 
Market, ;ind will be there in force. 

The Indian Councils Bill has at last been passed, ii\ 
spite of the opposition of some because it did not po far 
enough, and of others because it went too far. It em- 
powers the Councils (1) to di.scuss the Budget, (2) to make 
interpellations, and (3) it increases the numbers of non- 
official niember.s. In the Governor-Ceneiars Council the 
minimum of 6 becomes 10, the maximum of 12 becomes 
16 ; in the Provincial Councils the minimum is to be 8, the 
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maxiiiium 20 ; in Ucng^al and the N.W'. Provinces they are 
to be respectively 12 20 and 9 — 15. The Provincial 

non-official members are to be half, and in Penj^^al and the 
N.W. Provinces one-third of the \vh(jle. The t'lovernor- 
General is empowered to introduce an ele(.;tive element — 
details still in nulndus — which may have* far-reaching con- 
sefiuences. The Indian Officials Leave of Absence Pill 
we are- glad to see is droppe<.l : the; Mauritius and Pahang 
haVe latc;ly shown that high officials cannot bt; spared from 
their posts during tenure of office, no matter how serene- 
the horizon may seem. The Secretary of State has also 
approved of tlu; employment of 91 more natives in high 
civil posts-- 20 for I>(.;ngal, Iloinbay, iS for IMadr.as, 20 

for the N.\\^ Provinci-s, and 12 for tlu- Punjab at salarit.-s 
ranging from Rs. 500 t<.) 2.001^ a month. I’he grievance of 
tlu; L'ncovenanted Service in the arbitrary n;jt.'ction by the 
Indian (jove.rnment of sotne of the chiet recomnu;ndations 
of tl.t- Commission has not yi;t b(;(;n renuAa.-tl, though Sir 
Ro[)er Lethbridge; brought it to the. itetice of the 1 louse. 
I'h usual row about opium was also made by tlu; usual set 
who know nothing reallv al»out it. 

Sir I )ennis P'itzpatrick has taken o\ t:r the Lie.utenant- 
C iovernorship of tlu; Punjab from Sh' James LyalL 
Sir James Dormer, wlto has submitted ti lengthy report 
on his recent tour of insp(;ction in Purina, is still engaged, 
in his scheme; for rt;organizing the Madras Army, whik; 
an important sle;p has been takt;n with regaol to that of 
Pengal in the fi.xing of delmite centres lor recruiting, 
rhese are I’eshawur for Pathans, Rawul Pindi for Punjabi 
Mussulmans, Umritsur for Sikhs. Jalundhur for Dogras, 
Ii>elhi for Jats and Hindustani ^Mussulmans, Lucknow for 
Hindus, and tlorukpur for Cjiirkhas. Indore and Phopal 
are raising cavalry coj ps, and Kotah a camel corps, for the 
Imperial Defence. Sir Henry Collet having declined the 
post, Col. Steadman is transferred from the Andaman 
I-slands to be Ouartermaster-Ceneral. I’eshawur is raised 
to a I St Class command, while that of the Presidency 
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becomes a 2 nd Class one. Burma is transferred from the. 
Madras to the Bentjal commander-in-chief. Lord Roberts, 
beforti bes^innintj’ a lon^f inspection-tour visit<;d Katmandu 
by special invitrition* of the Nt;pal Dui'bar, and was exceed- 
ingly well rewMveil. At the parade, hc> inspected iS.ooo 
splendidly drilled troops, among which w(;re remarkable 
Batteries of Artilksy carried by lidej>hanls, and by Coolies 
inst(xid of iTuiles, and others drawn by men. A medal is 
to 1)0 given for the Mani[)ur operations, which by the way 
cost much. d'he following is the little bill for the year’s 
t'pia'alions atid exjicdilions : 


(’hill I l^\{ 

W iinthi) I',\| 'Ctiit inii 

I anJ .\!irjri/.d 

ih.irnu ( ')’!(] wAgClicr oj)t r.'UiiBts 
iniilc.s 

Ivyiiitdriiils and < 'LtiLat 5 t.c - 


\.s. 500,000 

,, 5,000,000 

,, 500,000 

I,. ?u 0,000 
Soo,oo-^» 
,, q 2 0,100 


'Total Rs.*S. 520,1 

Similar (.xiM-nsr.s wrre, in Rs. in 

1SS9-0C), Rs. 4, j io/ K_t(.) ; in 1X90-91, Rs. 3,520,600. 

I hr. \"ic(.*rt)\' vlsiioj nomhay t(^ Mpr.n tli<! wati^r- 

works \Aitli a ti^raihl ci.a'cinoin' not unworiln' of thet j^rcat 
(n<4iiU!<:rini4 feat which at a cost of Rs. 1 5,ooja,OLX) ha.s 
c(>nsiructcd a darn two iniUxs l(.)nL; - lh(.i laroc'st in tin* worhA 
' and ronp<-d a of 7 m], miles with a catclirnimt 

(>l 52 sfj. miles, calcnla^xtd lor i 7 ,c:h jo,oc)o gallons daily, 

capable of supplying' 2 1 /.M:K:),f.xjo and of I>(.*jn;4 (mlan;'ed to 
gi\'c quitch G^,(} 0 <.\ooo, 'Vhr details of work include r mile 
of Lpirder-britli^inq', j. miles of tunnellinc^, 27 miles of iron 
mains, and 55 miles of dvicts, brin^inij the', watc^r 6r inik-s 
to Rombay from the 'Ransa Lake. 'RIk'. work has e.xtendcul 
over, 7 years. "Rhe contractors, Messrs. (Alovin' and Co., 
asked for Jvs. 400,000 over tlu! contract, for extra work 
needed lor loimdatlons ; but the claim \\sas reduced to 
Rs. r25,ocH.h A rainfall of 40 iiicIkcs sufriC(.LS to fill th(2 lakce 
{.ord Ilarris, on his tour, opencxl other waterworks at 
Janjira, an ^\sylum and I fospital at I\l<jr\i built and 
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endowed by the 'I'hnkur, and a Mustaiin and Library i^iven 
to the School at Kuich by the Rana. 'The. (iaekwar, 
just before lea\'in|L^ for iCnyland, opened the Ajwa wat(;r- 
works at Raroda, constructed at a cost (.)f Rs. 3c;0,ooo ; 
Mis I lijfhiK.-s.s’s si,)eech was notable, for tint t^k.'claration of 
Ills int<.*ntion t<j provide similar works for every town and 
even villa,e-e in his state. 'I'Ik; Mahar.'ijah of Hulrampur, 
op«m('d a innv Ilospital for wonnm ; and a new hospital for 
I’hiropeans has been t)];e.ned at Aden. 

Ainone^ iunns from the Native State-s are the; yet imt;x- 
plained lliy;ht of the Ivajah of .Sikkhim, arrestetl in Nepal, 
which does not stami to have; any ]M)litical im[)ortance ; th<‘ 
sudilen death of the. Maharajah of 1 . hvar, who is succi;eded 
by his son J;ii .Sine^h, a<a-d to years : the assassination by 
an unknown hand on the day of llu* Mtiharajah's d(;ath, ol 
his minister, Kunj Ik-hari Lall, while driviiiL;; to the Railway 
•Stall .>n : -accidents, fortunately of little consecpience, to the 
Maharajah of Ikiti.ala at ]\> 1 <.>, to the Rana of 1 fholeporc; 
at i)ie[-stic:kine;. and (|u,il(; a series of mishaps, in c:u'ri;i;.^e and 
train, to the. Maharajah <.)f Mys(,»re ; ■ the install. ition as 
Rajah of Manijjur, in the presence; ol the Xa_e;a chiels, of 
Chura Chand, erandson ol Nur .Singh. Sir .\sman j.ih eon- 
tribute.d Ks. > for the funds of the .Al/ulgimj J I’ospital ; 

and the claim of Mr. T. Palmer for Rs. 350,01)0 against 
the heirs of the Amir-i-Kabir was dismissed bv the Court. 
Uzr Khan of N’agyr has been br()jight to Sirinagar under a 
guard from Iskardo : and .Safdar Khan of 1 lunza, asking to 
be allowetl to return, has b<'c-.n told that his life is guaran- 
teed, but no mort;. In a durbar at t'lllgic. Col. Durand 
announced that Muhammad Xa/.im Khan, the half brother 
of .Safdar Khan, was appointed to llunza. and that Jaftir 
Khan, a previous ruler, was replaced on the throne of Xagyr. 
All is guiet ; but great difficulty is e.xperienced in provision- 
ing the Gilgit garrison, as supplies have to be carried 200 
miles, — 227 maunds being taken for every 174 that reach; 
— the service employs 3.000 mules and ponies, 2,000 coolies, 
200 pack bullock.s, besides many asses. . l/>rofos of Gilgit, 
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though the Russian Government censured Col. YiviofT for 
interfering with Vounghusband and Davidson in the Payiir 
and made him njx^logize, the Czar has honoured him with 
the i^resent of a .sigierb ring. 

d'he unprecedented fall in the exchange has caused a 
[janic in India, and led to the formafion of an Indian 
h-urrency Association, among tin; members of which are 
Sir A. Miller. Lcg.il Memlxn* of Council, (ieni:ral Walki;r 
Diiaa'tor - Gent'ral of Ordnance, Col. Pritchard of^ the 
Military Accounts, Mr. Mclvay, President ol the Calcutta 
chamber of Commerce, and th<r I’laniers’ association : 
branches are l>eing formcal in the larger cities. 'Phe 
Pengal Chamber of commcrct; lias suggested that tint frtte 
coinage <il .silver should be n.slricteil ,ind an Indian gold 
currency bi; establishi:d. 'Phe Indian Government h;is 
wrilt'cn to the Sec:retury of State urging that steps be takt;n 
in time to consiiler the whole ([vu-stion of Indian exchange 
and currency . An economic bal;uic(t of e.'^change is, however, 
impossible while Council bills to th<: tune of */, 1 7,000,000 a 
year handicap purely eomuKaxial liAtesactions. 

Mr. A. D. Ilume on leaving linlia [)ublislu:d ;i letter full 
of gross e.xaggLtralions. unfounded statements, and seditious 
innueniloes in wildly inllaminator)- language. Phe standing 
Committees of the Imlian National Ctmgre.ss .at IJombay 
and Madras, hind in London have disavowed Mr, Hume 
.and his letter; atul it h.is been gaaii rally condemned by the 
press. None but a veVy strong (Lavernment would have 
pi^rmitteil the writer to live in peace, Phe charge made 
by him against Lord Harris of per.secuting officials who 
joined tlu! Congress was investigiited in ;i court of justice and 
jjroved to be unfounded. 'Phe Deccan Agriculturists' Relief 
Commission has nc)t yet reached the rejjort state. \ cari;- 
ful^y' pre[)ared Code, founded on the Indian Penal Code, has 
come into operation in tlu; Bhownagar State, .so well known 
for its excelU;nt administration. Mr. CarJ josl of Bomba)' 
and Mr. (L M, de Monte of Bangalore, Electrical Knginc;ers, 
claim to have in\ ented a system t)f automatic blocking of 
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any number trains wlu;rever clanger may exist : a working- 
model is in operation in IJoinbay and is to be exhibited in 
Chicago. Should it justify tlie hopes of its inventors, rail- 
way accidents should almost be things of the jjasl. 

The; Hurd war fair had this year to be brokcai u]» In- 
order of tlic Cio^ernment, owing to the; occ;urrc-.nce of 
cholera. ' I' nforlunately the disttase has spread, and 
numerous cases have; pr<;vailc;d in various stations ; Kasli- 
mir has bc:en fatally elistinguished. Smallpox has con- 
tinued to rage; in llombay. The price; of opium has risen 
by Rs. 113 per chest. Indigo culliv'^alioH ill lilt; X. W , 
Provinces has fallen from 32i,txx) to 252,000 acres ; and, 
enving to low [)rices, many factories are closed. 'I'lie; lamine 
has not hindered India from exporting last ye;ar 1 ,500,cj)0ej tons 
tjf wheat, nor the fall in (exchange hindered the; Secrettary ejf 
State in (loatinga 3 i>er cent, loan of/, 1 ,300,0 )ofi..>r the Otidh- 
Ivohilkhand and the S. Indian Railways. v\ lire at Pe;shawur 
has involvt.’d a loss of Ks. ^(.),( >ex> in Ce^mmiss.iriat stores, and 

r 

aiU)ther fire at’Aligarh fair did damage; to prope;iLy ; l)ut no 
lives w(;re lost ; and a worse oik; at .Sirinagar. 

'I'he Steamer /'fccian long overdue, with 200 sf^uis on 
boarel, is suj)posed to have; sunk in a CycU.me. The 
singular case; of libel against the; bishop of Damaon be 
twej of the^ Parishiejn(;rs of Salvaepio for e.xcommunicaUon 
was dismissed by the; Cenirl. 'I'he Apostolic Delegate who 
was lately consecrat<;el at Calcutta is e;ngag(;el in delimiting 
the dioceses (.)f Madras and Myla'pore -the self-styled 
“ Papal ’’ and the Po,rlugue;se eccle;siastical auLhorilie;s not 
b(;ing tjuite on the best of terms in Southern India. 
Mr. Lewis Rice, I )irector of Archaology in My.sore, has 
published a translation of the; e;dicts ol Ase>k.i, the dis- 
covery of which near Chittaldroe:)g we noted in our last 
Summary : he finds that tliey agree with the three previou.sly 
discovered, which were first translate;d by Jh'. Ihihler. The; 
llehar Cadastral .Survey under llie direction of Colonel 
Sandeman will be be;gun in October, The; Indian I'actories 
Act continues to we^rk mischief, and is censured by the; 
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I'engal Chamber of Commerce and by that of L- pper^lndia 
at Cawnporc. ] )r. Robertson and party from have 

visited Calcutta, 1 Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, Agra, etc., and 
going from Rombay by steamer to Karachi, have returned 
home vid Lahore. I*)!'. Robertson officiates as Resident at 
Sirinagar, during Col. Durand’s absence ofi furlough. 'J'he 
lunv (iovcrnor-Cieneral of Goa. Admiral Teixeira da .Silva 
arrived at iSombay, and after a stay of daj's and a cordial 
oflicial r< ci‘[)lion by the Ciovernor, left for Goa, where ^he. 
was ([iiietly installed. The Cioa customs show a gx'eat fall. 

An outbreak in Lu.shailand arose from the arrest of th(! 
Chief of the Chins and Sharkwas for imiieding coolie work, 
and the tlisobedience to orders by the Chief of Lalbura, 
resulting in a general rising of the South laishais, from 
which •Mr. M.icCabe, and Captain .Shakespcar who was sent 
to aid him. ami a convoy party were all at one time in so 
critical .i state that 2uu sepoys wertt ordtu'ed up at once and 
a :-.imilar l.»ody helil in readiness, while thc,N\v(.‘.ngal Column 
had to co-operati; from Fort \\'^hite. Mr. MacCabc attacked 
ami ch.'stroyecl tin; villages of L'.ilhai,-I.;ilrhima and Poiboi, 
besides ladinmi and Rungtaya. * 'fhis led to the surremler 
of the Chiefs of Lalbura and Selbung, and other chiefs 
followed. I'he. eountrv is to lie disarmed; but all is not vet 
ipiiet. public mt;eting at .Silchar has proticstyd against 
the presi-.nt dcmuded state of the Cach.irand Assam frontiers, 
where the "police are insufficient to oppose the I.ushais ; 
they demand from the g'6vc;rnment a larger body of troops 
on the frcxntier, the suiijjression of dacoiiy, and the abolition 
of the present system of occasionally impressing the village 
boats, carts, and bullocks, which much ptiraly/.t.:s local industry. 

The Viceroy during his visit to Rombay inspected the 
F.ast India Squadron, which now includes the new d'orpedo 
Gunboats ^Issoyc and P/assy. W’c notice ag.ain that at the 
State Parade on that occasion, the Kuropean Regiment could 
only muster 4.16, all told so ntuch for the, strength of the 
Ihittalions in India being the cause of the weakne.ss of 
those at home, :is some milit.iry authorities pretend. 
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'rh(i list of I)irth(lay honours has been severely criticized 
in India, both as to nominations and exclusions, especially 
for the inconsistency of suddenly creatin'/ a ( i.C.S. I. the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, who was, till but lately, held unfit 
to have charue ol his own State, d'hc nogiination of the* 
War iMinislc:r f)t Nejial as a K.C.S.I. is a hap])y stc^p, 
which will be ai>|)reciated in that warlike and staunch .State, 
'The Amir of Aicii.wrsTAN' has lon^' threatened the 
Biyuvar ilistrict and especially I'mra Khan (.»f Jandol; but 
the attack, almost be;/un, has been staved off by a warning 
from the. Indian Government that they lay be'.yoml his 
sphere of inlluence. 'I'he other movemiMits of his i/caieral, 
Ghulam Maidar, have been ol no political importance. The 
Amir has his hands full ; for besides the cholera which has 
hmtj been raiding in Caubul, a rebellion of the Krzaghans 
of Hazara has called forth 5,000 regular and 5,000 irregu- 
lar troops, and an outbreak bc'.tween Herat ami Bamian, 
provoked by the. • outrages of his soldiers, has maaled th.e 
despatch of troops from Caubul, Candahar and Ibu'at. ( )n 
the Russo- A fghaii • frontier there have besMi a coui>le of 
skirmishes which, though of no imjxirtance in themsehas, 
may lead to much. 

An important paper Itas been [jublished giving the \ ie\\s 
(.expressed by the Amir in jjiiblic durbar, regarding’ the 
respectiv(i value; to .'Afghanistan ot the British Oiisiis the 

Russian alliance. It is full of .shrewd cominon-sensi; : 

• • 

and decides on ]:)relerring tin- l.nglish as the onlj- sale 
allies, wh(.> do not' .settk the annexation of the countrv. 
The wide circulation c^f so im^jortant a docunutnl is of the 
greatest importance; to British Inelia ; and it is to be hf)[)ed 
that the Amir and his people will always bear in ntind the; 
truths so plainly and pithily (jxpre;sseel. 

The Ci.\i(»\ return of Revemtu; for oSpo-c;! was 
Rs. and Expe.neliture Rs. 15,316,225; but for 

iSt)i-(^2 thi; tigiin;s an; Bs. iS, 107,618 and Rs, 17,158,643. 

In Bi kM.v though want is still felt, rain has fallen and 
lessened the numbers on relief works, which at one time 
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had reached aS.ooo. 'I'he Imperial Cioxa^rnment ;i»t one 
time cut down tlie waoes for famine works to a mere siil>- 
sistence alk^wance., hut the remonstrance of the; local 
Ciov^ernment soon cause.tl the withdrawal of the order. It 
is «;xpected tha^all ncH;d of famine works will have ceased by 
the end of Ju.ne. The sevaa ity of the famine is seen from 
the tact that j(),ooo familic's left Vainathin, Meiktila, and 
Vtm for Lower Hurmah, and lH;twcen 30,000 and 35,000 
families left othe;r districts. The finances continue .to 
improxe. TIk: Land Revenue of l_,ower Burma was 
Rs. I 2,f)exo.( )Oo against Rs. 11 , .4 5( ),(.hx) the; ) (;ar before 
which ai^ain was Rs. 1 .3oo,o('io ovea* that of i SSo-90. The 
amounts outstandint^ were never so small as now. Imports 
were Rs. 1 05. 700, c 100, an inerc'ase of Rs. .j .700,000, and tlu.' 
e.xporls Rs. I .20. 7(>'),(X'o, an incaa-asi; of Rs. 3,fOcxoo(), - -the 
imports and e\[)orts of Ranoof>n alone beini^ Rs. y i .ixio.ooc) 
ami Rs. oC),<, 100,000. in tin. cpiimiut'.nnial contract with 
the Im[)erial ( lovtirnmi;!)!. Burma _e;eti? Rs. .P250.000, 
in [ilace of the 3,if;)o.OvX) oifenid aiul tin; 4,750,000 
oi i^^inally asked. 'I'his se<;m.s rather * ni^ardly treatment ; 
as hitherto tin; sur[)lus of Burma, about 1 .Sof^.ooo Rs., has 
c;one to India instc;ad of b(;intj locally used, and money 
is ur4«;nlly nec'ded for public works, especially in Ljiper 
Burma for irrigation works. riu; Moe^une- lv<iilway is 
i» ing e.\t(;nded by a branch to Myitkyina, ami the Mu 
\ alK;}- RaiKvay is to be laished on to Wuntho, which after the; 
last rout of the. 'fswabwa is .so far pacified that tiovernme.iit 
has offered an amm.'sty to all, e.xcept him and a few others, 
d'he operations of the various columns in opening out the 
districts have closed with success ; tiie country' is ([uiet anti 
the chiefs evt;rywhere submitting. One ITiropean and two 
Beng.d regiments and a garrison Batter}' are to be withdrawn 
from 'Burma. Dr. Griesbach of th<; geological survey has 
tliscovered in Bhamo great alluvial d(;[)Osits of gold, and 
niuc.h lead ; anti as capital has bt;gun to come in from the 
.Straits, then; .st;ems a good prospect for mineral and mining 
industries. Mr. Oertel and Majtir Temple hax'e discoveretl 
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in thq, caves of Kawj^un, J,)ainathal and Hingi in Tcncs- 
serim, a valuable series of artistic remains extending Iroin 
the earliest liuddhist to our own times. Sir Alexander 
Mackenxie having coined home on furlough, Mr. Donald 
Sme.aton oiticiated lor him till the arrival of Air. I'. \Y. R. 
I” r\ , who holds the place till Sir Ale.xander's re.turn to the 
scene of his valuable labours. A serious lire has occurreil 
in Rangoon ; another in Prome burning down one-fourth of 
th(; cit}' ; and a succession of fires in Mandalay, destroying 
two miles of streets, 4,109 houses, and several valuables 
monasteries, with a loss of thirty lives. The liurma- 
C iiinese delimitation is at last agreed upon, and the 
relations of the two countries are all that could be wished. 

I he (.)rang Ka}'a still keejis the Pahang State in turmoil, 
in the Stkaiis’ .Si: 1 'n.i.Mi.Nrs. lie has been joined by 
several child's ; two I'-uropeans were murdered ; and at 
I'.dvan eight I'.uro[)eans and twenty-five Sikhs had to 
einrench themsel.' es in the jail. Sir C. Cle.menti Smith, 
the C'iovi;rnor, was absent at Singapore, and at first declined 
to send aid though, three war vessels wiae at h.and. 'I’he 
;ispi:ct of allairs is scriou', as there sirems to be a real 
grievance at bottom. When the Governor of Singaiiore 
asked the Degislative Council for $i 75,0':)0 for the P.ihang 
administration, only $100,000 wen; \’oted after a brisk 
debate in which the Governor of Pahang w'as severely 
censured, and it was statt;d that faith had not*ln;en kept 
with , the Sultan, who had asked only for a Kuropean to 
advise him, whereupon we had taken over the. administration 
of his territory against his will. An investigation seem-; 
much needed. The reports for the last quarter of TS91 
showed a falling off in e.xports of 10 and in imports of 12 
per cent. 

Raja Brook of Sak.vwak has returned to B()RXi;(.)' from 
his visit to Juirope. 'I'he Coffee crop of Ja\ a is estimated 
at 90,860 sacksj eijual to 495,430 piculs — 19,063 tons. 

The 1 * rench port of A eii Long was surprised by Chinese 
and Annamite pirates and the troops driven out with loss. 
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The Sikh regiment raised for IIoxc Koxo has arrived 
under the command of Col. Ikirrow ; but the barracks,, 
owing to some bungling, not being ready, the men are 
living uncomfortably in tents. 

In Jai-ax the elections, conducted amid much disorder 
anil loss of life, havt; given i.jo Rikento (Alinisteralist) and 
150 Minto (I’opular) members, d'hc Mikado has appointed 
a commission of sevtm, including Counts Ilo, Shojiro, Soyi- 
jima, Terashima Muneni^ri, and \bscount Gomoth Takishj. 
to report on a draft revision of the treaties with the Western 
Rowers. A great lire in J'okio destroyed twenty streets 
with 5,000 houses and a loss of forly-thna; lives. 

In China, the annual audience granted to ambass.adors by 
the limperor has not taken [jlace owing to their own absurd 
disunion, and want (\'i savoir fa ire. It was discovered that 
last year’s audience ilid not taki.; place in the palace — as it 
should, d'he Germ. in Minister, who is the Doyen, thought 
it a matter of little ingiortance, but the h'reiich and Russian 
held out for the palace, 'riie, hinglish proposed a compro- 
mise which the others accejited, that’* this ye.ar it might 
take place anywhere., provided that ne.xt year it took jilace 
in the. Palace, d'he Prince d'sing asked them to send in a 
writum memorial ; but the President of the 'J'sung-li-Vamen 
linding it headed with the words “ whtn'eas the Sovereigns 
of the W estern States are thi; eipials of llis Majesty the 
Pbnperor,” threw back the memorial and refused all 
discussion. 

'I'he Protestant Missions at Chinho and Kien-ning have 
been attacked and plundered, but no lives were lost. I'he 
'rsung-li-Vamen issued orders for the arrest of Chauhan, 
the chief plotter in circulating the Anti-Christian proclama- 
tions ; and the Vic(.;roy’s deputy actually went to Hunan, 
for this*|:)urpose, but returned without accomplishing it. 'I'he 
Imperial troops hav’e again routed the rebels with great 
slaughter. J'iie report of the first year’s trade at Chung 
King, the port 1,500 miles, up the Yanglse River opened 
to foreign traffic March 1S91, shows a great increase, which 
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however is counterbalanced by losses from diversion of 
traffic from Ichan.L; and 1 (ankow. The customs’ receipts were 
Taels 23,51^,02-1 against the previous year's Tls. 1,521,715 ; 
the exports (chii;lly tea, silk and cotton) w(;Ve Tls. ioo.9.[ 7.000 
against Tls. 13,^00,000; the imjjorts were; 'Tls. 134.000,000, 
among which .\merican Drills w<ire more by 263,000 pieces, 
ami shirtings by Sc)7,ooo {)iecc:s, than last year ; while Indian 
yarns rose to 1,136,000 piculs and I-higlish to 73,(j(xx 
China is .said to have simt troo[)s to the Pamir to maintain 
its rights but withtirawn them on th(“ remonstrance of 
Russia. 

The Garri.son of Mkrx is increased by two Regiments. 

In Pi:ksia a heavy snowstorm did much damage in iVpri! 
to the tel(\graphs, which are now being worked on the 
Duplex system. Cholera has appi'ared at Mashetl and 
extendeil to Sabzawar and Nishapur. The Tobacco mono- 
poly has been compromised for the paynutnt of /, 50o,(jr.<.) liy 
the* Shah, who mkes over all the; com))aiiy’s assets, e.xcept 
cash and i;.\portable tobacco th<; sum to be; paid in four 
month.s. Russia at ‘once ofktred to su[jply th<; money, but 
th(; Shah had the good st.n.st; to tledine, and he has sought 
a loan in London, through the. Im[)eria! Rank of i’er.sia, 
guaranteetl by the customs of Southern Persia. 

In Tt KK.i:\' Sir I'. Clare I'cjrd h.is lx.-eii well receiVial on 
succeeding the lamented Sir William \Vhite. A 'Tiffiacco 
Monopoly has been (|uietly and succe.ssfully ‘carried out ; 
the Ottoman Railway Company has given a dividend 
of 5 per cent. whiU; carrying forward ,C 1 2.000 ; and a line, 
iJ.Jj miles long, has been opened between iJroussa and 
Moudania on the Sea of Marmora, wh(;nce a daily steamer 
runs to Constantinople. The revenue for last year is stated 
to be /, 780,000 anti the. expenditun; /. 660,000, leaving a 
surplus of .;^'i 20.000. 'The rebellion in \'emen ‘has at 
length been quelled ---all the towns being retaken, and only 
the mountain tribe's remaining unsubdiu;d. Of these the 
Lrdjib (numbering oo.oool have submitted, each chief 
giving one son as a hostage. All active opposition has 
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ceased ; and reforms are being carrietl oul in the adminis- 
tration. The Armenian Ihitriarch, having resigned, in order 
to call the Sultan s allenlion to the alleged grievances of 
the Armenians, he was ordered to tlraw up and present a 

memcmial. We.regret to hetar that Wassa Pasha, (jovernor 

. . . . 

of tin; L(-l)anon. is in a dying condition. 

,^In Iboi'i, th(.' Khedive lias been decorated with th(^ 

<hC. Ih ; aiivl the tardy d(;livery of the Sultan’s firman com- 

jfletes th(i fonn.ility of tin; accession of Abbas Pasha. 1 f.is 

brother. Prince; Mehenu t .Mi, proceeds to \denna to com- 

[jk;te his ( diic.ition, though th<; laU; Khedive intendc;d 

him for (fxforil. ['he ill advisetl atUanpt to r(;move the 

.Sinai I’eninsula fiMin higvjitian rule was frustrat<;d by the 

lirinness of the ^■omle■ Khedive;, and tlu; vigilance of .Sir 

ICvclyn Paring, deservedly rais(;d to a well (;arned pe(;rage, 

as Lord C romer, lor long and great s«.;rvices both in 

India and Lg\pt. 'Du; hitch caus(;d b)' this event 

has not increased the, .Sultan’s authority. in Lgypt : anil 

# 

Mukhtar Pasha, who used the occasion for trving to inter- 
fere in the ailminislration, w:.\s shai'ply rebuked by the 
Khedive in public and reporteif to C?onstantinople. Thi; 
.Sultan gave, a ctmeiliatory rt;])l\', and ordered Mukhtar in 
futuri; to be (;ari:ful. A ni;w briilgi; has been o[jeneil over 
till; Nik; at Cairo. The judicial reforms ha\e been com- 
pl(;ted : and there are n.itive judges of aji^ieal all ov'er 
Lgypt, depimdeut only on the Minister of justice ; the legal 
C'ollege is giving great satisfaction. As the ])rizes recently 
offered for fvnglish in schools excited the.-ji.-alousy of P’ ranee, 
Artin Pasha has decided on not allowing any jirivate jiri/.es 
for Liiglish or Prerich, Dr. Milton chief of the Kasr 
Klein Hospital is [iro.secuting the, J^osphorc for „/'io^ooo, 
damages, for .scurrilous attacks on surgical practice in that 
hospital. P ri.mch obstinacy blocks thi; way for reducing, by 
25 per cent., the Port and Lighting dut;s of Ale.xandria, of 
which shij)pers complain much. The proi)OHal for investing 
surplus General P'unds (now nearly 2,000,000) in Kurop(;an 
Stocks, so as to have investments divided eipially between 
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foreign unci Icjcul stocks, is favourably entertained by the; 
Caissc dc la Dctlc. Col. Kitchener succeeded General 
Grenfells as Sirdar, Col. Settle replacjng the former as 
Inspector General of bolice. One hundred Dervishes, on 
camc'.ls, from Syarda in the Soudan, plundered Serra, 30 
miles N. of Wadi Haifa, and c^ot off safe, though pursued 
hotly. Mahdism is said now to he. e.vtinct as a rc;ligiouS 
movem(;nt in the Soudan, though the; Khalifa is enabled to 
maintain a military tyranny with the aid of the; Ilaggara tribe. 

Mr. J. dt; Morgan has already done much at Houlak. He 
is sc;curino the; Mus(;um aoainst fire, enlarging it to nc-arlv 
double its present size, and setting out the additional rooms 
with objects too long packed away by his predc;c(;ss(jr. 
Among tht;se are 163 mummies of pri{;sts of Ammon, a 
collection of bronze idols found at Sakarah, and a number 
of stone slabs with sketches in black and colours ; and he is 
arranging for the .safe transport from .Sakarah of i 2 largi; 
stelae of th<* Vth and \ Ith dynasties, d'he great icnujh; 
at Mc;mphis is lieing exeaxatetd. .■\nu)ng rec(.;nt finds are 
several inscrijition's at tin; 1 st cataract by Sa\ce 

belonging to th<; Xth Dynasty, which is thus shown to 
have ruled also in the; South ; and caf fragments of a 
Dictionary of 3 if not 5 languages, whie!i i)romise.s to be. 
of great utility' to Philology: it is oi course on brick. 

'Phe Protocol of the; .Sue;z Canal Sanitary Conference held 
at Venice has be;e;n signeel by 12 of the i.j countries re[)re- 
se;ute;d by it. Its main fe;atures are; that ships with clean 
bills of health pass' fre:e;ly' ; ships suspecteal will be; de;taineel 
at Meise.s’ Wells, and after disinfe;ction will jiroceed ; while 
infc;cted ships must land their passengt rs, be thoroughly^ 
disinfected anel have; a le:»nger eletention. The rules will 
ne)t cause much delay', as statistics show that in the past 7 
years only' 50 .ships woulel have come under th(;ir operation. 

In C\ I’KUs there; is much eli-sceinte.-nt, because the; heavy'" 
tribute of ^92,000 a year 10 Turkey' prevents any'thing 
being sjjcnt on works for the improvement and prosperity 
of the island, d'he Imperial Government is asked to aid. 
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A plague of locusts has fallen on both Ali;ii.r*s and 
M okocxx). Sir C. I'hian-Srnith’s Mission Kxtraordinary to 
the Sultan of Mf'rocco after being detained by heavy rains 
reach safely and. was well rec(;ived by the people, tin? 

Sultan himself ivatching its (;ntry from a to^iVer on the walls. 
Sir Charh'S had two audiences, and tin; Sultan on receiving 
rile Oueen’s k;tti;r said lu; would do his best to further 
friendshij) with Kngland and to eiicouragi: trade. He has 
named 2 commissioners to discuss the proposed treaty, ahil 
a committet: of merchants to hi,;lp ; but an attack of I )engue 
fever has prostrated the mission for a time, ddie I'rench 
legation showed its hostility by not st;nding a represent;!- 
tivi; t<^ see Sir Charles start, as is th.e custom ; but with the 
ad\ ent ol' a ne.w l''r(sich Minisl<;r the fi-.eling is more cor- 
dial. d'he Sherif of \Va/an — under h re.nch protiartion- - 
is intriguing with tlie rebe.l Sh<.-.iish ol Angera, against 
whi.)m troojis .aix', l)eing despatched l)y the Sultan. 

In Ai kk'a w('. liavc had successful. expeditions, 

against Cariinoo who in 1 So 1 n.‘pulse([ an attack with loss; 
— against 'I'ambi which was captured*; — against raiders 
near I’atliurst ; —and finally against the Jt^bus and I'.gbas, 
wlio hail com[)lete!y imiicded tradt* and were threatening 
laigos. 'I'hf y in fact anticipatt.d our att.ick, but were 
repulsetl and lost I'obo from which, as our base of opera- 
tions, we occupietl Magushin, aiul, alter a .4. dajs’ stub- 
born light, "Jebuode, killiii^g 400, includiing C(.j cliiefs, with 
a loss of .] killed, and 3 otliccrs and .p men wounded, 
'flu; king, whose, forces had mustered strong, was 

ca[jtured by Captain Cordon ; this has resulted in the sub- 
mission of the whole tribe, and the trade route is open through 
their territor\- tliougli still blocked in that of the I'igb.is. 
'flit.; b'rench and Knglish Delimitation Commission unfor- 
tunately fell out at Dahar, and ha\'e since continued their 
labours :ipart, on [larallel lines, each lor liimsclf. In the 
Congo .State, Captain Ponthier destroyed two stronghokis 
of slave-raiding Arabs, freeing 250 slaves. Prance has 
v^oted S6o,ooo fres. for the Soudan and 3,000,000 fres. for 
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1 )ah(;mey, thi; of which after sendinef an impudent 

challenge sei/(;d (> nifa'chants, 2 missionaries an<l 3 nuns as 
hostacres, and ihrcatenexl to attack Jk rto Novo. d'he 
J' rench forces, raised to over 5,000, have bccupietl \\'h\ dal) 
tli(* chief pf)rt f)f ] )alionie\' and the whole, coast is block. ided : 
fiLjhtini.^ is e.Kpected. 

k'rom Cl -NIK. VI. Ai uic.v, ria d'ri[)oli, we learn that Com- 
mandant .Monleil h.as explore.d the country from Say on th(' 
K’y;er to lkirat)na on Lake Chad -a liiKt, north of which is 
I'rench and South I'nj^lish “ inlluence.” lie is now ov<‘r a 
jc.ar away, — in l\lay, tHpi, he w.is at Oi^aduku, capital of 
.Massi, tiointf to SokoLo, and in Janu.ary last was at K.ano 
m.akinjr for Konka, capit.il (jf Ilornou. Another c-xphjrer, 
Lieut. Mizon, met INI. IJrazza in April at Coinasa on a branch 
of the Sant;.'i Kivc'.r. 1 hi travan’sed ..15.) rnih.-s in an unknown 
country between ^'obu and Comasa, with onl\' S natives ! 
lie. claims to h,iv(t solve tl several t>eo_eraphical [eroblems 
about the Niv^etr and Conoo rivta's. d he. l i'ench are 
naturally very jubilant, and declare that soon .Xh^iers, C.'oneo 
.and .SiaK;eal shall meet at l.ake; Chad. 

•Sr. Hia.i \.\ seems tf) lose t^round since it ceas:.‘d to be; a 
coalino statie.en and a naval yard. Its re-,ve niie: for 
was e)nly , {,8.72s and its etxpendilure — ;l elelicit of 

.{ .i<-^ b which th(;re. is no chance of im*.e;tinc;', as tlu-n- are nej 
loc.il means lor iniprovine- the: re:ceipts. 

b'rom .S. .XiKie .v, Air. Rhexli;s the jere-inier h.is ])jid 
Lnt^land a se:cond visit; and Natal has semt Sir John 
Robinson and M;*. Ci. M. Sutton to cenife-r with Lord 
Knulsford on the; objectie)ns ae-ainst the orantiner of Repre- 
sentative Covernment. On the other hand, iM 1-. Simean has 
been deletrated by the ])arl\- oj)posed to such ti grant. Ap- 
[dications for 300 farms in Ma.she-)nalanel she>w that it is 
making its way. A temi)orary bridge over the \Aaj river 
at l>e:thulia now enables trains to run from Cape Town via 
Last London to 35 miles of Johannesburg. 

In E.vsr Ai Kie .V, the disaster on the Nyiissa Lake 
was succeeded by the surprise of an outlying post of Fort 
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Johnson and the capture f)f a ^-pounder gvin. ‘ The 
Missionaries and Mr. Johnson do not seem to agree very 
well, rile Commissioners’ hands will be strengthened by 
the placing of 2 s teamers on the Lake. 'I'he rebel Witus 
\v<M'e attacked b)- CaiMain Rogers ; l)nt havnng no guns he 
could not take their stockades and hatl' to retreat afum 
inllicting heavy loss. Mr. Portal tin;n went up* with 2 
llompanies f)! ^Marines, and seized tliir ringl< adc:rs whom he 
now has imprisonetl at Mombasa. An expedition ag;iinst 
the \\ abura was also succa ssful. b rom Mombasa, Captain 
rdatdonalil re.jjorts tlial from the c<.)ast the lirst "Jo miles r)f 
the new Paihvay present no dilln uliy at all, and the rest 
’ll- ill inks will sliow no s<.‘iions oiu:s. riu* Hindu residents 
«»t’ Zanzibar iiavc indii^najuly rclut(*d l!u‘ asscM’tlon ol the 
Anii-Slavrry Socict)' ihal lh(‘y lc*nd nioimy lo slavu raitlini^ 
Aralis. I hu (baanan 1 bist Atrica C.'<)in[»any lias just do 
x'lai'ftl a di\'i(K i:d of 5 ])<.a*ct'nt. on |‘nd\.*r<jnlial sliarn.s. Ikiron 
SikIcii lias oxjxrllcvl anolhor of Wissinan’s ])arlizans. 1 )r. 
Ikacrs, ha\'inL; rcro\a rc*d from a bad Icvnr, ha*s joinud thcj 
An:j;lo-< ikaanan I >Hiinitali(>n t 'oniniisf^ion ; Init disai;'rccinn' 
wilh tlu ISaajn, h<* threatened to-i'esi^n, and now awaits the 
corning- iht)roiL^li in\a ^stij^ation into tin* whrde systcrni of 
adininisiiMiion by J )r. Ka) ser, chief i)\ tlu*. Colonial Section 
of ilie iJorlin [^on i«ui < 'llicts Ibiron von lUilow, Civil 
L^overnor C)f K iliinani.iro, liaxan;.^ w.irned all .Missionaries 
to <|uit the*. te-rriLories ol tlu* Moschi tri’oe whom he" '/May 
[)re[jarinL;' to exKaaninaie;* Mr. Portal ja'ote-sted on behalf 
of the M issionari(.‘S. d lu^ Mosclii however havcm'outed the 
Ikiron, who lost one out of his five. Luropeans, his one gun 
and TOO of his 150 Soudanese, nnd was himself wounded: 
they retreated to Conga, <-v;icnating l''ort M.irang. 'I he 
Missionaries are safe. 'The Italians at Massowah have 
been •t;ngagi;d in succtissfnlly repulsing 500 Dervishes 
who made a raid on llaria; two Amirs wert; killed and 
the plunder recoveret). 'The Portuguese are still troubled 
with insurgents on the Last coast. Regardinrr the state 
of atlairs at l.^ganda we are unwilling, in the absence 
Nr;w sr.RiE.s. vol. iv. o 
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of dirf:ct news from Captain Lugard, to accept all that 
is said in the papers ; but we cannot avoid expressing our 
disgust at the now well known and onl^' too long con- 
tinued opposition of the two rival missionary bodies, in 
flagrant violatic>n of our Great Master’s direct command. 

The nourishing island of Maurith s was’ visited on the 
29th A[iril by a terriljle hurricane, which demolished many 
public buildings, besides 24 church(^s, nearly all the houses 
of, Port Louis, and half of the sugar crop. The loss of 
life has been immense. A rc;li(d' loan of 60,000 is asked 
for from tlie Imperial Gov<.;rnment, repayable in 25 years, 
d he island is fortunately provisioned tor 4 months. The 
Governor was absent in i'.ngland when this catastrophe 
occurred. A Mansion-house fund has been rais<.‘d .ind 
remitted; but tin; Imperial (Government has, up to date, 
done nothing — not even remitting the heavy (uiota of 
/,26o,ooo which Mauritius pays as its military contribution 
to the h'.mpire. 

'I'he Piji islands’ re port for the jjast year shows a great 
advance; in prosperU}'. The revamue was exceed- 

ing that of 1890 ]))■ /, 4,000. d'he total trade return was 
^,727,000, of which /,5<-)o,ooo were exports, against 
/,’364 .ooo in i S90. 

In Ai’S'I'kai ia, tlu; most im|)ortant t;vent (d' this /juarter 
is tin; new regulation for the introiluction of Kanaka labour 
into ( Kieensland, for 10 years, d hat it formerly was ac- 
companierl by some abuses and evils is utnh niable, though 
these; have br;cn grossly e.xaggerated ; and others eloubtless 
may r)ccur, in spite of the provisions and precautions of 
tin; (.iovernment. Yet the introduction of mor<; labourers 
is a necessity in (Queensland, as in the rest of Australia. 
Parts are unsuited to Kuro[)ean labour, and in others 
luiropeans will not work, or hnd no work — at Sydney ro less 
than 7,000 were unem[)loyed. The Indian Go\ernment 
docs not see its way to allow coolie immigration, probably 
owing to insufficient guarantees; and the lion. Mr. Play- 
ford, after visiting India for this purpose, has returned with 
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the conviction that sour grapes arc not good. Kxcept the 
rapidly dying out Pol3'nesian, no other is available. The. 
worst feature of i^he matter is that the other colonies of the 
group have tahon Queensland to task and censured its 
()ovt;rnment for |)a.ssing the act, and ileclared that the 
introduction of Asiatic and other colouretl labour in Australia 
is inadmissible. A conference on tlui subject is pVojected 
for July, in which, needless to say, Queensland will take no 
part. If the colonies begin to snub and criticise each Oliver, 
there.; is an end to all chance of Feileration. Some of the 
statr.smen still talk about it. and 'I'asmania is trying to 
reopen negociatiens, l.iut the; itl(;a seems at best abso- 
lutelv dcji'mant. I^f)rtl Knutslonl has lio\ve.V(n* got the. 
colonie s to fonmilate; th(.-ir statistics in tuturi; on a uniform 
|)lan. 'I'he long continueel drought, which had cau.sed great 
incotiv<;nien(.'(! and loss, lias terminated with an abundant 
rainf.ill. cxclom* has swe[)t over part of the couutr) 

causing much damage. Sir I homas Adder’s exploring 
e>:[)(alition is about to be reconstructed. I'ln.; new office 
of Militar)^ advise:!* and Ins])ector oT* .Sj.ores for Australia 
has been giv<*n to I...I. C(.)l. Warman. I'v.A. The local 
h'.asler mameuvres had to be generally abandoned, lor 
economical reasons. 

The following returns show the state', of Imamv.'s lor the 
c[uarLer ending 31 March : 

\’ i< "ix.'UiA*. — Revenue ,^2,0 1 d.oi'x », less li)' oS.ooo than 
in )S(>i ; cii.stoms less by ,/27,(.)oe): returns from public 
works 1)3' ioS,ooo, including 7(.).oo(j less lor rail\va3 s. 
Tht; exci.se; however increased by ^^45,000. 

SvDMA'. — Revenue; /.A.g iex,ooo, an increase of ,-{,'2 1 4,500 
over ihe;i ; custc:)ms were; greate;r 1)3'' /, 500,e.)00 ; Rail\va3 S 
by ^^'20,e)00. 

Se)tr i ii Aus i’u.vi-l.x (Adelaide). — Ixeve-nue 773,60)0; 
Fxpenditure /.'664, 100 — the credit l)alance; be:ing 107,500. 
A elecrease; e)f ,^S,ooo in the customs w;is e'.e)unterbalanced 
by a large; increase.; in Railways, Lanel anel Ince)me; taxe;s. 

OuKKNSLAM) (lirisbane;) shows an increase of ,;/'27,ooo 
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ovtir ihc rcvcmie of 1S91 ; and Wi;si' Ai stralta (Forth) 
shows an oxccss of Fov'oiuui over Expenditure of ,/r4S,o65, 
leavinj^ a credit Ijalance of /, 166,000. ^ 

At Sydney (.} new members were added 'to the Let^islative 
Council, raisin” the number to 76 ; and in iuture the pre.ro- 
oativ'e of mercy, as in (.'anada, will be excrci.sed not l)y th(^ 
Cjovernor but by the Ex(;cutive. d'he premier, the Hon. 
j\lr. Hibbs, has come on a visit to I'.n^land. At ^Melbourne 
a .dissolution in April eiuU'.d in ihi; return of 46 mini- 
st(n'ialists, 25 opposition. 13 independemt, and 11 labt)ur 
candidate's. (.)f this total of 95, there are 52 for, and 43 
ai^ainst the “ one man one \ote ” cry. i'he Hon. Mr. Shiels 
continuers as I'reanicrr, witli a reconstructed ministry which 
include.s Sir Graham Ihary. A committee ol 3 is invexsti- 
oatint^ the; charge s maele' ao.iinst Mr. haldy. later lur.'iel e)f the 
Failway I )iri)artmernt. 'I'lie Hem. Mr. Fia\ feerel w.is ele> 
feralerd on a \'e)te; e)f want of eteenfule-ncer by 21 ao’.'u’nst 24 
veAtrs, anel has beren re‘i)laceel by Mr. 1 lolderr as Fremier anel 
'rre.asuie'r. 

X i:\\ Zi Ai..\M> is .le)urishin”'. 'The; Ireasure-r’s estimate'. 
e)f erustenns (Z, t .025, eie )0, * which was /,(.)S,(X)e.) eeve’r ther 
customs of iSeji) w.'is exeere'elerel in aertual rerceipts by 
Z^OeXOiXA Railwa\' rere-eipis we-re.', / .^.tnX) <.)ver tin.;- e.'sl imater ; 
anel the.' nrvernue ,{> 2ei5.e.^()e“) eever the; e-xpe-nelitiire. Gf thi.s 
^ieje>,oe:)0 t;<->t;s te) jeay oil lU.-iatiu”' de-bt, ,{'3e'.'>oo will be*, 
iistrd in reiaelmakinj^, eric., and y{,i6=^,uou will* be; carrie;el 
forward, d'he;; Ixirl of (Mas^eevv has succeejreleel Le)rd Onslow 
as Governejr. 'Fhe' C ieeve-rnment e/ef "I'.\s,\i,\.\ia h.is found it 
necessary to order an inejuiry into the failure e:)r the Vkin 
V>iemen’s Land F>ank. At the X i.w H liiiRini-.s the; dual 
Anglo-Fre;nch centred is inte;rferin!4 with Fritish d'rade. 
Sir J'liomas McIIwraith in admitting' it te.) be unfair to 
Fritish inlerrests, re*ce>mme'nded the impeirtation of 'more 
Fritish serltle;rs as an alternative; to simple annexation. 

In Can.vda accusatie)ns continue to be made in the 
interests of jxirty strife;; some Ministers of New Frunswick 
arc now aeleltxl te) tho.se; formerly accused at Ottaw'a and 
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Oiurbec ; anti Mr. Mta'ccr has bt'cn put on trial with bthcr.s. 
T''n<^lan(l refust;d to abroi^att? her free -trade principles. 

f 

(leclinincr the prt.;'‘iosal that she .should denounce the “most 
favoLiretl nation ’’ eJaust; in ht;r treatit'.s, ('specially with 
llelL^iuin anti t Germany, in return for whi«h Canada offered 
a i>referenlial tariff with tht^ Cnittrd Kinj^dom, of \vhich all 
'parti(ts are bt i^innin^- to set! the importance as the g’reat 
customer ft)r all kinds of Canatlian [U'oduct!. The attent[)t 
to makt! a reasonable commercial tr(!aty with the Uni'ted 
States failttd signally. Mr. lllaint! insisted on a Commercial 
L(!aeii(* between tile two. with common tariffs ao'ainst 
k.mdand ; this tif’ ctairst; could not e\'en l)e discussed. In 
r.uliam(!nt, the. Liberal itiotion, that as I'.noland admitted 
all C inadi.m [)roduce free, Canada should reduct' its duties 
i-n llritish ;.;oods aiul i;i\'e. })relen‘nti.il rates was defeated 
by the Conservatix'es pollin-> <)S \ otes against iht! Lib(!ral 6.|. ; 
but tht! toll on t;rain passino- tht! St. Lawrence has been 
lowered lor wheat cominc;' tt* th(! Cnitt'd K.in!.^dom only, 
which w<.' hail as ;i first step towryals a real commercial 
um'(in betw(!(.*n the two countries, 

Mtsmwhile Canad.a thrives apace. 'The Cttnsus returns 
for iSt^i <4ive 75 - Industrial estal.)li.shments aQ-ainst 
in I (SS I ; the numbers (;mi)loy(!tl as 367 , 4()6 
.against 25.1.045 ; and the capital invarsted in *machin(!ry 
and tools as $Se>,c)(V),(XX.). d'h.e Rev(!nue was ,^46,655 ,ooc), 
the decrt.ast! of .$4,en>:),ngo b(!in,o for sugar tluties r«;mittetl ; 
and the 'Exports ('xc(!(!d(;d those ol r8(.)<)-()i by .‘ji r 2,000,000. 
riicre W'as a surplus of .$2,245,000. t.'anada has 7,015 
ve.ssels, with a total tonnage, of i,t.)05,475. d'he total 
mineral products, including l^ricks and stone for buikling, 
are returned at ,000,000. Among these the principal 
mctnjlic returns were : Nickel, 555. t (>5 ; copper. 7,756 ; 

/■ 1 85, 097; silver, ,/^S 1,436; iron. ,^'30.407; lead. 
;ik'5,r2i ; platinum, ^^2,000; and antimony, ,^12. Coal 
gave .4 t’55^’4 3’ > petroleum, /, 20(^.909 ; and asbestos, 
^200,000. The official census of the Indian population 
gives 121,638, with 13, .420 children of age for school, of 
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whom *7, 5 74 attend, and are well taught. Progress is being 
made in teaching habits of settled life and industry. 

The Government Railways show a dt^ficit which it is 
proposc;d to meet by economy in tin; number of trains and 
employes. A seKious strike on the Pacific tiailway, which 
had ext(;iKled to 3,000 miles of the line, was fortunately 
ended soon by arbitration. The Postmaster-( jeneral’s' 
annual report slates receijits at $3,37.1.000, and e.xpenditure 
at .$.4., 020, 000 : and that the Japan and China mail traffic 
via Canada is increasing. 

The Pehring Sea Seal P'isheries difficulty is happily in a 
fair way to settlement by .Arbitration. hAch party prepares 
immediately a statement of its case, giving a copy to the 
Arbitrators and to the other side, who within 3 months 
may submit, if they choosii, a counter statememt ; and 3 
months after that, the. Arbitrators must give their award : 
damages for losses in the interim are to follow the award. 
Ptfilh parties .undertake to forbid, and as f.ir as ])Ossible to 
prevent sealing, excej^ the num))er fi.\(?d as needed for the 
natives. The arrangtanent is to last till October, 1893, or 
to expire after 2 months’ notice. The United Stales hav(^ 
named as Commissioners Mr. Justice Harlan of the U..S. 
Supreme Court and Senator Morgan of Alabama ; as .Agent 
for preparing their ca.se Mr. P'oste.r ; .and as Counsel to help 
in so doing Mr. Phelps, Mr. James C. Carter of New York, 
and Judge Henry lilodgett of t.he U..S. District Court. 
"The Pritish Commissioners are Lord Hannen, and .Sir 
John Thompson, K.'C. M.G.. Canadian Minister of Justice; 
the Hon. C. H. "ru|)[)t.*r is Agent for preparing the case, 
with Air. Chri.stoi)her Robinson and the Hon. W. H. Cross, 
M.P.j as Coun.sel. The Canadian .Sealers sent in claims 
for compensation for not having been allowetl to catch 
seal, amounting to .$650,000 : they have been reduced to 
$385,000, An idea of the wholesale destruction of seals 
may be got from the figure — 400,000 — ^caught in the Seas 
north of Newfoundland alone. 

General Herbert, who has presented a ll.ittering report 
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on the Militia, is preparing a scheme for Canadian defence, 
including the frontiers, 4,000 miles, and several points 
on the Pacific .sViore. At present tht^re is not one large 
modern gun in tlie l^^ominion ! 

A tornado has ju^t passed over Ouebec and Montreal doing 
gn.'at damage, d(‘stroving houses with much loss of life. 

Nkw FouxDi.ANi) at first rtyected the offer of Canada to 
return to the s/afus of i.S.Sc;. but finally accepted it, as the 
retusal lailed to movci Rngland to recogni/ce the Newfoiwid- 
land recijiroeity 'Treaty with the United States. A com- 
mitU'e of both Houses is discussing the Trench Shore 
(]ueslion, the bill for settling which was rej(;cted by the 
I louse of Assembly as having been altcretl by the Premier 
after the d<.;l(.;gates had arranged its points. 'The actual 
temporary act was laatcwed for z years, and the utodus 
vil'cndi \s'\\\\ J"'ranc(; till the end of 1892. Returns show the 
Rex'enuf; as being in iH.Sp, $1.362,8.13; 1890, .$1,45,1,336; 
in i<X(;i, .$ 1 ,55.|.< )oo ; the last 10 months’ ‘revenue e.xceede.d 
th('. expenditure by $1,350,000 ; and Ijoth exports and 
imports are increjasing, es[)ecially a*s regards the United 
Kingilom, 'I'he del»t is .$6,100,000. An interesting rejiort 
has been drawn uj) showing the great mineral and forest 
resources of the Island, as y<;t cpiite untouched. The 
diminished price, of Cod has preventefl a greatetr dev'clop- 
ment of rt;v'enue. 

W'l.sT IxDii-.s. — 'The suite of jiublic hading in Jamaic.v is 
strongly agitated for a more extensive jiopular rejiresenta- 
tion in the (lovernment. The intense e.xcitement is (‘X- 
tremedy pronounced ; and as much di.ssatisfaction prevails, a 
political concession seems (juite called for. At the P.\ii.\mas 
an outburst of public .syunpathy was shown towards the 
editor of the A^assau (J uardiau, iinjirisoned l>y the Judge 
for criticising his judicial comluct. The people sent a 
deputation to the Governor, protesting against the high- 
handed exercise of power ; and after htfaring them th<; 
Governor ordered the prisoner’s immediate release. 'I'he 
Chief justice, who at first protested against the Governor’s 
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warrant, is said to have resigned and to intend appealing 
to the Home Government. A return from the Li:iavAKi> 
IsLAMts <'ives R(;venue at i 19,359,' Expeiidiuiro at 

^ I . 

/■i 14,199, Imports at ,/'45 1,760, and Exports at .^ 5 i 3 ’ 557 - 
likiTisif ( ita wA .seems likely to rise in favuKr as one of the 
golil-[)roducin}^ districts of th(^ worhl. The finds an^ in- 
erttasintj annually, tind are situated in the. one locality: 
In it‘^.S.1 it gave 250 oz. ; in i<S85 — 939 oz. ; in i SS6 
6,5 [S oz. ; in 1S87- 11,906 oz. ; in iS8<S — 14,570 oz. ; in 

I 889- -28,^82 oz. ; in 1890 — 62,575 oz. ; in 1891— 101,297 
oz. : this year’s yiidtl already exceeds the total for 1891. 

()l■.n ^AK^' : \\ e note, with ri^gna, tin; deaths during lla- 
(luarter, of Col. G. R. tiloodlellow. C. I.IC, of th(^ Political 
I )e[)artment : — the lion. P'ramji .\ussir\van ji Patel, oner of 
the first native members o( th<- llombay Legislative Council, 
distinguished for his charities and his efforts for female 
education, and called the “ Nestor of the P.ir.sees ’’ ; — Sh(;lkh 
( diulam Muhammad Khan I>aha<lur, J'ixtra .Assistant Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, sometinn; Political Ag. •nt with 
Cavagnari in Caubul, and Member of the Kashmir Cinincil 
of State:- Sir II, L. llarrisou. Member of the Re\enue 
Hoard, .and (fommissitmer of the Police .ami Chairman of 
the Corporation of Calcutta -Sir Lewi:; Pelly, K.C-S.L, 
M.P., late' of thi; Political Dejiariment, who did good .serxace 
in Persia, Zanzibar and India;- Genl. Sir \\A Russell, Part., 
C.Ik. who scM'ved in the .Mutiny Miss .Amelia P». halw.ards. 
the well-known Lady-lggyptol<\gisl, who k:ft her fortune 
— about ^^400 a ye'ar — to found a chair for Ina* favourit*' 
stiuly ; — Gienl, Sir Erancis Morley, K.C. 15 ., who serv'cd 
umler Nai)ier in .Scindh and Gough in the Punjab ; Genl. 
Sir d'homas Hooke Pearso:i, C. 15 ., whose services extended 
from the days of Runjit Sing in India to the Crimean War; — 
(lenl. Sir W. H. Noble, R.A., who took j^art in the Afghan 
war : — .Sir .Ale.xamUa* Campbell, Lieut. -Governor of Ontario, 
and a distinguisne(.I Canatlian .Statesman : — His Highness 
the Maharajah of Ulwar, an enlightened Indian Prince, 
whose early and sudden death is a great loss to his .State, 
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and to the distinoruishctd body of Indian Administrators ; 
Ste[)hen Austin, the celebrated Oriental Print('r -M. • 
Joseph Martin ihe I'rench Mxplon'r who aften* trava^rsin^’ 

]\lons;oiia last year, died latcdy at Khokand -iha llc^yn. 

Mitchc^ll Solomon, C.M.(i., of Kintjston,. Jamaica, iM^nnlx r 
ot th(‘ L(!i4islati\'(‘ Council and Gustos of St. .Ann ; -John 
I )on4las Sandford, sornetina* Judicial G'ommissiorntr of 
Ihirma and them of ^lysort!*, — General d'homas .Augustus 
C^ale\^ who sea'vctd in the' Indian Muting' ; — the' emiilent 
SeinitiL: scholar Isiilore Lex^b, and Pre.)f. |osci)h liudemz, 
tin* we:ll-kno\vn IMn!(.ao4lsl of luula Pe:slh ; Nursiny' Kao, a 
learnt'd nali\'e astrononua' of V’i/aana^ram ; -( k P. Sandea*- 

se)n etf the- Mysore'. Idephant Kheeldas; — C'a[)tain \\\ Grant 
Stairs, (iue ol Stanle'.y's school, who had Just re'acheal the*. 
/ambo;:i with th(! nmiains of tin.* Kataiyi^a cs\i>'‘dition. after 
a \-ear’s ex[)loration ; - anel ( ietneral Albea't b \ le lie. b’.S.I., 
late.* Chief G(nnmission<*r e)t' lUirma. wJiosit s(*r\ac('s in India 
ehite iVtjm i N ] i. • , 

I Jilin Pasha is reported to be elejad ; but we are: luippy 
to say that the' re-peirl still lacks auth<*nt'ici t\'. 


T -7, 





RKMKWS AND N0T1(;KS. ' 

r. 27ic /.iviil f>f Jhiftsh i)y 15, H. I5 ai»kn-P(>\v[ i.r,, (M.lv 

(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 5 \ ols- d'liis is a truly Jiionuinental roinpila- 
tion nt ^•ast resL-aroh, L^rral lal)()ur, and ])ninslakint; aeciirae.y. Il is a. 
standard book, and tho name of its author alone is a •a;uarantee of exeel- 
leiiQe. 'I’ho fji-a part of the work consists of a <'ha[)ter devoted to ('ertain 
i^eneral facts and luatiires about the land, the (dimate, harvests, irrigation 
of rivers, which are likely to need e\j»laining to fhiglish readers. After 
ih.'it a general skete h of the Land-Tenure.-s Is given, in wliich the 111 . iln 
features of landholding — the aggregation of cultivating groui)s called 
“ \ illages is first of all dealt with, d'he mistakes of many of tlui (.‘:nli«*r 
writt-'r.', about villages are csxplaincd, and c-specially the im])ortant differenc'c 
betwec‘n villages held in shares (as in the I'anjab) and villages held (as in 
Southern, W estern, and (Jenlral Jndiai by i.solated landholdta's, is pointed 
(jut ; these forms are distinct in origin, and it is ex])laincd how the 
“co-shaied” villages grew u[) ; sometimes owing to the eustcan of the agri- 
ciiliural tribes who founded them (as with Jats in the N. W est), ^ometiinc^s 
l)y the accphsilion of a village by amdetit grant of some Raja, <a* by the 
di.MUja'.on (d'a larger estate, «)r often by a re\ rnue farmer getting the head 
ship. In time these persons are muaxh de<l by a numerous body (‘f 
descendants, Ikj j(.)intly inherit and form a ('o-shnring ('ommimity laying 
<-lnim to the whole. If litis occurri!d in a village already ocraipied, tlie (.>ld 
landliolding class bet'oine their tenants. \’ery fref [luaitly, however, the 
village* has a new foundation ; j(jint villages arc af.o frequently due to 
einious co-opl.•rati^’e colonies. Aee'ording to the origin, so does the cimsti 
tution of llie village vav)’ ; /.c., the nicf/fOc/s of sharing, somr* of which are 
curious. Thus, in some ea.ses, the sharers lake acc:ording to tlie fractiunal 
share of the pedigree table ; in otliers there is a curious jilan of making lots 
of e^qual value, by se lecting little bits of tacli class and kind of land to 
make up the holding (rexd 15haiach;iia). Sometimes there is no real 
sharing at all, but each fake*s the plot that [ileases him ; sometimes they 
elbide by the: number of wells sunk to irrigate:, some timc's by the number 
ofy>/c//’A’/cv, and so on. 'The effect ed’ (Government grams to hold fre:e of 
revenue is also discussed as giving rise to landlord tenures : the same effect 
is also produced by the arrangements for /Gi'/v/z/V/i;' the revenues resorted to 
by the later Alughal sovereigns partly to save lroLi])le, partly to give emidoy 
ment to the old Rajas anti chiefs wluj were reduced; from this system 
grew up the Zanicndar Landlords of I5cngal and the 'ralinpkirs of Oudh. 
A section folU>ws giving a history of the relations of Landlord and 'Lenant 
in India, and then one discussing the ideas of Hindus and Muhammadans 
as to “ j)rot)crtv” in land and what sort of right it was ; also the question 
how far the (Government was or is the suj)rcme landlord or ultimate owner 
of all land. 
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of ) nrcuunt of ;inciont and modern 'nu iiiods 

pajincnl. ' '“'‘'''a “ '""">■)■ 

l-„;.II„r,k" 1 ,“ l'C,'(.',T'" 7 ';'Tul "'ill. great 

,, •VUleinent wiili village estates treating the 

a.,"i rt.n;' ■' '''‘"'r »■ 1'tn.jal., 

'-itw.iri' .sJiii **“' ' Satrlfmciil (it OmJh, ( 4 ) k;,t- 

■ , ’ i:’ no landlord or middleman, but 

< I. .qurate holding is as.esseil. The .Afadras and Jton.bav system.^ are 

IlK sa.'iu"’ ‘''■■^-•'tlcments of JUirma and Assam arc 

Alter tile general portion .-oinc the “ Hooks ' -devoted to some details 
• I . liM nnmeos. bengal. N. fd. P,.ovi.H es and (htdh, ( V-ntral IVo.inees, 
A,nu.r, berar, Uombay, .Ma.lras, Assam and Burma and Coore 
miei ea. l, alter a general inlioduelum, a chai.t.-r describes the form of 


selllement ami tlie \\ork ol assi-minj. 


the revenue atid valtiing the land; a 


I ^ tuiii \tiiumL' uu; laiH • 'I 

‘ '■•i-' on the I and-Temm s and the Tenant-Laws, ami one on tlm duties 
ne kev.-ma. omeers and thei, pouers ami mo<le of pn.cednre. 

^'o maj.s are novel, one gives I'.riiish India . olomvd to shmv how the 
P -nances were gradually ae.phre.l by . otic, nest, treaty, ete. Another 

Tenmon’rv'vTr''^'^^ < I'-'nianent, 

a I he iMtglish tranqatmn of the see, .ml vohmje of the Isl Part of Mir- 
- mods genc.al 1 1 .story .ailed /7/c AV//wt/./..v..s:,/u or (Arc,/,,, /Vrc/V.-his 

1. n l.uo, Mr. 1- Kehats.L ami the e ditor, .Mr. L. I'. Arbnthn.it, as also 
|‘'t‘C:h t.nd^ Royal Asiatic .Seecieb whi. h .igur.-s as the 

. "ithout, aiipareiniy, d..ing anything what- 

"'"■ *’‘»vc already pointed out in our Review of the 

‘'f «'^ 0 .,what the Soeielv sh.ml.l d., it its 

ii T'iP’id " """ r'li.nl'iw of a name. It is a pity 

u“I L'T' s 'L" t""' 

,1 '' 'Inkhonds voluimn.nis history. However the 

ft- 11 mmiediate successors had heen translated hv the inde- 

; s 1 or.:;:;;! 

ie.seai(.li (las been so little re.jnited. 

li ilf v..l„nK- . ..iisists in iltc niiniomns ai,lcli-l,ts ai„I 

« > id "" •''''l»'i"mula„ scantl- 

tivit ft • ^ ^J'lCs an so like and yet so unlike those of our SeriiUuns 

>-'khTest.vene.ss as regards the nature of their souree cannot be 

fohi I ^''Initlmot seems to hu’ld with Mr. lulwin 

mKm dm I ‘ •'^”‘1 Christians is based 

Sv.v. r ^ 'l'al>ari, and that the teachings of the 

^.'nagoguc and the Chureh follow the traditions of the M«s.i„o. \vith(.ut 
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the same lenglli or roislonclinLC on hclialf of iIk‘ [priority, in ])iirit) or 
corruption of Jewish, ( ’hrisiinn, and Mahomniedan legends, we slanild 
cerlainly h.ivr ]>refeiTe<l, as material in <iu:h discais-^^on, a really comj)!eU- 
and scholarly translation nf 'I’ahari's Arabic chronii'les to the much later 
growth of MirklK^nd's I'ersian “(larden.’' No sjiai[)t;-iral reader, lH)we\er, 
sh(.)iild Ijc willuMU the two \<dum«‘S that we ha\c noti(;^al, whicli c(aUain 
a mass (d’hisiorical informal i< >n regarding I'rophets, Kings, and r]ii]()st)[)hers. 
Curious details are giwn, eom'erning tlie death of Socrates who, it a[)jn*ars, 
married Xantln'pjie for the tollowing reason : “If there be no es('aj)i.‘ fn.)in' 
matrimf>n\’, I shall lake* a woman notorious for her stu]>idil> and remark- 
abk* for her domineering spirit, so tl’iat by patiently si'hooling my-elf to 
suffer her tyrann)', I ma\’ a<-('u.-.tom iiuself to bear with the f(dlies of high, 
and low p«s *pl< .'’ 

'The book al)ounds in similar anectlolcs and iiK'idmta 11}- l!ir«n\s liglit on 
the Use (if suoh titles as “ (Jalsar '* or ‘‘ Kaisar * whose* lirsL aj^jilii'alion is 
naturally eonui-eteil with the C:esar o( Wesleru, and llu'n ot h'astern, Kouu 
(lium) belore* it beeauie a title ot the ])rese‘nt (Jueen-l’anj>n.'>s of India. 
.Many (k‘tails an* also given in this: volimu' alxjiit tin* death of Moses, tlu- 
life of Jesus, and the bi«)graphies of Alexandei' lh«.‘ (heat am.l ot tlie king ; 
of llic Persian four d\ nasties, 

d- I\rs!J ath! thi' rcy:shdi (^//rsV/h//, by the How ( haun . 1 . X. Cru/oN, 
M.P. 2 voi-,. ( 1 .ougmans N: (‘o.) Mr. (‘nr/on has set liimsilf so gif.it 
a task in prodiiejng liis woik on l\*rsia that it is not a matter for siirpiisi 
if the rc'sult di*es not all- >g;. tlu r come* up to lIk* aullKa's high ideal. 
Cur/.on's ‘Peisia ' is not, so luia h a standard woik of relereme on that 
('oimlr)- as a book of great pia '>r)\t political im[K)rl:mee*. d'he ;iui]\or iui*- 
ad<k-d much general ai^d s]u_('ial information, rathei- as an inrmtxliate com 
])ilation iVom nninerons sourv'es, than as tlu- result of his own elaboration 
()!' material. ^ I'l, lor many )e.irs, 1 !ur/on's ‘ Ik-rsia ’ will u(Haipv the fii-.t 
rank amongst l)o«iks dealing with iran. 

|)]'o|)o.se in onr ne’\t issue: lo dc^^)tc some [>ages to ‘ L’ei-^ia .'lud th.-- 
Ik*rsian (^)iiesii()n ’ and our remarks are llu reforo lo be* lake/n as me'ieb' a 
brie-f referciu:e to one of the* most important j)nbli<'ations e)f the* «}uarter. 

g. 'T/h Ainu t>/ by the Ri:\. b»ilN J5 a u iu* i,e)K. (f.on(h>n *. 'I'he 

Keligions 'Trai't Soeie*ly.) 'I 'his is an imassiiming but we*ll written and 
interi'siing re*(':ord of [)eisonal e\f)e*rje*nce*s among the Ainu or "•tholiaiiN 
aborigine's of Ja[)an.’' 'These* Ainu arc a pe*cnliar race' all(.)ge‘ther though 
they Itardly im ril the e'pilhet “hairy” as mv>.'»T, or many, of them have 
aj)pareiuly not mueh mejre hair than Tairot'a'aiv.. 'To judge !)\ liie ilhistra- 
tivins, they seem Cjiiite an intelligent ra('e, iiuleed the.* frejntispieice, rej.)resent* 
ing an Ainu, remimls us very sliongly of a well known and eminent 
Orientalist who-.e name is (Uily withheki as tlie com])aris(in might be con- 
sidered offendive either to the .\inu or the Orientalist. .Vceording to 
the author the .\inii in common with most .Xborigines of the world are 
gradually (k*(Te‘a'a‘ng ; the iek*ntlcss perse-cailion and the e'xterminat ion of 
\vhe)le villages prae'iised by tlu‘ Japanese of old, as wull as the* sui)ply of 
ak'oholic ]>oisons are its e'.uises. 'The Ta])anese were and are, it a])pears, 
conversant with the apjjvoveil methoils of civilized nations for instilling 
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riilliirc in priinilivc pct>j>]c ; niily tlio ini.-i>i(jnarics srcni \Yanlin;j, Jlo com- 
plelc the system. 

It i.>. a pleasure to read Air. llatehelor's <'areliilly elaborated, scholarly 
(;ha]>ters uhieh sIio'a a thoroUL!.h grasj) (if the wluile SLil)jL‘('t, a deal of re 
Sean li atid al)o\e aiJ a kind, C'hrislian like sympathy with the i>o<.)r, out 
< ast, de-^^jiised Ainu and iTieir beliefs and custom-, iluit <»ther missionaries 
mi.L;]il witii advanffiL;e endeavour to k'llow. • 

5 . 'J'ihi'i fliroit^^h ('Itifht. Hy A. K. ruAJJ', 1'. Iv.( bS. (I.ojili;- 

man> Ov ('<>.) i> an intei estiiiL; desea iption of a jour!ie\ to the'^c* re^i(.)ns bv' 
a natmalist in seaia h of I)iiaK, insects and rejitiles a^* also lor s[>e(amcns o\ 
ihe \<.:;etable kinij:doin. 'The ( 'narm of the bnok lies in tin* unalfected 
sim[.lic.il\ of style, and nairative : it will not only bc‘ apjircaaated by men of 
seienei- | ,nt by the lardinaiA' reader as well ; the anllior Ije ^ides bein” an 
eniunKil<j;;i‘>L and botanist is also piiitc.; an artist, l(*r like him lie has the 
eill to porlrax to ns so \i\idl\', with, a tew stuiktsot lit- p».n i/isluad (»1 the 
pt.neil and biii-di the sceni.ay h.e j^a'ses lliniiij;!!, lliat \se lam*) ourselves 
\m!!i liim in i.ki-/ ])oal on tlie n\er, pa-sin^ the jaj>ids ami li'anliftil ;eor^(‘s, 
.md a--eendin,j lii*' -no-.v\- moimlains tlirt»n^ah jim:;lc‘s and lirecipitoiis paths 
to ilie --mninii oi's* vi. r.il of the 'rilnteai pialeau.x. 

\lr, I 'tall doc-, ma sprak iuLdh)' of ilte 1 'hinese ul A\hose Itands he 
.^•tilfercd nun ’n ]iei -:e< nl Kill. 'Tlu' ('alhcjln mis-lonarics, \\ln> Healed iiim 
Avll aee mneli pia'sed for llieii ( hristian ehailly and liscsof sc 11 dr-niab 
\\\: o'.\c the author ilianks loi a delialillnl b(.H.»k caiii^meed iii valiu.* b\ well- 

•' um ■« i iliiist I'aiii )ns, 

( 1 . //-O' bv,^/, ^ \h>intti!iu <[/ /f'n' . /.'.S' by (). 1). .Mnai.k, 1 ). I ). 
(\cVv .\dams. Mas-,., I .S.A. : S. M. Whipplt. .) 

>•/ inr e/ /s/uu / ti ; / lis |. W 1 i.i p-d ir^]. 

(1 ondon and I .dinl )iti eh : A. and ( lilac k.) 

7Vn /''7///r/u//e//.v' c/ / /u' ///Ai, b) ('\No\ 1\ . II. ( If J ’ J i 1 . Ls I o N J' , Al.A. 
t London : lAie and Spottiswoede. i 

7//e OiJ 'L\ shiau iif in hu CA\\'/r//, by I'imuis-mk L Ivoia.R i .a )N 

siiiii : end I’.d. (London :ind lalinbureli : A. ae.d (k blac k.) 
llere is ap[uarl<-t cjf eoeiialc \ei way diifereiil: l.cooks tonehin:.'; tlie 
biba. 'I lie first servc.s to slio^v tliat a man ma\ be \cry erudite and well- 
read a ik.I vet waste the; stores, whic h could have liccii lUili/ed lor ,i i^ocad 
puriiose, in building u]) fane iful and \a‘eue tiiet»»ies, i^rouiidless, vain ;md 
ii'-eless. Xeillier the s[)ol wlieiu e tlu: human race first proc.eeded, noi the 
wntin” of tlu* history of man’s fall and oilier biblic al matters in the 
heavenly caanstellatioiis, nor the ij stais caf blicenic.ia, nor l>a])ylonian 
('hronolo.uy, c an lalp cane iota to [irove the- insiiiratioii and trtith (jf serip- 
lure, or to scjlvo even one of the numercaus ditliculties whieh it <-oiifessedly 
c'ontai^is. 'bills book is made out of a I'onfiised mass (;f valuable informa- 
tion, wl'ieh in tlie hanc.ls of a scdiolar who liad wc'll diL;c.-.sted its dc.:tails, 
niiL;ht lie iilili/ed ftu* [jartly prcavini; the autiienticity and authcarily of 
Scripture. bredix and \\ithc)ul method c>r Ic'^itiniale eonclnsicaiis, iJie 
autlior's own eominents on tlie monuinents and works he <ale.'^ partake 
greatly of ihe nature of Scotch AIeta[)liysic.s, Ihofessor \Vellliaii.sen is one 
of the mainstays of disbelievers in the bible ] yet we weleoiiie this work 
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ns one of thu best antidotes to the poison he — doubtless in good faith-- 
administers to the public. 'I'o read this book is sufficient to show the 
astounding amount of baseless suj)])Ositir)ns in which the new schi^ol deals. 
The real soiirrcs of Hebrew IFislory are three : the I'Jible, Jewish tradition 
and contemporary mf>numi nis. In opposition to rll three, this school 
sets up its own i/^sc : thus it shouUl have been, thus it must have been, 
thus it Uhls. And aiulerlying the entire system of this su[)ereilioiis 
so[)histry is that absurd begging of tlie whole (juestion, involved in tlu* 
first principle of this sclaxd- there' is no su[)ernalural, and miracles arc 
impossible. A\‘e icivile all biblical students to reail in this b(.)ok the 
c:ondeiniiation of the entire system ()f which it is a part; for here, lx*lter 
than ebewhere, becomes evident to any intc'lligent rea<ler how suppositions 
are for a piiri)ose treated as realities and ])reiiidg<.;d assertions dignified 
with the tiili- (if 1 listory. Tike Talaam, the book gives a blessing where it 
meant to curse. It lessens one's (onlulence in the last edition of tin' 
JCurYcio/Hriliii to finil so imjiorlant an artii'le as llebreu Ilist(>ry 

enlrusted tio so j)rejudiced, onesitled aiul therefore iima'liable an author. 

( )ur third book is of the usual orthodox lyp*/, admitting tliat diflicullies 
do exist in tlu* llibU? and trying to solve tliem onl of the I’.ible itself 
C!anon (lirdlestone’s book shows nni< h lo\'ing .study and careful anal\'>is 
of tlu* .‘'Crij -t ure, ( oLi[>K“d with miu h .skill, wide reatling, great LTiidi^ 
and re\ei\nt handling. It indicates useful liiU'S ot biblical defeiua*, 
ilevelopes strong arguinetUs, with conviiu'ing reasoning and many authori- 
ties; and wltile admitting many i*one]u.^ions of tlu: new School, very riglitly 
limits litem to what is n*all)' pit>\ed I »y something ni(M*e than mere dogmatic 
assi'rt ion.s. .\ de(.‘[) stud)' of Semitic 1 .anguages, manner and ('Ustom> 
and Itislory, hellos to eslabli'^h most of the anthorb coiudnsions ; \v\ nianv 
are far from being d< ‘nionstiale<l by his system, and fail to go beyond the 
regittn of xerisiinililnde ; f«.)r this ck*h:nee is not, and c-jjinot be extended 
to all tile [Joints of altac'k, and it cxuinot then foie be irul)' said that the 
attai'k is foiled. 'The foundations of the biljle are not and (Murioi lie 
tlieir own sU[)[)orl : tlu;y mn-^t rest ultimately on the jjrinci[j!e of authority. 
Still we wele<;me ( 'anon ( hrdlestone^s learneil work as a strong all)’ in 
defending the trutli and aiitheiUicily of S/ ri[)ture. Trofe-ssor Robv rt.-on 
Snntlt gives us a work worrny of his great rcj Jiitation. It ('untain^ a 
Iruthl'ul slab ment f)t’ the- last word, Uj) le) date, of the so calleil Iligher 
C'ritieism — methodically arranged, fully illustrated and plainly stated. It 
is absolutely lu-eessary tliat llie biblical student should ha\<- such a book, 
to learn what are the nature- and the arms of the atiai'k. Tlu- jjrofessor 
seems \uerely to state the cast.- ; and he rioes not draw ccuu'lusiorts as to 
the authority and ins])iration of the bible. lie states it in detail, 
and states it perfectly. These four bof>ks, in the huiids of learned 
c:ontr(Jver.siali.sis will be of immcnsi: value in the warfare now being waged 
for uphoUiing tlie AX’oril of Ch>d. The bible, as the revelation of Clod for 
the Salvation of mankind, can bear and defeat all assaults, when [jro[)erly 
defended, tlunigh much of the groundless vciuaation, not to say indis- 
criminate book- worship, that, as a reaction, has been given to it from the 
With CTmtury, must be abandoned. It consists of a hinnaii and a di^■ilu• 
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c-lcnicnt minified together ; it was written under divine guidance, a/varicjus 
times, by various ])crsons, from various docaiments, ami has suffered like 
other books from intoqiolations, errors of copyists and loss of jxations. 
irt)w far that guidance cxteiided, which arc the divine and wliich the 
human influences in^ :l, how far the out' c'ontrolled the other, form the 
great (jueslion of tlu^*natifrc of inspiration, the great ijuestion of tiie day 
so far as the bil)!?.' is concernetl -which must soomcr or later be faced 
manfully ; and it can only be decided, after long discussion, witli the aid 
^ of books on bodi sides, like lliosc we have the [)Ieasure of introdm ing to 
our leader^. 

7 . T/ti' liihrcrt /.tr/ttns, iSgi. " I. c ('lures on the Origin and Orowth 
(if tlu: (kna\ })ti(>n of ( iod as illii'-tral ed by Anthropohygy and Ilisloiy,^ by 
( \h n r ( i< i 1 !m: r 1 )’.\iA H I I. (\\ iiliani.^ and Norgale.) d'Iu‘ book lii'fore 
us is of ai).'.oi bing inlerosl to iis, and none the less so ])erause tlie con 
ekisi<ms arri\c'd al by the ieanu'd aiuhor seom to us iiuwarranic cl and his 
\ iew-^ one sided, 'i'he writer i‘\ idently belongs to the acce['tcd orthodox 
s‘ liool of savants wIk.) st;ul w ith the a'^suin[)t ion that tlic foundation and 
.souri'e (U' reliaion \> to be fjund amone.M ii.ist a.r.d pre.^cnl savage rac'es. 
Why then do we liml in am ient religious s) stems, tnilhs whicli only tlu* 
most de\ ck iped pliilost iphieal inimlsoi tlie pn s(.-ni age ('an grasj)? Why 
leo, amc)nL’'-a moa baibaioiis and ignorard pc-(»ple do wii fiviiiiently or 
('.erasionaHv (li^>ev)\( r glimp>e-> of deep sentiment aild aiislract thought 
iho.-^e saiiu' sa\ages ('uiild ne\ir have evolved of lheinselv(‘s ? I )()cs 
this not si'o'v that we have to deal with religious luilhs*wliich, as always 
must b(.‘, w ' re ihsl adajUed to I'ne eomprehc-nsion of ])eop]e avIuj, 
deg(.-neraling themselves ha\e<lragg>d tlieir relig’Tin w’ith tluan until, save 
for l!u)se oeeasKjiial llaslws j»<»iniing to fassline pniity, it has b(‘<'c»me ([uite 
um ee( v.oii-^able. 

Ce.uMt h’AKielia is fond of di:>| sailing lu'mself about tlu.’ ouiskiits of the 
various religio-p]iil(.)sop]ii( al s\>.lvnis; he* pielors treatin.; of suj)erstilions 
and o!ni(ju.s oulgrowllis rather than altcaiipt to jienetrati* ii>to the inner 
-anctnm to search for essentials and to offer a soluiiori of ap]):u-(’m ('on- 
tiaifu tions ; leained and cleepb' read, as the author no doubt is, he is 
inra[>al>l( offrex-ing hiinsell from entirely t'l'cc'oiua is ed notiiais ; in accord- 
ant* with the firaelicc (jl)taining nowadays, a theory is fust conc eived ; 
subsc quently a searc'h for lacis is made, and llu.is^; that fil in tolerably with 
llie theory are ae('e[)ted, the others are reje('le(.L lA‘arls upon pearls are 
strung I* >g(.'t]u*i* in this necklace with wliieli tlu* autluir j)resents us: yet 
the string of a ])reviously detcTiuined length supplied by the author, is 
evc-r eonspiciious. C'ouiiL I )\\lvic*11a’s admiration for his illustrious [u*c- 
dec:ess(;rs in the chair of the llibbert Lectures, and es[u'('ially for Prof, 
^lax Muller is great; [)erha[)s this a<'C(uints for wliat we <'onsider his 
shorteoniings and the standpoint he* cu'eupies, <jf regarding the best thoughts 
and noblest as])ivations of the past as childish altc'mpts (ompared with the 
lofty inlellccliial standard of the school of which he* is so distingui^'lied 
an eNponent. 

'I'he comparative method is of tlio utmost value, yet judgment must be ex- 
ercised in its applic'ation. An examination of Christianity based upon the 
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facts theft tia; lud Indian uf America l>lc)ws a whiff of tobacco smoko heaven- 
ward in v^rdcT to [>lrasiiro to the (ircat Spirit and that this eiistoni finds 
ils*analoL;\JL‘ (?) in iIk* inrciise hiirning of the ('atholic (.'hiin h, would Muvly 
only result in w<a'lh]v.‘ss eoiu lusions regardini^ the ^reat relii^ion founded 
hy Jesus Christ, W'e have luit actually diseoverecl this application of 
( .!ouiU I )’ AK iella's method in his hook, hut it vouhl not havt‘ surprised 
us if We li.id, a/id tht' -luiiior may perhajis thank us f(jr ike sii^^eslive hint. 

\\ e eoih liidk- our remarks, rci^rellinp that the e\ii;encies of .'ij»ace have 
onl\ ailowe’d a(l\eise eiiiieisrn: th-e imuiis of the* work are e;real, the in- 
foiinalion < oiivuyt-d i-^ and its sugLCesii\ e‘iu:ss in reasonin;^ is waathy 

<»J the Imiliaui ,e»-‘n i us of t lie author. .\11 ihinkini; men slioiiid read liu: 
hot )k . 

S. ///..A VI' t/u rc/i in /Cus/t/j/ (\fjuij\i Ily 

tlm K F \'. J. M.A., I).C. L. (I.ontlon: Sen iely for rrouiolinp- 

( 'hM.''rMn KnowledL'e, iS^u.) If we e\(‘epL a few e\pressit)n> ealeulaied 
to ^ene ni'edless j»aiii to I .)i-.sentei s and Catholic's, this hook [Ue.^enls an 
e\eelleFU hl'^tt jry ( »f t he: ,\nL;liean ( duireh in the I’Last of our Nortli Aiiifrican 
j 'i >'.ses^ions. Its ori.uin and prtiL;ress, the 'gradual esiahlishmi-nl, and c‘.\- 
ti nsion of its ejasc'opate and iiislitutions, its system of L;overnmenl, its 
means t »!' sup[iori, and its educational eslahlisliments are all detailed. In ihe 
part (.ie\'oled to the hish()[)ric' of Newfoundland are some ikiaiN of the 
eail\ lii-^tors' of tlie (/ohuiy, which, iwul h\ the lii^hl of recent complications, 
slufW’ unp'" 'a.-antly how kai;a,ia nd witii re-aixl to that island has ac'ted ahvays 
lallK.T for tile heiudU ot l^'ranee than of our own jfeojiK*. d lu‘ hook eon- 
t.iins ean lul hio.i.',iMpl ii(.*s of hishops and other di.''Lin:iuislK‘d elmrelmwii, 
and i>U‘^«‘nts many an eilihmi; sketc'h <»f livi s faiFlituily -p‘'nt and lahour 
hei-oieall\ endured i)y lh«- eleri4y wiaj nalmaliy l<aifwveel in tlu‘ wr.ke of the 
Ana i» » Saxon ( ’oloni/eis those’ parts. W t: hnd the wonls ‘ Mission’ and 
“• \I is.^ionai ie-s 'C )jten u-.od ; hut they seem rather misapplied t*) iru‘ eene 
laily too laitly arrival ol the elerL;)’ to look eilu.'r tiieir »‘)uly Uio ItuiL; 
lU'.eli cte’d feUow coimtiwineii. The- author admits failure ..-moiiL; the' 
Indians. W’e find alstj little or nothiiiL; of lIu* e'siahli'^hment uiul jMo;;ress 
e)f the' ('atholic C'hunh, stroiiL; as it notoriously is in Canada. If Mr. 
l.anL'.try intended to ceinfiiu: himself to the llisiory of fine Communion 
onl\, lie should liave prefixed in liis title, the word ‘‘ Xn.elie.in ’’ to ( 'hure h : 
as siK'li Ins hook is hoth \ery ('omplele, detailed, and intereslini;. 

(ftr/ics (Uid OriiHfi/^ luu/ /lOu' fi> p’f\y flicni. r*\' ha>. 

I’.vLkiA'i R. (London: 1 .onL^mans, Creen eV Co., W'ide reading, 

U)ng stuely, perseve’iing research, and ac'ute ingenuity eomhiiie to make 
this hook of not less interest It; llu* general reader than of utility, not to 
say lUfe-ssity, to the specialists wlio deligl^l in tracing liow' mankind amuse 
themselves, ( >r ant'ient games, the author lias most ingenituisly recovered 
and reta»nstrueted the rules and mode of i>]aying of lliree Lg)ptian games, 
till now «[uile unintelligihle, though noticed and played suhset[ucntly hy 
(iroeks and Romans. 'I'hc modern Italian .JAvt/ too is Irat'ed up to its I'-gyp- 
tian sourt'e. Tlien t'ome some very interesting cliapters (ui Cdicss, \vith its 
variations, among whicli that Iiere called the “ Maharajah and tiie Sc]>oys 
is t)rtener in Xortli India, called “ I'he Mad King,” and is an excellent though 
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little known variation for teaching beginners to be careful in ler.ving no 
piece unsupi)ortecl. 'Uhe next two divisions treat of the varieties of 
Draughts and Backganimon, including tlie Indian Pachisi^ winch we saw 
last Christmas played with as niucli eagerness in Condon by four Kuro]H*ans 
as tlie author descril^es to Ije tlie case with J Bengalis. There is a treatise 
on Magic Squares, very thorough and conq)rehensivc ; and another on the 
very fascinating Solitary j)ractice called the Knij^hts’ 'Tour, of which 
numerous entertaining s])ecimens art* givt*n. Of all the varieties of games 
treated in tlu* book, amounting to over 30, not only are the rules stated, to 
enable any one to play them, but spct'inien gaine"'., on an easy system of 
notation, are given to exemplify the wt^rking of the rules. The book is 
sure 10 be a favourite. 

10, 'P/ic JVii/osof^In' <>J Rc/i':^ion, byllKkMAN Lor/iq edited by K. (k (!ony- 
l)eavi*, M.A. (Coiulon : Swan Sonnm.stliein and t'o.) It is rclitd to find 
a P]iilos()[)hy tif Religion wliit'lA <]ocs not (Rgnide the divine existt'nce to a 
ineri'Iy sn])jeelive ( oik e[>t of the hinnan mind, graduall)’ creating for itselt 
its own C'reator, who is difierent in t‘ach mind, an»l has no objectiv'e exist- 
ence. I -ol/e has more sen^e. Adiniiling aiul npla^lding the e\isteiu:e of 
(h»(.Iand that it can be [)roved, the sii]>slantive reality and iinmorlalit}' of 
t!;e human soul, and the m.’ccssity (T la’llgion, our aullior in eight cliapters 
dis<'iisses, with ie\erent freedom, a gieat numl n..*r of spirit ual ami religious 
subjec’ls, with the aid of leasun alone. \’ei he by no means denies, 
what t>lher wiilers on the su])i«‘‘'t often forget, lliattbul fur revelation a.'id 
C'ln'islianil y niany of these questions w<»u1d never liave become known to 
man, much It.'ss have been Hooded with that y mount of light whif'h llu^se 
Iwiit scair(\*s of knowledge, right!) ii!>der.-.lood, have so biaieficently shed 
on the nature of Cod, Ills ri‘lation with man, and man's final end. Lot/e 
examines scwiaal arguments lor tlie cxistent'c ol Ch.al, some of w’hich 
lie rcjtHis as insufficient, and otheis he upholds as helping to establish it : 
this j'oint, how'ew r, of religions belit’f is iu»t t(.i lie iiuilt up with reasf)m’ng 
aloiu . 'I'he creation and maintenaiu'e and governm<.ail of the world, llie 
naUme of good and evil, are di.>cusr>i-d ; and thoiigli w’e do not agree on all 
points witlt llt^* aiitlior, it is a pleasure to {ind reason pul lo its right use in 
cstablisl ling such matU-rs of ii-ligioiis belief as an* the fair (Hijeets of jiureh’ 
human knowledge. We caniuil ac'cept his (.‘xj ilanation of the words ‘‘Son 
of Cod”; lull he is quite orlliodox in maintaining the fundamental [)oints 
of religion wliieli art' demonslralde by Iminan reason alone, and as such 
should be con\mon to all niankind, aiuDvould 1 if ajitM|uately put forward 
more generally in the liicitl wa\ that t*ur aiitlior does. 

11. Ilcbir/Ji* Tc/tseSy ii/td sonic other Syiifdciualtj^iiisiiojts. l>y S. R. Duivj'.u, 
D.D. (C)xford : 'I'lic < 'larcndon Press, p-d. J-alilion.) Canon Driver's 
well ki^)wn, jtistly a})[»rct'iated and scliohirly woik is again ]>resented with 
several emendations, modifications and atklitions, increasing greatly its value 
to the student of Hebrew’ and of Si'riptnre, Its admitted utility dispenses 
ns from the detailed notice, which we slnniltl w ish tt) give it, but w’lii< h our 
space ftabids ; and wc content ourselves with enij)hasi/ing its absolute neces 
sity for those wlio wish to master the Hebrew' language and to relish the 
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beauty of the original of Cir« I’s word, often lost or but imjicrfectly expressed 
in even the best of lranslati<jns. 

'12. Amonj:; the Morii^oh. J"iy James (Iilmour, M.A. (I.ondon : 'I"hc 
Religious Trart Society.) This small volume is full of information at first 
hand, of a not much known people. It is simj^le^ in style though the 
author attem))ts at limi:s, not very successfully, to do some \vord-i)ainting. 
'The coniKvaion also belween llie r]ia])ters is coi'is[)i('uoas by its absence ; 
and there is the strong bias ;igainst local religions and customs, inseparable 
from the work of any foreigner es[)ecially a Missionary : altering the ])oet’s 
coui)lel, lie is 

“ Xiir t«) virliifs over kind, 

Xor to tlu;ir vicc'^ at all blind.'’ 

Vet the i)ook is not only ])leasant reading : it is absolutely fascinating, 
both as to what the author expressly tells us of the manners and customs 
of the })eo[)le, and as to what he almost unconsciously shows regnrdii\g 
them in the course of his narrative. A delightful collection of local tales 
and proverbs croncludes tins excellent volume, which is further enriched 
with a number of illustrations from sketches by natives artists. 

13. Mashonaliuui, lly (1. AN". li. Kxir.ti bishop ofAfashonaland. 

(Society for the Propagation of the (lospel in Toreign Parts.) 'I'his book 
represents the journals of the Mashonaland Mission from icSSS to 
'Those who are deeply interested in the vicissitudes undergone by Mashona- 
land’s bishop should ryad the book, as it is full nf the hisho[) and In's trials, 

14. 'Fhc Ciitholii'os of the East tiud his People^ by A. J. M aci.kan, M.A., and 
M. 1 1 . PiKCAVNK, IJ..M. (bondon : Society fo.r the I’romotiun of (d)ristian 
lvnf)wl(.*dge, i.S()2.) 'This is a very welcome woik, tlie modid of wh.it such 
works should lu! simjile, [)rocis«!g detailed, methodi«'al, and utlerly free 
from the eominon fault of sectarian iravillings and bigoted diatribes. If 
\()U want to km^w about the Syrian (Ihrislians, go Xi) this l)o<)k, where, 
better tlian in any others we have, you will find all that thenr is to tell, 
well told, in\\ frieiully way, and with lu-rfect aecuracy, except perhajis in 
the rather exaggerated imjiortanee attributed to their former missionary 
efforts. Persons and jilaccs, manners and customs, laiills gnd virtues arc 
all faithfully described, with, as should abvays la* the t ase, a frit'ndly word 
to- whatever is g(K)d even in those with whom tht! autliors “agree to differ.” 
'The interest t^f the 1)0(A is very gieat ; and we note with pleasure, that in 
the Schools of the Mission, wlTich is laudably trying to improve the pre.seiU 
lather degraded condition of the ])eople, every effort is made; to (dieck the 
ajiing of iMiropcan manners, customs and dress, ami that lhi‘ difficult task 
is being Iriial of giving a high slamlard education, and yet keeping the 
educated scholars ('onteiit t(; till thefir soil and do tlieir domestic duties. 
A\"ell may we ask, after onr Indian expcrienc^e, if the two are quite com- 
patible? and what is likely to l)e the result with the people of the Catho- 
licos ? Our authors themselves note, that already loo many leave their own 
country, to beg or fhj worse in Russia and T'uropc. 

15. Round the Empire. P>y(k R. Parkin, M. A., witli a preiace by the Right 
lion, the Karl of Rosebery, K.T. (London: Cassell and Comi>any, Limited.) 




t6 . Imperial Federation, liy G. R. Parkin', M. A., with f,l.ondon 

aiui New ^'ork : Maeniillaii and Co., TS92.) 

While a daily incrcasint; numher of Pritish subjects think anti at times 
even s[)eak of the preat and important yet still by no means suffiriently 
ap[)reciatcd problem^of Imperial I 'ederation, for tlic* siieeess of which all 
who love their eoiintry cafmot but be anxiously wishful, there are a few who 
manfully set the .stimilder to the wheel to aid the i^rftdnal ac'coinpli.shment 
(»t that vast, difl'ieLilt and comprehensive srlieme : chief amon^ them is the 
author of thest^ two works, wliich we welcome with delit^htand on the mcirits 
of which we eouL^ratulate Mr. Parkin. 'Phe first is (me of a s('h(^(.>l series, 
well written, wi‘ll illustrated, and li^ot up in the s[)ecially beautiful style for 
which ( assel) and ( 'o. are so well known. It is meant to form the rising 
generation to a just ap[>rcciation (»f th(‘ great inheritance, which the energy 
of their forefathers lias left them, in tht' juesunt Ihitisli empire, and to a 
serious reali/ation of the duties incumbent <.)n lliem for its maintenance in 
their own time and the transmission, unditiiinished and nntarni.shed, of its 
glories to their [lo ^erity. 'Flic other and larger woi k deals directly w ith 
the snhjeel of Imperial federation in a series of excellent essays on each 
conslitiienl ]'ait of llu' J‘an]ure. ' f’lear and j»lain and terse* in stylt.*, he 
pciints out the natural de[)enden('e of all on each (ither, and mercilessly 
e\[H)^rs tile falkieies of its ojipone-nts, the [icssimist pro[)hets who decry 
the great work, or think it imachievable*. 'The j‘haj)t(*r on India is a 
\ery good .-^iK'eimen ; and thougli it is by no mea^ns thoiough, he points 
out, what we said in our Review (;f Sir Charles Dillfc’s book on this 
sanu* snbjef'l, that India alone takes already its right |>laee in Imperial 
Federation. IhU it not so much thvi'M* ui tV.e hiothia- country who need 
to bi‘ taught llie necessity for l’‘ederatiob. I’he ignorance, which he justly 
thinks is the most to be dreaded cause of p -^sildi.* future dissolutiijn, is 
greatest in the ( 'olonies, wlu'i'h with ihoir inexperience in self defence, 
their narnnv minded, touchy aiul jealous self assertion, and their utt«. r 
ignoraiK'e of tlie amount of tlieir indebledn.t'ss for eommcicial, financial 
and political importattce to tlie mother (anmtry re([uire to be taught by 
siH.h wcjiks as these ; and the best way to buiM up an Im[)erial f'ccleration 
is to Hood the ('olonies with ch^‘ai> [)ul dications to [irove to iluan this rather 
self-e\ ident tac t. W'e cordially wish Mr. Parkin’s books the success they 
so well deserve. . 

17. jMonnisfifiirf FJpiii 7 tstotn\ by f. S. (’or ion, \\.\. (Oxford: d'he 
Cdarendon Press.) Another volume of these ]X)pular and well written 
])iographies of ///c /Inters of India presents us with tht; gra})hical 1 y exec uted 
])ortrait of one of the most distingui.shed of the class of British statesmen 
in India, wlu^ helped to form tliat fau})ire, in spile of all that we now look 
dowT^on as evil. Nominated, without cr)mp('titive examination, while still a 
lad and knowing less than many a girl of 1 7 docs nowaday.s, IClphinstone 
showed himself a man of diligence, activity, good sense, resolution, bravery 
and talent, and by ('ontinual study ac'cjuired not onlydhe languages he was 
supposed to, but had not as a.fiict learned at his schoed, and others, needed 
in his duties and bec ame a good ruler and administrator. His failure in 
Afghanistan was due to circumstances rather than io his fault ; but it effectu- 
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ally qu^ncbud his anihilion. lie was a success in all he undertook, in study, 
in authorshij), in fighting, in civil adniinistrntion. Yet we honour him 
iiTore for the wise and liberal i»olicy of his Educational system, which, im> 
proved and extended in after years, has done so much for indigenous 
education in the l.»oinba\ Presiclency. 'riicre is not m.uch in this l)i<.)graphy 
that is new, though the autlior had access to numerous private papers : but 
it is an excellent volume of an excellent series. 

iS. Throit^^h Iuimi7ic si rirkcti Russia, l^y^^^ IIakxils S i i:vi* Ni. (London: 
Sampson Low, ^^arston (a)., 1892). '^I'his is ;i graphic and therefore grue- 
some detail of the liorrors of the Russian famine ]>y an acute observer and 
a good writer, whom pre\ious knowledge of the language and country had 
well qualified for his task. If there is a blemish at all, it is that there is 
too niuc'h 'I'olstoi for our taste. Next to the kindly pity which all must 
feel for a sturdy, p:itient and g(jod natured, if ‘<omewhat slothful i)easanlry, 
that is slowly but surely being dimidiated rather than det iiiKitetl by 
an awful calamity, there rise in the mind of tlie reader two (|iiestions ; 
WIty lias not Russia, on whic:h no one wishes to i‘n<‘roach, disbanded threc- 
cpiarters of its army? and is tin's the nation and this the (lo\ernment 
to pratc' about its mission for civilhitti:; Asia? 

19. Rnssiati Chaiacitiristics. by K. Ik Lanin. (('iiajnnan and flail.) 
In the words of one <^f the Ciovernment organs -peaking the truth for once : 
“The main evil of Russian society i.s that it sufTers from <'om])Iete, abscjlute 
dis.soliiteness, rcc'ognises no moral discipline and has ])racli('ally emanci 
pated itself from duty.'** 'fliis and much more will be the ('onvic'tion of all 
who j.)erust‘ the jiagc's of this admindile book (la printet I with o'visions from 
the R(> 7 -i 7 f/i^/ii/y) on which, its able author, who writes uiuler the name of 
]‘k Ik I.anin, has lavislied the chami of his style- and the wealth of his 
great personal experience, kimw'ledge and ac lUc jM>\vers of observation. 
'I'he barest reference tc’) the leading jioints in ibis work woiiM oc'cupy 
pages ; we must content ourselves in recording cair aj)i)rei'iation of the 
book and in lecommending all to read it. It ought to be trac.slated for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of India ; in 'rurke\ too, and in Lersia much 
good would rc‘siill by its circulation. .'\ more hopeless stalc‘ of ('om[)U!te 
baibarism than is ie{>iescntc*d by the Russian colossus, according to r.anin, 
c'annot be conceived. 

.JO. .-/ (iiaifufiariif/hc Off Rcn^ian /MJiy^uay:^. ]\y 1 1 i-kia-ici' Cfsnixi; 
'hoi. MAX, Ph.l). (boston: (iinn vV C’o. J.ondon : ImI. Arnold.) 'idiis is 
but a small book, and half of it is taken up wilii a transliteration of the 
“ behistan " insc riplions. 'The remainder is only eonl'using and useless to 
beginners, and utterly worthless for schukirs. \\ h)-, or wherefore, or for 
whom the book was written, is a mystery, 'rherc* is not a single cuneiform 
letter from beginning to caul : and the author scem.s to wish to teach lan- 
guages wit lioul their alphabets: liow would < Ireek look in a transliterated 
(Iranimar? W hat the book contains is witlunil order or method, lucidity 
or depth, and is full of [irinter’s errors. 

21. A suggestive and highly interesting pamphlet by lh<oK. Vamukkv 
lias reached us ; it is entitled, ^as dem CieisitsLi^ii pi rsischvs J^raucjiy 
i.t\, “The intellectual life of Persian women.” i*rof. Vambehy ha.s 
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become possessed of n manuscript ])y a court poet of the early ]>art of this 
century, by name *\rahmiid Kajar, and one of its sections deals with the 
subject ol t:ontemjX)rarv, and past Persian poetesses of distinction. The 
much nu’sunderst<»od and misstated seclusion of the iiarem, in the East, 
does not apparently ^iffecJ; tlisailvantageously the mental development of 
its (s(x(‘alled) victi«ns. Prof. Vambery refers to, and,(]uotes extracts from, 
at least twenty })oetesses ; several are of the royal family. 

2 2. Giru'raii G lly W". St. C. Tisoalt., M.A. (l.Ondon : C. 
Kegaii }*aul C!o.) W'c have had occasion to notice, with due praise, several 
grammars of this admirable series, ('Prubner’s C'ollection of wSimplified 
(Grammars) : and tin- present is one of the best wt: ha\’e yet seen. Clear, 
terse, concist.*, it is a gcjotl guide to the study of an interesting and useful 
though by no means difficult language. Half tlu* book consists of a 
series or reading lesions, selei ted with an eye to the usefulness of varii'ty. 
A C(jpious and ('arefully compiled votmbulary completes tlie exc'elleiit work, 
in whii h the stn(.Ient will find all that is needed, without being ca^nfused 
with unneex'ssary details and excairsus. 

25. Thr ('/ ////• P>y H. translated by Pella 

Lowey'. \*oU. ili., iv,, and v. (l.ondon: I >avid Null.) \Vc had the 
pleasure of reviewing \o]s. 1 . and ii. in our January, 1.S02 issue; and the 
three volumes n<jw to hand (aaitinue the history in the same satisfactory 
style down lo the jircse-nt day, <‘onchiding w'ith a good itidex to the wholt* 
work. riu re arc* the same delects an absence of intt‘rufeting and impor- 
tant details on some points, as c.g'*., tl*o Kabala, — a slight tinge of prejudice, 
which alter all cannot be absent from any hiVtouy, — a little harsl\ness in 
judging t 'I'li'istian mt:n and things, not imn tural considering w'hat the Jews 
have sulfered, and of eourse the al)>eiu'c of ciuition of authorities, delibe- 
rately but. we think not wisely adopted in this edition : all these W'e noticed 
in our lirsi review. Xotwiihstanding these defe<*ts, these three vols. com- 
plete* an e\( client an*! udialile history of (hjil's chosen pco[)le whicli giws 
will^oLit undue prolixity a detailed account of all that is needed by the 
general and es en th** more advaiu'etl reath'i*. It shoultl lind a w\‘Icome 
place in ew'ry library. 

24. 7 »c /*ook (it l\y Mi ja.\.v.\ Ai:i»rr. R.vumax 

Jami ; translated into Pnglish X'eixe by A i.i:\ant )Kk Kmc.i-.rs. (London: 
David Xult.) 'I'his favoinito love-poem of the L.ast has hitherto been 
[)rnctieally unknow n in the west, bet ausc no one ventured on llic translation 
of a work whose entire s])irit aiul letter, in s[)ite of many beauties, are 
essentially alii n to the Euroi)ean mind. As a study howevcT of oriental 
thought, sentiment and diction, it is of surpassing value ; and we therefore 
welcoipe tliis translation by so tlioroiigh a Persian s('holar as Mr. Rogers, 
already well knowm for ])revioiis similar works. It was certainly no easy 
task to reproduce in good English over 7,000 couplets of a literal translation 
from a foreign language and idiosyncrasy; and wo heartily congratulate 
Mr. Rogers on having achieved a succes.s, not unusual indeed in him, but 
ijuite phen<j>menal among ordinary translators. 'There arc defects no doubt, 
in occasional inaccuracy of version and faiilliness in stylo. Some of the 
verses halt a good deal and others arc rough not to say uncouth, — solely 
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because* sufficient time and pains were not taken for producing a better 
result. Still on the wliole he presents the learner of Persian with a great 
belt) to understanding the original, and the student of the East with a vivid 
and clear |)icture (jf Oriental love and the modes of its e\j)ression. V. 

'^rhe Law Magazine and Review f(jr May i892,had\an irn[K)rlant article 
on 'r/te Ju(si(>?i of and Judicia/ l^nacrs in /ndiirX^y John Pacosta. 

It dtu'ils will) a constitutional question, which has attracted the 
attention cjf the administrators of our government in India as far back 
as 1793. Mr. Daeosta givers some very remarkal)le tletails, which, oti the 
unim|)eacl^al )Ie aiithorit)' of the Jmlicial (.Committee of the Priv\ C!ounc:il, 
go fell* to pro\’o tliat tlie l)lot brought to light by i.ord (’ornwallis is a blot 
to this day, as nearly as possible a ecjitury later. l.ord Cornwallis said 
it was obvi(.)us iIkjI if llu* 1 egulalioiis for a^'Sessing and collecting the 
]nil)lic Revenue w< re iulVingcb, tht: Revenue oflicurs lllClllSCh eS lllllSt l)e 
the aggressors, and that individuals, who have bc*eu wronged by them in 
one ca|)aeity never ( an hope to obtain redress from them in nin)ther. It 
therelbre followed, in the view of this di>,tingnished (loveiaufr (loneral, 
that the Reveiuu; olfua rs must be deprived of their judi(‘ial j»o\vers. 'That 
Lord Cornwallis was [jerfeetly right can well be gathered from tlie vaii<iiis 
cases adduced by Mr. I >ac().sla. 'I‘he delays of tl\e Law' ari% we know, 
j)rovcrl)ial ; but w'lien a (lovernment intervenes on the side of delay, the 
result is an aln\ost ho])eless j>osition for one w'ho, <\v Jiyfot/hsi^ is simj)ly 
seeking a declaraiion oV the Law ap[)ii('able in his i : tluis, in a suit for 
reeoverv of j)roperly scs'zed by Covernmeiil, < ojnnK’iu ed in 1SO2, ilur stage 
of a deeia.e for ree(»veiy (,‘f the ])r()perly was ojily Ka<’hed in 1S70. In 1SS3 
(Government again claimed the same ]>iopeny, arul this is one of the <‘ases 
t)nly //ca'at li'ngth di-citUai in favour of the native propriclor (in \o\euiberof 
t 8()T, and Eebruary (.»f 1S92). Mr. Daeosta has a strong iMst*, and lets it 
speak for itself. 'The tacts are in themselves eiujngh U)r ino.st people. 


OCR JJPRARV 'r.MlLK. 

\V"e have to at'knowledge, witl'i thanks, the re(*eii)t ot the h^lUjwing pub- 
li<'ations, some of which arrived too late lor notice in this issue, or wt:re 
excliuied for want t)f s[)ace, and are accordingly to be reviewed in oui- next: 
j. Pahlavi 7 <a 7 v, iran.-^laled by 3 C W. M’esi (Samed liooks ol tlu- East, 
(darendon l*ress, 2 vols.). 2. Jataka editetl by Dr. Hendrik Kern 

(Isdward Arnold). 3. Arakan^ dWscnf by | . ( )gilvie Hay 

(\V\ liku^k wood). 4. S/itdiis in Stu/i/i ^dn/t’r/can Aairrr by Dr. 

D. Cl. P>rinton ( Philadeli)bia : MacCalhi and Cae). 5. I.c/yknndi y Ain/oncf 
Cresfomatia Arahicx^-k'sfanohi ((Granada: X’entiira Sabalol ). (>. 'J’hc liohdin 
de /a Sccird.ui iit't\^rafica de Afadrid 7. /a Rcrin' dos Revues, 

S. La Keren (iinerale. 9. Jhtlletin des Sonunaircs. \o. The (^'.ontenif ovary 
Kirvie 7 r. 11. 'I'he Revie^o of Re7^ieios. 12. Tfic Seot/is/i Heoi^ra/diical 
Socieifs Journal. 13. The. Journal of the Royal (,\*hoiial Institute, i.^. 
The Society of Arts JournaL 15. JMcifcr, 16. La Civilfa Catholica. 
17, The Allahabad Ke^'ie^v. 18. Gesellsehafi, 19. TJic Rajah's Heir 
(Smith, Idder and Co.), which has reached another edition. 
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rill, general public has noL snlViritMUly tiotccl the many 
ucri'^^raphica] and other disc()verii;.s ol Russian c.xplorcrs 
in (. enlral Asia, since, tlu.* yL-ar fX;i. This i;j the mon: to 
lx; repretlcd Ix'cruise our own boasted discovcritis hav(' 
niosti\ bi'eii sealed up in sc'crecy by t1ie*lndia ( lOVi'rniiK nt. 
l-.\'.v[itinp' the accounts renderctl l>y Shaw, Hayward and 
Johnson, the' journals of tin; Roy.il ( ieoj^uaphical Society 
cannot bo.ist oi ha\'inp helped to g^i\ e tht' public any lit^ht 
on the improvement <.)f our ma[)s ol bCntral .Asia,* 

d he R(.-])orl of Sir I )oue^las b'orsyth's Mission to Kash- 
par in t''!7*3 was, indeeLl, thi' cre.dital.ile. result of a er^.^t 
(.•nd(;avoiu* by tin; India (.^overniiKUit to (;.\[)lain some of the 
most enit^matical points of C.'mitral Asian ( h;oj)raphy, and to 
open up relations with Kashyar; but it was not followed up. 
K.tshmir and J.adakh have; been it'.alou.sly lauarded by 
our Indian officials, and doubtless for vt'ry cogent reasons 
no one unconnected with government could pass north out 
of India. There was a strict limit, (;ven, as to the 
number of officers allowed to penetrate into or throut^h 
Ka.shmir, whether for sport or for .scientilic *r<;search. 

Our Geographical .Society has thus hatl no part in the 
revelations which have now shown us all the errors of 
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formcf Central Asian Cartoj^raphy. It has, indeed, taken 
note of the labours of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 
India and waited on the map-making process of General 
Sir John Walker, but this itself has waitf-d on the topo- 
graphical Department of the Russian War, Ministry, and 
our Geographical Society has lagged far behind its sister 
Institution in St. teU'.rsburg. 

Only a very few of its members, as, for instance, the late 
Crdonel Yule and our distinguish(.:d Nestor of Ctmtral 
.Asian Historical (bography. Sir Henry i^awlinson, have 
kept a sU;ady t;ye on the Russian procee.dings, incor- 
porating in th<iir writings and works the materials which 
from time to time, and however Iat(;, became accessible to 
lht:m from Russian sources. Kawlinson’s learned researches 
and Yuhi’s ‘‘ Cathay and the W'ay 'Ihither’and “Marco 
Polo,” as well as numerous other recondite pajjcrs, are 
monuments of learning, wi.sdom and authority which all 
admire* and to which all defer. In respect of such erudition 
we havt; ke[jt above th(^ levtd.of Russian g<a)grai)hical 
.science and maintained a superiorit)'. Rut while, we have 
been subjecting items of Russian geography to thi; ic*st of 
ancient and media val light, Russians have practically un- 
ravelled the m)^stta\'. The Russian aiul Hritish surveys 
were; linked in the; ye*ar 1S73 at Chatyrkul above- Kashgar; 
but since that elate the India Ge)Vernment has kept us in 
ignorance: ejf its infe)rmatiein concerning the Rfim-i-I )unia, 
or Roof of the Wejrltl. We have been kept se.» much in 
the dark, that but -lately we; were astejunded on learning 
from the press that one J.lritish officer had been arrested 
within a measurable distance: ejl Woeid’s envn, e)r Victoria 
Lake, while others were challenged to prejcluce Russian 
passports, and not bt:ing provided with such permits, wero 
peditely re:ejuf:sted to epiit the ground. 

Our Government has ne)t eve.n yet published the account 
of the jounu:y ijcrformed by the Pir M.S. in the yt:ar of 
grace 11^79, and in the brief allusion to this jtjurney' 
in the official " Memoir of the Indian Surveys,” 1891 
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(pp. 142-1^3) Gcnc;ral Walker’s primitive notitins *( 4 ' the 
hyclroj^rajjhy of tlie Pamirs are perpeliiatetl. 'J'hesc; miyhl • 
luive been rectified if only by the aid of the map attached t(.) 
th c Report ol Sir 1 ). l^'orsytli’s ^ arkiiiid IvTission, let 
alone the* luinu^rous circuinsLanlial accomUs rcaiderc'd since 
tile year 1 8Sc^ l)y Russian (.xplorers. lint in lh(! lioht of 
the', infonnation whieli we have* re!Ceav<*el from St. Re:teirsl)urc*' 
the* value e)l the* je)urnal of “ M.S.'’ has been gre^atly depre,- 
ciali‘d hy its relegation to e^lTicial piy;eM)n-holf.*s, e!Xt:e‘].)t in^its 
pt>litico-hist< irical |>art. 

Had the ohs(‘rvatie)ns e)r ‘‘iM.S.’’ Ixm.-u coininiinieated to 
the* eautside worlel e)J i^e^c raphe rs, wej she)uld ne)t hav^e clones 
as the, /Ve saiel, “ wlait we like* with rix'ers aiiel mountains/^ 
\\hal(‘ h(* pointe-d out that his e vidence! showeal the Aksu tO 
ilow ‘-towards M ai-;^du!an.'’ ‘‘//x” banks Were, erroneously 

inter] )ret<.*el lor him as tlu* banks ol tlie: Suclian Ghuiiel in 
one. d'rotlejr's i^oiions haei beetn pe;rl<tctly correct, and it is 
much to be re;.^rc‘tleel tliat his e.*viele.mce, mtel ijiat e)f Abelul 
Subhan wevr iliscreditcxl, to l)e ultimately aelojaed by 
Russian e-xploiaas, * • 

Jl is intf ilerabhj that the. [>ubTic should be inislejel on tlie 
in*OL>'ra[>h\ of Central Asia, aiul of the* 1 kiin-i- J )imia in 
particular, or be lehl with an impre^ssion about that r(.*L4i<.in 
tendino' to incline! the IJritish public to ricre:!de: without any 
<le!mur to its appropriaticJii bx' Russia. 

idle C jccj^raphical Soeae*ty doe*s wroni^' in cr» atine' u^e^o- 
;a:rapliical obfusc'ation. 1 alludci to the! oirsm'vations made! 
by Cie^neral Strachey and by Sir M. Ph (irant Huff after 
Mr. Rittledalc! Itad re'ad his pa])er on the*, Pamirs at the! 
meeting of the 23rd Novemlx^r lasl/^ — and to the; subject of 
the paper re^ad by Captain ^"ounghu^band at a ine;etiiig of 
the same Socie;ty hedd on the. Sili of l’'ebruar\s’j“ 

Mr. Littledale* gave a very graphic account of the case and 
comfort with which he and Mrs. Little;dale xvith a numere>us 
retinue and a caravan of baggage animafs crossed fnnn 

Vieie rroccceling.s R.d.S., jan. 7, 
t Vide 'rimesy Feb. iS, 1892. 
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Russian Kokan to Kashmir anti into British India. I ho 
difficukitts of the journey, he showed, began only when, 
having crossed the l^arkot pass (15,000 feet), they had to 
surmount the su[)erior rugged and glacial' elevation of the 
Karakorum Mustagh, on their way to Leh. - 

By way of tuaitralising tht'. effect of the introchictory 
nanarks made by Mr. Douglas b'n'.shfield, Chnieral .Strachey 
led off by comparing the region in (|uestion with the 
I'ibetan tabhdand. * Me acct'.pted Mr. Seebohm’s re- 
miniscences of .a convta'sation at .St. Petersburg with the 
Russian zoologist Severtsof refh'cting (in the pi'indt^ioits^ 
(dev.'ition of the Bam-i-Dunia and on its “ ultra arctic " 
climate*. Me concluded: “ It is a wonth'rful thing that 
rational people should talk about a rc'gion t>f this sort as 
.something to ber coveted and sf)niething evem possibly to 
be fought over, and one might really almost as rationally 
talk of fighting for the possession of, shall I say, a s(|uare 
mih- of the moon,"ca' of Sirius. 'Phis would be just as wise-, 
really, just as ratioiud, as possibly you will be able* to indgt; 
for )'our‘^<. lv('s from' .^^r. 1 .if tleilale s a<'count of his joiirne) . 
l\ 'i(h a very sma/f iiinit/u'r 0/ horses, — A 7/. (zee/ce nr Joiir- 
(ecu yradiiaf/v dzz'i uiff / ny uzeay as {he\\ /’(//shed, (?) 
obliged to carry his food with him, nothing in th'- shape 
of fodtlef available, having U> carry fuel to cook ■ their 
dinner, d'he possibility of anything lik*; militarx' ojiera- 
tions being carried on t)vcr a country of that seart is so 
perfectly ridiculous that to my mind it is peadeetK' Lisiound- 
ing that it should ai>|.)ear to be S(trir)usly discussi-d. J The 

St.\(rl^(ir anti latt-r Russian lra\ illirs sa\ that tin- Rami Dunia is in 
cvi ry iv^ina-t totally different from the plateaux of Tihct, Severtsof sayini; 
that the I'amirs are a region not of tablelands but of stcpjte eountre And 
/'tintie is tiol to be taken liti-rally as nu.'.ming aee()rding to Ikiuvergne 
“Itlatean aride bal.axe ]>ar les vents.” ( Uul/iti/i, Paris.) 

t eharaeteristie erroneously ajtjtiied ttr the I’amir i;levations by the 
kite fiul. \'nle. 

i r do not knriwwlm has disenssed this ; nor would I contemplate any 
other than an amieaiile process for adjusting a ([uestion of limitation in 
that quarter. I.atc events have, however, shown that the possibility of 
inilil.ary operations on the I’.amirs is not perfectly tidieulous. 
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way ill which tlie {|LK^stion of tho. occupation of this la-gion, 
either by Russia, Afj^hanistan, China, or Ib’itain, occupies 
some people’s minds, I can only rej^ard as an illustration 
ot the tolly t)f humaiiity. ' 

J his was strong enoiij^h for a [lolilicmn of the school 
which in the lime of Sir Rodmick Impey Murcljison set 
its lace sevi;rely against Sir 1 lenry Rawlinson’s ardour in 
battliniL; over the field of Russian military encroachments. 
vSir I lenry Rawlinson had to deal with the matter wKen 
a Russian Chanci llor was svstematicallv volunt< erinp 
]jlaiisil)i(‘ and “ nirndai:ic>iis sl.il(Mn(Mils, Kmdta'iiiL:^ 
as.siuMiuars and jx/rvcriinL; ihi* siaisr ol international 
inents. It Wiis then luext to iTnpossil)Ic: to rc'lrain from 
n.ricuitinL;- on Russian <-liH)licity in thc! ])r()c<‘ss of anno.xa- 
tion. I lie lU'ountl which tlie Russians w(‘re covering;' had 
l>ul r(a:t*ntly l.ieen the arena oi rival political and corn^ 
inorclid views. 'rh<‘ ( ieog'rajdiical discovcrit\s lliMi made 
w< i(* nwule l)y coiKiuesis under various 'pretexts. yhurcs 
Uf'iips anlrcs \\'h\ lollow nejw tlu: habit of talking 

l>olitics in the sens('. o) htakoniiv/ the Uussians on bv dis- 
claimin!^' any interests whatsoever on the; Upper t )xus ? It 
i.-. enoii'^h to lKi\’e, lost all share in tlu; j.;lory ot elucidatin'^ 
o( (,o-raph\’, without smoothing the way for a power which 
sei.:ks to make its weight fell on the Indian frontic;r. If 
t u neral .Strachey and others aniicijtati; an unmixed blessing- 
from a clo.se r connexion, Jlhen it is high tinu; they tlemon- 
strated, liefoi'e inviting it, tin; advantage to humanity from 
such propint[uity. 

d'he President <;ndor.sed (General .Siraclu;y’s words. *' It 
ap]K;ars,” he said, “ to lie; an extremely horrible country ; if 
its name docs not mean desert, it certainly ought to dti so ; 
and J think that the moral that was drawn .so well by 
General Strachey^, froin all we h.avi.; heard this evening, 
commandt,.d the general ajjproval of all who listenetl to it. 
(We trust not.) “ It is extnanely agri!eable to me," Sir 
M. \i. Cjrant Duff concluded, “knowing that there arc prct.seiu 
two gentlemen from the Russian limbassy, to acknowlc;dge, 
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and it is by no means the first time that a President of the 
Geographical Socit^ty has had to ackno\vk:d^(r, thc^ extreme 
courtesy shown by the Russian (jovtaaiment to an TCnglish 
travadler.” d'o acknowledt^e the coiirte^s w^is riijht : for the 
kindness shown to Mr. and Mrs. Littledalc Wy tlie Russian 
authorities throughout the jouriKty was so threat that tlu* 
Russi.in ( icn’ernmcait must undoubtedly r(^c«'iv(‘ the, credit of 
it. I hit our ( io\'ernment is nc^t 1 )e‘liindhand in such amc*.niti( s; 
ftJi* Princ'(! (jralit/iti with lus s(!rvants was surel)^ treatt;d in 
Ih'itish India with marked attention and passed on from 
the north lronti(‘r with the kindtrst solicitiuhx Then 
again why should th<! Russians ol))(‘ct to any sim[)l(! 
traveller e.xploring th(! way from thc^ir possessions to those 
of (jreat llritain } The,)- need all the* information the\’ 
can get, and they have no cause to hide any light under.' :i 
bushel. Ihit our own ( iove*rnmc!nt s) stematically c'onccsils 
(‘ver\' scrap of information whicli it [>i(:ks up, and ])rohibits 
all Irom vimluring forth from India through Kashmir. It 
is not so very l<.)ng since* no I^nglishman was allowed to 
pass from ()r(*nl>urg, or from Sibi-ria, into Russian 
Turkestan, while! “ ( ). K. ’ and Mr. L(!ssar were craning 
their necks oxatr the llerat (entrance into India, and scud)-* 
ing every confKl(uitial detail of tht! Ih itish raihvav (!xLensi(.)n 
to Out!ttah. 

I join issiK! with tlu:se tw'o exponents of the prevailing 
oiMuions of the Council c^f the Gepgra)>lucal Societ)' on the 
])oints of their obsc!rvations ; and I ailduce. the. ctvidence of 
I^^nglish as well as of Russian travt^llers on the Pamirs, 
to show' that this n!g'ion is habitabk*, inhabited, travorsabU* 
at all times, well w’atered and much less n(!ar the* heavens 
than 'they w ish the public to believe. We are now authen- 
tically informed of a large body of Russian cavalry and 
artillery operating all over the T^amirs and not far from the 
Kashmir frontier, and of rejinforcements proceeding thither. 

Mr. Severtsol was a professor of Zciology, a man of learn- 
ing, and an eminent Scientist. His w^ritings and ex- 
periences are well known to me, as they ought to be to 
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the Ocographical Society ; but he was no authority <^n the 
Cliinaloloiry, or for that matter on the Orography. t)f the 
Bam-i-Diinia. \Vhen he spoke of a peM'[>c‘tual snowline at 
1 5,000 fc(;t anti o. slo|.)es of 1 8,000 feet he did not mean that 
the broad face*f)l that ort^ion was at those /dt'vations. l^er- 
hai>s, to(j, Mr. Set^bohm may not have brought away a clear 
recolkxtien of ^Ir, Severtsofs characteristics oi the I’amirs. 
l ie saiil, “ .\mon_^ his ’ (Stivertsofs) *• nanarks about this 
country — the Pamirs — he dc'scribt's it as beint^ four-fifths 
(omposed of huge mountain rangt;s, with comparatively 
no ’. alleys between, tlur lowest valley be.ing Iwici.’ the height 
of the I’-ngadine, or 6,tx)o fia’t above the sea, and th(^ 
ridges m.iny of them rising 1,000 ft;et liighia" th.'in Mont 
P>lauc." 

Mr. S(;\ t’rtsof made only a v<‘ry rapid excursion as far a.s 
the Alicluir river which fei’ds the lake ^"ashil-K iil and is 
the lu;adwat<‘r f)f the <ihun<l aflluiMit of the Oxus in 
Shi ghnan ; his only traverse wais meridional from th(^ 
Kizyl-Art to the’ Ak-liaital riv<-r. Niutlu^r his opinion 
nor that of 1 )r. Rt;<>el the boianis*i, 'can be stjt against 

- - • - . r, 

those oi .Mr. I v'ariof, Col. ( irombchefski and others. "I'lKise 
are. the. jirimary authorities; and the Roy.il ( icographical 
.Societ)' ought to be w<’ll .icqiiaintetl with their pa[)er.s in the 
Russian Proceedings since. April, 1884. 

I shall presently give, a short description of the Bam-i- 
Duniaas picltucd by Mo Ivanof, Coloin;! ( iroml.ichefski and 
Mr. Ivosiakof, which will iiKs^t the.se points, and which. I 
think, will show that if the Russian 'Military Authoritii^s 
are labouring to develop communications with the Sunn)' 
South th<!y arc on at le.ast as gotid a track as any across 
the terrible sandy wastes ol the yXralo-C.'ispian depression. 
On this ground the Presidi:nt of the ( ieographical Societ)' 
is 2)erhai)s as disijosed now as h<! was in the jiast to argue 
in justification of the Russian nece.ssitit!s for outUits.'^- 

I come now to anothe.r point. (.)n the 2 2ntl N ovembc;r last. 
Sir M. Tt. Grant Duff, at a ima^ting of tlu; Historical .Society. 

* Vide I'hnes, August, and /\xU ALtl/ Uazi'tlt', .Se[>t<jinl)or 35, eS/S- 
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dwelt On the necessity of iicquirinj^ a pro[)er knowledge of 
geography. 'I'he diffusion of such a knowledge rests in so 
large a measure with the Geographical Society that, on the 
strength of this, I am disjiosed to char^; him w'ith not 
practising what )ie prciaches. In the niatlK;r of Central 
Asian fjeography, if the (Government withholds or sup- 
presses “ the mass of knowh^dge, general ami scientific, 
acquired by the servants of the State in our frontier and 
transfronticr lands,” as it was aptly put by Mr. Douglas 
J'reshfield, “and sparingly gives only expurgated copies of 
official repf)rts of jjublic interest” (I havf; known it to give 
expurgat(id co|jies evaui of very ordinary translations from 
the Russian), tluai it bc;hov(;s the (Geographical Society 
to do as lierlin and I’aris do : keep the student informe.d 
up to date of Russian discoveries by publishing the interest- 
ing and im])ortant Russian accounts of travel. 

1 find th(; Pr<;sident and Council of the lx.CG.S. re- 
sponsible., as^aln-ady said, of obfuscation by neghxt of 
Russiiin jmblications, b)- inqdication, and by complicity 
with our Government system of keejang dark. 'fin; 
translation of the papers of Sttvertscji, Ivxuiof, Kosiakot, 
and (Grombehefski might have fully (.mlightemal thi* 
Rritish public on thc! nalun; of the region within the limits 
of the Roof of the W orld. 

I'he imjilication consists in the confusion of the table- 
lands of d'ibet with tin; l^iinirs in (jiieslion. d'he idea 
conveyed in the summing up on Mr. Ritthxlale’s paper was 
not strictly in accord with Beattie’s principle of the im- 
mutability of Truth, but rather with 1 luine’s inetai)hysical 
doctrine. Truth and Sincerity appear to have be.en treated 
as coqvertibh^ tcTins, etjually under the empire of circum- 
stanett and association. Thct Truth here, as defined in 
Brown’s “ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” was based 
<111 circumstance fitted, “like the dispatches of the latt; 
Prince Gortchakbf, to excite the feeling of ’Truth.” 

That Mr. Littledah; “ had to carry his food with him,” 
does not di.s]>rove the fact that a Russian expedition of 75 
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int.n with 69 beasts of burden has traversed the entire reo^ion 
in many directions without receivintj anywhere relays 
of supplies from their xXorthern base, and droppin^^ down 
into Ceres onlyno .seek a tinker to reshoe thf;ir horses. 

I- Littledale^id not set out with any idea of living by the 
cha.se, and thtiugh there art; no Rahals or station hpuses on 
tile ramirs, all the Kirghi/. whom ht; hirt;d for the journey 
accejjted the condition of finding themselviis in food. 

I. laltletlali; did not say that his hor.ses dwindled away 
•Old jH;nsh(;d from want of fodder. I le started with ^5. not 
10 or 12 or 15, ' hoi-sf.s. purchasing more as lu; ativanced. 

I It lei h<; nor Mrs. Littledale .suffered the .s]iglu(;st di.s- 
iioinlort on the greatest height (over 15,000 feta), which 
Dot the height of the best pa.ss from the Alichur 
to the basin of Victoria Lake. 'I’he only “ pnniigious ” 
ntaght or .serious difficulty of iho.st: travi;l!ers occurred 
withm the limits t)f Ladakh, ft>r from iht; Haroghil paSs anti 
alt.ng the Mastuj river they had. if ihdy had chosen to 
<^>Ilow a. an easy routt; to Chitral. w;hich in Colonel 

-Matvtw’ef was instructed hastily; to t‘.xj;iore a.s iht; proper 
route tti the Khyber by Jelalabad. 

I he Society keeps in countenance tmr C.ovta'iiment 
sy.stein of hitimg away knowktdge. 'J'hus it rather effusively 
■U-n,i)tetI without any e.vjjre.ssion of di.sappointineiit, Captain 
'I ounghusband’s paper on his journey in i.SSt; to study 
t le peculiar ways of robbtys ; this, too, when we, all e.xpecled 
to leai an acctnmt of his interesting tliscoverii;s and e.xperi- 
onces in the summer of icStji ! Vet inbrt; remarkable wa 
a t lat the ijaper had no reference to the Pamirs. Captain 
Younghusband likewise travelled, taking his food with him. 
fiom Leh to Shahidula ; and he recounted simply an adven- 
turoLi-^ journey over the Karakorum Muzlagh between 75' 
iind 76 of West Longitude, and not much farther than 57' 

J oith Latitude. He made, towards the. end, a passing 
.1 usion to a short and rajiid visit to the North Lastern 
confine of the I aghdum-Bash where he encountered Colonel 
^rombchefski and enjoyed that officer’s kindly ho.spitality ; 
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but he nowhere, touched in that year on any of the Pamirs. 
So was the mind of the entire m<;eting’ diverted, that no 
one seemed conscious of the absence of Hamlet from tht; 
play. The entertainment was a cheap bne, for the [)ro- 
verbial rt?d h(,Trint;' was the (jnly hors (fo.nrt^t. 

In the face of the very rapid i)ro_i^re..ss which the Russians 
are makintr towards Afsjhanistan, Kashmir and Tibet, it is 
much to be lament(xl that the veteran and dauntless champion 
for all '^eoivrapiu'cal truth, th(‘. oreat Sir Henry Rawlin.sou, is 
now so conspicuously absent from tiu; Council, and from the 
ordinary metrtinj^s of the Society. 1 must luu'e also e.vpress 
my tj^riel at tla^ gre^at loss recently sustain<H by the dt;ath 
of thf: distinguished Assistant Secn^tary, ]\Ir. W. H. Ifates, 
to whom I owe obligations for a fricmdly disposition and 
lor many acts of kindness. 

With the exclusion, then, of the Sarikol district, descrilxul 

by l\larco Polo, and of the Taghdum- Bash,* thf; Bam-i- 

Dunia, as we now commonly understand it, e.mbrac(;s tht; 

basins of the. Kara-Kg!, Raug-Kul, Yashil-Kul and N'^ictoria 

lakes ; -also the whole, of tht; Aksu-M urghab-Partang river, 

the Alichur riv(;r, and the C.ihund river dowii to .Sanlym 

village at 72' 20': — also th(; Pamir river ascended by Wf)nd ; 

— and the AVakhan river. Its limits mav bt; said to bi* : ( )n 

✓ 

the North, the trans-Alai Mountains and the M u/lagh-tau ; 
on the: Hast, the Kashgar meridional range ; on the South 
h'ast corner, the d'aghdum- Ba.sh ; and on the South the; 
Hindu- Kush which forms the great water-parting of the 
Indus fn>m the river systems of the We.st<;rn half of Innt-t 
Asia. 'Fhe Western limits remain to be defined ; for ht;r(; 
ari.ses the question of where the line, is to be drawn between 
the rnoimtain valleys and the plateaux above them, — of the 
small .Afghan de.pendencies of Shighnan and Roshan, 

In the Hindu-Kush, immediately south of Wood’s lakt;, is 
a remarkable dejjression with an easy, almost imperceptible, 

a 

pass intfi tin; Valley of the Mastuj. AW; are to comprehend 

I'hc laff/idiffn-I^ash implies by its iiainc that it caps the region of Ihe 
Pamirs. 
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thus in the I;hun-i-I )uin’a an area varyinj;^ from circa 3.i.,ooci 
to circa 37,000 .s([uarc miles. The drainage of this tableland 
is to the West, ami the courses of th(i rivers show that 
whatever ridges ‘surmount it run latitudinally or IS .W. 

•S. It. '!'he K.'fshgar chain alone stnrtches North ami South. 
conne;cting the I'hian Shan system, through tlu; Muztagh- 
taii mass on the North with the Tsung-Iang (Kuen-Lun) 
and llimalavas through the Kashgar INlu/.tagh mass abov<; 
Chinese l ash Kurgan and througli the Ivarakorum ISI uztagh 
on the .South. 

d'he .\ksu river alone runs a circular cour.se of about 
217 mill's from a source in the Litth* I’amir almost common 
with that ol the Wakhan river, first along the h'astern 
watershed of the Ham-i -1 )unia, ami tlum winding North- 
West and W (!st until it pours its accumulated waters into 
the ( )\us at Kila Wamar in Koshan. Trom thi; cimtn- o( 
this region tiie Chinese manj' hundred years befoia; the time 
of llwen I'sang (a.o. dn.iw in a circnilar form the 

coursi.-s of the four great rivers of ihe.ir Caismogony ; the 
Farim, the Oxus, the Indus, an^l the tianges.* Nor were 
thes' so ver\' lar wrong in thi;ir idea. I l<‘i*e was / mans ol 
t!i<! anci(!nt ( irc.cks who haxa; Ik-ft only a va^inc tracinji;- ol 
an cna-rlaiul rout(‘ to “ ScM'ica ’ wliicli they iniai^iiual lo \)v 
f'hina, the silk-yielding country.i" Marco Polo traversed 
the. tiia at r.amir in the XII Ith Centurv : and IJenedict (joez. 
followino' in his footstc.ps* in 1603, passed by \’icloria l.ako 
to Kashgar. Mongol troops have! pttnotraltal into Ihulakh- 
shan by the saino route, and the Cdiinoso hav<t pursiu^d 
fugitiv'cs to \hishii-Kul when! is actually tlu; cxtnnno 
Wo.storn limit of th(;ir dominions. On the North human 
strc;ams avoided the l>am-i-Dimia, following easier tVacks 

Voyages dc* lliouen "rsang.” 

t I am iiadined to hclieve that this name did noL correclly a[)[>lv to aii\ 
part south Oi Afaiu:hnri;i, then a ht^nie of tlie Silk Industry, and au in- 
dept'iulcnt kingdom, ii^ relations an<l alliaiKX: with the “outer harbarirms ’’ 
against Chinn. So perfect wOrc they in this hraneli of industry tliat in 
650 A,r>. ihc ruling Sovereign sent lo ( 'hina a laudatory ode \vt>ven in silk 
texture. 
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connecting “ Turkestan ” and “ Mongolistan ” through the 
lower ranges of the Thian Shan Mountains. 

I'rom the West, colonies of agriculturists have pushed 
far up into the valleys to elevations of from 6,000 to 9,000 
f<^et, at which taltitudi; agriculture llourifthtis ; apricots, 
plums, grap<.‘S being in the.ir .season in abundance al 
the ht;ight of 6,000 feet. 

The characteristic physical featurt:s of the Ham-i-l 3 unia 
are its wide flat valleys " llat as the palm of your hand,” 
- — flanked tK'rlh and south by buttresses in the shape of 
mountains and hills some ^5 to 4 thousand, in some instances 
5 thou.sand feet high. There are passes in every direction, 
.ind you may trav^el, my authorities say,-'' wherever you 
idioose, so long as you hold to the direction of the; mountains. 
The; altitude; of the.se ])amirs or llat valle;ys varies from 7 to 
e) and le)"* thou.sand feet above; sea-leive;l. The passers are* 
all practicable anel are fre>m 2 ,e 3 oo tej 4,500 fe;et abt>ve the; 
|jlate.;aux. l'j;e.;rnal snow lie;s e:*nly e)n the; marginal range-s of 
this re-eiem. C)n the. Ne^ath are; the b'e-elchenko (dacier 
and Kaufmann pe;ak; (j^.oejej feet), the; fre)/,e;n i\luztagl\-taii 
(en-e.'r 2e),e)oo fe;e;t) ; ejn the; Mast the Kashgar .Muztagh 
soaring to 24 en* 2^.000 fe<;t ; and on the; S.Ji.,anel also e>ut- 
side; the; raelius ejf the; 1 lam-i-Dunia, the culminating heights 
of the; Tsung- 1 .ing anel Himalayan meiuntain sN'ste;ms. 

( lee>graphe;rs have; subelivifle;d this re;gie>u l)y name; into 
so many pamirs : the; Little;, the. Great, tlie Alichur, the 
Kharge)sh, Khurd, and olhe;r Pamirs, IVlr. Ivanof has 

• M ttssrs. Ivnnof, ( iroiuhrhGfski, and ollu rs in rroreedings of 

Imi). Russian ( Icogr. Sorii ty, i^»75 to also Scvci tsoFs Orograph. 

Survey, nntl 'ritr/<cs/it?i A]^ril, JS79, 

•I' Jl has hcon erroneously staled that the (‘levalion of these taljlelands 
is i4,c5oo feel. M. 'I'illo, the ])residenl of the niathe]nati('al ser.tion <^f the 
Imp. R. (ie<;\gr. Society, has worked out all the tallies of i^ieasureinenls of 
(\>1. (honibehefski, and the result is a marked reduction of nearly all the 
altitudes even on the latest maps, or, to put it more correctly, of all those 
determined hy the distinguished and intrepid Russian ('olonel. So that 
the late Air. Severtsof was as wrong in his estimates of the altitudes of the 
Pamirs and of the passes as he was entirely wrong in saying that ‘‘It is not 
open to doubt that the Alichur falls into the Aksu at I>asik (Orogr. Survey 
of the Pamir Ml. System,]). 341). On this last jjoinl he altered his oi)inion 
in liis “Anciens itineraires.” 
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objected to this system, because the word pamir (frequently 
pronounced even now as it was written by Hwen 'I'sang^, 
Pamilo) is a generic term. This however seems but hair- 
splitting, and in ihe absence of any other characterization, 
this is a sufficiently good onc^ for the different s(;ctions of 
th(' region. The natives will c'asily guide tht^ travcdle.r to 
the jKirticular Pamir on which he bestows the. name of thi- 
lake, the rivc;r or pass, etc., which may licdong to it ; o/ff/ 
many a /mss is a /^amir in ilscl/ . ' 

I will not venture an c'xplanation of the word Pamir, 
wliich may be th^rived from Ram — top or crowit (as of the 
head). The Russian, bathes' Hyacinth, observed that th(i 
word was not kncjwn t<.) the Chinese- before 1 1 wen-Tsang’s 
lajturri from his tr.ivels. 

I’lut f('vv complaints have bc-en made by even Ru.ssian 
c;.xploring jiarties, of aiU' lack of grass at their en- 
camping grounds, though lht.‘\ have almost invariably 
travelled in large numbers. .So. on the Alichur, Captain 

\’oimghnsband hjund a large Russian cavalry foi*cc- (one 

* 

binuli\*(] horse!) iiiuler Colorr^:! Messrs. Iv^inoh 

Ihiliaia iind 1 >(*nd( rski, ii.\ iSS_j.* had a very lai*L;’e n^tinue. 
h’\'en C'olonrl ( 'irond)('helski lost only one. lua'se in a 
scJilarx scrainhlt* oxer a wild hit on thv Raskean rixaa*. 
All these- and otl u.*r [)arti(‘s have scourcal every nook 
and corner ol llu! Pamirs, crossinL:' n(*arly ever\' pass. 

'rhe\' have natiirallv tak<-n barlev for iheir cauU‘ ; fnt*] 

% 

tlu-y have taken up with them from the d(;i)re.ssions to 
the. high grounds, and food for th<inselvt;s they have 
brought all tin,: way from b'erghana. 'This is what trava-.llers. 
far from railway stations and from houses of pkmty, usually 
do in wild uncultivated countries; and the Instructions to 
I'raveller.s given by our Oeographical .Society prescribe 
such a course, but they have also; as did IMr. and Mrs. 
Littlcdale, provided themselv'cs all along their lines of 
march with “ flocks of .sheep ” which accompanied tln-m 
on their journ<'.y.s. 

Wood in 1837, and others subsequently, have recorded 
* Corrupted in all recent telegrams into Yanof. 
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inort; * fair weather than foul on. the Pamirs. "I he Kirghiz 
pasture their flocks on many of the passes. On the 
succulent y;rasses of the uroat Pamir in the .South a man 
may feed his horses and llocks into an qver lat condition 
in less than lo days. Wood observed tlx.e Kirghiz now 
say in 3. It is the same in the Alai Valley. Colonel 
Gord(jn states the same n-garding the. North East, and at 
\ ashil Kul the conditions arc ev'en far better. Judging by 
tha; soil in the vicinity of V'ictoria Lake, Lient. Wood “did 
not see why it should not be cultivated to raise cro[)s.’' This 
district, with the region of the Ihiroghil ])ass similar to that of 
the Kizyl-Art, is tht; Northuml.K'rland of the Ilam-i-Jdunia. 

rhe climate is indeed cold, and the exposure on thi*. 
I ‘amirs to the prevailing westerly blasts great ; but as a 
traversable region, this circumstance is lu) impedintent to 
any moving body : and Russian authorititxs static that there 
is a leeward side to most valleys, where no snow li<rs and 
where pas.sage is always practicable. Also it must be noted 
that there are in all directitins positions which alibrd very 
tenable and excelkmt sit(;s for posts and other establish- 
ments. It is in many parts a rtrgion wt;ll suited lor 
sanatoriums, and it was <me of the media val travellers, I 
believe, who mentioned the salubrity of the cliniate. 

On any selected line of march theta; is, 1 observe, forest 
growth in iht*. deeper and more, shelttned valleys, anti in 
many directions, gloomy tind inhospitable-looking It.iimts of 
the wild goat and of the ox'is foil mercilessly folltivv(;d by tin; 
voracious wolf which, in piles of horns of that nobh; beast, 
U;aves monuments of its depredation. Some say, however, 
that tin; [tiles are erected by Kirghiz as beacons. t 

The length of the journey from the Taldyk pa.ss on the 
Kokan side to the Baroghil in the Hindu- Kush is .some- 
thing over 200 miles ; and it is counted in days, hot in 
month.s. Instead of the howling wilderness, as there are 
some who wish to repr<;sent this region, we read of the gay 

* iJencdict (ioev. had made the same observation. 

t These [tiles are alluded to even in the annals of the Han dynasty of 
China. 
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valley of ihc l^n’kiak River, which flows into the 'l^ittlc 
Kara-Kul lake in tht; Sarikol Pamir. 'I'he cntir<i valley is 
a “ mf)ist vertlant meadow bedecked with the bliie-lorgi;t- 
me-not. After jiictiirin^ the 7\lai valley, of which an 
oleograph niajj be seen ill the late Mr. Pedchenko’s 
d'ravels, Mr. Ivanof proct;eds to say ; “ 1 have; inten- 

tionally lingered ovttr this subject because in advancing 
from the Alai straight to the l^•unir, and passing farlln;r 
and farther to the South, \vc‘ moved in time and distance 
gradually up to greater altitudes. It was this ratio 
of our jirogress to the South and to the- higher lands 
which t.-nal)lcd us to trav<;rse the; whole ol the distance, 
accompanie<l along the way by the saim; spring vegetation 
w’hicli we had found in tlie Alai valley. Wt- lieheld the 
blossoming of the same, sirring llowe.rs, and tht; same kind 
of meadows, which wa- h.id seen and studied in the. Alai, 
spread l.xifore us as wi; wi-nt. Jf then; is anything new to 
b(.' learu<;d from tlu; flora of tin- J’amirc., It js in its U;ss 
diversified and coinjiUiX nature. Its character is more 
easily snulied over smaller areas, for’llxjre an; not on the 
Pamirs such immensi-ly wide exj*ansc:s of miradow as in the 
;Mai. I'here on the Pamirs, in tht; basins of the lakes and 
in the river valleys, the schistous soil [produces l.ilad<.; 
grass, and wh<;rt; mi.xe.d with sand gives the p(5d, clover, 
etc., where the (-arth is drier anti mt^re mixed w'ith 
stom; wa*. fmd a kind of brush cali<;d ‘‘ tersken ” which 
Gordon has itlentified as a species of lavender. ( )n nearing 
moist meadows, wt; at once fall in with that p.irticular 
sedge grass which has given so many propia* names to the 
Pamirs ; as for example : AM//g-kul, Rang riv'er, Rang 
locality, etc. Ascending tlje drier slopes of the mountain 
foregrounds wt; find the clay and turfy soil yielding ex- 
pan.se.s of silver tufted prairie grass ; ne.xt comes a lumpy 
bog with moss which in some places makes a turf. v\t 
greater heights in the deliles w-e find immense patcht'.s of 
wild onion ; of all the flowering kind the small star jjetaled 
one attains the greatest altitude." 

* Ivanof, Procccilings, Russ. (1. .Xpril, 188.4. 
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Mr*. .Scvcrtsof wrote on all tlvs himself, showinci;' that th(; 

forms of v<-.orctahlti life on the Pamirs are those of a Cold 

Zone, mixed with alpine forms and with those of the slcppc. 

But he prided himself on the Botanical results of his ex[)e- 

dition to the Pnmirs where, includin'^ the Alpine districts 

of F(n'y^hana the Botanist Knshakevitch (mriched the 

herbarium with one thousand various sptxies, or mort; than 

20, OCX.) different specimens. And this was fpiitt; indepen 

dent of M. .Skorniakor.s herhalizini^ on the .same occasion 

in the Alai V alley at the head of the Kashgar I faria and 011 

the Pamir. But the* lat<* Mr. .Severtsof exulted still inor<‘ 

over his Zooloe-ical trophies, and it is best to <|uote his 

own w<^r<ls on th<‘ .subj< cl. since his works have not bc'eil 

trauslatcxl for lint,dish beiK-fit : he .says . “ The remarkabh- 

full collections broutjht horn*; by the Pamir e.\pcditi<jn 

constituUis a matt<‘r of thrillin'*- interest. As re<rartls 

*> 

natural historx', the Pamir, before nn’ visit tf) that reoion. 
was a /erra incooiiifa . Ilwen rsano- and Marco Polo 
had lonjj^ wakcMied (het livc'ly curiosity ol the- scientific 
world by the serraps ca inlorniation which they pave (.)r 
its biolopical peculi.arities. d he* kdioiirs of .our e.xpi'dition 
will satislV that curiosit). .As regards its fainui and f/oi'iu 
the Pamir at c^nce: emerpes from total d.irknes.s and becomes 
one of the': most thoroughly c'xplorc:d rc'pions of .Asia, d'he 
cipen nature' of the country which facilitated the jirocc'ss 
of collection, coupled wath a lavourable sc-ason, of course, 
conducc:d to this end.”* 

.A rc;gion. stated »)ff-hand bv geogra|jhers to bc' as sterile 
as the muc.)!! or .Sirius, could not have [croduced the: 
numerous zoological .s[K*cimens collected by Messrs. 
.Sc-vertsof and company. 'I'o believe otherwi.se be.speaks 
eithca- a disinclination to be informed or a studied incre- 
dulity. But we need not wait a year or two longer to learn 
what the life-giving properties of tlu: Pamirs actually are, 
for on this question Mr. Severtsof has said enough. 

I'he late Mr. P'edchenko, likewi.se a distinguished 

* 'riirkistaii Giizettt\ .April 2.4, iSjg. 
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naturalist and a most ind«d'iftis^able and keen ol)st;rve.r, dis- 
coverc-d I lo s[)(.cics of birds in the A 1 ;ii ; but Mr. S<.*.vcrtsor 
found that thtt Pamirs yielded a still i^reater variety aiul 
made uj) the number to 350. Rapiil as his journey was, 
with l.)ut two •slic^ht div(‘r^ences from l^is direct course 
then‘ and back, he accuinulaltal on llie, Pamir j ij varieties. 
L orre.sj)on<lini.^ situations in th<* Alj)S yic^ld only 12 spc^cies, 
and in th(^ I'hian Slian 00; — a comparisi)!! oreally in 
la\a>ur of tJie rei^ic^n wliich has Ixteii coin[):u‘t:al with tTu*, 
intjon. ( )ut of this numb(*r no l(‘ss tluin oj species ot 
birds nest on tint Pamirs*' ; and il no more \'ario.titrs were 
t.liscov'(*rabK- tluax , ihes<t suflice to sIkjw that the C(jnditions 
oi’liib Oil the Pamirs arc^ many, anti tlKit tint cliinattt is more 
lavourabltt thrin adi\'ttrse to life. Whert.as the late Mr, 
h(‘dch(*nko found j; or \arietit*sof fish in PetrL^iiana, Mr. 
vSttverlsoi brouc;lu bat:k 2(^. ol wliich o l>elone’e.d to the 
Pamir; anti P <‘<.lchenko’s colUtetion w.is Irom tint /arafshan 
and from lint jaxartes lu ar C hina/. \\\t l>a\*e also the 

evddi'ut'e oi CiA, ( i rombehefski an<l odiers as to the abimd- 

• ^ 

anco of trout in th<‘. rivors t>t iho '*<imiis. 

“ :\s wc atlwiiici*. westwards across ilu; Pamirs,’ con- 
tiniK.'s Mr. Ix anof, ' licst (aulini^' say Irom a hcii^lu of 
l(a‘t on th(; norlli and f rom one ol i j.ix>o liti-i t)n iho south, 
\vc at oiico (Mitt.-r t!u: region ol Idn^sl ifi'owtii, \»c:i.;innin_L;' 
with thti (:r<H:]»or. With this w<- IukI the n-txl, tin- 
/,as/(r^/'Os//s ai\<l a litllo lowa;r iho rose, \vill(n\, 

liirch, mountain poplar and tho bramble which here attains 
the ilimensions ol a tre.i-, invaria'ljly deco*; atetl with clematis; 
the licorice root, honey-suckle, spurge, bhick currant and 
J tinipcrns pscudosaoina, etc., are there also. Sidi; by side 
with this I’orest Lirowth we lind the eiiltivation ol corn ;• first 
harlej,^ next wheat. 

The valley of the uppe.r Aksu, though bt;arinp; a desert 
appearance, owinp; to tin; hare surfaces ot the .sandy and 
Stony terrace-shapod elevations conlinint^ it, has its enu^rald 
setting of alpine verdure, yielding grass and roots. On thr 
* 'rifrkvsta/f Gazi'iii\ April J.4., US79. 
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SouiK Kastrrn skirts of this region there are some dreary 
\vat<;rless tracts, which are yet so smooth that, as Colonel 
( Iromh'chefski said, they may he traversed in a cali ihc from 
the; Istyk river. As for the rerjion of the Sources of the 
Aksu, “it is a venlant valley containing ajseries of lakes 
presentinj^ a lovr ly picture from the Urtabel pass (15,040 
feet), a pass which desiXMtds in an abrupt terrace to the 
•Aksu, but wliich rises im])C‘rc(‘plibly from tht; North. 

'iMtissrs. I vanof, Ihitiata anil llenderski arijuireil on the 
Bam - !- 1 )iinia in iSSj. th<“ neci'ssary isKperience. for pro- 
nouncini;- aiithoritativc-lv on all the parts ol the. rei^ion. 
I'hey pi'iietrated to almost the vc-ry source of th(‘ Almayan 
feeder of the Wakliaii river, visiiine- in this (“xtrerne .S.h'.. 
corner the wildest part of the wholi' tract under review ; and 
in order merely to acfjuaint thianselves with the character 
of the, mountains biawei-n the B.amir river and the Alichur 
in a \.\\'. ilirt'ction, the\' ascended a pass called th<- Bash 
( lumba/. “ d his w.is the hiehi-sl pass w(‘ had e.xperii-.nced 
on the Batnirs. most of them havin'^ bt-en i 4.5(X) to 15. 501,) 
feet; the Kara-art alone e.\c<‘edine, 10,000 feet; but the 
Bash-Cumbaz attains 1 7,1 )oo,'’f But la en this pass is said 
bv the natives to bt; sometimes used bv c.'uavatis. 

Mr. Kanof details ihi- difficulties of the Bash ('lumb.iz 
only in order to de|iict the character of the traverse; across 
th(; rocky ride;e of the mountains ol the Little Bamir 
which fall away towards the Last. lie continues; “But 
on descending from the rocky upper portion of this 
defile, we find ourselvi’s at once in betti.T ciicumstatices : 
here is foddt;r, ami brushwood (or fuel, a tol(;rably 
good p.ith leading presently into the widt; valley of th(; 
.Alichur, which is of a pun; character. 1 have; ntj 

occasion to d(;scribe this valley, because it has been ex- 
jdored and d(;])icted before by Mr. .Se.vertsof : I w'ill only 
say in :i couple of words that the advantages of this AXilk;y 
consist mainly m its extensive irrigation and con.sequently 
in its rich pasturage.”! 

Titrkcslitit Gazi:lh\ .April ^4, 1X7^. 


T Ibid. 


f Ibid. 
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road from \"ashil Kul passes through a gorge*. ( )n<t 
of its sections requires improvement to make it perfectly 
<*asy ; and then ; ‘ On enteadng the Valley of the; Ghund the 

trave.'ller ovaa* the* i*amir Sfcffi'-/o7ids in voluntarily gives way 
to feelings a{ glSelnvss under ihe^ induence e)Pthe bright lanel- 
scape; whie:h c)[)ens upc'^n him, . . . such as his eye had not 
be(*n accusionutd to above . . . ; the* wlic^le of the; \aall(!y 
is b(MutifulIy gre'en with the; foliage of trea‘S which an* 
pietun:s( ju(*ly gron|K*d on tht* surrounditig hills aiul 
(*minenc(*s, and around and aboiit are nnmbt.*rless um- 
brage.*oiis and iiu'iling nooks along tin* b.inks r)f the 
beautilul ri\'er.’ 

W (* :ir(* lu^n* in Slughnan. when* Afglians have opcnt^el 
an e\c;elleni road from h'ai/abad to K ila - 1 5ar - Pan j at the 
mouth (^1 the < diund atlliient of the. ( )\us. 

Arid \■^ all this ol iIk* naiur<; ol a nov(‘lt\^ to the* j>r('sident 
.ind couiK'il ol th<‘ ( ieogra]; )hie-al Society ? 

A woCil mon\ Ix'lbre* closing a subject whiclfto do it full 
justicx' recjuires inoia*. ])ag(*s than I dan* monopolise. 

d'lie Report of the \'arkimil Mission and Colone*! 
(.jonle>n\‘; “ Kc»ot ol tlu* \\ orKI ’ inav lx*. retc;rr(.*d tf>, among 
otlier works, lor hirtlu'.r inlormalioii as t(^ the e:]iaracl(;r of 
the* Ramirs. i must salisfx' mvstdl here vrith the evaMe*nce 
iiKu'nl)- of Mr. Kaiiof, wiioso litorary ])ro(liii:t!ons of \arioiis 
kinds ana ky thoir oNColloncc, llu- pride aiuI admiration of 
all Knssians, ( )riontalisls aiid (■(Incalod [x-oplo. 

.Snow d..'')cs not li<; cv (rr^ whcri' on tln^ Pamirs, nor aro tho 
])as.sc.s invariably covoiaal with it o.von in winter. 'Phis is 
certainly a -si^n of th<- dryness atnl sevi;rity t)f the winter 
months. 'Phe phenomitnon is accounted for by the action 
of the wind which occasions an iiiKxjual tlistrihution of'ihc 
drift asi of atmo.spheric deposit tjene.rally. [t has, however, 
been observed by every traveller that on the majority of 
the jjasses the Kirt^hiz Pmd excellent pasture- for their flocks 
in winter. "Phis on the Pamirs lasts seven months; how 
many out of the twelve, may be consitlerecl summer tnonths, 
'i'urkcsfa?! Ga':ctit\ April 24, 1^79. 
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Mr. Ivanof found it difficult t (5 determine. “ It. he say.s, 
‘‘ we arc to consider as the summer season the period when 
slight frosts do ntjt set in, then we coultl not count mort? 
than one month of summer. Nij^ht jrosCs are experienced 
in Jum;, J uly and .Xug^ust, but this occurs at el'evations of from 
14,500 feet " (therefoRt only on the passes), d'hc frosts he 
spt;aks of are 2'. 5 and sometimes even 6 Centigrade. 
“ In the earl)- mornin.<>',’’ he says, “ you may see a fringe <jf 
ice ami icicles alont^' the river banks, which when the sun 
begins to mount .^ive [)laee to varie.'j^ated flowers. ' At the 
sanu; time the. south<*rn sun is so i)ovverful that evcm in the 
winter the snow melts rapidly on tht; more open levels.* 
Itvery part of the bam-i-I )unia is |X;opled by Kir^liiz of 
their four diffmamt trilies. I'htjir headrpjarters are in the 
Rang-Kul district, on the Ak JIaital, on the Aksu, on the 
Alichur, and in th<^; basin of the; Kokui-bel river. riiere is 
an encampment of Kirghiz, near tho. LJrta-Bel pass, also t)n 
the. 1. ])pe.r ragharina river. I he Kudara \'all<*y is a 
recoi^ni.sed portion of Shi^hnan. ■ 

d'he head and chief of the Kirghiz <.>f the .\lai \'alle.y is 
a certain .Sahib Nazar, -in his j)almier day.s a nbuxl plun- 
derer of caravans. He is now okl, ami his occupation is 
4one. lie derived his pov\er from ihc- control, which the 
bn^threii of the Kipchak tribe ever had over affairs in tln‘ 
Khanat of Kokand. Another Kirghiz Bt^k camps at Muji 
on the Southern Clez, at the head of thit Sarikol Pamir. 

1 le has always been a subject of China. 

The Ricssians trumpint^' up a claim to tlu; Pamirs through 
Kokand and a pretended alleoiance ol the.se nomads to the 
Khans of Kokand, havt; ftiuml thenrselves “at home," they 
would make it appear, with another Kirghiz Chief seated 
at Bazai-i-( /umbaz near the sourcc^s of the Wakhan river. 
d'hus th<i Kirghiz, who are really Chimise subjects, commaml 
on the Roof of the Wt)rld all the points of vantage. They 
* ( '(^loiicl (ion Ion's ‘‘ Roof of the W^orld.*’ 

t The particulars given by M. Dauvergne coiK erning this (pjarter arc 
interesting, but they eonllirt with Russian statements.- -Vide Bullcfut, 
Paris, Serie, Tome III., i ’’ I'limestre, 1S92. 
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iuinib(!r, within the radius of this sketch, some .^ooo indi- 
viduals. d'his population is more dense as we nt-ar the 
lar^e centres of ■-♦'(UMUary, atjricultural anti commercial life 
t'ti the I'^ast. J'hrt'ti times as many may bt* said to be 
c// conge in and "about Kasliyaria. • 

With this brief and superficial sketch' 1 will le;ive m)' 
readers to draw their own conclusion as to tin; character of 
th'.- ste])pt;s and vallevs of the, Pamirs. 

\V(‘ ma)’, indeed, not want or covet this resrkai ; but it is 
mv d(;sipn to show its strateeic.il value. I'hen* are some 
amt)no us who woukl t-ncoiiraoc th<; Russians to .seize it, 
I'liiuliny lht;msel\< s to its importasita; aiul misleading their 
countrynu'u also. I teel bt>und to .uld, lest 1 be mistaken 
tor a vioh-iu and unreasonable Russophobe, that 1 would not 
advocate any (^j)jjosition on t>ur p.irt t<^ an absorption of the 
Pamirs up to taa iain ami definite linuts by the Russians, j>ro- 
\ itled they do not entirely s<.-ver our relations with Kashtrar. 
My on!)- ( onteniion is that, whether it be this or any other 
K'rritoi'v liie pt>ssession of which we \veuld mat dispute with 
them, it behoves us, before it l.dl ijeo a rival's hands, to study 
and to know it while we. may, and more than that, to r';alis<; 
tl'ie value at which that rival ( stimates it as a />/et/ o hrre. 
ft ma)' be that the f\ussians are actuated in their present 
t'ursuil on the P.'unii.s, as in 'Tibet ami Montjolia. mainly l)y 
;i (greater knowh dcT'- than we, possess of the mineral W(‘.allh 
of that part of the world.. It would aj)]>ear that they have* 
iliscovered, in the moutitains of Xorth<;rn Tibet, .sources of 
imm(;nse riches in badly worked o(dd di,ot> int^s. We know 
that ne.arl)' all tht; Pamir waters brin^' down o'old dtist. 
M. L)auv(;rone informs us that there is a /.aro / s/urn or t^old- 
bearino tributary of the V'arkand river, and alludt;s to ‘beds 
of copp(;r. 'I'he Russians are touching now on tlu; jade 
(■inarries of C hina, and such places as Marjanai. between the 
Alichur and Murghab. siioj^est in name similar storehouses 
of precious ston<.;s. 

Pendinjr a sf.;ttl(;ment of the Afirhan and Kashmir lrf)ntiers, 
it m;q;ht bt; w<;ll understt)od l)etw<;e.n our Cjovernment ami 
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that ot Russia lhal no rij^lits of j)ossession or of ejection shall 
bo claimed or exercisctl l>y any of thos(^ two powers, south 
and west of the Aksu-M ur^hab-Bartang and east of a line 
drawn from the farthest inhabitcal [loint tff the Wakhan and 
Pamir river valleys, crossing tint head 'ot the Suchan, 
following the rogluiz Bulak altlutmt ot the (jhund rivi'.r 
below Yashil Kul l.ake, and passing to Cen-s by th<; 
Langar pass. 

In after ages raiivv.iys may bring to this world’s centre 
the materials tor the enaction ol a momnmmt of civdlization 
in the shajje of another city of ( hiilo, in which the l',ast 
may tinally unite in brotherhood and j)eace with the West ; 
but in the im^anwliile 1 setf no ri*ast>n why international 
outposts or pickets should not be established to insure 
security and ]jerfect neutrality, wiu re. a ilesin; for aj)])ro 
priation (in tiu; part of an encroaching ambitious military 
powtu* cannot [)ossibly be prompted by purity (il motive. 

(.‘iisllc i lonu’t k ( \ 

l\S. In rL'SjKjct of ihc \.uioiis Rus.-^i;m n »nlciitions 1 wuuhi ..ukl a few 
more lines. 

'I'lie L;reat Russkih aiilh< Khoroshkliin and Areiulan ‘ukaj, amoiii.; 
many otliers, may 1 »e < iud in ])n>()r»ir ilic lael lhal no K*irL;hi/. I>ek on ihe 
Pamirs t A i‘r rccc )Linised the authoi it\' of a Khan of Kokand : the eonirar\ , 

it was the Kara Kii\L;hi/ of tlu- Alai \ alle\ wlu) invariably ;;a\e siipjKat lo 
the Kipehak ]>art\' in Kokan<.l wlhoh governed ihe throne in lhal Klianale 
wilhoLit acknrnv lediiin;^ any al]eL;i.in<'t* muler it. The ( hinese, on the other 
liand, wlien niasU-rs in Kashpiria invariab’ly exereised a sr,)\’erk ii;n powtT on 
the ikiniirs. As reL;ards ihe rit^litful elaiins and jjussessions of ihe AiiK'er ol 
Alghanislan, we have abundant i>n>of, both iMii^lisli and Russian, — that 
the)’ exlend to the extreme I'astern limits of i'ulii\alion in llie valleys 
penelrating into the ramirs from the West. 'The jiopulaiion of the ( dunid 
Valley with Ikir-ranj is eslimated at 5,000 indi\idnals, that (jf the 
Shahdara 4,000, and Roshan, along the Panj, 4,000. 'The i)0])nlation <jr 
Shighnan is however alone eak.ulaled by Mr. Ivanot ai 15,000, or Shighnan 
a nd Roshan together 2 5 lo 30 thousand. 1 1 was on the 'roghuz-lUilak 
affluent of the (Ihund, where eviilences of eultivation exist, that Mi. 
Ivanof was ehallengetl in 18S3 by tlie Afghan authorities. 

“ Mere on tins pass *’ the Ri)i-tesck, at the sourec of the Toghit/.-lJuJak, 

-‘‘is the Afghan limit Mr Ivanof declared to tlu* Afghan Kmissary from 
Rar-Jkinj and to the assembled Aksakals of Sardyni and otlicr places ; 
“ beyond this is (kid's own Ikimir whereon he is master who is first comer. 
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I am firsl Iutc, and this I*nmir is n ine. Since* yt>i! have noi allowrfl me u» 
|)as^ ihrcjUL^h vSlhL;hnan, I Idrhid yon lo 140 farther. N'oti must hack. I 
am possessor of ihi-* ramir.” And under protest, ihe Afi;han soldier and 
die ol'licial bevy widuirew, lakini; lunve\er a noie in pcm il from the 
Kn^siaii elaimanl. • 

As re<;ards the IWiriaoL; Mmehab \ alley, ilu* road up that river evtends 
'^ome ^ mile'^ lieyond ('eres. 

Allhoneh du re \N. IS no mendon ot .*^11114,1111,111 in llu‘ C'lateauh »ii. ( iiaiu ille 
t iortehakof ( 'orreNpoiuleiu e lo I 's//,, \ei I *rinee ( it n tr hakof aeknow ledL;ed 
dif rii;ht o| the \nieer of .\lL;hani^laii to l»rin^ under subjeetion those 
Kha*iaLes, which were considi-rec I Iin Russia tobe(|uit(‘ inde])eM(UaU, so lo*ie: 
.IS in doin^ .--o he diil not atuu k liokliara. Aiul it must be noted that subse 
‘inentlw vi/. in januarx rS; die Russian i io\ eriiinent linally accr pied the 
Ai:;han front i» r in diis dire* tion as bnjadiv designated b\' tair ( Io\ «.‘rnmeMl. 

iiK hulin- tile whole o| I ladakh^h.in. with its dependraicie.s not then 
^peciht ally mentioned, ainl wiih \\ akhan whit h was ihstnit'tly nametl. 

In inv hinnblt* o]»i/iuin e arc* ntjw louchina, on the ''ttlkaneni in oiu* 
wa\ tJi* anodiei ol tlw mt^st intrieatt.* and \ii.il ijiiestion t»l the wliole ol the 
t 'etUral .\^ia t '01 n-spondem e. I <io lu^t mNst lf think that any ^alisfai iory 
n aih can b»' arM\etl at dij )loma’li< all\ . In sjiite of all die Russians will 
advaiH'e lo iht' llindn Ku.sh, aiul a^* the\ wi-re at Merv anti <-ven at 
i^endjdeh ln-hire we ('oiild l.iiine, tmrsebes to iieiieve lliat the) « ouid t>T 
di.it the) iiUemUal to jirtaaa d -a > lar, so wi* '^hail lintl tlway o\i‘r the [lassi's 
t>t the Hiiul'i Kush while it a ill remains the ptipular belief that those 
passes .ire all bloeked with mkus, thal theN prodieitius " and ijuite 

im]Ma< c.eable. I stx‘ only one t tuiise o|^. titm whieh we t an and ou;j,ht to 
atltipl, and dial eoiirst* shouhl run pai.dlel with the marehes which, are 
b'‘in^ stolen in dial ivnuite <otner <•( (A‘nltal Asia by Russia, vi/., to 
ot.-’iipy C'hitial anti ftweslall the Russians tm the }>asses aihuled to. 

d’he 'juestion of keeping <.;|)c n out lelaiions t\iih Rashpeir b\ wa\ ol the 
Kara Korum or h\' wa\ of lIu' litth' Rainir and thn>ue,h lash Kiirj^an 
''honhl lit* at du' sanu* lime \ (. ry earefull) < tiiisuleretk for we inusi eilhei 
secure this linf! of eoiniiumit'ai ion or be ])ix paietl lo st e t>;U' el\es entirely 
mtert'eplt'd in that tliretditin. ?ii rlie s[)rinL;ol next )earwesiKill tltwilitless 
see the aecom])li.slimeni of a Ru.ssian tle.sii;n t(» whit'h wi* .are even yet, it 
seern.s, too miit h inelined to shut our eyes. \\*ilh iIk- Russians on the 
Kashmir liorder we sh.ill have very lAreal trouble iiulcL-d unlessweaie there 
to c'tjnfronl them ourselies. Aiul it is c>f the utmosi impoiiaiu e to us in 
everv respeel to proieel with a jealous care all du- »ij^hts of Ali4hani.'*laTi in 
its extreme Nc^rdi lui.st« rn dependeiuac's. • 


R. M. 



TUI-: ORIGIN AND PRO(>RJ-:SS Ol' HOSIMTALS 

IN INDIA. 


I>\ Si i;t ; i( )n-( ] km-.kai Sir W. J. Moo'kk. K.C.I.I'!., 

1 1 uM.' iMiysiciiin t(i Her Majesty the ^^)ueen. 

I'lii; insliriition of hospitals in India must bo roLjarded as 
one of ilu,‘ bonetioial n-sults of British siipiaanacy in that 
c<»iintry. In ancient times, (•xce[)ting during the compara- 
tively short ])eriod of Bhialdist ascendancy (as afterwards 
arfernal to), thore dot-s not apjxair to hav<j been anything 
of the nattire, of a ptd)lic hosjtital. nor any means by which 
the: poor, suffering' from ilisease or injury, could obtain care 
and r(;lief. I'he ancient Dravi<lians, Kolarians, or Aryans 
of tht; remote past, on tlt'sctMiding through the l limalayas 
ami entt^ring the plains of 1 I industan, found the* task an 
('asy <me of driving before th(an the or aborigines 

of the land. 'I’hese Aryan con([uerors ol India are de- 
set ibed as sober, industrious, eourage.oiis, and virtuous, 
d'hey 1i\ ed a [)astoral iile, and knew not the toil and turmoil 
of cities. riierefore on tlieir invasion ol the plains of 
klindustan they re<|uired no other physic than that " ilrawn 
from the field.s." I'his was jxahrips supplied by esu h father 
of a family, whom we know to ha\ e beer, not onb warrior 
and husbandman, but also jjriest, and prol)ab1\' [>h\sieian, in 
his own household. It wais the more (tnergetic and learned 
of the.se “fathers.” who composetl tint " \'edic llymns,” or 
“ .Sacred Books of the I lindus who committed their pro- 
ductions to meniorx' (thus handing thtmi down to pt)sua-ity. 
until the Hymns were- written in .Sanskrit) ; ami who 
virtue <d' this supt^rior knowledge, arrogated to them.selves 
priestly supremacy, and so became a class above all others 
under the name of Brahmin, signifying the “ (Offerer of 
Potent Prayer.” But we d(i not h.nd in tht^ “ Shastras ” or 
Vedic llymns any reference to public Hospitals or Dispen- 
■saries. As theese Vedic Hymns enter mintitely into tht; 
social life of tin; ancient Arvans. it is certain that hatl 
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hospitals been in existence. they would have found niention 
amonq; the multitudinous subjects referred to. ( )ne of 
these subjects is a “ funeral dirq;e ’ or fan^well to thti dead 
and dyings ; and 'had j)ublic care of the sick been practised 
it seems imprc?l)abl<.; tliat tin; association o1 ideas would not 
have It'd to some rt'ft'rence thereto. A .'Similar silunce prt'- 
vails in thtr B nx/nnanas, which were com[)iled .some cen- 
turit's alter tin; I'cdas, when, to a irrt'at e.vtent, nomadic 
pastoral life* had Ix tai abandoaotl. Soinc'lhiii;^, howanei, ot 
nu.'diciiKi aird appe^ars to havo known : lor th(‘ 

/v'/i/ / \'da nuMitions ])hysicians ami contains passa;4X!s in 
])raisc ol the ht'alino- virtue' of herbs, and the . ll/iaj'va \ cdii 
(oiuains an inxocalion at>ainsl the dcinf)n ot h ver. It has 
been n;marked that as observatif>ns of the; firmament wert; 
necessary to li.x liie date, of recurring an<.l continually in- 
( reasine festiv als, so anatomical knowK;<l|4(; was r(.'(|uired 
tor the diss(;ction of tin; s.'icrilict'. in order that its dilferi;nt 
parts miy(ht be apprupriat<;d to th<*. ])ropi‘r deitii'.s a;id th<- 
jc’ah^us priests. I bit the anatomy ol.^the I'.uman frame was 
not studicid. \ <'t ;is the .\r\;ig; ha\ int^ tlriv'-n the abo- 
ritrini.'S into tin; distant hills, became organized intt> villatjt; 
communities, built cities, ainl eva-nlually formed kint^doms. 
tin; want <>1 medical aid seems to have been juore felt ; for 
we hav(; Brahminical nt<‘tliciiu; dev'ek)pin_e^ :is an (. pa lA t/txs 
or sup],)leme'ntary revelation, about yso n.t . .Still tlK;rewere 
no public hospitals. dhe; Brahmins were too busy dc- 
i,^radine ihe pristine purity of their faith and d('ludin<j tin; 
ijvnorant, by evolviuL;' new e'ods ainl schools of jthilosophy^, 
to [)ay much attention to tin; re<[uir(,;ments of sick pt;ople : 
— too much occupi<;d in upholding; and jn;rft‘Ctin<:j the 
svstt;m ot caste, in t;l(;vatin<i themselves above all othef'^, iti 
monoyulizintj to them.s(;lve..s all knowledge, that of medicine 
included,- to trouble them.selv(;s about j)ublic institutions for 
the sick. 'I'hey, mon;over. ablnn retl contact^ with tin; lower 
casU;s, and especially shrank from pollution from the morfiid 
materials ot diseased persons of the lowt;r caste. By tin* 
Institutes ot Menu a physician wfis classed as an uncleati 
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person to be excluded from fea'sts. I'he early Brahmins, 
indeed, soug^ht to ctstablish for themselves the most elevated 
holiness and sanctity. It has been stated that the pre- 
dominance of the priesthood vvvis th(; chief cause of the 
failure of early K)^yptian medicine. And so it was in India ; 
for th(* .Brahmins nes^Iectt'd amonj^ other duties that of 
care of the sick. It was not until liuddhism had attaimxl 
both a social and a i>oliLical ascendancy over Brahmanism 
(from about 250 to 600 a.d.) that public hospitals tor 

man ami beast were establish(;d in the larj^e cities by th(i 
Bmldln'st Princes. Buddhism differed from Brahmanism in 
scruj^ulously revenaiciny tht,- vital princijjle in man and 
be.ast. in proclaiming^ th<; spiritual efjuality of all, thenday 
dethroniuLi' those who had arroj^ated to themselves the. ])rl- 
vilejfes of a pric*stly Brahminical class. Buddhism an- 
nounced salvation to all men, not through the interme.diacy 
of l’rit;sts and Brahmins, but throuj^h num's own works. 
What a man' .sows he must reaj), was a fimdamcaital a.xiom 
<»f Buddhism. Knowledge of medicini;, as of other sciences, 
was to bt; attaim'.d by stud> and penance^ only, and not by 
\ irtue of being born a Brahmin. Thus when Buddhism 
temporarily rejiiaced Brahrninism. no Brahminical feeling of 
suptrriijrity or Brahminical shrinking frtjm lowcjr- castes, or 
even from morbitl matter was ailmitted as pertaining to the 
new religion for all werc^ proclaimtxl etjual. In place of 
Brahminical rites and .sacrifices, a- codi: of practical morality 
was inculcated one outcome of this great change being the 
establishment of [jublic hospitals. 

( )mi of the principal seats of Buddhist medical learning 
was Benares; and Asoka tlie King of Be.har or Butra, as 
\Mv. learn from rock inscriptions, publishetl fourteen Kdicts 
lor the conduct of his Government, one of which devised a 
system of medical aid for man anti beast. ,\t this time, too, 
at Benares, llourished Charaka, probably n.('. 320- a rival 
in reputation if not contemporary in date of Hippocrates — 
whose name is yet reverenced among native practitioners 
as the principal of ancient Hindu physicians. The study of 
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medicine now became separated iVom occult science, as- 
tronomy. and reii<:;ion, with which it had been tht; policy of 
the ancient llrahmins to confound it. And although dis- 
tance anti abstmeti of .communication prevt^ntetl any inlluenee 
Irom mediciiie.*as then [)raclis(;d in the we^t by the (jrecks, 
or ev'en by the ne.art'r Arabians, still jLji\;at ailvances were 
made by the Buddhists. They trtNited dis<‘as<? by the hot 
.ind cold system with medicines manufactured chielly frtnn 
herbs anti tret;s, and tlufy ptrftnanetl in a rt)ugh mannta" 
many of the surgical tjpta'ations, st) conij)arativeK cito. Into. 
f/ /V/tv/z/t/f’ accomplished in tin; prt:sent tlay. But Butltlhism 
rtilled a^\ay to the ctumtries I'iast tU liitha to Burmah. 
Ceylon, China and japan. Brahminism again becamit 
asceiulant. d'he Bralimins, again asst-rting their superior 
htiliuess. rt'-instituted the barriers ol t.aste ; anti, as btMore, 
shrinking from the contact of the lower ordtas, and fmm 
disttased m.itUa-, left the practice t)f mt;tlicine to the / aids, 
a class supposed to sjiring from a Br.ihmiit (tir [irit'-Stly) 
father, ami a \ tisiy.i (or cultivator), ntitht'r. In this tht; 
Braiuiiins wtiultl appear to hav in stnne misisure adapttxl 
th(anselvt;s to tht; popular desirt; ; ftir iiiuling thtunselvtis 
unable again Ui t;onfuse inedicint; with occult seienctt. 
astronomy, and rt!ligion, th.ey igutn-ed its pr.ictiee , is beneath 
!ht;ir ht)lint;ss, but allowt;d a t/nasi Brahmin to pursue it. 
The V aitls, htiuever, had neithta the st,ttits nor th<^ inclina- 
tion to ctintinue the hos^iitals which hau bt-en establishetl, 
for all social jiowta* remained with the Brahmins ; and the 
\ aids, ])riding themselves on thttir one-sitled Brahminical 
descent, ignorttd the duty of attention to the sick poor, and 
I'hiefly confined their ministration to those who could pay. 
Hence followed the abolition of the 1 lo.spitals which had 
been j^stablished by the lUuldhist princes; with the; natural 
rttsult that medical knowleilge declined, until sinking into 
the hands of the village ** Kabiraj,” it becaine, much as it is 
now, a coiiipound of Sanskrit texts, spells, fasts, and herb- 
quackery. i he only remains of the Buddhist Hospitals 
are those institutions for beasts found in various cities and 
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j»rincipally supjjorted by the Jains —a comparatively small 
but wealthy class, who have bcum described as the Pro- 
tetstants of the once prevailing^ Buddhism of Hindustan. 

d'he different Muhammadan invasions or India, from 97“ 
to the commencVmeni of British supremacy, placed the 
country more or less under the domination of I'lirki, Afghan, 
and Mogul dynastit;s. But although about a.o. 1000 a 
new class of medical practitione.rs known as “ hukecuns 
was introdueefl, whose line's of practice wen* tlerived lrt»m 
Arabian and Cirecian sources, no establishmcMit of ])ublic 
hospitals jjroceeded from Muhammadan supremacy. The 
whole of the lengtheneil ])eri(^d nunitiotKHl above was index'd 
one of intermitu-nt turmoil, the coiistant wars of the INlu- 
hammailan Princes with the .semi-com|nered Hindus or 
with their own relK;llious chiefs dimying the c-U-ment of 
stability, and affording little o])portunity for th<‘. pursuits of 
])eace, in which tht; establishment of public hospitals might 
take a placte .\s a ruU* th<; .Muhammadan hukee.ms w<a'e 
attached to, atid employed in attending eai noble-', and chiefs. 
It does not even aitpear that the Muhammadan invaders 
supplied their own troo[>s with mc;dical iiii. 1 . Coming' from 
the uncivilized north, and imbued with tin;- fatalism of 
Muhammadanism, they laik'd to appreciate the. fact, hailed 
bv the Greeks long before, that 

*■ .\ \vi>L- ]>h)siriLin slvilK-d our woumls lo tniil. 

Is more tluin :irnii<-s to tlic jnihlic w.jal.’’ 

Neither netnl this indifference on the part of the Muham- 
n'\adan invaders cn-ate surprise, considering their savage 
nature as rt;presented in history. For instance, th<- ICm- 
j)eror Muhammad d'uglack in 1324, as an amusemmil, en- 
cIo.schI a larg'<; circle of country by a cordon of troops which 
gradually narrowed to a centre, when every living thhig, — 
men and auim.als, — was slaughtered by the huntetrs ! h.vcn 
the greatest of Muhammadan Kmperors, Akbar, whose 
liberality of mind is demonstrated by the encouragement he 
accorded to the frt;c; discussion of other religions, founded 
no public hospitals. He certainly alfenipfai to put down 
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various inhuman rites of t{ic l linclus, such as huma*n ami 
animal sacrilice.s, and trial by ortUta^ ; he end(;avoured to 
prevent child marriage, and to legalize the re-mar riagt; of 
Himhi widows ; *md he hatl in atte ndance on his 

forts and forced. but he did not .itUMupUto .abolish snilce, 
or wid(^w-burning, or stop female infanticide, or establish 
[)ublic ht)spiials. It remained lor the british (jovernmimt 
i(.» perjonn what Akbar only a//e/np/ed, and als<^ to achieve 
that which Akbar shrank from eva;n attempting. 

d'lu“ comtition of tlu; whole of India in lormca' days in 
the matter of medical relief was doul)tless such as pre- 
vaikal a U:w years since' in most of the \ative .States ; so 
that w<' an- aide; to jiulgt; very correctly what must ha\'e 
been the geiK'.ral aspect previous to tin; institution ot inetlic.il 
rt;lii t and sanitation in british district--.. Recently, in the 
N.itivet States, tlutre might be w'itness(.;d disease ]jroct'.eding 
unchei:k(al anti uninterferetl with. Iti a tlegree which cer- 
tainly would not Ix' allowttd at prt.'sent in civUi/t'd kairope. 
Autl especially w-as this evide-nt in surgical disease, as illus- 
iratetl by ilie ftilltiwiug e.xtracL from an tifficial document 

In former reports I have meniiontal the e.xtremt; ignor 
anct'. tlis{)la\ etl bv native hnkeems’ or ‘ vaitls ’ of surgictil 
principles. .\s a rule, all surgit:al tlise.ast! is either wrongly 
treated, tir let alone until treatment is unavailablit by ihttse 
uneducated piaictitioner,';. '1 heir errors ol omission tintl 
commission’ are not sti easil) asct.'rtained in th< ir medic.'il, 
as in their surgical, practice. but in tht' lattm", there is a 
glaring igntirance not only irom things ’re.tpiisite not being 
attempted, but from thitigs unnecessary being performed, 
h'ading to the serii^us injury and often to tlu; death of the 
patit.'nt. 'I'hus, during my last tour, I saw' at one village, 
an open scrofulous sore* of the lu'ck with the carotid artery 
isolati'.d, and apparently on the point ol giving way. At 
another village I wa’tnesst'd an advanced cancer rapidly 

Selccuioiis t'roiu the Records of the (lovernnicnl of India. l*V>roigii 
Department. No. eviii. RajpiUana Dis}>ens:iry, Vaccination, jail, and 
Sanitary Report for 1S72-73. Ry Surgeon-Major (now Snrgi-on (leneral 
Sir \V.) Moore, (.M.ID., Honorary Surgeon to the Vi(’eroy of India. 
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killinjr a man. In anothfir place a woman had remained 
lor days with a dislot:at(;d jaw, which was easily put in siin. 
Other forms of dislocation and fracture neglected are almost 
daily sights. At Ihkaneer I amjmtated the leg of a man. 
who eight months before f<^ll from a camel : the bones of the 
l(\g protruding through the skin of the heel, and the foot 
being driven half-way iii) the front of the leg, in 'lidiic/i 
/wsidon // i/ad /nen p rinifh'd /o hca/ ! At the same, place*, 
a ‘woman was rapidly sinking from the results of extensive 
sinus of the breast, following abscess, and Avhich only 
re(piiri;d (res- incisions for the restoration of ht;;ilth. I also 
saw .'I man dying of strangulated hernia, without the 
slightest idea of or attempt at rtilief on the part of the 
native practitioners. And so on, throughout almost the 
whole range of surgery, I have from time to time witnessed 
the most lamentalile r(\sults from the. malpractices, or from 
the absence of jiractice on the part of the Native I )oclors. ’ 
As mentioned in th<- above <*.\tract, the errors of omission 
ami commission are not so easily as<-{'rtaine(.l in medical as 
in surgical cas(;s. lliii the great majority of those stricken 
l)y disease, such as inllaminations and fevers, derived as little 
benefit from nutdicine as tlid th<.‘ Komans. whim .according 
to T’liny, ph\'sicians were banished from the Imperial City 
during ni.iny years. bdr i<'W indeed ot the* higher class 
and comparat ive*l\' Ixnter etlucated “ luikeems ’ or vaids ” 
wotild minister to tin,* poor who weix; unable to p.ay their 
ie<‘s ; and of th.e pojnilations of India the grc;at majority are 
and alwavs wert* [) 0 <)r. Slt'irped in continually augmenting 
su])erstition and ignorance, if the poor received medical aid 
at all, it was fre^m the liands of the tspially ignorant .and 
suiierstitious village “ Kabiraj,” who, unlike their more 
noble Aryan predecessors, did not even “diauv physic from 
the fields,’" although they may have used a charm, such as a 
peacock’s feather tied round the affecUid part! If the poor 
got wtdl, they got well ; and as most dise.ases have a ten- 
dency to terminate in health, many did recover. If a fatal 
termination resulted, it was attributed to nnsseeb or destiny. 
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or the £^ods were blamed.^ Insane persons, if harmless. 
w(?re allowed to ramble about the streets : if violtait, they 
were chained in ihi* most convenient placf;. The jails of 
the Native Stale:^ were also in an unparalleled unsanitary 
condition, f<ir «o medical ai«l whatever \vas provided : as 
Cok^ridge said of Coldbath l'ii;lds, these, jails might liave 
givc’.n llis Satanic Majesty a hint for improving Hades. 
I'atalisiTi combined with ignorance, and a const;qiuait utter 
unbt'lii.'f in any measiir(.;s of sanitation ri^sulte*.! in life 
abstaice ol all mc;asures ol precaution during e[>idemics ol 
contagious disease?. Sm.dl-po.v was suppo.sed to be under 
the peculiar ])roreclion of tin* goddess " .Uer/ii, whose 
shrinc.'s were, and still are. to be se.tMl lU'ar tlu? majority of 
the. villages. I nterlenmce with the progress of small po.\ 
was regarded as an offence ^vhich the goddess woukl 
punish. It w;is permissible to pra\ t<j '• Mata” for a mikl 
attat:k, but nothing further was allowablt;. 1 luring the 
prr v;il' ‘n('r ol ('liiUlriMi bt*, l>y sc()n.NS, in 

(‘Very siaijc ol iIk* <lisoa.s(\ plax'inj^* or lyini.>* aboiil ihv slrcc^ts. 

I hiring an e[.)idemic of chol(?ra. ink ‘one, pn'cautionary 
measure was ever adopt(.'d e.vcept by tlu? wiki l>het?ls, who 
invariably tnov<‘d. leaving tlx-ir villages for a time for th<? 
open jungle : thus forestalling th<? most a|)proved nu?lhod of 
preventing cholera ado[ited for British trooi^s, vi/.. 'marching 
aw.iy from the infectt;d .area. 

[\<)t only’wert' th(?re no hospitals {)roper, or contagious 
hospitals, or asylums for the insane;, but neither wer<' th<?re 
any asylums for lep(.-r.s. Regarding tlTe lattirr, difference 
of opinion would appear to have e.xistial, among scientific 
investigators, then as now, as to whether leprosy is a 
contagious tli.sease or not. d'htai, as now', in some parts of 
the country, lepers were jKn'initttal to live among the 
people ; in other localities they were thrust out from the 
towms or villages, generally forming a little colony on tht; 
adjoining plain. 'I'his expulsion of krpers from the towns 
and villages, then as now-', was not so much the result 
of fear of contagion, as the Brahininical dread of contact 
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with rmpiirity. Then as now, these outcasts lived miser- 
ahly in mud or grass huts, obtaining food by begging. 
W'hen tired of life, or when being old or disabled their 
relativ(;s were tinrd of keeping them, they often submitted 
to “ sumajh ” or burial alive. lUit they i/um; frequently 
threatened to perform "sumajh ” with the view t)f t;xtracting 
alms from the charitable, who were induced to believe that 
the death of the leper would be credited to them, unless 
they bought off the sacrilice.. "Sumajh,” or le.per burial 
alive, has bei;n jjractised comj>aratively recently in mont 
than one of the Natives Statets. 

I'ht; Native Principalities an- now much more advanced 
in most respects than they were only a few yc;ars back. 
I>y coming into contact with th(r prfjgressive civilization of 
adjoining British districts, thf: Ciovernments of Native States 
wert; forct-d to advance ; for the.y felt their e.xisteiicc would 
be imperilletl. .\nd this atlvance was most materially 
assisted by the succ(;ssful endt^avours madt; by the* Indian 
( jovermn<;nt to se.cure the btttter education of the young 
Indian princes ami nobles. 'I'he Imjx-rial Ciovernirient also, 
and especially under Lord Mayo, «.;nunciau-d care for the 
sick as one of the. most urgent duties of the fiaidattn'v rulers 
of India. Owing to such measurt;s, aided by tli.c- (Personal 
inlluence of the Political, and the assistance of the Medical 
( )fticers atlachtxl to the Native Courts, a hos|.)iial or dis- 
pensary has, amongst other features <jl civilization, be(m 
established at every large capital ; whih- in some States 
ra\nifications of such central (;stablishments have rendered 
the piiople almost as wc;ll off, in the matter of medical re.lief. 
as those in British territory. As it will not b(! iu!c<:;s.sary to 
refer again, e.xcept incidentally, to the Native States, 1 may 
here remark that all the medical institutions are supported 
at the cost of the Durbar or Government of each State. 
'I'hey are, as a rule, superinttaided by the JCuropean Medical 
Officer attached to the l^olitical Resiliency, aideil by native 
a-ssi.stants. 

Altl lOugh the recent condition of the Native States 
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rei)rcs(*nts what lonncrly pia^valUni all oven* Hiiulusiaiu it 
must not bo iiiKlorsic.)f)(.i tliat tho peoj^lo wcrc‘ devoid of 
charity ; only lie* charity of the well-to-do classes «lid not 
taki* tile form of -medical reli(d'. In the abs(Mice of a quali- 
li(*d mt*dical ])rf)lt^ssi(.)n recf\L;nis<:d l>v th<‘ -State*, th<* c:onh 
dencer felt in tin* j)h\ sic of th<* \‘ai< Is and “ IIukc*ems‘' 
was somethiiii^ akin to the faith of llyron, who without an)’ 
such excuse d(.*sic;'nated medicine* as “ the desiructix e art ot 
healinc;.” More^over th<r ejr^anization ot liospitals was not 
understood, and tlie necessary dnscipline of such establish- 
ments was foreit;'n to the habits and idaxis ol the people, 
riit* [Kior (who nou' throne;* the*. 1 lospiials ol liulia), having' 
had no exj)(M'i<Mic(* of lh<* advaniae<is of such institutions, 
would probal)l\' not have r<*sort(rd ih(*r(*to had hospitals 
and disp(Misaries l)ee.n ojxmt'd uiulvtr native* control. So 
suspicious wer<‘ llie |.)eo[)l(* on tin* first opemint^ ol a 
hosi>ital in ont* <.)f the* Native Slates, that sw'< ‘cameats, of 
whicli they ar<! ver\ fond, wert; orden*d U) be given 
dail) to i-acdi jjatienl, as an ence airaoenumt to atKmd ! So 
in ioriiK.-r timers ihe charitaba*. wretc rre*d s[)ending their 
monr:y i)i sinking wells, in constructing s^rtfis or rest-houses 
for travellers, in emdowing lianples, .ual in le.eding the poor, 
particularly Brahmins. In this manner, enormous sums 
hava* been disbursed .uni an*, still expended, ttspecially in 
food tor lh(! dcjstit uie. This laudabh* oJuirii \ of tlm Indians, 
although often confmeal to tli<.:ir own caste [jco'pie, and to 
occasions of family festival, is one of the n*asons why it has 
never l^etai ihouglit necessary to t!sta!.)lish any system of 
|)oor-hiw rc!lief in British India. ( )f lalt! ycxirs native* charitv 
has been often directed towairds liuilding and endowing 
me*dical institutions, and many Indian gmiiltmum have oi-vc*n 
most libeirally for such purposes. 

It was said at tin*, commencenitmi, that the institution of 
Hospitals in India must be regaiahul as one of the beneficia! 
results of British supremacy. And in this wise. It may 
perhaps be recollected tliat when in i<S79, the British occu- 
pied Cabul, almost one of the hrsi things established was a 
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for the treatment of f^f th(^ city, in which 

nothinj^ of the kintl existcid. This was done both as a 
matter of luimanily and of policy ; of humanity towards 
the vast number of sick and sufferinfr, who had never jjrc*- 
vioLislv had a ('.lianec* of obtaining tin; ]>(.®itelits derivabh- 

j ^ 

from h'urojM-an nradicine and surgery : — of policy, as a means 
of gaining the sjmpathies and obtaining the coulidence 
of the jKtojjle. As it was tlius nc-arer the end, so it had 
bea n in the beginning. It is not forgottc'ii that some of the 
txirlier more im|)ortant concessions to the l ion, hiast India 
C ompany were (jbt aim'd by .Surgeon tlabric;! Ilroughtcjn, in 
1645, for professional services rendirnal to the. INlogul 
hauf.ieror .Shah Jehan. 'bhroughout llritish advanct; and 
domination in India, it is certain, that the s(‘rvic(‘s of 
medical officers hav<‘ silently, unosteniatif:>usly , y(.'.t surely 
proveil, par evt i //cnee, a bond of uuif)n between the con 
<|uerors and the compientd. When, afua* th(‘ Sepoy 
mutini<'s i.if • the .Sc^pojs began to di.scoV(.'.r the mistake 

thi'V had made, (iue of the lann'ntations was, that if thev 
were; sick no caiaTwas taken of tli<.'in, whereas wlu'.n “ true 
to, their salt ' they were well looked alter iii a comfortable 
hospital, and attemhal by a (ju ililied .surgeon. I lu; hos 
pitals, w hich, as ttiore n^cently in Cabul, were roughly and 
tentativ ely (-stablished as a matter of policy nd humanity 
in almost t!verv large cit\’ coming under Ib ilisli supremacy, 
formed, as a rule, the nucleus of the (fivil 1 lo.spitals as they 
stand to-day. .Some, of the larger 1 bispitals date from the. 
jje.riod of the. governorship of W.arrcm I lastings, when, in 
177J. thir whole service was reorganiz(al. At first such 
hospitals were;, as recently in Cabul, condnctf;d and workeil 
by th<‘ military metlical (officers attacheal to the Army of 
occiipatit)n. But as mattt;r.s setlUal df)wn. and civil officials 
with their ('stablishments aj)peared on the; scene, the need 
of providing special medical attendanc<; for civilians became 
apparent. Then medical officers wt;re .selected from the 
Army Medical Department, and under the name of Civil 
Surgeons" wi*re reipiired to atU'nd to the civdl service 
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o^encrally, to mcdIco-itrLjal cases, and also to take charge of 
thc! cival hospitals for natives. As these posts vv<a'c more, 
lucrative than iiiilitary employment, and as less camp life 
was involvc'd, civih siirg<.*oncies wa.'re eagta ly sought after by 
the: military doctors of the ]3eriod. 'Thiis the annexation of 
a province or district led to the (cstablishnuMit t<-nrtaliv(‘ly 
ot c'l hos])ital for tile natix t^s, while* the aft(_‘r inllux ol the 
C ivil Service, <.>r in the non regukuion ]a'o\'inces ol oiiicaT'i 
1 )(.‘rforminL 4 civil duties, led to the penn:wn(*nc)- ('>f such 
hos[M’tals, anel to th(* (*nt<*rtainment of a sp(‘cial m<‘dical 
(.'flicer. It max lx- at^lded that so gn'at xx.i.*'. the amount of 
practice at xarious of these hospitals, that numerous Indian 
-Me dical {)lli('ers liave attaiiual a skill in varirjiis brancht^s 
of th(*ir proie ssion, lasulering t!u*m sec'ond to no practi- 
lion(‘rs in th<* weu'Kh 

At first tile xxhoh* ('<>si i)l' lh(* Cavil I lospitals xxsis ma'es- 
sariK' borne l)y Ch'x’ernnu'iu ; but as time pas^aal on, and 
M unicip.dit ies xv(*re < stablish(.‘d, a [)ortic.)n of the cost, vary 
ing in d.inbreiit loc.ilities, was defray ‘d from Mimic'ipal 
Soinae';. 

rin* rniiccessliil working of cixal hospitals in the larger 
towns and stations, soon h.-d tc) the fonnaiie'm ol brancli 
hos[)itals or dispe'iisaries in tlie lu'ighbouring towns and 
x illages. In most insiaiuars, (cspeciallx^ at the oiits(*t, these* 
subsiiiiary institutions were originatet I ihrough the iiillu(mc<‘, 
or al ih(; inanclaKa <,'1 tht.‘ district civil aulliorilit'S. As tla- 
lifin-fits to bo, dorivod became clear to the people, numerous 
a[>plicatious were made for ihi; eslablisliineul ot dispe.nsaries. 
Scaue of th(mi. doubtless, orioinaletl in the di;sire of in- 
len^sted [)ersous to curry favour with the civil authorities ; 
but most applications were bona jidc ex]>r(,-ssions of th( 
desire pf the jjeople. (Tovernmeui, therefore, insleatl of 
dedrayin;^ thc whole cost determined to institute a system of 
“ Grant-in-aid Rules,” by which abt)ut one-hajf of tht* cost 
is defrayed by Cioverumeut, the other moiety bein;^' louud 
by Municipalities if existinjr, or from “ Local Funds” where 
there was no ]\Tunicii)ality. Cjovi rnment viaa wi.sely 
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ilccided to supply, as tl'.eir contribution, the medical officer, 
and some of the sfU'vants, thus securing a certain (pjalifica- 
tion, as the medical officers are usually sub-assistant sur- 
geons. nativ(! doctors, or hospital assistants, who have b(Mm 
educated at the (Government medical schoMs. Recmilly it 
h.as b(;en proposed to curtail, or to even withdraw all aid 
from institutions in large and wealthy localities, as it is 
.considered that th<; advantages of the institutions have bei;n 
sufficiently demonstrated to induce th(.‘ peopU' to unilertake 
the whole burden of support. It may be mentioned that 
most of the dispensaries are l.)uilt on a standard plan aflord 
ing ev<-ry convenience,. 

.\lthough so much work is accomplisht;d at the dispe.n- 
-saries and therefore much good is dtmbtle.ss effected, the 
benefit afforded by the dispensaries is small comparetl with 
that derived frt)m the civil hospitals. 'I'his arisi;s from the 
latter taking in largi; numbt'rs of in-door patients, who are 
fed, clothed, and medically treaUal ; whereas most of the 
di.spensaries do not , take, in-doof ]>atients, or their cap.acity 
is limited to a verv small number. .Also while the larm- 
ho.spitals are. under direct IGuropean supervision and camtrol, 
the dispensaries ;ire remotely situatcal, and .are conducted 
by a class, whose education does not. as a rule,, fit them to 
treiit surgical ca.ses of importance. Still the dispensaries 
are generally popular, and are of great service to the pt;ople. 

In I 859-t)0, there were not, I, belit-v(*, more than iSr re- 
cognized hospitals and dispcn.saries in British India, treating 
I I i,ii6 patients. From the reports for 1889-90 I find thi; 
number had increased to 1,641 institutions, treating 265,000 
in-door patients, and 11,978,000 out-door: total 12,243,000. 
'rik:re were also 25 lunatic asylums containing 4,976 insanes. 
and 23 leper hospitals. In connection with this subject it 
.should not be forgotten, that by the e.Kertions of the Mar- 
chioness of Dufferin, aidt^d by Lady Reay, Lady Lyall, and 
other.s, women’s hospitals have been established at many 
places, and lady doctors, midwives, and female nurses have; 
been supplied. From -the; la.st report of the “ National 
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AsscH:iation for suppIyiriL; medical aid to the women of 
India,” il app(!ars there are 48 female hospitals or dispc:n- 
saries in operanon, nine beiny’ in thi* Natlva- States. In 
1891 there wcia.^ tTeali-d. 412,591 fmnales, ineludini^ 5^^978 
in the lio^pitals ot the Native Stales. It iniTst not, howewer, 
l)e understood that formerly no women* were* tre;itc‘d in 
Indian hosj)itals ; tor the number of fcanak's in nuxst hf'S[)ilaIs 
was onl)' limite.'d by the* number of be*ds availables Hut 
the* lady doctors and female* hospitals reych a class e)f 
Inelian women, wlm were by social manelate, unable.^, te^ avail 
their.sel ve's ()l [)revioiisly e xistini;' means of re lied in sickne^.'^s. 

.\lthouL;Ii the r(‘Cord is so j^oexh the/ redied' alfe)rde*d b)' the: 
he)spitals and disp(msari(*s does not re.aeh 5 pea* eent. of the* 
j)opnIatie)n. Ne*ilh(‘r is this a maltea^ e)f surprise:, when tin* 
vast p(4>idation anel extent <.d' 1 nelia art: re collitcleel. Amejin^ 
its tee mino milli<»ns are: many remot<*!y siluatexl po)nilatie)ns, 
ami many semi wild tribes; as liheeds, iMe:e:nas, (londs, San- 
tals, K hands, (‘te:. Wlule the:re: is, in the larj^e eitie:s, a 
eivili'/ation in main respects scan cU inferior to that of 
bjirope:, iln‘re an* still amon^* tb Indian hills and mejun- 
tains, tribes scarcedy more advance*d than tluxse* who used 
at^ate: knives and llini w'ea])ons, e:re:cte‘el I )ruielical stones, 
and formexl mounds, at a perlexl e:ven anLe‘ceel(au te> that 
ie‘moL(‘ age wlien the* Aryans, as pre/viously reff‘iTed to, 
con(|uc:red tha: abe^riginal pe:ople:. It was einly in iSji tlial 
the. weimeii e:)l the: Juangs,* e)r leraf wa:ar(*rs of Orissa, were 
ineluce:d to use any kind e^f e:lothintr. 

1 here: thc:reIore:, much call for the extejnsion of the 

hospital syste:m in India ; and we may be sure that, as in 
the: past so in the* future, such exlensie>n wall lie: made*. 
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IL 

/s' s/:. i vv/. fy/:/. j*//oj//i^/t/:/) /v; />*//.!//.]/ /as ' 

B\ I^INDIT S. E. ( J< )P AL \t IIAKIJ;. 

Umji.u lliis lu*ud \vc |)roposc to from the orthodox 

st'ind-])oint the most important of tlie, issii(.‘s in connc'xion 
witli (ujr all-absorl)in^ t<^[)ic : am] we hope to he al>Ie t() 
slu^w that the Sastras art^ not oppos(‘<I to it. lUit l)el^.>rt* so 
doiiiLj, a few lamarks relaLiv<.! to Indian methods ol k'Ljal 
interpr(*tation will ha\'e to lx* made in c^rcha' to enable th(' 
reader to i^rasp the methods c^mployed l.^y Hindu exc^ocaical 
writ(!rs in the s(‘ttlcaiuMU of Indian IcM^a] ([iK^stions. 

'rh<M'(* was a static* in thc! aiUaneemcmt tif tli(‘ Indian 
iviind wlum ‘sueli <[ii<.!stions as “What is law?" “ Wdiat is 
riiLjht ?” “What is \vrono' ?" wen.^ seriously disc:uss(*d and 
setthxl once for all, from t-hc^ stand-]>oint of the Inde>-Aryan 
mind. d'hat was the |.»<M'iod n\ ihv Mimfuns.i Sutras, or 
ratlnu' of jaimini, the author of a set of Sutras or aj^horisms 
on the ;‘in(|uir) into Vedic ordinance's," as* tlu! tcaan 
“Mimfimsa” may b(* (*x[)laineil. Now, Jaimiiii's work is 
the only <jne of its kind that has rc^ached us. 

"rh<! belied' in the. infallibility * of the \ trdas was handed 
down by traditic n, lon^ l)efort‘ the time' ol Jaimini ; and 
this article! of Ilindu faith found a j^rctat supporter in him. 
His work itself was calle<l forth by the advease criticisms of 
Houddlias, Nayayikas and other “ heretics ' relative to the 
infallibilit)' and interpre.-tation of the X'h^das ; and these 
objtalions have bc!cn grouped under t)9c> adhikaranas (pro- 
positions) and rt!plied to ca tetter ically then and there. 
His art;uments, more especially those relating to Sastraic 
interpretation, and the priority of the Vedas to all 
other Indian writings, were considered so very conclu- 
sive, that subseepuent Indian writers on whatever subject 
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lli<iy vvroU*. or whatever s' hool of Indian tliouujlii llu;v 
belonged to, readily intiaidiiced thorn into thiar own 
writings. We see, at the j)rtrs(nit day, the \ Cdanlin 
reierniiL;' to ilu' nr^ijineius of the M iinditisa writers lor a 
settieinent ot soni«- of the <iuesLions relatiMo to tlie import 
of Vedie ])assaL;t^s ; whilt! acirortlinL: lo tl>c; orlliof It >.\ ruiulil. 
iio (>iK‘ is well verxsl in 1 )hanna S^istras (law) who Jias not 
|»ro|)(M'Iy sindirtl iho Miinfunsa/' hdr instanexs tak<.* tin* 
dr|initi<.)n ol “Siisira/’ which every llincju shoulci ohew. 
ll is (_lc*ri\'C‘(l troiri iht* root S<)s^ and nieaivs tin* ‘-aine as 
Snsaini (law) : and it is deimcul he “a roininaiid 
snihin^ i course ()! ri^lu .u'lion. and oi lorl)e/arain:«‘ from 
dc’inL; wronjA. I In* dehnition t.il S;isira as L 4 i\x‘n hv a most 
lanu )iis \v 1 iter on Mim/iinsa, Iihatta Kiim/irila, or Kminirila 
as In: is more i;enera!ly known to W (*sii*rn Sanskrit sr,!n)lars. 
iin hides tin* M.inlras and l>nihinanas, liodi L^oino' to^c^tlier 
io loi in the. \ eda ; and also thost* wriiinns u i\ic:li explain 
th'- idiMs and t'oinmainls the rein e:ontaiin‘d stick, for instance, 
d'-t tint >inriti(.*s or 1 >l‘'iarma S«istras Jkiw, canon, ainl civil), 
tin* reason hciin' licit l\\i'\ leach vhat is*</o()d and ri'dieand 
disliir^nisli thereirom wlidi is bad. andi, ih«.-ri:iore. wronjj;. 

Jaiiisini' detmes " l.)hanna ' to niean •that whieli is 
e.ommandt.Hl to be perltn'med,” and abc.) *' vvliat is laiiL^iu b\ 
ih<‘ Vedas to b<.; coiidiieive to the j.;'or.)d (^of mankinil).’ 
-Siniilarly Maiui says C- kjS): " 'I'iie riiU; of i-onduct is 
transcendent law wheihej- Laiioht in the reveak-d texts or 
in sacred tradition ; hemcc: the twice-horu who possesses 
regard tor hiins(*lt should alwa)s Int caiX'tul to follow it.” 

Thus the only way we havi* to jutltie ol rit;ht and wront^ 
is by tin* sayings or rathe.r the commands coniaiin*d in the 
Vhxlas and Smritiits. This statement is in strict accoixlance 
wathjlhe Savings of Maim anti (loulama that “the origin of 

'riic wortl “ M iniiinisii “ is t*m[)lt>)cd in the t oursc oi ihi^^ I'dpcr lo 
si.jnhfy thid hurvaiiiiinanisa of the Jainiini S<'honL 

t 1. 12 , 1 iiiusL here add ih.n I have be n L;rfatly iiuleiited lo thi‘ 

labours of Oruanal Sclujlars Tor die reiulerin^ f)f passages (juou-d from the 
Sastras. It is only ot'easioiially that I ha\'- ha<l lo translatr dilVeivnlly 
from lliein. 
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aii J^/iaruias an: llic* \\:Jas ’ (IJ. 0), and that “tin: chief 
authority by which we can und<*rstand what is D/iar?ua is 
the Veda.” Siniilarl\' we find Apastaniba sayini^, “those 
that are learned in th(! laws [/.e., th(r c iders j spe.ak to tli(‘ 
elK:ct that tht! \*cdas are the chief authoriti(ts. ' Vyfisa, 
anoth(‘r well-knowfi author of 1 )harinasastra, c^choes the 
'u\c*as o\ )a'nvnn’e as ov\iievs \3C‘Vore \f\m. 

^ Pt'rhaps a la ic:! account of the Snu'iiies may bc‘ ol lu^lp 
to such of my . non-Sanskritist reader's as may wish U) 
ha\'e an idea of tliem. d he* sources of I lindu I.aw ant ' 
lh(t Sruti or \ etdas. Smrities, Itihasas and Purfuias. I lu: 
Srutis ant so called since th(ty went pftreeived by roA-ela- 
tion. These* are the* four \ edas, includini.;* the Samlula 
and IJrahmana j>ortions. Smriti is the collection handed 
down by Kishis in i>n)se or \a‘rs(*. As lli(t \ ttcki w'as tians- 
mitU‘d (ViMn t(tacher to pupik \'arious vetrsions arose. I a 
lacililale their tt'achini^s strings of rule.s were' 

framc'd to serve the pairposi' of a nn’iNoria U'i/miia by 
which the substance ol.lhc* oral lessons nujdit be n'callctd to 
the mind. d l^ st* Sutras jirc* i‘itlutr Kalj'a, (Irihya, or 
1 )harmasutra--., ‘nerally all c.omj)os(‘d by oue and the. 
same aullior. d het first (^1 these arct rule's tcvr tla; perform- 
ance of sacrifice, Ix'ini; based on th(t Brahmaua portions 
of the X'e.tlas ; but with th<tse, howc*\atr, we are not now 
concctrned. The Grihya Sutras treat ol the liousehold 
dutie-s of a Brahmin. Modern Oriental res(‘arch has 
brought to light the names of the following as the* authors 
of (uahya Sutras : Asv^ala\ancd\ S:inkh;iyana^‘, Siimbavya, 
Sc)unaka for the: Rig Wtda ; Kalhaka*, Bodhiiyana^ B>harad- 
vaga. Sathyiishada'*', 1 1 iranyakesin, Manu k \’aikhanasa, 
Maitrayiniya', for the Black Yajur Vd*da ; (lobhila, Karma- 
pradipa (K/ityayana’s) Khadira% for the Sama \ eda ; Vaija- 
vapa,. Ikiraskara'*, for the White Yajur Vdxla ; and Kausika- 
sutra for the Atharva Veda. 

Of tlic^se onl)' Um liowevcr ap[)ear to exist, being thcjse 
that are marked k ddiese again are not of any great lu;Ij) 
in the sf*ltlemenl of our cjnestion. The Dharmasutras are 
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those* which deal with ilie rwlcs of practical life; as laid down 
by the head ot each school (charana), and therefore embody 
the; prexepts and e^blierations common to all. Thes(* rules 
weaa; handed do\Pn tVe)m fathe;r to son. or U*achea' to j)U[Hb 
1 lic;re a|.)j)i;ar te) liave; b(XMi s(;\ i.*ral aulluTrs (d' the 1 )har- 
masutras, as Apasiamba, Hodhayana. ish nu, Vasishta, 
t >outama. and olh.ttrs wlu) also wrote ilrihya and Sraiita- 
sutras ; but these an; tin* onl\ works that now (;xist. la 
chre .'♦m •](\LMCal order tlH;y stand thus: ( iwiitama. I Ifirita, 
[k)tihiiyana, A p.isiamba. i I iraiiyakesin. ^\lma, a Manu 
(author <>i Manavasutras. <»f which tlK‘ ‘‘ code ’ is con- 
side-red an abrid'jiuenl), Vbslinu, \ asis!;ta. I'sanas. Kasyapa 
and Saiikha. 

Next to ih( I )l^armasulras, we ha\c; tfu- 1 )ii:irmas;istr;is ol 
]\I :uui, \ :i!.p\a ^ .il k\ a, l^arasaia. «ind Niirada. Next to these* 
may be' ranked the s^ e.ainelarv law books, such as those: 
(*r AnL;iras. Atri, 1 )a.ks]ia, l)e\:iko Prajfipali, Y^nna. lakhila, 
VAaisa, S.u\kha Sanklia Likliita. \ ''id el ha Satfuapa. 
maha. K.is\ aj)a, ( ki re;a, KiUy.-i v ana, • dr:iche:tas, Sam varta, 
Ihidha, and \ < /;.^‘ay;i' oiavalkya. • Mc;sl <jf tla-se have the 
\ ridellia (o!el) and briliat (lari^c*} \'ersi{)iis. which with those; 
alrc*aily ni(‘ntione*d make up S.p ilie number jixe;el hy Indian 
write rs, altliouL^h ac cording te) Hiihle*r ami \\A*st’s^ /^/Ac.sV e/ 
ffindii .Ae?re (p. i tl ) the'ia; are 7S Smrities anel 7,0 elifTenaait 
retductions ol indbadual Smrities, makin;^' a total ed i 1.] t(.;xis - 
sew e-ral btani; of litth; or nc? impc.>rtance;. d‘he more important 
of Smrili wa'ite*a's are known as the “ Smartas.” aiul are: 
rederred to for <lee:isions of vital e[uestie)ns, b\' such writetrs 
as Madhaviichiirwi (Ce)mmc-ntary on Panisara). '1 heaa* is 
as^ciin a minor classification iiite> 24 Smai'tas, who are more 
1rec[uenlly consulted in disputexl c|uc:stions, and these are the 
Sutra Avriters and ihease* me*niioneel l)\^ Yfignavalkya ( I . p 5). 
According* to Panisara ( 1 . 24), Manu s was the* code* fe-r ihe* 
Krila age;, (ioutama for 'rre;ta, Sankha- 1 akhil^a for 1 )\v.‘l[>ara, 
and Panisara is fe>r this, age: (Kah). It may not be- out of 
place he*re to stale; that ru.-arly all the available; Smrities ( p) 
have been consulted with regard to this epic-stion. 
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With rc<i^arcl to these writings,, Jaimini says ; “ the Smrities 
should be acc(*j)t<‘cl as authoritative when they do not clash 
with the dictum of the Vedas, but rc^jected if otherwise 
Apastamba too is careful to observe, that if there', are 
any contradictory jjassages in the Vedas, Smrities, and 
Puranas; the ordei* of precedmice should hv, the Vedas first, 
iluMi the, Smrities, and them the Puranas. \"yiisa repeats 
Uiis, and so does Kfityajana wIkmi he says that wh(m 
any of tin* Snvities contradicts the \’edas it should lx‘ 
rejt'^- ted alt<jgethcr. 'The twenty-four well-known writc^rs 
(m 1 )harmasfistra tlie Chaturvimsati Smai*tas ” in tlu' 
iPiOUth of evta'y llrahmin Pundit, also speak to the saiiK! 
c'flect. It is an established j:>rinciple of Indian jurisprtidtmce 
that custom which has gradually accpiired the forct! of law 
slioulcl not l)e followed any longer if contradict ing th(‘ 
writtem law, (^r Smriti ; and so observtts M.‘idhav;ichfirya as 
a gixtat authority on Hindu Law in his Jaiminiya Nyfiyam.-i- 
Ijivistara. d'lu: Smrities includtt the Clrihxa and Hharma 
Sutras such as those of Apastamlia as wcdl as tlu*. miUrical 
co(U:s of Manu aiul Wignavalkya, ami the prc^sc* vSmriti<;s 
likt^ those of Vb’shnu. .Armjiig these, liowa.'ver, the, authority 
of Manu rtdgns stijjrciine. d he Veda"'' itself admits his 
superi()ritv in a. passages which has bet^n cx]dainc*d in moia* 
than OIK* way by S;iyaniich;ir\ a himself. Wignavalkya, no 
mean authority on Hindu Law% admits the supenaority 
of Manu ; and so do sevc'ral -othems. Hut lirihaspatif 

Ytuiiuiikincha Jtniminn'nraf liidk/ics/iajitui. W hat Manu says is liki‘ 
uicilicinij. " f his passage ocrurs in 'raittiriya Sanihita of the Hlaek Vajur 
\\(la 11. j-ro- 2 , and is also explained in M.idha\ arharya's t’oinnicntarv 
on rarasaia. In the former placre S;iyaiiaeliarya explains Alunu to mean 
** Mantra," and in the latter, th(? famous lawgiver. 

1 have carefully gone through both the passages, and am rather inclined 
U) belit ve that both the interpreLatiiJiis ma) hold good. The interpreta- 
tion of the word into “ Manu the lawgiver is also followed by Mahadeva 
in his Cajmmcnlary on iiiranyxkesi (irihya Sutras. 

)• Brihaspaii \\\41. 2 . in the case i>f a conflict between two Smrities 
(texts of law), etjuily shoukl be resorted to : when the law hooks are 
inapplicable, that course should be followed which is indicated by a con 
sideralion of the circumstances of the case. 3 . (However) the first rank 
(among legislators) belongs to Manu, because he has embtxlicd the esseiKX^ 
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declares in unet[iiiv<K:al Iijn^iiag^c that of' all the Smriti 
writers Manu stands I'oreinost, and any other sinarta difl’er- 
in«:j from him sliould at once be rejected. lint althoin^h 
Mann is prti-emifienu, still it does not mean that he should 
be; e;.xclnsiv(;ly "followed. 11 is ilecisions afi; hit^hly anth(;ri 
tative;, n.) doubt, but the other writers should I»e consulted 
on points which he eloes not te>nch in his “ institutes”: and 
this is the reason win' wi: have; te> de;pen(l ejn the either 
Smrilie.'S. \\ hen twei e>r more: of snch Sjin itie.-.s lay' elowii 
diflercnt rules not toncheel upon by Mann, an\ of these 
rules are- eiptional : preie;re;nce:- is how(;v(;r _c;ive-n, anil r(;fe-r- 
enee.- is made;, to l’ar:isara wheise; .Smriti is, with a fe-\\ 
exe.e-ptions, / .'u' ,Smriti for this aoe, .iltheinoh our Indian 
L.iw C'eiurts more- fre-.ejnently re;ly cju N':ionav<dk\'a anel 
Milakshari. Hut this principle; is only e)bse;rv('el in .Sonlhe;rn 
Inelia. .\nothe-r principle is the- fiction of interpretation. 
The- ni'.armasastras Ij'.-ino e|u;isi-re-vt;lations, it is assnmeel 
lh.it there.; se)mi;whe;re; e.;.\ists :i me;lhe>el b} which Iwei 
ap])are ni cemiradictieins can be- reiCi ne-ile-el : ine!e-e;el, it is 
assume.-d tli.et the- Smrilie-s are, ne»t e;emtraelicle)ry to e-ach 
otiie;r. lint whi.-n, he>wcve-r, a oe;ne;ral penance; is laiel down 
by one Smriti feu' a |>articiilar sin in commein with se ve-.ral 
ot.he-rs, it may be; e)\ e;rrii!e el by aneithe-r .Sniriii, which pre;- 
se:ribe;s a spt;e.ial pi.;nane i; fe.ir that sin, eir w ronL;’ committe;el.* 
lint the; pe;nance; in cve;ry case.- leises its se-ve! ily, ami will 
have; tei be le;.sse-neel in ca.se; e)f eiffi-nders anel sinne-rs in the- 
K aiivno. 

' » . 

.\e.xt te> the .Smritie;s come; the; Ce)inme;nLarie;s anel Dioe-.sts. 

< )! the.; C'ejmmentarieis, theise that are held aiitheiritalive; for 

-se ttlement <.)f cpiestions of c.ine^n law (e’-.v'.. sea-trave-l) are; 

those on Manu, meiirt; e;spee;ially' those eif Me!-dh;lthithf, anel 

Kulloe^ka, Vicjnfniejsvvara’s Mitfikshari, em Yfionavalkya anel 

jM/idhavacharyas on Hanisara. I biradatta’s Commentaries 

of ihe Veda in his work ; that a Sinriti (or text of law) which is op])o.sc<l to 
the tenor ot tlie laws of Mann is not approved. 

* Vide Madliavacharyu’s Introduction to his Connnentary on l^arasari'rs 
I >harinasastra. Viscshadarsanani yaval lavatsanianyadarsanam inanume- 
va nya dl i.'i stcbsya t sa r vagnal vc( Ih i k;i ri ta. 
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on Goutama and Apastainba, and CSovinda's on Godhiiyana 
are also very high authorities in Southern India. Of 
Digest writers, we have, Vaidyanfithadikshita who may ])e 
placed in the 17th ceirUnry Hernndri Jibout 1200 n.( 
the writers of Xirnaya Sindhii, Dharinasudhu, Sinriti Ratn/i 
kara rstlt century Smrityarthasara, and a few works 

called Anhikas’ (such as those ot oiut (iop;ilach;ir3 a who lived 
iIvA!e ccaituries ago) and special comjjilations on a single 
subject like “ Rnryaschitta Kadamba'’ on p(Mianc(s rhes<‘ 

! )ig('sts too, are, it should bv. borne in mind, souia es of 
Indian Canon Law, and nf)t of Civil Law to which the 
lists given b\ Mr. |. D. Mayn(* in his “Miiulu Law and 
lJsag(‘ " refer. 

Itihasas and Ihininas aie onl\" valuable w hen they touch 
on legal points not dealt with b\' the. Smrities ; but such 
cases being extremely rare, tfuty exercise v{!r\' little 
authority in matters of Llindu I.aw'. 

We have how sc;en that the term “ Siislra " can be 
ai)plied l;)y prtt-eminence to the Ycxlas : and such bc iijg thi* 
case we shall hav'e to find out wluaher th(.‘)’ jMohi.bit sea- 
M'avelling in llu^ saints way as “ d'hou shalt not steak’’ I 
shall now subjoin a few extracts from llu* Rig and other 
V'<^das iminediately bearing on this (lut^stion, anil in iht: 
order in wliich thc\ occur, and then discuss lh(iir im|)ort. 

Rk; 

1 . I 1 2, [T. With those (your) favours, O liberal (gods), 
wdtereby the clouds sent dowai sweet water for the sake of 
the merchant Ausija Dirghasravas, (and) with those 
(favours) with w’hich you prot(!Cted the poett K;ikshivan- - 
with thost% () yXswdns, do come hither. 

1 . 116, 3. O Aswins, "Jhjgra, as it is said, left Bhujju 
on the sea as a dying man leaves (his wealth). Him you 
brotight home in live ships that moved in the air (and they 
were) fret! from contact with the water. 

4. O truthful (Aswins), 301.1 carried Bhnj3u on the 
w ings of the birds that travelled during three nights and 
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three days in three cars of a hundred wheels on slx^horses 
to the dry shore of a humid sea. 

5. 0 Asvvins, that was an act of heroism that you in the 
hotlomless, shoreless, and supportiess ocean placed Bhujyu 
in the hiindred-oared ship and safely tool^ him to his house. 

6. 0 Aswins, that has l)ecome (reno>vned as) yt^ur great 
(and) praisew(jrthy generosity that you gave to (Pedu) 
wlio had an evil hors(\ a white horse* that civer brought 
success. J'he noble stexxl of I'cdu has become worthy of 
[)erp(*tual invocation (by othc^rs.) 

VII. SS, Wlien (1, Vasislua) and \ aruna ascend thtt 
ship t()g<.aher, when \\v stand it forth into the midst of the 
oct!an, when \v(* ])roeeed ov(*r the* ualta's w ith swaft (sailing 
vt!ssels), iluai may \\k\ both undulate happily in jjros[Ka\ous 
swing. 

.\, So X'arnna plartal X'asishta in iht! slop, anti by his 
mighty ])r('tection made* tht: Rishi a doer tnf gootl works : 
the wi >1* \ <iruna plactMl his worshippta' in n lnap])y day of 

<lay:s : la* excluded tite passing days and th(‘ passing nights. 

• . 

H[ K ^'A|^ u \'i:i),\. 

I. 5. 11. 5. 

'This l’'arth I’rithvi (which is) like a shijj, (is) built by 
1 )t;vas, and which pmtects us tVoni (our) enemies, that 
which has iui holes aiul that |)ur^<;s ofl’ impurities, this 
(Prithvi) \v<-. shall obtain lor our yoo<l. This (which is of 
the, form of earth), that 'which possess many \v<‘apons, also 
main tretts, without impurities, (and) that which tyrants oiir 
vvish<*s — this ship 1 have tmtentd into. 

S.\T.\l’Al IIA HuaIIMANA (1. 3 , I.) 

I. In the morning they brought to Manu water for wash- 
inj^ just as now also they (are wont to) bring (water) lor 
wa.shing the hands. When he was washing himself a fish 
came into his hands. 

j. It spake to him trie word “ Rear me, I will save thee!" 
'• Wdterefrom wait thou save mt; ?'' " A Hood will carry’ 
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all these cre-atunis. iVom that I will save thee !” “ [low am 

I to rear thee ?’' 

3. As lono- as we are small there is threat destruction for 
us : fish devours fish. 'Fhou will first K^ep me in a jar. 
When I out^mnvthat, thon wilt dig me a pit and keep me in 
It. When I outgrow that, thou wilt take me down to tin* 
sea, (or then I shall beyond dttstruction.” 

^ 4. It soon bttcame -.x o/io.dni (a large fish) : for that grows 
larga^sl (of all fish). 'fhereupon it .said, “ In such and such 
a year that flood will <a>me. 'Fhou .shall then allenti to 
me (/.c.. to my advice) l)y preparing a ship; and wluai the 
lk)od has ri.sen thou shall (aUer into ih,- shg) and I will .save 
iIk.x* from ii. 

5. After he had reartal it in this wa)-. he took it down to 
the .s<;a. And in the .same y ar which tlu; fish had indicated 
to him, he attended to (the advice of the fish) by preparing 
a ship; and when tluHlood had ri.sen. lur ent< red mlo the 
shi[). I he (i:,h thc-n swam up to him, ami to its horn he 
lied the rope of the.shi|>. and by th.it means lie pa.ss<-d 
swiftly up to A<ind< r northern mountain. 

t>. It then said. '• I have .saved th<-.-. basten the ship to a 
tree, but let not the water cut the(> off while tho.u art on ilie 
mountain ; as the water subsides, thon mayest gradualb 
<lesceml.” Accordingly he gradually descended, and heiice 
that (.slope) of the northern mountain is called “ M. inn's 
de.scent." The flood then swept away all the.se cn-atnres 
and Manu aloiu* r(anaini;d lu:rc. 

Fhe first of the [ta.s.sages quoted .sjieaks of Rishi Dirghus- 
ravas having carried on traffii- over the sea, as Sayanach.-irva 
tells ns in his Rluishya. 

'Fhe second is still more important inasmuch as it dis- 
tinctly allud<;s to tht^ practice of making sea-voyages, and 
mentions one IJhujju. son of Tugra, having, by the a.ssist- 
ance of the Aswins, made a return journey to his native 
land. 'Fhe .ship is de.scribed as ’‘hundred-oared.” .So 
large a ship could only be built in a country where naval 
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architecture was q;reatly advanced. We mii^ht * even 
institute a comparison with the best ships ol Ale.Kander, 
if nc*t those, of Mod(*rn Europe. b<d(>re the ajiplication of 
steam. 

Siiyaniichn'rNti e.\ plains that 'I'liufra was a Kajarshi, and a 
iavourite of the Aswins. He sent his son Hhiijyu with a 
larj^ci army to invade the kini^dom of his i-nemies beyond 
the sea. ( )n«.- of the .shijjs which conveyed Bluijyii was 
wreckeil in a storm. Blnijyn tlu'n.-loiar at once pray(*(l to 
the .Aswins, and ih«.;y Ix ino very much p 1 (‘ased sa\<;(l .ill 
the crew, and the armies, by takinL( them into their owm 
\fssselsand after a \<))aot‘ <>f ihn-e d.i\s and m'ohts th< y 
Ix'oir’lit him to the shore ol his lathers kin''dom. 

"I hi:sc ] ;ass;i!L^t:s, <.)nl ol <lo/on.s. show that s<‘a- 

vova‘j;( s \\’( i't‘ niacK* in lh<* annoni clays ol \ calic sacrilica*. 
1 lu •re are s(,-\< ral other pass.e^^^irs in llie \ edas in which the 
si-a (sa'eudia) is slmjily alh(<ie.(,l to, as in Kij;' V’e.da i. 55..? 

I. ; ; yettin;.’ <>\a r t'liliicuilies is comp:u'e.d to beino 

carrii'd to tlie shore by irx ans of a boat or shi]) ; ships 
on ihe sea are alluded to in RI'; W-i.ki I. .^5.7 : I. ^b-7 • 

I. 97.-’s ; I. <»o. I ; I. 131..?; 11 *. 30.4; V. 5 i-.j : \. 59-’: 
\n I I. 4J.3’ : IX. “d.iii; Bi.ick Vajur \’ed;i jo 1 . 1 ; while 
r.'.'fercM'ice to I’dai’iyu's travel is made in Rio \'e(ki |. 1 17.1.; ; 
1 . I I J. 5 : 1 . I 5S.3 ; V I 1 . 68. 7 ; X. 113.5. ‘'raittiriyN a 

A ranyaka 1 . 10. j-6). 

d he third jiassa^e is a<ldressi;d b\- \ .isishta to X'aruna .\ 
wooden ship is hei(' mentioned, as ha\ ine' appeansl in the 
s(‘a, into whiih \ aruna and the Rishi entered ; here he 
was tauolu knowleds^e by the. virtue of which he bixame 
a Rishi. 'The fourth lure appears frt-ely translated in 
acconlance. with llu* comnumtary of S:i)ain:icharya. Nearly 
the whole, of it appi.-ars again in tlu; White \kijur V'eda 
(Vtijasaneya Samhita, XXI. 6, 7) where it is diffc-rimtiy 

* 'I'lic references are to Manifalas and Siiktas : and. .so througlKiul this 
])aper. 

+ 'The wort I uau occurring, in tliis jiassage has liccn cxplainetl I)\ the 
Commentator to refer to sacrifn e. 
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inu.;r|')rt!t(.*d by Mahiclhara, who remarks tliat it has one 
application in sacrifice, and anolhia* in Smarta deeds and 
refers to l^araskara"*' for the latter. 

rhe fifth and last ])assage contains the Ibaliinana version 
of the warlbknovyn story of Manu Vaivasvata who at the 
instance of the iish constriictcal a ship in which ho and tlit‘ 
pe(^pl(^ escap(id from th(? deluge. Manu is liere taught 
divine kiu>wledgt* by tile fish. dhese passages ar^t so 
[)lain in themselves that th(*y need not be discussed : the 
immediate inh^nmees being that tho W/dic Rishis had 
ships frecpicntly in tlu ir minds, and the) often COiniJaied 
tluan with the disa[)pearance of tluar wck‘S. It is also 
evident that s<.*a-travel was not prohibited, and that their 
wooden ships w<.*re large caiough to re.(|uire- a hundred oars. 

( V h he ronhuued. ) 


-’I'm llu- ln. lMnt^s ilu' onMlit ot h.iv I'l-t .ii»j>rt. the iull 

i'll] H >1*1 :incL‘ Mf a ihonaiMli inv< Nti^.uiMn of ili<‘ subject nf I/niJif \t,f' l tin.- 

t:i!j|.cs for some lliiulus to travel, in uio«letn times, arc jnitcnl, but it rcinrii)>> to cxatnitn- 
tli(“ Hin<]n scrij)luros, tin* lliinlu <\ritlcn ;in«l unw ril Un law n, (lu* rccouls .*r ih«' ,.i. 

ibc subject. I >icl llic llijuliisol rcuiole Ui^e.-, cio-.s ilu* sens ai)«l icIuim wilhoul lo^^ oi 
|)ie-ai^c? An alllinvatix e wmuUI prni'liiall y settle the <|\iesti*>n. aial it is ihcicrnre lor il)** 
to encMurat^c ami publish re^enrc-li in tliis lii'M. an evainjjlc of the iinpoii 

anci- the mailer is assuininf;, we tjuole the follnwin” leli'Loam lion.) ilie of Aiu.m ! 

22ml, I.S92 : “ For some time pa'^i iIk* piU '-li'Ui has been mueli amorif? ih«* more 

enhj.'Jilencfl section of ortlioilox llimhis whe ther their seripitnx I’ all) -Naneiifui iln 
I'ointnoii bi'lic’f that a st-a-voyai^e involve', the penally of loss of i-asie. I'he sufiji.-ci wa- 
fully ‘liscMssetl at a large represenlalixe muling hehl on I* riJny mulei the presi<lencN i‘l 
one of tin.* must res]»ecled le.'ulers o| ihe orthodox })ait\, the Maharajah Sir Naremha 
Krishna- Tlie opinion was all but unanimously expiessid ihal some |)racti('al '^teps 
sluuild be taken. Ihimlil Mobesh eiiiimler Nynralna, a great aulhoriiy «)ij \ etlic lilera 
tuie, stall’d that he had ihoicuigldy .siudiisl liie ijiieslion, and hav! come lo the La>ncliisii >n 
that nothing in the Shastr.is was o]>posed t.> sea-voyagi*s or t.» residi nce in frjieign eoun- 
tiies providi'd that lliiidii usages were obser\cd. 'I'his nieeling marks a • lisiinclly fi »rw aif 1 
step on the pari «>f the llindu eonnnunily, ” Ki». 


( Irihyasutnis III. 15. 10 nntl i i. 
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'Tiixi lAni^lancl*Iias clone great goocl to Inflia goes wilhoui 
saying. Slic* has givcai tc^ India a nmv- ])olitical Hlife. sh<* 
has taught lu r ilie greatest iK)1itical U‘SSon : tliat kings or 
govtaanncMUs arc* Tor the ix-c'^pUg in plac(‘ of the. olck.*r ancL 
OricMital maxim and ])rin(a[>lc* that ilit* are ior the 

king. 'To t-nahle India t(.> uncka'staild and le'cl this new 
political life' and c‘nh‘ght«.:nmenl and to rise to modca'n 
<'i vili/ation, k'nglarid has not ht*sitaled to give, to India it.s 
ou n iitc'iMiiirc*, science* and arts, and to educates the. Indians 
to i!k \ <*1 of kaiglishmc'i). Dngland lias also lre.t.‘.l\^ gi\a.‘n 
to 1 i(di;i soim ■ ol its most chc*i'isht‘d institi iti-ans institutions 
for wlndi haigland has luaAsc^lf longhl hard and She 

has g‘\en irt c-dom ot spc'c'ch and frta‘dom of the* Pre^ss — 
seceiilN of life and ])rop( rt\', and law an<! ordcjf. Ne\'(‘r in 
all [\ist Idslory have the. rule!- of' afiv Fanpirci In-sloucd 
such hlessings and (.‘arned a corre; pomling gratitude*. 

1 c.l(; not dikite lurth<*r upon ICngl.incrs good work in 
Icidia., more; than to say that the <*dii<'ated and thinking 
Inch'ans lully <’L|>preciat(‘ thesse bkrssings and arc‘ hcw’ond all 
Planner <.if dmi'ot d<ar,>]y .eratcfiil. 

I leix- is the, testimony of tin; (Government ol ln<lia itself. 
In their h;tl(;r of 8th June, i88o to the Secretarx’ of State 
th(.‘\ say ; 

‘‘ d o tile mindsof at least the ediicaU;d ainoiiij^ the peojile 
of India — and the. numbi;r is rapidly increasint^ — any idea 
of the suhversion of the P>rttish Power is abhorrent, from 
the consci()iisness that it must ri;sult in the wildest anardhy 
and confusion. " 

The more, deeply the Indians are t;ratefu!, and the more 
they' feel imluced to be attached to and wishful for the lony 
continuance, of the British rule, the more they deplore and 
feel <rrievcd that all the.se blessings should be nullified by 
one; act of unfaithfulness to, or di.shonour of her most 
solemn pledges by England. ' 

\ 
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The peoj)le of India know' full w(*ll that the Ilritish 
people arc not responsible for this dishonour. In fact it is 
the Ilritish pcx)pl(*, who liavc! <^iven these [)ledoes in tlu^ 
Host sohiinn manner possible, but it is tlicvr servants- the 
Ilritish Indian officials — to whom the- fulfilment of thta’r 
[)hrdt;(*s is (!ntnisted, who have beem untrue to their charc<^. 
I am not writing- this in any indiqnation nor do I mean to 
blame any individual oflicial. I take it for qranted that 
evf^rv official does his duty as is re<[uir< tl of lu’m. It is the 
system, which the: ilritish Indian (iovc'rnment (first the 
ICast India Compaii)' and now tlu* Crown) have adoj)ted 
and [)ersistcntly adhere.d to, that is at fault. I must also 
explain h(*re that the nanarks of this |)apca' apply only l(^ 
Ilritish India and not to Native Stattss. d lie Xativt 
Stat(!s. not sufferinq; from this system, hav e ev'erv^ rcxison to 
liless tht.'ir stars, tliat under British suj )r(.anac\' iIk^v benefit 
in (jvatry [)Ossibl<i way. I may just remark in passinq, that 
it is a qrc'.al pit)' tli.it bv' a little want of tact, and tk.e wan; 
of discretion and thouqlil on iIk* part of l\)riti(;al ofjicials at 
th<ar courts, unnecessary irritation and dissatisfaction is pro- 
duced amonq them. This ho\\v.\’c.r is a subjtx'l I must for 
the present leave alontc It is ilie s\ su.-m of a« Iministratif )n 
of British India, in which British s<di‘inn pledqtts are deli- 
bcu'ately brok<!ii. and th(! Brilisli wort! is beqinninq to be 
felt by the Indians to be a sham and delusion. 

I shall now make a simpk^ slatcm’MU of thest: 
which have not Lcmmi liononnibly fiiirilk'd, and then [»oinl 
out the only way which oiiicials of canincjico have deliber- 
ately laid down to reli<^ve the British name from this dis- 
honour. The Indians have tjiven m|> all ho])e from the 

officials. They appeal to the British Public ; and they ask 

the British Public to insist that the ple.dgcs and woid of the 
British People shall be faithfully carrical out. 

'Pin: Pi-KiKJKs OK -niE Si.xin- Ykaus. 

The first deliberate pledge by an Act of Parliament was 
given in i<'^33. 

The Act said ; — “ That no native of the said territories 
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resident there- 

..see m, colon,', or^nnyof them, l,o <lisnl,|ed r,'om hol.li,,,. 
!■ .,ec' oMicc^jr entl,loy,n.-nt imd.T the, .sjiel 

I"! "f'le e-lnuso I mn.st snV d,,, |„c, 

wl'. '-'■'■''.o 1-e.s, <,no or those 

o'. er the Hill wio'cl, contains „,at ' 

....I. , te- . c.m n(.‘v<T roim- 

Natac.s of India can lx; arlniilK.a! to bi«h civil 

' I m,h w,. hold one ,„t,t os,. 

I sol,.,„.,,,,„-o,o.,. as inconsistent aiik,, with .so„„,l ,, .lice 
a,'e h'oe, we ate ciWIise,, 

. " '-«'-l,tte. ,,o,-ti„„ .he l,u,„a„ 

■" ''-eedo,,, ,„„| dviiication. . , | 

,ea,-c ,l„. |,a,l, ol el,„ 5 - d |,l,,i„ helo,-,, . a,„| |s 

n f i )i 1 1 n III n’ 1 / 1 t-k -k . . i' .. o * 1 




hnnoui*. 

r 


tl... .speech. In 

‘■‘-•■t or „ite..,o,-s w,.„te e.,.n„t, de.sictclats, h„t 
- l"""led hononrahiv this o,-.'..t pi, .do... | |„t t,, 

"C .t .dO-e Ins teslnnony as to this. i., ,,Sc;, stati,,... 

the |a-ov,s,ons ol the clause ?,r i.S;;, he .s.,|,l . 

■OVdmt-eas as matte,- ol lact rr,',,’,, th.,f tl',„e to this 

.er'e'u-t K ’’’ ‘."V"’ ""'tloyeel, who n.iteht not h’ave 

«.e.n , ,„.tllt entploycl I.elore that clause was ena. ted - 

Lou. Alontetiole then said 'rh<..'(. h-id heen 

.Ix=lt,si,„, „r then, IVon, all -covenante.l' set-vic.-s ’ ‘C“'the't 
wete called. Iron, the passin.t; of the last charter up to the 

C'or‘ s""'’ ' ‘""'<^ee,,.sary, ,So the 

British t'tanl""""’"' " lo the 

Ine’h!'" the jrreat Proclamation of ,,S,-.S 

Indnas .rear and most cherished Charter. This procLm^ 
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tion revived in more clear, emj)hatic and decidt'.d terms the 
pledt^f^ of 1833 

“We hold ourselves h(iund to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of dtitv which bind us 
to all our olh(U' subjects, and those obligations by the bh^ss- 
ings of Almighty ( iod, we shall faithfully and conscic.-ntiously 
fullil. 

“ And it is our further will, that so far as may be, our 
sul)jecls, of whhte\er race or creed, be. IreeU and imjjai'tially 
admitted to orru;(;s in our service, the. duties of which they 
may b(.- qualified, by their educjition, ability and integi'itj^ 
dul) to discliargt;. 

“ In th<M’r prosiatritx will be our strength, in their con- 
t<.;ntment our security, anti in th<.;ir gr.iiitudi; our best 
reward. x\ntl ma}' th<^ (iod of all bower grant to us, and to 
those in authority uiuU;r us, strength to carry out these otir 
wishes tor thti good of (.tur pr-ople.' 

(.an p1edg<7s be mor<^ solemn, aiul mon; bindin;.’ th;in 
this ? ■ 

All we ask is let this- be honourably ;mtl. faithfully |)i;r- 
formt:d, which is not yet thme. 

I h<‘se promises hav(‘ Ix'en rep(‘ated to the day of tint 
Jubilee.. 

We appeal to the British people to make these; promi.ses 
a reality and give them an honourable fulfilment insle.id 
of making them, as the British Imlian autliorities ha\-<.; 
done, a seed of discontent and .a distrust of Britain’s word 
as a mere sham and delusion. Wdiat is tin; remedy 
I low is this pledge to b<; pta'formed honourably? I'he 
answer has been given a third of a centurv ago bv t;minent 
British Indian officials. liefort; giving this, I may point 
out that in 1853 Lord Stanley (now Lord Decby) had 
to a remarkable extent foreshadowed the true remedy, 
lie then said “ Me coukl not refrain from expressing his 
conviction that in refusing to carry on examinations in 
India as well as in England a thing that was easily prac- 
ticable — the Government were, in fact, negativing that 
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uhich thc.y cUxlareJ to be one of ihct [)rincij)al ol)iects of 
their bill, and confining- the Civil Sta'vice, as heretofore', 
to JMiglisInnen. Fhat result was unjust, and lu^ l)elit:v(:.‘d 
it would be most ii?('anicious. ’ 

Now th<i remedy is most deliberately laitl flown l>y a Com- 
mittCA! ol five Members of tin*. Council oi the Sc*civtary oi 
State lor India, a].)|‘ointed b)' Sir Charles Wood, the then 
Secretary of State, ami composed of Sir J. \\ \\dlloughl)y, 
Mr. Mangle'^, Mr. Arbutlm<jt, Mr. Macn.yghien, and Sir 
ICrskine l*(a'r\, 

i his Committee made a re[>t)n on :?(:*th january i‘‘so(.) 
smct; which ila; lirdian C ni\a*rsiti<'s have prospts'ed and an 
imin<;;ise ])rogress in education aial oiiaa* ways has taken 
(jlace. I cannot give. her(^ tha* wllcrk^ repeal. d'h(t Com- 
mittei‘ admitt(‘d that llanigh tlu* l;iw dtrclari'd the. Natives 

as < hgi!ile. lo tlu' service.s, praclicadly tlie'y \vere e.\clu<le,d - 

and tlna il'ieii said that wen' th<‘ inequalil) winch t‘om- 
pt lied th«‘. Natives to com[>e.U: in haigland retnoved, “wit 
sheaild im Iong<*r b^* expose.d I* > the clrirgi' ol keeping 
a promise. U; ih.e eai' and breaki g il }o*thi! lK»[;e.“ ile*re 
thiMi is the admission ol emim-nt memlic'rs of the India 
Oiiice ilseil, tliat tlu* lirilish < iovea'mmait wei't' guilty ol 
the dislu>nesi)' oi making ■' a promi.se lo the ear ami bn.ak- 
mg it to tho inipix” riuai what is ilie remedy this Com- 
milL^'e pro[.j(»se<l to luliil their promises witli iKaiour and 
honesty / I give, il in ilieij- own vvonls. 

“ I vv'o modi'.s hav<t !.)een suggvested l.)\ which iht^ objet:l 
III view might be attained, d'he first is. by allotting a 
certain j)oriion of ilie total nnmlKtr of a|>pointmimts dexlared 
in txich )ear to be comj^eted for in India by Natives and 
by all othen' natural-born subjects of i b'r Majesty residtml 
in fniHa. d'h(* sc*.cond is, to hoKl simultane.ously two 
examinations, one in lAigland and one in India, both being 
as lar as practicabltt identical in their nature ; and liiose 
who compete in either country being finally classifie<l in 
one list according to merit, by the Civil Service' Cominis- 
sioners. The Committee have no hesiiaiion (the italics arc; 
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mine) in giving the preference; to the second scheme as 
b(;ing the fairest, and the most in accordance with the; 
principles of a general competition for a common objtxt." 

Here then is the true remedy and., the principal one; 
of all India's ‘evils, exce;pting that of representatives in 
the Indian Legislative Onincils, and in the Imperial Parlia- 
nvait. Simultaneous c;xaminations, both in 1‘ingland and 
India, for all the sc;rvices for which Examinations are held 
in Knglantl is, the chief means of England's true honour, 
grt^iitmtss and glory, — of India's satislactit)n with the IJritish 
luh;. of the rt;moval of India’s “(sxtre.-me [)overty,' and 
not only fjf promoting India’s niiiterial and moral prosjjcrity, 
but of the far more increasing pros()crity of /iiij^iand hcr- 
sc/J. To use Macaulay’s words it is “ sound [>olicy and 
sound morality.” It is “the path of duty ’ .and al.so “the 
path of wivsdom, of national jirosperity, of nation.ii honour.” 
. . . “That would, ind<;e<l, be a doting wisdom, whicii, in 
order that India might rtanain a depe.ndcaicy, would in.ake 
it an use.ktss attd costly <U;pendency which would k- < p a 
huiKln.il (now 2fs5) millions of me.n front Inang our custoiiaa-' 
in ordi r that they might continue to f>e our slaves." 
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rni> anci(MU (:ock[)it of I‘'xtrcnic Asia Tinds ilscrll in :i 
kind of eddy in wliich political corks find dnluvood arc 
whirled and washed about in a confusing' mass ol (roth. 
The main currents which meet in the ])cminsula are, hrst^ 
aiul for<*most of ccuirst*, the secular polic\'* of the Chinese 
ernpin^. wliich r('([nires Kore^a as a buttress, in defence ol 
whicli ChliK^se. dynasties have: never hctsiialed to lavish 
blood and treasur(\ \\ ith ten-fold force has tlu! value i>l 
Korf^a conic liome to tlu* <^o\a*rnim!nt ol China siuc<‘ it 
i(.*ariu.‘d t(^ reali/t; the suicidal character of its cc:ssion of thi' 
Manclinria recast to Russia, by whitdi ac t China barred her 
own accc*ss to llie Japan Sea, c*xexrptine;; by the wa}* ol 
Kon a.. d'hen theja* ;in! the; Japanese, who by rij.du ol 
inx asions and in v’irtue^ ol' their having* for 300 years main- 
tained. a small commercial foothoKU a^ one port, b usan. 

. eii.sidt'red that the. honour of thf !r countr)' was cuig*agc*d in 
asserting a tlieoreaical claim to suzerainty ov(a' K(.»rea, but 
wlio had long sine e got tired of the ewpense of ketqnng up 
the, ibrrnaliiy. ( >ut of tills lapse<l prctUmsioiu howV:v(/r 
!a[)an extracted material tor her assum])tioii of a leadinL; 
l>arL in tlie e;vt<.*nial relations of the * ouiitr) , wliiclj she h.a-> 
since. am|.)ly justified by Her comiiurrccs I'liirdl)*, there is 
the* arctic current of Russian dominalioii. Jxussia marche*^ 
with Korea, and has the sanui jM.rmanent interest in 
eml:>racing the ^leninsula within her sphere ol inlluenct.: as 
China has in rc!taining it within hers, lieside.s thc;sc! thr(:*c: 
positive currents, which are strong, there is a kind ol 
negative or passive'!)^ rc^sisting current, if the metajihor may 
be so OLitragexl, representing the unavowed policy of tht* 
other powers of the world wdio, having no direct concern in 

Siu:li is the* spcllini.; now- generally ad(>[»le(.l in the East, and il the 
letter K is to sctvc any j)iirp()se whatever in tair alphabet, it could not be 
more legitinuiLel y employed than as the initial of this word. 
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tht* peninsula, ycl think they have a n^versionary interest in 
laeventino or retardin'^ its absorption by anj’ j>reat Power, 
whether y\siatic or Kuropc:an. T'here may, moreover, bc.^ 
mention(‘d a sentimental curremt o]jeratino'‘,Mi Korean ahairs, 
of which the jnxVpagandism of ihct L'nitecl States is perhaps 
the b(‘st* representotive. d'his is a L^reat force, as it com- 
binc-s [)olitics with religion. 

* In the midst of theses alien and ccmflictinc^ torcc:s the 
position of ihc^ i/overnin<ait of Korea is not tn Ikj (mvied, or 
admired. "l'h<‘ yovcrnnKait has, a] j] ) arenily, no ]>i>l!lical 
backbone, nor ccuild it stand uprii^ht for a w(‘ek withtjut 
leaning* on some other Pow'er. d'he Power which lu ars the 
wcMo'lu of Kor(\a is China, standinj^ to tli(‘ Kin^ s.as a 
judicious o'uardiaii to his ward, wieldinq* siiprcnnc* autlioritx' 
but exercisinci^ it only in emf^ro'cmcic^s. 1 J^ht-heart^^d 
foreigners, who act as if they thouglit the liistory oi th(‘ 
country tlated only from i SS2, iu:v(‘r cvAisit to insligat<‘ 
Ixorea to throw olT her bonds, and declaia* hca* indtqnaidcmce. 

< v<‘n as did the revol.tcal colonies cd glorious mcanor\s A 
cagaal bird given its liberty would not btt incn'e helpless, or 
be more e.\[)editionsly gol.^bled u]>. 

Som<‘ ten years ago China's a wak(!ne.d instincts, sliniuiated 
by a I'orward nuna rneni on ilut part of J.ipan in 1^70, 
wainuid her that the. s/a///s i/ao in Korea could not l)e 
indeluiind)' maintained, and the King’s govca'iimt.'nl was 
atl vised to open llie pctninsula to .f.»c*neral f(.)r(-‘ign trade. I A 
1 hing'-chang drafted tlic first treat) , to sc:rv(j as a [Kitlcrn tor 
all the: rest, put it in tlie hands (sf the yVmerican Commodore 
Shufeldl, and escorted him to Korc*a with a Chinest* 
s(inadron. W ithin a month the whole serices of treaties 
was conciiidcal. So sudden was the: decision ; so swift the 
<*xc:cuiion of the Chint*s<* Ixdiest. li) tin's means jt was 
thoLighl to enlist the common interest of the Western 
Penvers as a protection against thc^ possible assc^rtion of 
sp(x:ial interests by any one (d' them ; but judging from 
what has already followed from these trttaties China’s 
ol)ject in causing them to be made has not been very 
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siicccssf Lilly salco'LiarclccL iho SL.:t*cls ol kitni'c com- 
motion \\crc in* the* vt:ry text ot the, irtalics. 

'ldiL‘y were prefactjcl l>y and hasc^d on the* untrue statemcmt 
that Kc>rca was ^ui lnd(.‘} x ndent State, which was, howexaa*, 
qualilie(.l l>y a*l(.att r tVom the Kinq U) each ol the' tnat)' 
Powers dL‘clarinq that although he was independent (‘.noiiL'l'i 
to tn atie^. ht' reinainc-d in tact ihe vass;il ot China a 

contradict ion in tt rms, certain tn work win: tL> tint CL>untrNC 
J he Tre aty l\>w<.‘rs ado|it< tl di\'<‘rsi* attitudes towards 
Koi'ea, acL'cnalin^' to tlx ir sevc^ral interests aiul s\ in j >atln\*s. 
Some ol th(!m Cissuined, in s[)ite oi ilu* Kmq s letter, th<‘ 
at iLinl indi ] >endenc<* ol the kinmU'in, wlnli/ others ki pl up 
ill a wav«.;rinf 4 ' and iiu (insistent mania r an allegiance to the 
rt)\ li h<.)l( )f.;ra].))a l lic funsi'vh^ Po\v<‘r whi(.:h, iu:xl to |a[>an, 
h.as most eons, isieni i taken the h ad in Korean af lairs, and 
more partieuiv'irly s'nc c, P States, w kiich on 

'die < onclusion liaar treat)' at onc(' avX.reditc-d a Minister 
Phaiii ‘ot^aitlar) to the l<o\ al C'ourt. Russia ^emt :i k'onsul- 
Cie.neral :uu] ( /t'{ r/i( ' (f '(^ /Jo : ri s : r r.eicc se.nt a Consul anti 
V. vv /.‘i.u// / a ; Ci.-nneau' a ( onsui : Cirtfai l>riiain a t. onsul- 

(i**netM! ; j,ij>iina !\esidenl .\ 1 ii a’stof and i. Otuxe' (/' ((//\u/\'S : 
k iiin;i a Re.^adent. ’ ( )1 these \ arious lonns ol repre.senta- 

ti\('S of the W'es’a rn Powers that < <\ Great Pritaii'. happens 
to he the most, \\iii!t! lliat (->f the I niltul St*al(.‘s is the 
Itsist, in harmony with tlmacLual !a( ts of tlie silualion; th(.‘ 
Pntish represc' nlaM \'e h<.ie,o' strictix' si il.’ore i . iUe tf^ our 
Minister in Ih-kin;.;, while llu! Aineiican is hiinsell a Minister 
t)l lull rank, accn^lited to a Prinet: wht«se jiolicy is con- 
trollt.al i.>y a Suzerain to whom the Minister is not accreAUtt:d. 
I h<* positions of tlujt others art: nt)iult:scripl and inecjiisisieni. 

rile results of' such a di[)loinatic Joi-Jourri h.e. e ol 
courst: been anythin^ hut satisfactor)'. anti iht: eiul lias not 
yei hetm reached. 'ldi(;re is enough in thi: ctmiuscsi ;iikI 
illogical relations into which th(' govt:rnin(.:nt has been 
forced with the foreign representatives to j provide a pt reiinial 
crop of niisunderstancfing's tending no one knows whither. 
The t:lenit:ni in the situation which rtxluces thi: [>resent 



diplomatic relations of Korea to an unworkable imjjossibility 
is the special position of the Chii'iese Resident, the only one 
free from ambiijuity. That official occupies quite another 
[)!atform than that of the ordinary diplomat^ic .agents, anti is 
accorded in tlic rpyal jjresence privileges which none of his 
colleague.s enjoy. The\', for cxainplt:, have to stop their 
sedans at the. palace gate and walk a considerable distance 
to th(i audience hall, while, thtu C,hinese Rt;sidt;nt’s chiiir is 
earned through the gates and into tint prt’cincts. IVlaii) 
other liki^ distinctions emphasizi; llit- fact that the Resident 
is quite antilher personage from tb.e rest of the foreign 
n-presentatives, no matter by what title they m.iy be 
designale.tl. In a W(.)rd, hi* nrpresenis the Suzerain. t;.\actl\ 
as the Resident at the* Court of an Indian rajah does. 

I lad the true relation between China and Korea been 
thoroughly realized fiefore making tlie treatii.s, or even alLt:r 
m.iking them, it is open to doubt whetlu r the Western 
Powers would have apjxiinied any representative to llu 
kingdom above the rank of C'onsul. but now that the 
thing is done it may be impossible to rex'oke it. C>ne bool 
has in fact been made, and ihough it d».>es not tit tin; foot 
the only alternative is to make tht! fool lit the boot, which 
is exactly^ the process that has Ix.-en going (>n since the 
day whim foreign rcprc;sentati\<‘s established theinseh es in 
the country. Some foreign Powers which are inclined to 
rest on the verbal construction of their treaties’, disremird- 
ing the King's t;xpress reservation, make lx*lieve to act as 
if Korea were iiidvxxl tlie independent ccjunlry .she is 
fictitiously he'll out to be in her tre.aties. Hut the ulterior 
consequences ol all such living cuntrailictions must be dis- 
agreeable. at least to some; of the parties concerned. 

No doubt the responsibility for these contradictions rests 
primarily on China; for they have arisen entirely' from lier 
favourite tactics of blowing hot and cold with regard to 
Koi ea tv.s'-d-rv.i with other Powi rs, though in her direct re- 
lations with Korea there has been no vacillation. Resolute 
in di.sclaiming responsibility' for th«,i acts of the Koreans 
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whtrrt; IcjrtM^ncrs were* Jicji^'rievcd, she \et i'c;t;iinccl and 
exercised as sht! pleas<;d, ‘her full Suzerain authority. In 
short, she soia^Iit to c<iinbine the advantages of two inconi- 
patibk- theories tla^ s/ii/ii.'; oi' Korc;a ; and it she should 
i:ventually sulT<,:r the late* of thq.se v\ !io tuy to sit upon two 
stools it will bt- h<;r t)wn fault. 

• • 

'The clIticL of iIk! diplomatic mess on the K<.)reans ihcni- 
sehes is anythiniL;' l>iit wholesome*. 'I'hey are an indf>lenl, 
docile, biU higld)' intc‘llioent [X‘ 0 [)le, allndt Lle(ici(*nt m some' 
oi the <jualitii!s which ar(* essential to the succ(.“ss oJ modern 
slates. 1 low far such cU.*rici<Mu:i(.*s arc* racial, and how lar 
t]u-\ n‘sult from tlie c:ircaimslcinci.*s cjI thc.ir naticmal histor)' 
m*xy 't «luestion l.>r Sociologists it> djscu.-s. \\ hat nu ets 
tile eye a court and hi(!ran;hy\ to outward apj-x/arance, 
wilhoiit any d(*\a:lui.Hal id(*as nationality or ])atnotism. 

horci^’U cjhserv(*rs are [;c'rhaj>s loo proncr to r(.*L;ard this 
d< led as a rt'sult of historic al c‘vcj]iuion, and som.t* arc^ no 
les ; pr(';nc‘ to as a remet.ly ih.r; u‘vc*.rsai c;l the 

hisio’/if '>ti'e.am. 

It is snitK'ient howmrer fi»r pMclical purposes to note* this 
one <;ficct of tile sudd(..*n relaxation oi ]»oIitical tiers bronchi 
about ])y l/ue in lercours*..- with for^.*iL>'!U‘rs, thiiL e.i;oism is 
Ijecome the. rulini; ioiax: in the: Stale*; Iwr it is on lliis dis 
cova.‘ry that achaaaurers of all kinds trade. Tiu* caaiiitr)- 
was found by le.)rei;.;nc:rs phenomenal!}’ poor, as nations 
and the ofricials from h^^h to low e'ar;c.’r tf) i monev'. In 
oiale'- to prt^lit ]>\ putlin<_( m(>iK:y in their pcx:l'.ets in li\c* 
lonn of bait, schcantxs of the most bizanc. dc!sc:ri[Jiion \\c*re 
s(‘t on f(jc:>t : loans were; made to ( '/o\ comment on c'erlain 
considerations, the proceed.-. ^0111- into the palace* to be^ 
se^Lianderexl on fedlies ; st(.;amers we^re bought ; matJiiner}* ol 
costly descriptions was imporic*d ; and cxxlravagaut buildings 
were erecle*d — all at the.* instances of foreigiiers and for tiu: 
purpose of cinabling ccM'tain coteries of e.>fhe'iais to e.xact a 
percentage:. This w orthy punpose having bcMjn accomplished, 
the.: expensive toys were allowed to rust, and wcac: ])iil aside 
for new schemes, to mid in the same maimer. The King 
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himself cl (111^ I W(^l.ll C-l 1^ C. 1. 1 C) cl 11 t I"l III ijf I tl L.Lt> CC.) iS t 
money and enriched the />rof([<^cs 'of the Court. Presumintj' 
on ihti royal Lonip/aisaiitc indiu^d fonhi^ners have been 
found l>old enouL;li lo tcni|jt him to sc^lL^ liis country to 
lonri^n bond-liolders, certain Chinese scheint!i‘s havdne;' bc!c;n 
[)artic:ularly disiine^uislied for tlie assiduity with which they 
ha\'e ])li(*d tliis temptation. 

\V(jst(*rn n:ilions, speakint;' of them in the block, have 
iK'v^er jires(mLed themselvc^s to the. Koreans in an enc^ai^ing' 
liL;iu. d1ie two with vvliom, misled by bad advisers, and 
iiL^norant of' wliat thtry \i-ere doinc^, they came, into actual 
contlici, carried lire; and sword into the country without a 
rat;' of justiiication ; while il )aj>an lx; con;a{ k*.rt;d, no weirds 
can adcvjuately de[jict tlie unprovoked rava<;<;s she has 
in(licte<l on the nn!ia|)])y country. liven in thi^ way of 
p(/ac(;able ney'oiiation, (ireal I'owi^rs liava; cond<^scendcd to 
use siibi(jrfuiL;es wiili ih<; lielpless litlk; kingdom such as a 
Kon;an child i.ni.^ht se<.; throutjh. d'he pretence; of makiiiL;' 
ireali<‘s ior ilu' prolta/iion of sliipwr(;ckt :d persons was a 
^ro.-.s insult to a nation which had always lx.*en distin;^'uish<;d 
ior its hosplialit}’ U) casiawa.ys - without aiiy treat)' what- 
c;\a r- With one thiu;^ and anolhc:r iK.ine of the. foreij^n 
nations inspiiaxl Korea with any fi elinj;' *>f re,s[)e.ct (;ithi;r 
ior thi;ir in'oralitv or luinianit)' ; for of tliose of which she 
had no cxperi(;nce sh<3 could only judoc by what she* knt;w 
of tliose. with which sIk.; had had dealin;^s. Wlitalier the 
fcar and deep distrust en< 4 *e.nde,rt;d during tht! close time 
havt; l)(;en altogether' removed by the blandishments which 
ha\'(‘ bc‘en exclianged since the eslab1ishm(;ni of fn^e inter- 
course., is iit least open to cjuestioii. With all their virtiu'S 
and liiilings th(‘ Koreans are credited with powers of dis- 
simulation far t;.xceeding those of other Asiatics, and he 
Avouid be a dujie who accepted their caresses as other than 
bids lor illicit favours. 

The o]>ening of the country to trade had no doubt a more 
legitimate* ring about it than any of the either jjretexts on 
which intercourse was attempt(*d with Korea, and it was 
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civtMitualK iin(.U‘r this (laci that jLjcMicral ioia-ii^u intercourse 
with the peninsula was establishixl. 'Fen vv^.ars liavc* sinc<‘ 
elapsed, liuK! enough to alTorcl some indication of the* value 
of tile connnc'rty'al basis of foreitm relations, and thanks to 
thc‘ adntirablc statistical s\ stem which China has extended 
to tlu* little king<!()m, the tlata are served up to us. in a very 
dig< rstibkr form. From the Customs rt;turns tor iSto 
h'.aru tliat tla* \viU)le foreign tradt* cd l\or(*a is practically 
dixatUal bc'tween (Ircxit liritain, Clu’na and Japan, th.e last 
n.imiHl dispfjsing ol thc‘ whole ol the «‘\p»u'ts. ^ <a iii‘‘ 

eircumsiaiices of the respia:tive countiie^ ai'e so i.[itU*i*taU 
that whil(* a lapanesc [jopulation of some 5' > sj.atka's at 
tlu. three Koiasin ptnas c<»ndii<:t tiie. |apan<-sc' portion ol 
th(' lrad(.‘, not a single ih'iiish mtaa'liara is i‘stablisht.s! in 
tile countr\ , Ihiiish g(!ods !n<a’ng i!np(.)rical l)y th(* medium 
f>l [apaiU'se, C hinese, c)i‘ olln rs. d'he lollowing s\ nopsis 
of t!ie. trad(' ot {'’p! tells its own tale ■ 
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On this table the only remark to be mark; is that the 

' I 

Russian tonnai^u n_"])n*sc:nts tlic official calls of two sub- 
sidized su amers at two Korean ports durinq the year, on 
their voyaqes between Vladivostock and"' Shanghai ; and 
that th(! (iernian* tonnage consists of the rc‘peatcd entries 
and clc^arances ot one steruiier sold to the Korean Govern- 
ment, but lor financial reasons, still carrying her original 
l^ag, and ein[}loyexl soleU by thi‘ C government in coast servic:e. 

Cliinesc inerclK.ints it ina) fie <.d)sc‘rved are* making' rapid 
headway in Korea; and as 10 theij' superior cojujnercial 
instincts thc^y add nan.'irkable popularity with tin: Koia-an 
peopl(‘, tliey iivo iiot uniikfdy in the long run to gain the 
lion's share of the future foreign trade of Korea, tixuvgii 
their genius for ( 3 rganization will doubtless enable tlie (aner- 
prising JapaiK'.se to retain the carrying trader which tliey 
manage so wtdk in which moreovarr their abs(M‘[)tion of all the 
exj)ort products <.»i Korea gives lliem a decicktd advantage. 

The hollowness of the commercial ])ret(e\a being thus 
e\]>osc!d the Korean gi.;vtnmm(‘nt now see their suspici(»ns 
ol ihv. true d(ssigns of tlie (ore.ign Ro\vta*s fullv justilied ; 
but since, they cannot ritl tc.emseb'es of lh(‘ incubus lh(*v 
natural])' cast afniut ior intsuis ol turning their Linw(‘lconx: 
guests to accoimi. :\s the fcireigm^rs hav'esta up a fermmil 
in Korf^a, s<^ the Koreans naort by setting ui> a ferment 
among tlie hweigners wiio come within their rc^aclg sending 
them on all sorts of wild-goc^se chas -s if b\ an)' inesins some 
ne,(alfui coin is to be extract(.al through their exertions. It 
is hard to im.agine what would ere this have been tlu! late 
^)f the kingdom did not China sujiply ballast to tlie govern- 
ment. r>ut she is always r< a<ly to impose her veto wh(m 
the wild-cat schemes of Ivorean and foreign intriguers 
threaten to disturb the international equilibrium. It is in 
fact Cliina alone that has prevented the jjeninsula going 
into pawn for the private benefit of individuals. 

The royal family, esi>ecially on thv. Oucen’s side, are 
universally pronounced to be greedy, and the government 
of the country is popularly believed to Ix! carrier! on pri- 
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manly to enrich* ilic‘ family of Alin. All of]Kx.‘S of [jower 
nr trust arc IkIic^ filled bv Its mcmbt:rs, and everything 
lucrativ(‘ is put in ih<Mr way. Naturally the ^^ood fortune of 

llu: “Haves" e<"citi..‘S ilu! e.nvv of the, “ Have notsf’ and 

• * 

ih(a'e. is a chronic and jii-rhaps increasinj^ discontent amono- 
th(‘ nobl(.‘s, from which du! Kino liimself is under a con- 
stant apprc‘liem;ion. b’rom the same! source is also tefi tiu* 
ipopiilar dissaiisfactlon wh.ich is said t(.) lx*. s[>readini. 4 - : biit^ 
llu! pc*.o]de h,L\’<.: oriefs enoucih ol their own to justil)- insur 
recliof" at au\ e»\on monumt. I'heN' are. rejiiited to b(* tlu' 
most « >p[)r('ss< di pco[>l(' (.>n the lace oi tlu! oarlli, and the 
s*xacliv'C’. oi' oii'jciais is aJways lyiveii as their nMson for 

idl^-iK'Ss, it b' in;.^ (juito useless Jbr the common [x-ople to 
{.\\n i.h«' h a-l 1 u’ope.rtw ] )orsonal or rtcil. All that is doubt- 
less tnn*: and l the back has so adjiisttsd itst:!! lo tlie. 
burden dial !.h<* K.oreans are i-ni indy Ina* irom tlie ouiwaa'd 
.>1 nur><‘rv -<> ( <»{mn(Mi m otric*r countric*s : lu? :.<[uaKa‘ 
iiu iar. tlva e\ e <‘idi^ r in \'j!laf»c! or rit\\ and their ervino 

\\:un, which n\v>:st str:mt;<'r> would ,c.;^r(/e u])on, is tliat of 
-.’'lec The op'pit t.>f t’ne^ iobies may leave had tint 

eff'cl ‘'1 (da ckinj, ih*.: increase! of jiopulalion, a doulitlul 
blcrs'.iui^ pei hap -, but \(.a a lealure in natir)nal life* whicli is 

not withoui its a.ee- a nta;.^es. Kee'ent e slimalees by llie \va)' 

have reduc('(.l iha- nominal } x )i >u!a tioii of the. [x/.ninsuia \a ry 
:.'<)nsiderab]y, soiiu* writers putdnc; -he fit'Linrs as low as five 
millions. • 

1. nd(!r such a r.’Lumc as the j^reseau iiKrn ol true! public 
si)irit hav(> naluraliN' no show, and ris has so often ltaj)pen(‘.d 
in n'tis;:;‘overned ciuintnes the patriot:, arc* in exile. Such 
is in fact the c'ondition of one of tile liest and most loyal 
of mcnle.rn Kore.m statesnum, Kim ^^un Sik, who* was 
b'orei^n Ministe^r durintj th(! Port Hamilton incident and 
the Russian scare: ot It lell to this ollicial to take 

over tile danuiosa hcrctlilas lelt by a ck^ver but wrong- 
headed man whom Cltiiia stall to Kort^a lo pilot tlie. 
(Government through the unknown waters of international 
intercourse, \\hos<^; financial and political enterindses plunged 
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tht; country into difiicultics from which it has never re- 
cov'crcid. But Kim Vun Sik was too pure a man to kc‘<ip 
his head above water in such a time of confusion when 
treasonable intrigues were stroni^^er than ti>e claims of dis- 
interested s<trvict' ; and he was ,t(lad to esca'pe into retirc- 
mt:nt and povtu'ty. , 

In dift'erent circumstances llut Koreans might be allowcxl 
J.O misgovern or sell themselves as much as they phrased 
\\ithout ruflling the serenity of foreign nations. But like 
some otlurr thriftless people, they hap))cn it) occu])y a 
piect; ol territory which greatly intfrre.sts some t)f tht: 
other Bowtrrs in the wtadtl. In f)ne. vievv they art: likt; an 
unimprovable lamil)' f)n a valuabh; estate, an ttyesore and 
an ttbstruction to their n»;ighbours ; in another thtry are 
Naboths. m;ither more nor less, d’he p.iternal interest 
which China under successive; dynastit.-s h.as taken in tlie 
affairs of iht: ptminsula has, wt; may be sure, bee.n by no 
means ].)latonic. In all limes of tlanger the ■' big ctamtry 
has come to tht: rescue f»l the “‘lltile country ; nor has slit: 
withheld assistance, in times tif famiin.-, or wht:u the reign- 
ing houst; ntreded sigiport against insurrection. ( )r Iier 
ptreuniary advances to Korea, China has never demanded 
the refund of a ct:nt- a fact that, by the way. •ma)- in part 
e.xplain tht: extrt;me l<.:vit)' with which Korea now regards 
financial obligations gener.ally. During tht' Japanese 
invasions of 1592 anti 1507. China threw as much ('nerg\' 
into the protection of the [leninsula as if it had been an 
integral jaortion of her own territory. And if slu; has 
t;.\acted from the King the full tale ol homage due from a 
vassal, it was from no promptings of Oriental bombast, but 
from -a most [iractical sense ol the value of an ouljiost of 
her empire, which, in Korean phrase, is as “ the lips tp the 
teeth,” and of whose allegiance the lunperors could never 
at ford tt) leave the faintest doubt. 

The bearing of China and jajian towards each other in 
relation to Korea, since both have ostensibly joined the 
comity of nations, is interesting to observe, though difficult 
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to derine. They art; like combatants wht> ha\ t; lonui' beam 
lightint^ in tlu* dark but an; now ilrajj^i^od out intt> the world’s 
daylight when; they are partly ashamed and i)artly pleast;d 
to lind that they (Cannot eontiiUK; the l<;u<l without the risk 
of other parties* taking a hainl in the game.* In past times 
these great nations had no other batthvground than the 
Korean peninsula, eacii using it in turn as a stepping-stone 
to the tt;rritory of the olht'r. China has throughout been „ 
tlu; consistent fri(*nd and patron of tht; “ little countr) ,” ami 
not m«*rely in the g<‘neral sens<; of emlowing it with her 
literatim; ami civiii/ation, while; Japan has Ik en the ei[ually 
ei.msisient and ruthless enem\', notwiihstiinding that japan 
stands indebl'.tl to Kt>reii as tlu; iniernualiate, sourct; of all 
h(;r literature, art. ami civ ilization. 

It w.'is an <>d<l <»uiconie ol the war.s beiwee.n China and 
|apan, Ixuh conntri<-s claimed tin; submission of Korea ; 
but in the one case, the claim was re.al, practii-al and o])era- 
tivi‘, while in the; other it was lantastical ami vainglorious. 
China calmly maintains lu*r historicaj tutelary re.lation to 
the ] cnliisula, in winch la[)nn sf'cs, yc‘i not without 

some! clinl'mi;' and jil>l)in^' at th<! [)()sitiou : and she has (tven 
i>i\'on sli<dt(a‘ to a kind oi anii-Chiiuc-U! i)ro|>aLi'anda. d'ho 
ro v'oliilionary |.)arL)' in Korea lor ilu: country would hc! 
jjoor ind(!c<l that could dis|)<*ns(* with such a luxury base 
lhcmsclvc‘s l)y iristinca on J a|>ancsc su|.>r)ort -not: tli.ii ol the 
< iovt!rnnu!nt,"or ('ours<", bi^t oi the scit>lisis (.>1 tlu malcon- 
t(‘nt chesses who never cease from troiiblinL; (.:itlu!r their own 
or some other country. 1 he dilfe*rent Circumstances ol 
China and Japan mav l)c* expecte*d to al\va\ s ke.ep a clear 
distinction between the. attitude-s ol their r(*spective. rc'pre- 
sentatives in Seoul ; and allowing* ior the ipersonal cliafac- 
teristics of the successive incumb<!nts ol th(! ofric(*, the oik! 
may be generally expected to be an intrigiu;r, the other an 
anti-intngi;i.;r. One thing, how’t;v«;r, which steadies the 
hand of the Japanese representative, is the rapitl dev(;lop- 
ment of Korean trade, of which his countrymen enjoy so 
large a .share. It is just the absence of any such substantial 
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and avowablc interest that renders so uncertain the course 
of the majority of th{t other foreign representatives, who are 
called on to construct their bricks of policy without the 
straw of any national interest that can be %lecently expressed 
in words. 

d he invertebrate political character of the Koreans, as at 
present displayed, is irreconcilable with either their ancient 
.or r(‘cent history. The do<io-ed resolution with which ior 
many centuries .they guarded their frontiers, oft(m desolating 
\vid(^ tracts of their own t<‘rritory to prevent invadt'rs Irom 
(obtaining food or cover ; their jealousy of encroachment, 
which e\'en China was obliged to res[)ect ; the decided stand 
they took against the introtluction of Christianity : and the 
courage with which thew held their grouml, as far as their 
antiipiated means allowed, wh(;n attacked l)y the I'rench in 
I Sot), and by the Anatricans in 1S71, avouch a race not 
devoid of manhood and a government that knows its own 
mind, d he' signature of half a do/<‘n parchments has not, 
we may Ik; sure, subyerttxl the. national character, though it 
may have induceil a tem.i)f)rary suspension ol its actival) . 
d he new forci;s, which ha\'e from without Ixaai let loose on 
the ( ountr\ , have not as \a;t arrived at anv accofinmodation 

J ^ 

among themselves ; and the Korean rulers, consefous that 
their d< stiny is not in their own kee|.)ing, \(a uual)le to 
loia'see wlu.'n^ the balance of power is ultimately to settle, 
])robabl\ consider the pre.sent aJtime peculiarly appro])riati‘ 
for circumsp('ction. Whik; waiting tint issue of ev(;uls, 
Co\ernmc-nt and officials attend to their jirivale affairs and 
diligcmtly maka; hay while, the sun shines. 

\\ h(;ther the pr<isent quiet interval in Korean affairs bt* 
the' introduction to a ]j(;rman(mt calm, or whelhtjr it bc^ as 
th(‘ ominous lull which is ex]>erienced in the vort<ax of a 
cyclone, one thing is sure, that the coiaitry is passing through 
an important crisis. I baicf; those among the foreign Powers 
which feel iiractically interestt;d in the fate of Korea k(;ep 
the broader i.ssues always in view, little recking of thi; daily 
trifles that fill up the official life of the capital, ddie l^ower 
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h.'iving^ the clecpeHt iim;r(!St in Korea is, as lias hee.n said, 
China, and her rei)resc;ntative Iiolds himself carefully aloof 
from the squabbles of th<^ hour, ke<qjin^ his head clear ami 
his eye fixed ofi the j^ixsit secular issues. rhe- Power 
whose interest is second onlv to that o*f China likewistr 
maintciins an attitude: fd' viijilant rc.sca'vn*, not [xadVips alto- 

disj>]e‘ascd to sco occasit)nal trituratit)ns on 

anioniL^' tlio otluu's ; tor in e‘vcry scrimniaoo lu‘ who waits and* 
watches Generally sc^ctires whatevea* j)rize may be iA \'aliK\ 

In tli(.* meaniinu*, while iL^rcat chanc;<'s may he ii^ [process 
ol iiiciiljation, it is satisfactory to not<^- scjine im[;rovtMnent in 
th<^ condition of tlv* jk (»pl(.‘. I'hc soil is c;onf:roiis, an<l 
c:a]^d)I(‘ of producing much more than it has yet done*, d'he 
ihanand for their products for export has offered t^) llu' 

( ulli\ ators and traders fncsli inthiCfsivaVis to exf.‘rtion u hic:h 
ha\’<‘ alread)’ led to j^ood n.bsults, and the. trade* of the (>[)c*.n 
porl^n lias c:aiis(Hl a n(’W stream of waj^ees to circulate amony' 
some.* ilioiisands i 4' lab()urers. ddu: m(>ral and inttdlectual 
nature of tiu* peojJe is l.iein^' at th«- '^auie time f)[)crated on 
Ijy ^ i( o'ernment teacliers impoj*ted from abr^xuh and bv 
missionaries who ha\<' l-K^ n atiracte.d in ^Lpasit mimoe.rs to 
tile “ Hermit Kin^diMU, ' d'he n.ssult of this meaital stinm- 
lation will be. for futur^' obseiaation. It will be a^:oin[Mnmil 
result ; for the jnissi'enaries mix jioiiticvd soca'ali.^m lar^elv' 
^vith their rediyieus instruction, an^l many of tleam Indieve 
that a d(Mnok-ratIc form of t;()vernm<'nt is the p)anac<.*a for 
worMK’ ills. d'his new wane may intoxicate, or it may 
tortit)', the* Korean [>ec.)pk , but it will not K‘a\'e them as 
they aiax Somelluni;' will come out of all this social com- 
uiotion. W'hat ? is the ([ui'slloix 
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Bv A RksIDI NT. 

' rili: ANf.l'KA RKVOl.T. 

'I'lii; chictf intcHNst* of ihe Angera n'volt consists in the 
illustration it affords of the usual condition of thi.s most 
-Western of all the Alohammedan gov'ernments. 

As the read(i''s of the ^ Is/aiir OnarUi’ly Review arc 
doubtle.ss aware, the Sultan of Morocco is an independent 
soverc:i<>n owinc no alk't;iancc; to Constantinople. I he 
preseitt ruler, Mulai Cl Hassan is about si.xty years of age,', 
a man of unusually fine [iresence. and gracious manryrs. 

I le is th(‘ twelfth, or according to Di 1 banso the. thirt(te.nth, 
monarch of the I'ilali, Shercadian dynasty, claiming descent 
from Fatima the. daughter <if lint Prophet. P rom this fact 
he derives the; distinction implied by the tt;nn “ Sh(;reer ” or 
holy. I le gc^nerally ri;sidcs at the city <.)r Fe/. of which the. 
poi)ulation, in the absence of any census, is roughly esti- 
mated at about 70,000. l\h«; city of Morocct^ fartluM' to the 

south, where; llu; .Sultan also h.as a palace and a numerous 
establishment, shares the. honour, with be/., of l)eing one of 
the two ctpitals of the Fmpire. 

Tangier, nearly opposite; to Cibraltar, may, however, be 
considered the; diplomatic capital since tht; foreign Re[jre- 
sentatives, and also the native dulegatt; for h'or(;ign affairs, 
.Sid Mohamm(;d Torres, all reside there. 

Th(.* province of Angara lies along the coast directly 
o])posite to Gibraltar, beginning on the ea.sl(;rn side of the 
bay of Tangier and extending to C<;uta, the .Spanish forti- 
hed’penal colony, or establishment. 

'The population of the province is of Riffian or, to speak 
more accurately, of Berber extraction lik<; most of the hill 
tribes of Morocco, and is said to muster in .all about 17,000 
fighting men of whom many are now armed with Rt;mingtons, 
Winchester rei)eateis and other guns of h'uropean manu- 
facture. 
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Most of the inhabitants arc peasant fanners of the jjoorer 
sort, but they an- manly and indeptmdent and j:ri;nerally 
supttrior in character to the people of the larg;er towns and 
of the plains wfft’jre .the Arab tdement prevails. 

In i<S6o the)’ offered a sturdy opposition to the advance of 
the Spaniards, under ( )’ 1 )r)nn<;l, upon d'etiian, bur although 
ready It) take; up arms for the defence of their country the 
An_t^erit<;s have; jie;ve;r subinitte;d to thci draft or military 
ce)nscription to supj)ly the; .Sultan’s rfc;trular troops or 
“ Askari ” as the: Sultan’s infantry are term(;d. 

I'ejr Sf)me' years this province: h.is be;e;n subject te) the; 
exactions e)f a Kaid ea IJasha appe;intejd by the .Sultan. 
nti<>:ne;el I )ris I'ankishet who is ne)te:el both fejr his n’lpacit) 
anel eluj)licity. 

Ill the spring’ of this year variejus Kabvle's in the: nei"h 
beiurhooel eif dantde:!- liad, as maybe; remembere;d, prote.steel 
at;ainst the; repe;ate‘d e xtortiems eif a Ikisha e>f similar e har- 
ae ter. .\bd-e;s-Saele)k. the; iren’e.-rncir e.)f the: I'afioier bashalik. 

.Seve-ral of the; latie;r’s subeirelinate-s were- attacked and one, 

• • 

after bein <4 warned off, was killcil whilst atte;inptino to ceillect 
a market tax at one eif the' villages subject to /\bel-e;s-.Saele)k. 

As ilie- elisturliance might, at an\ menne nt. affe;ct rangier 
the: iCnglish ele;s] latciie'd ll.M.S. J /iniuh'ri'r to jireitect the 
intere.'sts of the;ir flag: atul the; l-'rench. Italian and .Spanish 
gov'e:rnme‘,nts folleiwe'd suit. 

Alarnu'.el at the prese^nce of the frigates and fe-aring a 
pe.)ssi'!)le I'airopean interve-ntion eir an aite*mpt tej oe:cup\ 
'fangier, the .Sultan decieleel to remiove; Abel-es-Saelok and 
appe>inte:d in his place* eim; of the latte.“r s cejusins, :\bel-e:r- 
Rahman. latedy geive-rne^r eif Oujdah netir the; Algerian 
fre^ntier anel formerly li(;ute;nant-gove:rnen' or Kalila at 
I'angier. 

The; ne;\v incumbe*nt b\ the: uniein eil firmne-;ss with a 
conciliatory attitude; seion resteire'.el euder. 

The; Sultan, he)we;v(;r-, hael goexi reason tei fear that this 
tinforced ce)nce;ssion te> the; demanels eif the Kabyles of the 
'I'angit;r elistrict might pren e; a elangereaus jire;cede*iu. 
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I-Cv<;n prior to iho a[)pointmont of Abcl-er-Rahnian cir- 
cumstances hatl occurred whicir were- dc;stined to lead to 
more serious troubke 

In i.SSj Sir Wbn. Kirby (.rreeii, thw theji Hn^lish 
Minist(;r at raiij^ier, Itad si;cured by an enertjt.'tic detmon- 
stration tlu- establishment of telegraphic communication 
w ith (iibraltar, and. at tlie juncture. w(‘ ai'e now speaking' of, 
i-Sgi-g’, the Spanitirds Iiad hiid a second ctible connectini.^ 
Tangier with .\lt;eciras. It was moreov<.:r understood that 
th(t\- de.sired to continue the wire, by a short; line, overlaiul 
from 1 unifier bay to Ceuta, that is across the Antj^era 
territory 

The Ant^t rites knew that the. Sultan had lonu; refu.sed 
the Kn^jlish tkinaittls to be alkiwt.-d to lay their cable and 
they were surt; ht; was not likely to tk;sire. any itxtension, 
1'-n<rlish or .Spanish, of these almost inx’isible means ol 
communication, wlach, tt; the ^Moorish ima^inatic.)!!, rt;[)rt;~ 
seated not only Hiere.ly the lie;nnitive, abl.ire.\ iali('n td the 
distance betw <.e.n thtanselv' sand the much U:an;il lvart>]H;an, 
but which were, ;ii;tualiy believi.-d !>y many ol the ij^noran’ 
nati\'(;.s to be nothing, k-.ss than <al>!cs i<a' dr.ty;^in;4' the 
continent of Africa bodily <Acr towaials the shores oi the 
Ciaour and the KaHre. 

I he sheik of oia; of tli'.; near<;st .Mfxiiish villa'^es was the 
since celebrated hd I I’mam, a xoun^ aiul eicforous peasant 
farmer but little art ustomed tt;, official ])roc(;dure, who 
bt:lit;ve,d he would incur the Sultans untlyino gratitude if 
he could prevent the. landint^ ol tht; .-hore and of the 
Spanish cabk; and who was tletermined under no circum- 
stances to allow the overland wires t<^ la; l.u’tl across the 
Ant;>;ra tt;rritory to Ceuta. 

The Sp.ani.sh mini.stt;r protested against this threaten(;d 
obstruction and orders from b'ez were consetpicntly re- 
ceived ior the arrest of HI Il’inam. d'hi; latter, however, 
not only declined to surrender himself, but the nativt; 
officials who wert; sent to effect his arrest were fired upon. 

Up to this time th<;r(; had been no collision between th<' 
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Governor of Anire;ra, I )ris J-mkishet. and l-j I Inia.n who 
had. indeed, been appointed* “sheik ” by Kmkishet hi.nsell - 
h‘'t the latter, I,einu- R^sponsil,le for l-l H’niam’s arrest’ 
^vhIch he could nvi effect without e.xposino- his .•,niss,,ri,-s to 
JKuil, resorll'tl to a trcach(^rous rus<‘. 

Hns l-ankishet's official abode was at the nei-Ijbouring 
town of ,\r/ala. but he alst) owned tlie ICmkishet n.^i.lcnce 
'll I anoici- and here he. invited I I 'lnani to dine and hold 
•I ‘<>nferen<-(t on the occasion of one of the natiiaial ..r 
"•'i-ious fe.a^is. .\l rh<; nionieni when I'is unsuspecting- 
Miii-st sealed Ju-.nsell, Dris -ave the si^n for his anvsi. the 

signal l...;no i|„. reijuions formula of invokin-,-- .Allah’s 
l)(< s^siui: 4 ' upon the n j)ast. 

^ Meha:<nia or soldi, -rs. c.ncealed behind a curtain, 

tuiv.u liiejiiseivcs upon bj I rmain who slria^^iinu; iles- 

I'Y'**' ''lefUTtu iny. was bound, heavily ironed, imd 

>aken i.) .■;ie I a n;.'ier pui ‘lit pi'ison. 

' iio.ise.eeld, wh,. was jM^siuo ijie i-iinkisiiet 

: ' I 1 niaiu^ di ay^t.;i:d out b\ ilie 

!'. u< s (iii!vki\ spr,-- id and f-veiwu lien- pro- 
ul.most inJiMnntiim .is ;i vicdalion of the ri^ht 
> ‘•i>-p“du,. . iiich si.ouiil be especially sacnsl u, 

doiiammcl.-in since it Is insist. si upon by th.- Koran. 

\\ Hh the capture of i fmam b, y.m the serious’ difilcnltv 
ih.- .situation; for some lime, tlu- autho.ities f,..,nne an 
mpt ,it Kscu'- ' .1 not,\enture to send the prisoner to 
' .\fl(!r se.vi ral months, howevi r, he was de.sp.itched 

>''i<ler a stron- -uard .and .still lo.aded with chain.s, but. as 
had bi;en e.\]H-cti-d, I rmam never re.ichcd tin; capital. 
I'^xcted rumours distorted the event in every conceivabhi 
manner. .Sonu; fancied he h.ad been r.i.scued ;'ifier a bloodv 
encounter, or that liis .oiiartls. in obedience to secret instruc- 
tions Jrom Dris. had murdered their prisoner ami hidden 
lis body. ijnaijincd tliero had bctai soino miraculous 

intervention and that a celt;stial envox had kiruck .^ff the 
Jinsoner's irons and blinded his euards. The on]> c.-r- 
tamty was that H’main had disappe retf. 
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'I'hc truth was that the friends who followed close at 
hand availed themscrlvtrs t)t a c?ark and stormy night when 
M ’mam’s o'uards, ix'ssibK' in accordance with some secret 
bribe, had taken rc:fiige in a cave: when/ they awoke they 
founil their prisoner gone leaving only Itis jilab', or woollen 
outer garments, wjtli his injns lying on tlie ground. 

'I'he ne.Kt incident in the drama was irmam’s reappear- 
ance in Angera, among his people, the Uled Jimmel. It is 
related that the messenger who ronveveil this unwelcome 
news to Hris was imprisoned for his trouble. When, how- 
ever, the story was confirmed, when it was evident that 
H’mam was not only back at Beni jimntel but that he. had 
visited Tangier and had not onlv sacrificed a bullock at the*, 
shrine of the patron saint of the town, the mos([ue ol Sidi 
Mohammed Bel I ladj on the slop>e commanding the outer 
ntarket, but had also visited the young Shereels ol Wa/an 
at the house; of their mother, an Hnglish woman, and when 
I )i is, moreover, learned from a letter ll’mam sent, that the 
latter, di.sgui.sed as a woman, lor the ht.*ro i^l Beni jimimd 

is .slight of build and feature, h.'ui ecen watched J*...mkishet 

in tht* fancied security of his Inane aiul coukl relate, the 
\’ery' order and arrangement of the viands servt;d upon 
l£mki.shet’s table, thei'i the pock-marked features 'of l.)ris’s 
hatchet lace, sharp and meagre as of some evil bird of 
prey, grt;w pallid with fear. And if the stor\’, lu'lic'ved by' 
the natives, he true, viz., that it was 1 )ris himself who had 
urged irmam to obstruct the landing of the. shore-end of 
the Spanish cable, Tenow ing all the while that to obey the 
injunction would lead to H’mam’s destruction, then, indeed, 
kmkishet had cause to dread retaliation. 

•I'o avoid the immediate danger, I )ris decided u[)on a 
pilgrimage to .Mecca ; but, unluckily. Imperial letters from the 
Sultan, insisting that Dris himself .should take the field and 
efiect M'mam’s recapture, prevented the Basha’s departure. 

Anti now bankishet’s troubles began in earnest. No 
force sufficient for his purpose could be raised either at 
Ar/.ila, I'angier or any nt;ighbouring district, for every- 
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where the peo]ile sympathized with H’mam. So trocjps 
hatl to h(! summoned froAi the capital. The Kaids who 
accom])anied them must be paid ; especially the Commander- 
in-chief, a vtir)",' b’alstafif in i^irth, in appetiU;, and, as it 
prov'ecl, a\;o fn couraj^e -one Moquetas, the son of I'd 
jammai a late prime minister. This truculent war/ior must 
be propitiaU^d, so whatever of side ecpiipment adorned the 
person, or the horse, or the. houstt of I'ankishet was presently 
ap])ro])riated by ‘‘ the Idephant,” as the nati\'es dubbed 
the portly i^eneralissimo of the Sultan’s* ra\enous troops. 
I'hese, too, must be led, partly at Dris’s expens«', for luid 
they ruiL come to risk tlutir lives in his Cjuarrel with his 
rebellious subordinate ? 

In the meantime Angera girded up its loins for the fray. 
'I'lit.; Beni Wadras, the. Beni M'saour, and other Kabykis 
also sent dt;tachments to fight for Cl 1 1’niam, but not against 
the -Sultan no! they all protesteil their loyalty, but I )ris 
Cmkishet shoukl not be thtiir Basha. t )l that they would 
nr)l liear at any cost. 

In the meantime they countt d on the .Sultan’s lear of 
fonsgn intervention to make him accede to their demands. 
W'liy should not Cmkishet fall in the autumn as Abd-es- 
.Sadok liad fallen in the spring i 

Alas, for the Angerites ! two things had hapfxmetl since 
then to alter tht- situation. 

J'irstly, there had been the e.xpedition to hez, of .Sir 
Charles luian-Smith, 1 I.B.M.’s Minister, in order to nego- 
tiate a ntnv and more favamrable comn!(.*rcial treaty. As all 
the world knows, the .Sultan, after a])parently acceding to 
Sir Charh's’ demands, had, ])ossibly at the instigation of 
anotlmr Bower, abruptly declined to concede a single point. 
The meml.>ers of the mission had been insulted and mobbeil, 
yet the British lion had not so much as growled. •' Is. 
then, the, beast stuffed with straw, or is he merely of iiainteil 
cardboard?” had asktal tiu* astonished natives ; * lor h.ivt,* 

we. not pulled his very beanl, yet he has nor roarcti I'veii 
the smallest of roars !” 
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The anxious courtiers at V'o.y. had, moreover, been, since 
then, doubly i'eassured, for not ‘only had Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry been succetxled on the 4th of Aug^ust by Mr. Cilad- 
stone’s Governnumt, but btTore the f'orH'.er's resignation 
Lord Salisbury had issued the blue-book on aIoi^.)cco, when 
it had at once become apparent to the. Sultan and his 
atb isers that they had suflered from a jjurely gratuitous and 
unfoundeil panic in the sjiring- for, in his desj)atches, Lord 
Salisbury had not only forbidden Sir Charles to employ the.; 
only means b\- which he could have reasonably hoj)ed to 
secure; the; slightest c(^nce;ssion, viz., the; use; of menace; ejr 
othe:r coercive pressure, btit his Lejrdshijt had s[)e;(:irically 
el(;e;lare.ei his avt;rsion te) anything that might he construe;d 
as the assumptiejn e)f a ijrott;cte)rate; t;ve;n e>f the.- most vague 
or indirt;ct kind, by Cjresit Britain. 

It was nejw pate;nt te.) all the; world that the; fear e)f com- 
plications with b'rance we)uld not etnly make bdigland a\'e)id 
<i ni[)ture; with Moroe;co, but woulel e;ven pre;vent her fre)m 
re;Me.;nting llie indignities which had be;e.n he;ap(sl upon the; 
British mission at I'o/..' 

'The Sultan, therefejn;, might .salely do as he; like;el in his 
own house, anel, if we accept his own ejfliciiil desp;itch<;s, 
what he at one time wished was, to exte;rmiuate; the' 
,\nge;rite.s. 

As to LI H’mam, he; had be;en fe)rmally e.;.xcommunicate;el 
or- curseel by Imperial decre;t; — a measure; which s(;nt a 
shuelde;r throughout vYngera, a.s by this time the friends e)f 
H’mam had committe;d them.selve:.s beyond recall. b'or, 
alre;ady, in the; latter ])art e)f June, fighting hatl ce)mmt;nced. 

When the; Sultan’s fVirces had atte;mpteel to e;nter the 
Angera te;rritory they we;re: warned e>ff by some; e)f H’mam’s 
me;n peisted be;hinel the he;dges e)f a garden, bekingmg to the; 
write;r of this artie.le;, which is on the Angera side of the 
stream that separatt;s that district from the Tangie;r Jiashalic ; 
but despite the 'd(;claration of the Angerites that they w(.*n; 
leiyal subjects of the; Sultan, and had no ejuarrel with anyone; 
save Dris l^mkishet, the soldie;ry crossed the; little river and 
we.;re fired upon, seve;ral being killed and more; wounded. 
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I Ju; same assuivinetts of loyalty to the Sultan wen; re- 
j)eaU;cl in the form of a message delivered by some [)risoners, 
r(;leased by I'd 1 1 mam aft(;r the last attack on the 29th of 
Aujrust, when thevAn£^enl(;s had allowetl the enemy to <;iit(.r 
their country ; ITul, after permittini^ them lo»burn and loot a 
vilhi'^e, lh(;y had suddenly surrounded lhe^troo[)S in a_ valley : 
on that occasion th(;re was considerable slauuhler, and some 
sixty mtnmted men were compelled to sum nder. 

If the same jjeasants who worsted thi* Sultan’s troops in 
a lon£^ series ol pittly encountc'r;^ had been h.d by chiels 
liavine any political ambition, had they sii|)pori<‘d sonv 
candidate or aspirant to tht; Slnaeerian throne, or, even as 
it was, had they .assumed an aeifressive policy instead ol 
imu’ely stantiins^ on tlu; ilefensive, thc;y mioht have swept 
tla* Sultan’s cam|), or M’hala int<j the sc;a, and I'angier 
would have been at th(;ir mercy an eim.-r^tmcy u Inch neeil 
not liave causei! foreign resid<.'nis any alarm, as, with lh<- 
excej)tion of the Spanisli tdement, 1 I mam. when. In; Inal been 
conlmed in the d'an,L;ier prison, had had sufficient cvi<.le,nce 
ol our sN inpatliy in the; ('fforls some of us hail made to secure 
tin; removal of his irons and the mili^^ation of his sufteriny, 
lor us to have bet.m able to c<>uni upon his oood will. 

1 he press, too, had expressed its symj»ath)'. with the 
exception ofone. ol the .S[xini.'ih pajH'r.s, [>nb]ished ill rangier, 
whicii censuri’d 1 1’lnam as a disturber of jmblic order, and 
es[)eciall\' loi’ havintj commanded the decapitation of four 
traitors to his cause, who had been convicted of several 
outrages upon Anotn'a women. 

.S[)eakint; of the [lunishment of tht;se men from the l-'ahs, 
the district contiguous to Ano^era, it .should be mentioned 
that in every other case [trisoners we.re treated by I I’mam 
with all j)ossible consid(;ration, rather. inde(;d, as though 
they' were friends than enemies. 

In this struggle, which is fortunately now approaching a 
peaceable settlement a struggle between 'the rapacious 
Kaid and the peasant sheik, between Dris hankishet and 
El ll'mam, we have a vivid e.xamjjle, a little more acci;n- 
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tuated. j)erhap.s, and nearer the held of I'luropean vision 
than usual, of what may, after iill, be considered the normal 
condition t)f this unhappy country- -a country rich in un- 
developed resource's of many kinds, but-'who.se inhabitants 
arc*, poor beyond our conception of national pov<^rty, and 
whose lives resemble rather those of beuists of burthen th,in 
{^f human bes’nefs ; a country without security for lile or pro- 
perty, \vitlu)ut asylums for the sick or insane, without schools 
or uni\'(!rsilies, saving' only those where the precepts ot 
religion and the; commentaric:s of the Koran are taught ; a 
country witliout roads and with scarcely a bridge ; and, 
worse still, without banks or an)' secure place of di;pf'sit lor 
jiionev, which must be concealed in corners or burir-d in the 
ground, to escape the confiscation too likely to htdall iht? 
ow’ner (wen on the inert; susjiiclon ol its jiossesslon. As 
lor the judiciary and the; condition of the prisoners, words 
canntit ai-h;quat(;ly describe the corruption of the tribunals 
or die. horryrs of tin; jails. The t;stablishments. e.ve.n of 
tin; w'ealthier officials and notabilities of the em[)ire, would, 
in many r(;speets,‘ fall far short of tin.; re(iuiremt;nls of a 
middlt;-class I'higlishman <if the, humbler sort. .Slaves and 
[Kiupers may .swt:ll the master’s retinue, but, in his house, 
cl«;anliness and orde.r are beyond liis [>o\V(;r to secure, 
whilst, dfiriug the rainy sea.son, it is ofuin impossible to 
reach the nearest town, the pack-mules being .soinetinn.'s 
lost in the bogs that obstruct the^ tracks, or washed .ivvay in 
the. riv(;rs. 

Little is well bdgun, and nothing is ever jiromptly con- 
cluded. Reasonable administrativ'^e org.inization is unknown, 
and even intelligent cc;ntralization of power is singularly 
lacking. Tnd(;cd, as I write, the abandoned tumbrils of thi; 
cannon lately firdered from France by the .Sultan arc ob- 
structing th(; road to b'ez, near my door, a serious danger 
to traffic by day, and a peril to all wa) farers after dark. 

In fact, turn where we may, wo see nothing in Morocco 
but a jreople without hope of justice, and a government 
without honour or compa.ssion ; and, most mortifying sight 
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ol all, l^^unjjx^an rc])r(!sttntativc:s who are instructtxl, hi 
almost every ease, to do their best to j)cr[>etiiate and main- 
tain th(! miserable jiresent ; to siipjKirl th(! Sultan, (^ven 

thoijj^h it mio'ht 'ph:ase liim to exterminate the inhal)itants 
ol an entir^ province : to tolerate any abixses rather than 
assist a diphimatic colleatjiic who may b(^ animated by a 
iiion^ progressives [policy. b\ir what, after all, wens the con- 
ctsssions demanded by vSir Charles Kuan-Smith ? 'I'he re- 
duction of an almost prohibitivts scale of both imj)ort and 
exj^ort duties ; a free* coast trade bc.-tween tlie differeait j>arts 
<)\ th<‘ country; and last, but not k*ast. the. substitution of 
international consular tribunals in the plac(‘ of the se[)arate. 
consular courts. "This latt<?r is a reform If)iV' since insisted 
up(m by those who, like, the vvrit(*r of these jjages, have 
\vitnesst:d, with surpristt and shame, th(^ unljlushing aliuses 
of (xaisular prelection, the sale — without r<*gard to the claims 
or charactetr of th(.‘ recii)ients — of patents oi pr('>t(Xtion to 
both Moors and Isra<.*]it<*s ; tlu*. vending of thos(‘ docuimmls 
that ha\'e, (a"t(‘n constituted a varlual lictmce. to j)ilkig(j the 
unproU'Cted fellow nati\a\ without f tar '( >f punishment. It is, 
inde.(*d, almost impossible, as matters now stand, for those'. 
subj(icts of the Sultan, wlio do not enjoy tiu.: protection of 
a torcagn llag, to rec.ovc'.r against otlua's who an* thus [>ro- 
t(*cted. 'The consul \i'ho jjresides may assc'rt that ht! has no 
jurisdiction over non-prot(*cU‘d nati^a:s, though, when it 
suits tlie inlenest of tint court, h<! max insist ujioii the 
])unishment, by ihct nativt* authorities, of victims who have 
never bca.m accordc^d a hearing in any court. 

1 am aware* that this is a strong statement, but unfortu- 
nately I have known of numbi'rs of such case's. Nor is 
the necessity for some inUaaialional tribunal h'lt only by 
natives in a k:)cality whea'c there are thirtee'n inek*[.>(‘nelent 
and ofi(*n contlicling jurisdictions. Vet e!vem such a much- 
nee(k;d reform must stand asiele because, fe)rsooth, of the* 
futile^ political prejitensions of two or lhrc*(' of the Foreign 
Powers. loX PkKI )1CAK1 

rangier, .SV/»/. 12///, 
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BRITISH SLHIJKCTS IN MOROCCO, 

IB Waktkk B. I IARkI^^, 

Sir CiiARLKs Fi AX-S-MiTii’s mission to Fez is now a thinu 
of the j;ast. Several papers have stateil that the iVlinisier 
returned to 'Fangier with nothing gained. How far this 
is from the truth will be easil)' understood when one* has 
reviewtxl the several important events that have taken 
])lace during thc^ mission ; not, be it undin-slood, from the- 
light thrown upon them by the accounts publishc;d in the 
pa])er.s, but by the official correspondence bittween Lord 
Salisbury and the Minister himself. It is true that .Sir 
Charlc's I uian -.Smith’s treaty is still unsigned, but it is 
unlikely that it will remain so long ; and this treaty, in 
s[)ite ol the stri^ss laid ujion it by all the jiapc^rs as bedng 
the most important part of the mission, is in reality but 
little to what has been accomplished in other ways. It 

has long been an open secret that tluf Moorish (jovm'nment 

« 

looked upon British subjeejs as a s;ort of liarmless creaturc:s 
whose; weak conciliatory policy could be baflled b\' post 
[jonements and plausibilities, and whose [R.'isons it was not 

necc ssarv to tre;at with the same di'ference as was due to 

^ « 

other nationalitie.s. Ibnv such a policy was ( ver foundixl 
it se:ems difticult to compnthend, but still such has been 
the; fact ; an<l although attcaition has at time:s Ijcen calleel to 
it in the; ne.wspapea's anel by e)the;r means, no notice was 
taken e.)f the: state* of affiirs. iMigland hael jaenty to dej 
in other spheres, and as long as he;r subjects w»;re not 
slaughtere;el in Morocco, she apparentl) elid not care much 
what becrame of litem. It is unnece;ssary here to call to 
ininel many cases e)f the; sort. b'or example; one has ejnly 
to le)ok \ipon the history of the last two years. Fwej 
I'rench trave:lh:rs, etiie a distinguished expletrer, came, with- 
out being in the least to blame, into collision with the 
natives. Cennpensation was at once hanek;d over to the; 
French Government, and the perpetrators impri.soneel. 
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We have two paralhil cases with regard to Englishmen. 
'I'he grooms and other servants of the late Sir W m. 
Kirby-Green at the end of 1890 were attacked near Rabat 
while in charge ■*f the 1VI inisttir’s hors(!S and procerrding to 
meet him ik th*at port. One of the men '^fas shot, a horse 
of his Excellency was killed, another \voundeLl, and .some 
pro[)erty stolen : yc>t it was c>nly on .Sir Charkss Kuan- 
.Smith’s mission to b'ez. eighuam months after thi^ occur-, 
rence took place, that the affair was laid l5(.;fon^ the Sultan. 
I'hc second case was one in which an Englishman, tra^■el- 
iing with a slampcxl and sealed passport of the .Sultan 
commending him to all odicials, was in broa<l daylight 
robbeil, and narrowly esc.a[»(;d Ixang sliot. ( )ne ot his men 
was woundcil with a cliarge ol large shot, the others wert; 
beaten and stripped. 1 i<- was able through his own 
e.ndt'avours to obtain the n.sstoratittn of most of his proj)t;rty ; 
but tint small am<juiU that was left still in the hands of tht; 
robbers w'as a[)plied for onl\' in a d(;sultory wa\', until Sir 
b'liarles bbian-Smith. as in the; other case, took tlu- matter 
up more than a \'c‘ar later al V Had either of these 
mishaiis h.ipix-ncsl to s\ibjects of .any other nationality, 
inslant rej)arati( m would have btam made and tlu' damage 
sustaincal re))aitl. Anotlu-r case is u-stdiil to illustrate the 
lillerent manner in which the subjects of t'ther countries 
weie treated in compari.smi to Engiishnu n. Iti.*^ customary 
for rrav(dlc‘.fs visiting Egz to take an introduction t*> the 
llasha, or Goventor, Irom .Sid <4 ll.aj Mahammed 'rorres. 
the native- resi Ir-nt Minisua' of koreign Atfairs at l uigier. 
d'o subjects r)f an\' other nationality the-. Basha would at 
once lend a hou--e during thtar .stay, and from time to time 
send anil politely int|uirt; as to their wants. 'I'o an English- 
man he would give nothing ; ami on more- than one i>ccasion 
British subjects wtu'e obliged to go and ]>itch their tents in 
the ojten space :it Bu Julnd, amongst .a rabble of the 
Sultan’s troops, tht; sciiijt <>f thi- countr)-. The. conduct o( 
the Basha w’as due principally to his wishing his people- 
to set-, that he had nothing to fear front the Christians ; 
a course he was only able to practise in the case of h'nglish- 
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nu-n, because he knew that, did he venture to act thus 
with a subject of any other nationality, notice would at 
once be called to his conduct, whereas with British subjects, 
if any attention was paid to the matter at all, it was done 
in such a mild way that the g'cntle reproof wou’d not evtai 
for a moment ruflle the Basha’s good humour. 

It was this same man, l:iuchtarel Baghdadi, who attemptt^d 
to show indifference to Sir Charles luian-Smith on his 
late mission to Fez, and on finding his indifference treaual 
with scorn, thought to frighten the Minister by causing a 
<h;monstration against him. But h<^ had played his game 
already long enough. Sir Charles was ready with alistol his 
jjasi deliiKjucncies ; and when matters canu; to the pointy of 
tile Governor of the city absolutely encouraging the stoning 
I'f imanbers of the mission, Sir Charles put his foot down, 
with the result that Buchtar was mulcted by the Sultan’s 
orders of the sum of ten thousand dollars, w hich sum muirly 
in full was distributed amongst the poor and needy in the. 
city. I low t;xcell(;ntly politic was this action on the part 
of .Sir Charles will lx; aj^pan-.nt to ihost; who visitcsl bCz 
before the mission in the; days of haughty Buchtar, .and who 
may again be visiting the place after tlx; sev(;re, reprimand 
administered has done its wairk. 

It may n^e argiuxl that such points as these are ik;tails 
that do not count for anything in the political intercourse 
of the two countries. Pt;rhaps betwtten twr> hairop{;an 
countries such an affair might be pas.sed over and forgotum, 
but it must be remembered how impressi<mable ar<- th<; 
orientals ; and it will be long before Sir Charltts’s popular 
act for th<; Governor is hated of rejjorting him to thf; 
Sultan, and his still more popular act of distributing tlx; 
J-lasha’s ill-got gains amongst the poor, is forgotten. Nor 
will his conduct on this occasion have b(!en lo.st upon the 
viziers, who will all in future be more careful wa'th the 
Minister, fearing lest some day they may be treated likewi.se. 

To judge of tlx; character of an Fnglishman surrounded 
by orientals, it is easier to base one’s rt;sult.s more on the 
manner in which he is approached by the natives than on 
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his own tlf;j)()rtn’i( nt ; anti sn l>y considc^rincj th(* way in 
which the vizita^s bidiaviHl ip reo'arcl to Sir Charlt^s’s mission 
it is easier to arrives at a truer conclusion of himself than by 
watchint^ the cletviils of his mannem. We havci set:n tlte 
viziers lirst*, < all l^iil in what is always their ]>rimary 
jnotive, to <^aiin a personal inlluence ; then w(* ha\ e set n 
them lail in an attcanpt tt) frii^httm him ; fail in attempts to 
arriv(* at mutual caanpromise ; and finally conclude ith 
th(* most dismal and low failure — th(! offetr of a bribce [ 
sp<*ak h.tM'e of tlu^ vizit rs ; with them I incTude their Sultan, 
tor in s|:>ite of tia: many reports that state he* is guided 
by such men as Sid (iharne*t, those ac(juaint(xl with tlte 
Moorisli Court well know that Mulai (d Fiassan plays no 
unimportaiu ]»art in directing his own state affairs. 4'here 
is no ntH*d to sunt up here, the character of the Sultan and 
llu! \’i/ic*rs : the character of m(-n of thedr race and relioion 
an* w<*ri known throughout the world. ^’^et one who 
kn()ws lh(.‘m \v(dk accustomed to the. wiltts.of oritmtals, 
has .‘^aicl tliat '* he has n(;ver me.t with mort^ unsatisfactory 
Tuen to <leal with ; tliat th(W' are iiuMi upon whose lips 
there are alwrixs lic^s, who have, no rc^^ard for honour, no 
n*:'ard for truth/' That the Sultan himself is capable of 
eontrailicliniL;' his w(^rd soon .ifter it has b(x*n is 

sliown l )V th»* d(?s| >alch of his \.celleiic\- to I .ord *SalisI )ur\ . 
h'or we. n!ad tliat on July 5 th all arrange :im:nts we.rc! made, 
for the simihiLi' ol the proposed tre.ity, and that on tin* 
tollowino day the Sultan rttfusid to do so. Y(‘t in spite 
of the tempcjrary clela\' in the sij^nini^' of tht* treatv. the 
Moors have l<!arnt^d a lesson from the last mission that 
they will not hi\ like!)* to forget. The*}* have learned that 
in future, tht^v have to <leal with Kni^land throueh a man 
who .stands as I'lnn to his purpose as they themselves are 
in attemptinjr tt) make him desist ; that th(! former weak 
conciliatory policy of l^nyjland is past ; and that in future 
they will have to pay- the respect to British’ subjects that 
is due to them. 

No one has asked for or proposed British supremacy in 
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Morocco : and \'t-i we h.ivr* lately heard enoi;,tih to make 
ora lK-lu;\ e that Ihij^Iand has 'been attempting to obtain 
riiyhts that would almcjsi ^ivt! her a i)rotectorate ovcm" the 
country, ^'et how far this is from the lacM ! d'he wording' 
'.4 the commercial treaty that it was proposetK should be. 
made between the Sultan and the coiintrie's contained in 
th'- -'favoiin d nations ’ clause of the “ Frcaty of Madrid ” 

, h i.s now Ikxu made; public. it must be ii'membered that 
liiit^Iand in this case was workino n()t only for her own 
interests, but for those of bairojx'. in lateral. The treaty, 
in so far as it rc-vis('d mailers, rexised thmn for all the 
nations, not only for tn-r.selvc'^. .\nd what went lint 
tei ius of tliis treaty of whicli France? stood so much in awe, 
wliicli I'ranee infonn(?d tlie Sultan that he was riskine- Ids 
ni < !< to sirtn ? I he principal clauses were that land, as 
'\.is decided at the Confennee of Madrid (but never 
carrried into effect). mi:.^hi l.>e ixurcbasabh- by ICurope.ins 
in th(.‘ interior (a clau'^e wititdrawn durint;’ tin; in;jnj- 
tiation.s) ; — that tin- restrictions laid upon ICurojjeans 
buildintr in the coast t'swns should b<- ilone away witli : 
— tii.it an aiteratioi. should take place in the; customs 
dutiecs ;.----ainl that cereals mirth.l be cxportitd. • W'illint;' as 
no doubt the Sultan would liave been to have; si 5 ^ned this 
ire-aty, y<;t the f)ld policy o! ?>loroc'.:o. to stir up jealousies 
be tween the; eliffereiit nalionalilies. was toe) e-asy not te) 
be taken advantage of. Icasier than ever of) this exrca- 
.ae.n, for then* was semt te) watch bow alfairs were; pre)- 
oretssing at i‘'ez, a ce;rtain clever i'rench journalist, to 
wi)e)m the Moorish Minister cf)nhdecl the demanels of 
Fdi^lanel, and who reaelily aexe.:de;el tej the re;e(ue;st to 
mueUlle b'rance up in the affair, with a result that 
has causenl a considetrable .imoimt of ill-feelin_tj. Yet in 
snite e)f the. interference* by France;, and the; crowintr of 
certain of the- l- rench papers at what the.y calhcel the " dis- 
comforture; " ol the; British Ministejr, it is enir mexst firm 
opinion that tin- tr(;at)' will be signed ; and the e:)nly revenge- 
that we wish France is that she may so benefit by its 
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terms that she ma^' comet In time to realize the stupidity ot 
h(tr com! art. "FIk* Sultan was ttllowecl once more the 
opportunit)' of siteing; how etasy it w-as by arousinj^ the 
jr-alousiets of foreign powttrs to obtain a respite for himself. 
That sucli a' course of j)olicy shoiikl be put^ued is dej^rad- 
in^ : and besidtts it causes emlless Sjitisfaction . to tlie 
Moorish Cunernmenl. If it is nothing but the jealousies 
of the representati\'es of dillerent powers that arc to keep 
Kiel for even' the mineral and atfricultural trcnisures of 
iMore)e'ce), it would be (ar b<'.tte.;r to insun* the e:ounLr\' 
re-maininn in slain tjno by a cemte'rence; between the; pow<;rs 
mejst intere-sle-d in its future. That such a ce^nferenct 
woulel entlanoeu- the. rclatie)ns e)f the iiatie)n.s in epiestion is 
scarcely credible, while its unite-.d e-.fforts W(.»ulel renieler 
the Sultan pow<;r1e‘,ss te^ refuse; the* elemands ejf pro<^r<;ss 
anel cie ili/.atif)n, t(.> e)])e;n to the world, (anel his own pt;e.)ple-; 
re.apinci the. greatest fx-ne fit.) his country anel its reisource'.s. 

I5ut le)r the; memu nt the; affairs of Morejcce.> are for^otle;n 
in the; _tere.;ale;r interest e>l a change e)f (.je)ve;rnmeni 
llapjjil) our inie;re*sts in the ce)uricr 3 ' are* in safe: ke.epin^ ; 
for Sir Charle;s I'.uan-Smilh has ])rove;d, fn^m the; manner 
in which he* cairie;el e>ut his missiem to ke^z, that in his 
pe)lic\ he; is a eliplomat. anel in his de,;me.ine)ur a .soklie;r. 
'The- pe;rse)nality ejf the re.;prese-ntati\e; of a ce^ueitry oe)(*s 
much further wilh the; nativers than the pe>we;rs which may 
be*. supe.;ric^r, b'ut are invisilje* the distant l‘'e)i'e.;ion Oltice;s ; 
and the strength e)f the^ natiern, a!id te> hejw g^reat an e.xtent 
it can be; [dayeel with in the minels of the Me)e)rs, is gaugeel 
bt' their regarel for its Minister at I'angier. The vizie;rs 
at I'ev. are; utte;!*!)* regardless of changes ejf Ministrv in 
linglanel ; their sole peilic)* towarel this country is elecielee! 
by the.; be*aring e>f him whe> repretsents it in T angier. 

T'hal Sir Charles luian-Smith, if allowed to e.xercise his 
own juelgnH;nt, will be instrume;ntal in contintialK* furthe-r 
ing the; inte;rests of Gre^at. Britain in Morocco is ce;rtain ; ii 
he is lied and hampereel by a weak policy at henne, the 
e)ther foreign repre.seniatives will .soe)n inform the Sultan 

/ 2 
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and a grave* n^snonsihility will rest with the Minister ol 
l^'oreign Affairs. We are on the eve of a crisis in Morocco 
that will end in either a great success or a dismal failure. 
We wait with intere.'^t to see to what’ degree the^ new 
Foreign .Minister will trust Sir Charles. So successful has 
he been already in raising the position of British subjects 
from the lowest to the supreme rank in the eyes of the 
Moors, that we sincerely hope Mr. Ciladstone’s C'abinet 
will j>lace. the confidence in him that hfi has gaintM 
amongst all the Knglish who are acquainted with or 
interested in Morocco. 

'I’he only hope that Morocco can have of nanain 
ing independent is by conceding, little by little, to a policy 
found(?d on the necessary progress of civilization, throwing 
open, little by little, her country to luiropeans, and mend- 
ing her ways of government in her internal affairs. It is 
unnecessary to state that the government is rotten tf> the. 
core ; that those in authority are little better than robbi^rs 
and thieves ; that of the ta.xes which the fjeasantry are 
almost daily called iqion to pay, but a small jiroporliou 
finds its way into the imperial treasury ; that there is set 
in authority over the tribes the highest bidder for the; sf-at 
of government, who borrows money from th<.* jews to jiay 
for his appointment, and who calls upon his tribe to repay 
it, {jIus the usurious interest charged b}- the money-lenders. 

That any great n^form can be' brought abf)ut in Morocco 
except by the united pressure of the powers is impossible. 
In the first place, the Sultan knows too well that his seat 
on the throne of th<; northern kingdom of Fez, at least, 
is not a very stable one. For him, however willing he 
might be to attempt to throw open at once the country to 
Pmropean influe.nce, such an act would mean a probabhr 
loss of the control of affairs ; and as any disturbance of 
the slain (jno in Morocco in the immediate future would 
mean anxiety, and po.ssibly danger to British interests, it 
is as well that no very pre.ssing reforms .should be intro- 
duced, unless their introduction is accompanied by such a 
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policy that would make impossible the refusal of the Sultan 
to comj)ly with them. Tl\e treaty of Sir Charlds Euan- 
Smith, even in its revised form, will be a step forward, and 
yet there is not '<;'ne clause in it which will endanger the 
jKjrson of tfee Sultan! On the contrary, it, will need but a 
short period of time for the Moors themselves to see how 
l)c;neficial its working will prove ; and already the native 
in(;rchants, in whose hands, after all, the future of Morocc/) 
lies as much as w'ith any other body, have expressed in 
the most complimentary terms their hop<?s of the; British 
Minister’s success in obtaininsf the signature of the Sultan. 
W'^ith this class of Moor, English pttople have always been 
popular. So many of the merchants of Fez make vo^'ages 
to Eond<jn and Manchester, and appreciate the many little 
acts of kindness, and the general btiaring of courtesy main- 
taine.d toward them, that a .strong feeling in favour of thc! 
British nation exists amongst them. A merchant of good 
position in Fez once remarked to the writer, “ They stone 
us in Spain ; in France, they avoid us : hut in England we 
mc;et with nenhing but kindness. ” Vt;t this feeling, satis* 
factor)- as it was, was not suflicient. Lift in ISlorocco 
wt)uld be render<‘d no doubt more; pleasant l)y a genejral 
feeling of regard on the i>art of the middle and lower class 
Moors ; but from the ofhcials it is only fi;ar that* can bring 
respect from those in authority. We have seen how our 
former policy of gentk; conciliation has failed in obtaining 
this respect ; w-e see now how the unwavering policy of 
Sir Charles is bettc^ring the status \)f British subjects. 
As a result, our position in Morocco is highly sati.sfactory ; 
for, with respect from the viziers, the good feelings of the 
merchants, and th<i regard of the. lower classes, we. can 
safely .say that very soon, treaty or no treaty, the Itnglish 
will holtl the first place amongst the powers represented 
at 'Fangier ; and this will be due entirely to the energ\- 
and tact displayed by Sir Charles Fiuan-Srfiith during his 
nine months’ residence in the countr)'. 
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W’^iiKN th*' British Public takes up ;inti trots out a particular 
hero, and the united Press chaunts his praise, and couj^hs 
<lo\vn th(‘ doubting remarks of surprised bystanders, it is 
us(,‘less seriously to discuss eithtfr the merits of thf; Ikm'o, 
or the mode, in which his enterprize was carried out. But, 
when a new hobby s(dzos tht; ])iiblic mind, th«; ht;ro of tht; 
yctar before last is forgotten, and the hooks, which, ht- 
published, repose on public library shelves, or find their 
way to the lining of trunks. Such is the position oi tlie 
great enterprize lor the tli.scovery, and n.-scue, of bhnin 
l^asha. 

It may la<’.rly be asked, why the attempt was made, in 
what spirit it was carried out, whether it succeedt.al, and 
whether it was woithy of succe.ss. My object, howev'er, 
is to show tin; methods and tlu; spirit, in which it was 
carrit;d out as regards tin; poor Africans, through whose 
territorii;s tin; e.xpeilition [ja.ssed like a tornado, and to 
consider, whether the skiughter of unoflending men aiul 
women, the burning of villages, and the othe.r concrtJinitants 
of war, were worthy of tin; British Nation. Emin i’asha 
is r<;ported to have; returned voluntarily to the region from 
which he. w'as n^scued. No new highway to commerce 
and civilization from the riven* Kongo to the. riv(;r Nile has 
b(;en thrown open. A cloud has fallen on the Region i>f 
th(; Albert Nyanza. The Mahometan .Slava; Healers, who 
were transported In hoiuiur froiti the East Coast at Zanzibar 
up the. basin of the Kongr) to the. region of the .Stanley 
b'alls there to pro.se.cute their abominable trade w'itli im- 
punity, are now (1892) reported to be in open ri;bellion 
against the Kongo State. The last state of affairs in th<*. 
n;gion.s travers(;d setmis to be infinitely wor.se than before; 
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th<i (:xpc;dili(^n to rescuo Kiniii Pashci startl'd. Let that 
pass. 'The obje.ct <){ thes<‘ lines is to protc:ct the" unhapj»\ 
racits in Central lujuatorial Africa from similar treatm^ait 
in future* at th*- hands <»f sucli nuccaneers and l.and 
Pirates, as tho^e who, under th^* s|)(‘cious«\varlike terms o; 
Advance* Guard and Rear Ciuard. without commission from 
any Sov(‘rign, Luro].)(.*an or Airican. made thi^ir way In a 
proc(*ss of Idiinder, Murder, and outra^^iajus \ iolc'nce, fi ^>m 
the basin ol tlie Kont^'o tn th<* shori's ot Alljerl Xyatiza* :n 
the; basin of the* Nile. 

-A warliki* expialiticjn through a couniry musi always 1^' 
a curse i(j the poor he}|;»less inliaiyiiants. \\ lien an anie, 
is cummissioned bv a So\'< treii*^^n-Siatc. caia: is taken ^ 
limit as much as possiI)l»" tin* mis(*ry caused; and slj.ii 
'iVanloPi acts, as t:apUirini. 4 ' the wom(*ai oi ii peacittul tri.". 
with a view of si^Ilino tliran i»ack to llieir husbands -w 
(.‘xclian^^cMOr [irovisions would exc< «.*d even military lica*p.s* 
W'e must not liastily a.ss#Ti that C n/OL;iM[>hicMl Discovery 
fleet !ssarily entails ra.[)int‘ vindi murdi*r Tlu* story is fi'esii 
in our memory, of » \p(*diuom co*!ultictr‘d in ha|uatoi!ai 
Rc*oions of Africa Ijv Ihurton. t irant. Li\'inL:slone. ddior!!!. 

r*> . > 

son, Jolinslon, (.'am<*n)n andl others, without sacrifice -r 
life o| tilt* Natixa*'^, e.r d.e^>tructi* nj th.eir liomcstt‘ads. { 
may lx* sialtal emphaiicalU that, il tlie i jr-oorajihu- i ! 
Societies of tlit: difkaamt countries of h’un)i>(* caiuuor 
extend our* knowledge* oi the* (jIoIjo wiiliout ih'' comm - 
sion of irij^litful criimes upon an iunoceni pe^piilaiion, ( joo- 
era[)hical Lxpedilions should not ’Oe I'^iade. Put wt^ kn ;w 
Wfdl liy fe\p(a'i(*nce of the last ihirty \ ears, that om: lea<ier 
— and OTU! only -of IJritisli Scientific k.xpeditions has left 
a course across tiie ( \intim*nt from the I'.ast to the* \\ est. 
and from thet VWist to the h.asi, d\ed with blocxl. \ e- 
further evidence- of this thet is required than the pai^u - t)i 
his own works. \V(' do not \e-nture to sit in jiule-ineni n 
the past : one da)^ the^ blood thus shed will Iiav<* to ix- 
avenq^ed. Our object is to stati* {)lain facts by quoiatic 
from recoi^nized works, in onler to pn'veni lh<! possibility 
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ol such atrocities happening again. I myself proposed in 
the Council of the Royal Geographical Society ol Great 
Britain, that in future no grant should be made of the 
Funds of that Society, unless an agreemelai be taken from 
the. leader, that save in the desperate position of protecting 
tht; lives of himself and party, no blood should be shed ; and 
that rapine, plundering, and kidnapping of women should 
be. absolutely abstained from. My proposition dropped, 
but it will no doubt have the desired effect, and such 
e.xpeditions as the one to rescue Kmin Pasha will never 
be undertaken again without proper safeguards. 

I hav(! been familiar with Military b'.xpetlitions from my 
earliest youth, have been pre.sent in the tremendous battles 
on the North-West frontier of India, have had to aid in 
conquering and reconquering vast districts tecuning with 
warlike populations, and in middle life had to restore order 
after the groat Militarv Mutinies in Northern India itt 
1S57-58. I know from tt^rriblc; ex[>erienci' of a long serit^s 
of years what Judicial e.xecutions mean : but I unhesitatingly 
say, that no Military officer and no Christian Adjninisira- 
tor could have lent themselves to such [)rocettdings as ant 
recorded in the published works t>f the members oi a 
private expedition, who acted under no anfhorit) of 
Sovereign, or State, or Parliament, with no pr(;ctalent but 
that of the Pirates and Buccaneers of i>ast centuri<.-s. It is 
not sejueamishness that prompts , me, but positive horror 
and di.sgust. 

In the centre of Africa there is no possibility of collecting 
corroborating evidence : tin; actors in these sc<,;ne.s evidently 
were not aware, that their proceedings were (piestionable ; 
thein consciences wen; in a state of torpor ; wt; can see no 
suspicion of concealment, or fabrication, or softiaiing, down 
of details, 'Their story is told by tht;msel\'es in a straight- 
forward manly way, and [jublished by themselves. 1 have 
collected quotations, giving in each case the reference. I 
hav(; not intentionally altered a w;ord ; there was no occa- 
sion to do so. 
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“The Kongo State (Belgian) beheaded the Chief of a 
village, burnt the village, and the people tied elsewhere : the 
village is now covered with tall grass, and its fruit trees are 
choked with reeds.” — Dar/cest yl/rica, vol. i., p. 82. It 
may salely oe said that during all the wars, rebfdlions, and 
tumults of British India during the last half century such 
a brutal act as beheading the Chief of a village, and laying 
waste the village, lias never taken place. 

“ I hoped to occujjy Yambiiya temporarily with the good- 
will of the natives by fair purchase ; if not, by force. We 
approached the village of Vankunde ; the inhabitants gesti- 
culated to us not to enter ; arrows were discharged : a volley 
w£u; returned, and the town was fired : very m;iny paid. 1 
lear, the [lenalty of their foolish chalUaige.” -Ibid., p. 138. 
If tliis is ikH criminal as.sault and murder, it is difficult to 
dedine those, crimes. 

*■ 1 sent two hundre-d men to the empty \ iliage to pro- 
cun; each a load of manioc. -- //J/a'., p. igo. This is 
Kobl ler^ . 

“ Bukuadu had bt;e.n abandtyicd ; the village and lields 
oi manioc wawe at our disposal : we refurnished ourseb es 
With provisions ’ ; “ there was food hir tc-n d;iys.” — /bid., 
p[). 145, 162 : Bobbery. 

“ A number of villages wert; searcheti, but the pe.O[)le 
do not apjiear to //ossess a sitf/iciciny of food : we collected 
Indian curn, g<nits, fowls, plantains.” /bid., [j. 166. 

Robbery with the additional crinu; of knowingly leaving 
tht; ]X)or nativ'e proprietors to starve. 

“ Three deserters were brought in b) I’gavirma ; they 
were condemned to dc;ath : a noose w:is hung round the 
neck ol one, «ind the man was hoisted up ; before ilu* last 
•Struggle was over the e.\p( ditiou had hkal out.— //^///.. 
p. 203 ; — Murder. 

“We found a large clearing full of plantains ; we sc.cured 
them: in (.;ach hut we found Indian corn.” /bid., p. 253: 
— Robbery. 

1 he. suddenness of our descent provided us with rich 
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stores of fowls, su^ar cam*, and bananas (plantains).” — 
Ihid., p. 2/9 : -Robbury. 

“ Cjro ri^hl to their v illaf^cs, and brins^ away every cow, 
sheep, or iToat that you can find. ” - Ihtdk^ p. 323 : — Abet- 
ment of Robbery btrfore the (act. ‘ < 

" The Doctor returniul without further incident than the 
burning;' of two small villag^es, and hrini;' a fc;w shots at 
distant parties.” — /hid., p. 397 ; — Arson, and attemiit to 
M ui'der. 

" The 1 )octor tired his rilli? .and tlroppeil .1 IMadi, one of 
th<^ l.)esc;riers. dead.”— p. .^05; — Afurder. 

" After witnessing the shooting of the man, who shot 
Rartti'lot, and the body tossed into the Kongo, Jamiiyson 
started for I*ano-.-lla ” (where he died on laiuline V /hid., 
p. 492. 

“ The people of K.akiiri saiil that, if we burned the town 
of Katwe, they would accept it as a proof, that wo wa>re 
not \\ ara Sara ; accordingly the* villages were burnt.”— - 
Jhid.y vol. ii., )>. 317 ; - .Arson. 

( )ne of the { J>a[>tisL) .Missionaries was going to the 
coast to bt; married : so he refused to lend the I/cury /\cid 
(the Mission Steamca) : he considered the whole matter 
():•(’!' ivit/i (lod c'i'i'!/ /o l/u’ i/iird ^ja/c/i, and would mit lend 
it.' — S/ory of Rear Co/iitmi. / aniicson, pp. 27. 2S. So 
tlugv seized the Alission Steamer by violence : an act of 
Pirac\'. 

1 asked Tippu Tib to ]jut 1 Jarthokmiew and M.sa (two 
yfiung Christian convert.s) who had stolen niy fowls, into 
irons, and the two gen/lenicn are now in irons.” -Ibid., 
j). I 29 : — l^'alse imprisonment accompanied with thiTt. 

Ikirttelot .sent Bonny to catch some of the women, and 
he caught eight and a baby : they w<?re ran.somed by 
restoring a gun, and supplying thirteen fowls, and a lot of 
fish. ’- — /hid.,y. 133: — Kidnapping and Robbery. 

" d'he man, who stole my tortoise, was flogged this 
morning beforii all tht; men.” — Ibid., p. 139: — Violent 
assault. 

“One of the captive women was ran.somed by eight 
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fowls and a lot of fish/' p- J 39 : Kidnai>}jin;^‘ and 

Robl)ery. 

“ 'Fhis rnornino- justice was meU'<l out tf) liartholomevv 
and .\rsa (Christ*t:a Cfjnverts), the d(!scrtca's and thieves 
oiK^ hundrerl and fifty lashes to f>n(% and r)ne huiulrc^d tli(.". 
other.”- p. j.|2 : — ‘Violent assault.^ 

“ Ihmg^.'izi Maliamed, who stole the meat out of Wards 
house -(th(^ meat had b<'.en [)lunder(*d) — and who had Inton ^ 
in eliains <‘\'er sincit, and liad escapcul witli a rifle and 
cartriili^e^s, and was caught, was shot, tied uy a flogging- 
post, and shot by a firing* i)ariy : ///is 7 oo\ according to 
I\/i/itary ta^o 0)i artii'C //vV/., p. 2.0^ : Murder. 

1 am sick of flogging, l^ui it took pLua:. ' - find., p. 162 : 
\do1eait assault. 

“ I got iny rill(% and sat down, and lir(‘d sevt^ral shots at 
th(* cano(^ and hit two or three ot the men in it: it gave, 
them ;i l(.*ss()n.”- -/hut., p, j.| 5 : — Murdcae 

“ "flic ])ic:tur(! of the Ri\'er was a briglu oiy.: : wonurn in 
gay dresses int('rspc!rs(*d .imong the* c/jidncif men, wlio were 
being taken to be porters ol the ‘ditic>n. -Jbnf., 

p. 2SS : Kidna|>i)ing and false imprisonment. 

Me.rt: follows the* st(n*y of the* girl killt*d and e*ateu by 
caniiil.)als at ilu* ecjst ('t six pockt*: handkc*rchi(*ls. T dare 
not (jiK'tii this story. //ui/.. p. 2<>i : .Ybctnirni oi Muixler 
before the fact. 

riiere was an aniusino scene toaiay : a L;ran<l hunt 
after natives tryin,t; to escajxc - -Ibid., p. 300. 

“ A man was brought in, who had run away with his 
rille : I put him in chains." - p. 30c): Fal.se imprison- 

ment. 

1 1 ere follows the remark that •' shootin^' Barttelot ‘was 
an act of dcliberau; murder JbitL, p. 33.S : but. wl.en the. 
whit«* man shoots the; black man in his own home and villas;e, 
defiaiding his own wife and property, is not that Alurdt ralso? 

“ (.)ne tin of milk, and corned beef was missine : we 
tjave liim one hundred lashes, anil put him iit irons."— 
Jbid., p. 332 ; — Violent assault and falsi; imprisonnu-nt. 

■■ l''ov; bullets hit the offender : two in the right side, of 
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the head : one in the knee : one in the throat, besides the 
two in the head from the revolver : the look he Ljave us 
was the most horrible I ever saw in a man’s face : 100 then 
had lunch." — Ibid., pp. 362-366 ; — ]\Iurdep.‘‘ 

“ One scoundrel tried to cut a hole m one of the water 
bail’s ; I • pulled him away : when he hit me with his 
weighted stick. I shot him dead.” — (/v<>.v.v<7/') liarttelot' s 
. Eiarics, p. 36. 

“ John 1 lenry (a carrier, presumably a Christian) bolted 
with my revolv'er : I caught him, and told him that he 
should be shot to-morrow. Honny persuadtxl me not to 
shoot him : so I had him Hogged : he died soon, after : I 
am certain, that he must have been shot, or hung, sooner 
or later, for he wa.s a mon.strous bad character.” — Ibid.. 
pp. 228, 229, 331 : — Violent assault: possibly Murder: the 
writer was himself shot a short time afterwards ! 

“ Dollars were t(jund in Abdullah s b.ag : he was the 
thiei : I ordered him to l>e tlogged, and htr reccaved one 
hundred and fifty lashes without uttering a .sound ’ (he was 
an excellent man). - •( /c/Ava;/) Emin Eacha, p. 2S2 ; — 
Violent assault. 

“ Our men had the run of a large field of manioc plantetl 
by the Natives before they left Vambuya : from thc'.re they 
got their daily food. ” — { 7 roup) ll ith the liear Column, 
p. 148 Robbery. 

“ T^arttelot made the Arabs a pn;.sent ol two canoes, 
which the Natives had left in their llight, when tht; bApedi- 
tion first came to Vambuya.” — /bid., p. 155 : — Robbery. 

"Jamieson had brought two tortoises : the)' were stolen : 
a dfdiberate theft ! the culprits w'ere found out : Barttelot 
decided to Hog them.” (Were thert; no other deliberate 
thefts committed ?) — Ibid., p. 1 59 Violent assault. 

“ d'he case of the Sudanese deserter came up for discus- 
sion after luncheon : it was argued that like the Zan/ibari, 
who had deserted, he should be Hogged : but a majority of 
one out of the five officers decided that the Sudanese were 
engaged as soldiers tinder Alilitary diseiphne, and he was 
shot.”- — Ibid., p. 203 : — Murder. 
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“ John Henry (probably a Christian) who had deserted, 
received thnje hundred lashes : from my hut I heard wliat 
was i^oinj^ on. ami I was much disturbed by it, pis I did not 
approve so se\yjir.; a punisltmcnt.” (II<r died two d;i\s 
piftor the.tlotgjrmo. )-—//-'///., j). 24.S Vh'oleiit jxssault, possibly 
Murder. 

Hcire follows ii retmxrk that in the opinion of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, the Mi.ssionary Societies in Knsrlpind would 
sub.sc;rib<- a cc.'rtain amount to the oxpenstis of the expedi- 
tif)n (of which the le.adin” fepitiires were ^lurder, Robbc;r\’, 
Kidnappinir, X'iolent assault and Arson 1 ). Dr. .Schwein- 
furih is vttry much mistaken in his conception of a 
[VCssionpiry Socie,ty. //it/., p. 326. 

I have m.'ide no comment, but merelv !j:iv<;n to eacli 
irpins.'iction the* name it be;irs under thci Indian I’enal Code, 
whicli .allows no distinction between th(* criminality of a 
white manoi'Pi black man. 1 h;ive tried an Knolish soldit^r 
for killino a Nativ<‘ in a <[uarrel Jibout a shex^x while out on 
a shofJtiiifr- party, s<'nt him 1,200 mill s to Ciilcutta, where 
he w.as sentenced to death by on,, of I fer Majesty’s Judires 
and h.imt'ed. 1 have handed over a xoung" oflicer of the 
Lntpneers to a Court Martial, by which he was dismissed the 
•Service and imprisoned four (4) ye.ar.s for dogt^inii" to de.ath 
his tPible-servant about a missin”' silver spoon. If any ]>.artv 
on a Ceog^ntjphiciil Kxpedition had plunderc'd and murdtpred 
its w;ty through the wilijer Regions t)f k)ritish India, such 
PIS the slopes of the. 1 1 impihiypi, the leaders of th;it e.xpedi- 
tion would hpive found their w'^piy into* tin; common gaol to 
be tried .and sentenced for b'elony, .and would hpive brx^n 
cashiertid for conduct unworthy of it gentleman. 

Under w-hpit Act of Ppirliament can private, indivkhuds 
be [xerniitted to (log, imprison, kidnap, burn down dwellings, 
tiike piw'ay life in Ceninil Afric.i more thitn in the dominions 
of 1 1(ir Majesty ? 

And then we repid in public journ.als such phra.ses pis 
these ; “ 'I'he popular im:igination hits been touched by the 
varied story of the Dark Continent to an unprecedented 
extent. It has been a story which has pippe;i!etl in trumpet 
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tones 'to the fhllaulhropist as locU as to the mc 7 ~c lover of 
ailve)ititi'r, to the merchant as \vell as to the o^eographer, 
and to th(; Christian missionary eager lor lln^ spread ot 
Christ's kingdom as well as to the p-t’riotic politician 
anxious for his nation’s aggrandisement.” 

"J'riyhtfiil ivroiie^'s to de 'toiped out, deeds of high sur- 
prise to he: achieved, virgin countries to be commercially 
e.xploit(xl. valuable scientitlc discoveries to l)e made, myriads 
of jx:o[ile steeperl in the grossest idolatry, ;ind rtrgions more 
or less capable of colonization, \vlu;re no civilized Hag floats 
-these are some of the varied elements which havti thrown 
a glamour and fascination over .Africa and taken mett’s 
minds captive.” 

What wt:re thf: opinions of the celebrated travelkn' tht^ late 
I )r. Wilhelm Junker.^ In a con\a:rsation the V^itinna corre-^ 
spondent of the Sfaueiai'il ha<l with him, he said : “It is 
not necessary for an African ex])lor(‘r to kill people, right 
and left, like ,a concpieror in an enem3^’s land. I never 
killetl anyone, and nn^sth’ travelled without a weapon, 
and still achieved ^vhat I wanted.” d'he same ma)' Ije said 
of all the other noble band of ICnglish IC.xplorers of Central 
Africa, whose names I hav<: rdn:ad3’ recorded. • 

Kvil examples spread ; I now (juote from a la'ter work 
tl’e account of another ex])editif)n to find Itmin P,isha, 
which started from the hiast Coast of Africa within the 
spher e of British Tnllucnce, in spiti; of the prohibition of the 
British Admiral, and was led by a (.lermaii, who knew that 
he was breaking the iaw, and invatling a jjeaceful territory, 

“ 1 could not meet fraud effectivel)^ at Witu, because: the 
only [)ossible means against the fraudulent, that of putting 
suspected mt:n into chains, and punishing deserters with 
the most rigorous severity could not from politieal eoti- 
siilcratious be put into ])reictice." — Peters’ eVezo Pi<rht on 
Dat'k A fried, p. 56. 

“ I began my march without articles of barter, and could 
not pay my way, as Thom[)son and other people, were 
accustomed to do, by giving tribute to the Native Chiefs.'' 
— fbid., p. 57. 
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“ 1 had cvitn 1:0 Introduce for my Somali (soldiers) 
corporal [)iinishm(* it, and tp inilict it riL^orf)usly.” /hid., 
p. 58. “ I idcntiri(*d a |iorter, who liad left his load and 

fled, and I had hiift laid in chains, and iloL»,Li('d lieforc all tlic 
peo[)l(!.” — 62’: \ lolent assault. ' 

C'ontinual hindrances comp(*ll(‘d me* to mc*et extremities 
with cxtrc:inltlc*s, and, \vhc*n I found jx-oplct refiisiii'j^ to k*a 
iiK^ purchase, what they iiossessrtd, I fell back upon the* 
rij4ht of self pr<.:servation. and the* rii^ht of arms, which is 
cver\'wIuM*e acknowKnli^ed in Africa, :nid *to take what I 
n!<]iiired,” “ I took p<vss(*ssion of tw'o lioats. ' /hid., ]>. SS : 
— Rol.)bery. 

made* up my mind to i.hain vip every doulnful cliaracter 
aiuoniy thcan.” /hid., p. : \"iol‘.*nt assault. 

‘‘We marched alon^ \\ itli h('rds ol llioiisands of oven, 
the prize* of war.’' /hid., ]). <)-^ : Roblxa'). 

“ I sent my Assist.int to i^^et l>oats: became back with 
two ; the last had <'ost a few liv<‘s, as the V\ a Rokomo, 
e()ad(!d by the* Aral)s. refused to k*! us ha\'(t one.*’ “Not 
only th(*A‘ assaulted me Assistant, but.' when he went awav 
with the b(jat, they shot at him, and he was oh/i^rd to 
rcfiij'ii i/ii'ir firt /// <<'// -dr/ri/i on w inch occasion four of 
lli(* \\ ;i- l^ok( uno leJl/’ -/hur.. |). 04 : -Murder and Kobljerw 

“ 1 des])atched six Som:ili (solditu's) down the Kiia.-r 
Tana to ( a])lnn.* the Porters, wdio would m.ika* llieii' w.iy 
tlnaa* by lamf, or to shoot, tluan down, and as the I’orters 
would not stand, tlu*y shot tw'o. and threw their bodies into 
th(^ Kivc'r.” -//ev/., p. 1 (\s :-M urder. 

“We discovered a ric(‘“Slore, derlaia'<l it to be pri/.e of 
wvin, and my people r(*\ ('.lled in phmt) .”' - //vV/., p. T07 : 

Robber). 

“ To prevent mv [people stiffe.rini^* hunger, I wxas obliged 
to supply mystdf on my e>wn account from th<‘ ri[)ejiing 
maize-fields. When my m<Mi made*, use of the jxfrmission. 
the Wa-I^ok('»mo (tlu* lawful owaier.s) sought to drift' l/n^r 
away hy force, and two of tlu^m were wounded by m.)' 
people.’' /hid., p. I IQ -Robbery and Wounding. 

“ I was sufficiently acquainted with th(' co:oa)'d/y tactics 
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of the \Va-Pok«nuo, to take all three Chiefs into custody 
and to detain them mitil sufficient corn should be broujj^ht 
in for the column.”- //vV/., p. i t 6 -Robbery and b'alse 
Imprisonment. .,-i 

As soon as 1 saw they could not procu.c; othc;r t^uiilcs, 
I was compelled to put th(‘se q_uides into chains, and carry 
them over the steppe.”-- //vy.. p. 117 • -Kidnappiny^. 

“ I had been oblii^e'd to put into practice the e.xpedienl 
of chaining the Sultan of the (killa. when he paid his visit, 
or otherwise my column would have run the. risk ot 
starving.” - Ibid., p. 123: — Violent assault. 

“We fired si.x volleys, and the .Sultan and seven oi his 
Chiefs wer<i laid low.” JbiiL, p. 141 : —Murder. 

‘‘ 1 had all the women of the kraal, twenty-three in 
number, brought out of th(.iir houses, to carry (the stores) 
into my camp, and some nten al.so as prisoiKtrs of war : I 
took all the. stores I could find.” Jbid., |). i.j.2 : — Kidnap- 
ping and Rolibery. 

“ One of rny men enjoytsl ///j’ guinea-fowl : 1 gave him an 
<-metic to make him give up tin; stolen (!) goods, and gave, 
him twentj’-fiv<; lashes in pre.senci' oi all. and as a warning 
to the whole community.” /bid., p. lyi : — \ ioUmt assault. 

“ 1 .at once had the .Sultan knocked down and fettered : 
1 took hiin by the ears, and .shoved him on in front as a 
kind of shield towards his tribe ; I announced to thiiin, 
that 1 would n.-lease the Sultan, if they brought me five 
sheep’ and four donkeys : the treaty was .sealed by my spit- 
ting several times at the Sultan, while la; spat at me ; wh(;n 
th(; cattk; arrived, I gave* them red clothing material, anti 
tlismi.sscd them. ’— //'/</., p. 172: — Robbery. 

“ I ordered the Somali to go to the dry ford, .anti at a 
trumpet signal from me to drive as many head of cattle as 
they could together into our camp : I ordered my people to 
get up a fence for the cattle that ffcavat 7 oas tioitiyi io send 
them., and sorhe sheep and goats came in a crowd, and we 
began .slaughtering. 1 felt myself morally entirely in the 
right in the measures 1 had put in action : the people 
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bc:liev(^d that the Devdl himself had a|>|)eared in the Land, 
and vanished. ' — /(>id,^ ]). 177 : — Robbery. 

“ Their intention of ])ayin<j^ no rc^spect to our rief/if of 
/^roper/v was apparent, that I determined to tak(*. 
vij^orous m>!asnr(\s, and by p.m. we had six hundred 

sheej), and sixty oxcm in th(‘ enelosure^^ : I gave them a 
serious lesson Ix^fore tlie night caiiK! on : the villag(-‘ was 
d(^serL(Hl : I ordcaa-d (!V(!rything of value to be taken out, 
an<l set six houses on firc'. : it vvas necf^ssarv to make the 
peoples understand : e’est la giiernx” — J/id , p. iSS: - Rob- 
l.)(.!rv and Arson. 

1 arranged, lliat <ivery attc-mj)! at Robbery (on the part 
of Jlhe Kikuyu) should be visit(‘d with ca].)ital ]junishment, 
and a numl)(M' suffe.rcd for indulging their thievish jjro- 
eli vilices.”- -Ibid., [>. 214: — Murder: and who was the real 
rohljca' aiid thi<jf ? 

“ I had (.Mideavoured to (aigagc*. fiftt'.en fresh Kikuyu 
portcM's : llie impudent fellows usf.d to go off with the stuffs 
paid in adxancc* : they wen! ;it once iaidi low by bullets, and 
wir s('(:ured <‘]even, and eoni])t:lleci thc*.m to undm'talo! the 
march imo Masai -land, wliich they detested/' /bid.. 
]). 2 1 O : -M urder and K idna))]>ing. 

“ 'rii(! onl\' one thing, that makes an impr<.:ssion on thie 
Masai is a bullcU from a revolver, or doublc‘-l)arrelIed gun." 

-Ibid., p. 222 Murder. 

“ \V(! made an attac k on the Kraal : 1 was opposed at 
the gate! by th(! eldc^r, with whom 1 hac^l negotiated cm tin: 
previous day. My third bull(!t crashcal through his tem|)lc's : 
we killed seven in adl.’ - - ]>. *‘ \\\/ loimd tony 

three! Masai corpses, all kilkal by bullets in th(' front, 
but their loss must liave. bet!n three times tltat numbt!r ; 
thc'.y had nuitilatcrd thc^se (of our [)arty) who had falUtn, so 
wa! made reprisals, and cut the heads oil the Masai corpsc!s. 
and hurled them among thc!ir countrymc!n belc^w.” Ibid.. 
p. 239 : — Murder. 

When they tried to take forcible possession c^f the 
tribute, which they demanded, and seizc?:d some ol A/y 
(their) cattle, three of them were shot down in the act of 
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Robbery, and by this means peace was restored to the 
land.” — Ibid., p. 263. Murder: — Who was the Robber? 

" In the; Nera country the Chief demanded Hongo (th<; 
usual d'ransit-duty) : they endeavouretl ”.o intimidat*.; our 
expedition : we tired among them, and I killed three, an<l 
my companions one. hour paid for their folly with their 
liv'es. " — Ibi(L, p. .\gy : — Murd(;r; (within the Cierman sphere 
of influence.) 

“ rhe Wa-(b)go lied in all dirc.*rtions ; burning br.inds 
were tlung into their houses : by 4.30 p.m. two villages 
wc;re burnt down ; I was not in a position for want of men 
to .seize; their hi;rds.’‘ Ibid., 529 : Arson. 

succeeded in .seizing two <jr three; hundreel heail. 
kncjcking ov'er tho.se. of the h<;rtlsmc;n who diet not flee. ” 
Ibid., p. 529: — Robbery and Murder. 

It is .said (jf the great African l'ort;st.s, that tranquil as 
they app(.;ar, Murder is going on in every branch of 
every tr(;t; one animal preying upon another: at every 
moment a little, atom of life is being extinguisheil to satisfy 
the crave of an organisation a little stronger, who a few 
minutes laU-r will hav<‘ to surrc.ndt'.r his poor carca.se to 
feed one still larger and stronger. Is this' proce.ssion of 
.Murder and Rapine to be the form of so-called Christianity 
which Christian men are to introduce into .Africa ? I am 
not the first to notice; this feature;. Mr. liosworth .Smith 
soine^ ye.'ars back wrote: ‘’Now that w«; (kinglish anel 
( iermans ) have ele;claretl .some;thing like :i fifth of Africa to 
be; subje;ct to eiur influt;nce;, it is one of the most urge-.nt of 
Imp(;rial (]uestie>ns whether the influence at work is to 

be th.'it of — and or of me;n who managed to traveil 

through large parts of .Africa, eir and who spent 

their liv'e;s there witheiut doing any deeds ejveir which it 
would be; well to draw a veil. As it is, not a few luigli.sh- 
men (anel (iermans also) feel that they we'mld gladly give u]> 
all that has been rejiv'ealed tei the worlel by the Kmin Pasha 
expedition, if the;y could also wipe enit the foul deeels, 
which were elone by kCnglishmen (and Germans akso), 
upon it.” 
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1 have avoided mention of all names, except so far as it 
was necessary to identify the books <]uoted. Let the dead 
bury the dead : let the past be effaced from our memory, 

♦ except so far a^ th<; experiences trained ilelermine us never 
to allow the*same to occur aoain. What has haj)pened was 
exj>ecle(-l to happen. Read thcr conchrsions ot a* Parlia- 
mentary Committ(;e, of which the Riyht Mon. \V. Iv. (jlad- 
stone is the only survivint^ membtir ; it thus suinmtid up its 
lenj^lhy repfirt, sup()ortetl Ijy voluminous evidence, June ih37 : 

‘‘It is not loo much to sav, that the intercourse ol 
Miir()])cans in j^eneral, without any exemption in favour ol 
the* sul)jc‘cls of (iroai IJritain, has bctiin, unl(;ss when 
attended by missionary (•xc*rtir>ns, a source of many 
calamili(.*s to uncivilized nations. 

“ 'I'oo often their tenaatory has b(!(.*n usur[>(.*d, their pro- 
[)e.rty seized, their numbers iliminisheal, their characLt‘r 
dc^based, the spread <»t civilization im[K:ded. luiropean 
vic(‘s and diseases have 1 »e(.*n introducc‘d anionc^st them, 
and th<*y have b(*en familiarized willi; ih;* use of (.)ur most 
jjotent iu.sirum<*nts lor th(i subtKf or iht; vi(.)]<.mt destruction 
of human lifVa \ iz., brandv and eunpow dc r. . . . 

“ It initjht be presumed that th<^ native* inhabitants of' 
any land have* an incontroveu'tiblc* i iL>lu to their own soil ; a 
plain and sacred ri^lu, ho\ve\aa% which s('c*ms not to h.ixa* 
b(*(*n un(K*rsUiO(l. l\urojK‘ans have eiuea'ed their borders 
uninvited, and, whe-.n lhc*re, have* not ejnly acted as 
if they \vt*re! iinde)ubtejd lords of llie soib but ha\’e.t j)unishctd 
the* native's as aeorcssors if lhe*y have.* e\ inceal a disj)osition 
to live in the*ir own country. . . . heroin very large.* tracts 
we have!, it appexirs, succe^ederd in e*radicaling them ; and, 
tliough from some parts lliear ejce.'Lion has not bee*n se) 
apparently violent as from others, it has herein e finally ce.)m- 
])lete, through our taking possession of their hunting- 
grounds, wherejby we* have despoiled them of the means 
of existence. ... 

‘‘ The result to ourse!lves has be!<!n as contrary to our 
interests as to our duty ; our .syste!m has not only incurred a 
vast load of crime, but a vast (expenditure of money and 
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amount of loss. On the other hand, we trust it will not bt; 
difficult to show that, settiiiir'' aside; all considerations of 
duty, a line of policy more friendly and just towards the 
natives would materially contribiiU; to [)roi‘iipte the civil and 
commercial interests of Great Britain.” 

7 'he remarks of Sir William Harcourt in the House of 
(..'ommons, 1892, are noteworthy : ‘‘ "The fact that a territory 
came within the sphere of innuencet)f thiscountr)' conferred 
no rie^hts or power on us ov^'er such territory or over its in- 
habitants beyond what we mii^ht obtain by means of treaties 
entered into with particular chiefs. b'very act of force 
which wa; committt:d ai^ainst natit es in territories within 
our sphere of inlluence was unlawfvil. Ifwa; took an acre; 
of land from them we committetl a robbery, and if we 
killed a native we committed a murditr, because; w(; had no 
riLjht or authority f»ver these mcm e)r their land. That 
was the result of our havinq; a .sph(;r(; of inlluence.” 

The fec;Hii;;- comes over me;, as I write;, that we may be 
<jn the eve of another Chardon anel Khartum Imsiness in 
G-Ganda at the be.‘irinnin<^ .of ne;xt year, 1 8f) y 'The; British 
Public .should ke'(;p their eyes o[K;n in time. 

'I'he Murders and As.saults committed wen; not only on 
the poor Natives of unknown Central lu|uatorial Africa — 
the rei^ion lylni.;; betwixt the; basins of the* Kejnee) and the* 
Nile.;, but Suelantise;, subjects of the* Khe:eliv'e.; of b'ti'yjJt, 
.Se)mali and Gallas of the Rej^lon Nejrth of the; British 
Prote:ctorate*, anel ,Slave;-port<;rs hired at Zanzibar. The; 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socie.*ty, through its 
(..ie)iincil, e)f which I am a Me;mber, in vain pre)te.st.s against 
the; .system prevailing in Zanzibar of re;cruiting Slav'e- 
pejrters. I epiote their late indignant words : 

“ The; vast stimulus given to ex])loration in Africa, 
scientific and comme;rcial. has caused a constantly in- 
creasing de;m<ind for peirters in a country wh(;re there; are 
no beasts of burden, and every load has te) be carried on 
men’s heads. Agents are not wanting to meet the demand 
for human labour, and the Slave-trade has become stimu- 
lated in order to keep up the supply. 
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I <\sliiiiony c-xists in abundance, from 1 )r. LivinjL/stene 
down to Mr. Stanley’s laU‘st reports, to slunv, tiiat the 
Zanzibari Slave* nas j^one throiiiL^h a procc^ss of deteriora- 
tieai anil ilc*L;Tack>iion, which reduces him almost to the 
lev(d ol th(.‘., beast of •burden, whose i)]ace he has to suj>p]y. 
vSo littht are his ric^hts of humanit\- respected, that, it he 
throws d<»\vn his load and runs away, it is cejusidered j)e'r- 
hu^tly lawtul to shej>ot him, and in many cases it is acknow- 
leelo-i‘cl, that lu* lias to bet ketpl chainetd up to prexemt liis 
absconding. 

‘‘ d ho. <'f1e‘ct ot introducini* inte) a ce.)untrv wlieret free 
labour is the* rule*, tluinks te> the* e.*nii‘4]ite‘n(*d p(.)licy of hii>li- 
mindesl b’ n'>lishm<tn, an arm\' of Sla\'<>.. wlio are.* onlv 
we)rkint*‘ b\ comi)ulsie)n in order tliat their masietrs in 
Zanzibar ma\' be.* e*nriched, must lu^t on]y contaminate the.*, 
native: mimi, l<ut will fdl it with stranjn.* ideas anti de>ubts 
as to the* consistene'y ol e)ur prea(*ssed ]e)ve: of human frc*e- 
doin. It may eMsily Ik* imae^ine-d, tliat wlie ^e the.: Ami- 
Slaver)’ ]»<»lic)^ e)l linL;land has i)e.’(.'n K udly j.>r()claimt.*.d b\' 
eMnp!o)ers ol fri:e !al.)Our. the* n: live’ lAusi be perplexe.-d 
wliem he se.-es liritish otfice*rs In'inj^^* into his country, as 
I:d)our(‘rs, nu.ii, who were.* [KJssibly kielnapped fre»m tliat 
re*i^ion \ e:ars bele>re, and who return as the* hin:d SLi\e_s of 
I Intilislnnem. 

“ riu* Hritish and b'oreien Ant i*Siaver\- Se)ci(‘t\ wouiel, 
lii<*a‘e*tt^re.*, ma’intain that the e>l Slave's, and e spt ciallx' 

the eari'yluo- ihem areat' trom their elomiciU*, as state*d in 
the* lbre{4'oine mi'inorandum. is not only’in contrave-.ntion of 
the policy so lonj^ pursueel l^y l:ai«:;;Iaiuk but is against the* 
spirit of the: Aens, that ha\a: been passed at various limes 
for the crxtinction of the* Slave*- trae.le, and is consec|ue:ntK a 
re*trocrrade move!me:nt.' 

Lastly comes the cejnside:ration : is the life*, of a white 
man more* i)recious in the* sii^ht of (iod than that of a black 
man ? I liave^ lived too. lono in Inelia to liave* a doubt 
about my re[)ly to that e[uestion. The. sanctity of henne ; 
the resp<*xt elue to the weaker sex by all, who claim to be 
treated theanselveis as o;cntlemt!n ; tlie* rii^lus of pre^pe*rty ; 
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the riVht of freedom of the person, and the rig^ht even 
to Idfe itself, are all brushed aside hv associations of 
Land- Pirates, and free Huccaneers, called a Geographical 
Lx])edition, who seek for purposes of their own, to force 
their way from one part of Africa tf)‘ anotiier, and being 
beyond the limits of civilized jurisdiction to commit with 
impunit)' felonies si.ch as Murder, Arson, X’iolent Assault, 
and Kidnapping. I a[)peal to tht: tribunal of the Public 
Conscience of Civilized Man, and to the RiiUt of the 
Cniver.scr. 

It is time fora I’rotest, In Central Africa there is no })re- 
tenca; ot Kurojjean colonization, f)r of ])enceful whiU' settlers, 
who wish to make such a conntrj’ as .South Africa and 
Australia their houK? : but 1 <|Uote from a book of grc:at 
merit “ The Colonial Reformer the following passagt;s ; 
*' ‘ Was it absolute!)' nece.ssary to ])ut tht; Australian 
aboriginal to death ?’ asked I'.rnest. 

“ ‘ It was necessary.’ he replied, • to i)unish (b\ death) 
any black, who raistid his hands with inttmt t(.) slay any 
white man, for without such a [jenalty the country w'ouUl 
becoiiK* uninhabitable ’ ’ (by the white. settli;r : but the 
country belonged to the Black ) — p. joo 

Can we he surprised, if every white man is kilhtd for tlur 
same reason, when the black has a chance 

And again : “If each individual white man were iK)t 
merely one of the units composing a vasi system of 
flsurpation, called from time immemorial by the s[Ktcious 
name of Progress, one could afford to sympathizf^ with a savag<“ 
for smiting his opprf^ssor. But the world will b(^ very old, 
when that most ancient of laws ceases to have, force: ; ^ 'Phe 
strongest shall pos.sess.’ We preach the law of Right, 
but the older natural doctrine of Might has always pre- 
vailed, so long as one brute, animal or human, is stronger 
than his fellow.’’ — /bid., p. 209. 

It is the old story of the invasion of Canaan by the. 
Hebrews. 
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riii: iM<i:si^NT p(Ksrri()N of Canada. 

ViV WVRKSi'V. Irwkj.i.. 

"I'liK census returns/ shewing an increase V)f U^ss ihcin six 
hundred thousand inc-n, women and chil/ren in tcm years, 
have causcal nuicli disappointincmt to Canadians, l.)ut, not- 
withstanding the attention devoted to the sul)ject by the 
[)rt‘ss. no salisfactorx c‘X|danation ap])ears to ha\ c yet been 
arrived at. Some' ovea'-sanguine, pen^sons assert, with gre^at 
conli that the returns ha\ e not l)e(Mi tak(.*n with suffi- 
cient carer, and tlial tliey cannot be relied up(Mi ; w hile aft(rr- 
diiyier s[j)('akers, full (.)f pali'iotism, l>oldly declare that fi\a.* 
million contested and law-abiding citi/'ens are preferable to 
twelve times that numl)er of anarchists and socialists -for- 
getling in their enthusiasm that Caiirula do(/s iwA (mforcc' 
any laws jjroUrcting he.rscdf against f>I>jectionaI.>lcr immi- 
grants, and that tlu: ciiminal classes are ([uile-as numtM\)us 
in th<^ Dominion as els( wliere. iMontever, thcr inducenurnts 
held out t(.) setihrrs such as a Jjiundrexf and sixty acrers r^f 
tre(‘ land have, lu.a had any marked (MTcci, the statistics 
showing that during th<* las* fortx' years nc^arly severntx 
[)er cent, ot Ih'itish. emigrants hax'e gone to the: Cniterd 
Stat(‘s, and iiol oxer ten to llritish North America, while 
nearlx' twtnitx' per cent, hax e found a Itome in the Austra- 
lian colon itr s’ 

Careful inx’estigalion shoxvs that tlu* ja imary cause of the 
large inllux of immigrants to the I’nitcul States, is a 
strong!) - impn^ssed idea that th(*re is mortr indiv'iuual 
libt'rtx' under the Stars and Strii)es than tmdeu' a monarchy, 
and that it is ixisier to obtain a livelihood as an American 
citizen than as a resident c>f Canada. lloxvex'er abstird 
these- notions may apptxir to the mind of any educated 
person, yet the ansxviirs of newlx -arrixa^d immigrants of 
all nationalities, wheMi i-[iu‘stioned at the American ports, 
prove* that such e^pinions are xVielely prevaUait, and are* 
largely acce)untable fe>r the: preferemce hestoxx-esl upon the* 
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U tilled Stalt;s by those who have ilelerminetl to leave 
lutrope. Another inijiortant cause of the largt; immigra- 
tion to the. Kt'public is the activity of the representatives 
of the steamship Companies plying betvsaH-n Nt;w York 
and the various* European iioris. A' regular practice has 
now been established, not only of selling tick(.‘ls to all who 
have made up their minds to become ptissengc-rs, but ol 
creating (anigrants by jtointing out the advantages ol 
American cili/'enship. This lias becoim; a “brokerage” 
Ijusiiiess, the su'ccesssul sub-agxnit being usually pai<.l a 
commission on each ('migrant Inr may secure*. Now this 
svstem is, as far as I have been able. l(.i ascert.iin, abso- 
lutely unknown t(a the C anadian steamship C'ompanir's ; and 
.111 that seems to be clone 1 >\' this colony is to k<jep certain 
Ciovernment oflicials in soim.' of the I'diropenn cities, who 
are paid salaries, ancl who app(.-ar to do very little to earn 
them. I mav mention that during the last session of th(‘ 
C.vn.ulian Parliament ,i ciiscussion ar<js(j as to the payment 
of a salars' to .a gentleman in Paris, whose dutie'i consisted 
in entert.iining Ca'n.idians visiting tin.' t.'apit;il ol. Prance, 
and looking after emigration, d'o tlie latter dul\' he had, it 
a[)[)eared. attended iiarticularly well. ha\ iug in the course, 
of a year, sent one immigrant to this colony. It the agents 
of the steamship companies do their duty honestly, and if 
they tell th(^ truth .as to the prosjiec ts of emplojanent and 
th(‘. rate of wages, thi.-y are. no doubt, conferrihg a benefit 
upon th(i colony to whicli they propose to semd their jias- 
scaigers. Hut if, on fhe otln r hand, they induce tlna’r \ ictims 
to bc^lieve that an Pldorado aw.iiis th<nn, and that work 
will be unnecessary, then they .are doing the cmintry an 
injustice an immigrant who wished to jirofit by such a 
state of allairs would be likely t(i prove a veay untlesirabk; 
addition to th<j population. However this may be, it must 
be evid(;nt to all who hav(i studied the ([uestion that emigra- 
tion from P'urbpc’ to Canada requires much more atte ntion 
on the other side of the w^ater than has up to now been 
devoted to it. 
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I haL I'-iio'lish capital is not as lar^<-*ly invested in 
C anadian enterprises as niicdit be ex[jected has fre<|uently 
been pointed out. d'h<*. explanation of this is not dilficult 
to lind. 'The Brjiish capitalist has exi)erienctal two classes 
ol investine;its* ami * ni:ither of them has* impresscH.! him 
favourably. hirst. p<‘.rfectly t^enuine undertakings, ^such as 
the (iraiul I runk Ibiilway, vvliich, either from bad manage- 
ment, or some, other cause.-, hava^ not lua-n financially suc- 
C(!ssfu]. I'lu; pndjable n-asoii of the! failure- ed tliis enter- 
pn.se- is that, altheiugh the- railway is iipem this ce)ntiiK-nt. 
tlu: elire.cteirs. whei contred the- ge-ne-ral manager, are! in 
laigland, an<l that eil’licial is eiblige-d to waste; mue'h tinie- 
in ^consLiliing th<!m bedore: taking actiem upem aiiy \ ital 
e[U(-.slion. I his, te)oe-the-r with tlu; we!ll-known l.icl thai 
the- manageme-iu is conducteid ii]>e;)n I'.nglish, anel neit upon 
.\me-rican ]n‘inci])le‘s. give-s ,iti insight into the; cause- e>l the-, 
small diviele-nels upem the- shar<-s in this railway. The: 
ab-'e-nce eif succe-ss in many otiu!r unelert.'ikiygs ntust be- 
atl.ribule-el tei similar cau.se-s. The- se;i onel class eif iiix est- 
ir.e ni-' e.-onsist-- eif beigus cemipanie.;, such* as the- 1 )e-a'l Me:at 
C'oinp.any eil I'liri-e! kive-rs (ne-ar Me)ntre;al), of which ihe- 
la;e- .\iiitisier eil Pul.>lic \\h)rks (.Sir Hetcteir Lange-vin) was 
a eiire-cleir, anel the; Can.uliam Pacific (_ e>le>ni;'at iein C'eTm}.)any. 
-i-cith whie:h C anem llav man. fetrme-rK’ head - fnaster of 
Rugby, was premiinenlly cemnecte-d. d he- leiss saiel abemi 
this e:lass, p'e-rhaps, the! jictler. It tlilfe-rs in tie) r(-s[)e-ct 
lre.)m similar companies in eithe-r ce.)untrie-s. 'Fhe Pritish 
inve-stea' lias be-em unfortunate- in his eTe-alings in Canada, 
and is ne' Uinger elispeise-d te) risk his meine-y in this colemy. 
d ee talk te) him elf the remarkable succet.ss e)f the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, preiduces a reply that themgh the (ieiv-c-rn- 
ment has assisted the company i)y ce.)ntributing cash anel 
lanel te) the e;-,xtent of a hundred milliein dollars anel by 
guaranteieing- the dividenels uj)ein some of the shareis, yet 
the! eirdinary steick is ejueiteid as beiing nneler par. 

Idle net de.;bt of the Deiminuni is over two hunelreel and 
thirty milliein eleillars, being more than feirty-five: dollars per 
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head of the population, and it .at present costs thirty-six 
million dollars a year to govern thi; country, two-thirds of 
this amount being raised bj' a tariff upon imjjorts. Since 
r868, the year afU’.r the Confederation o^ the Provinces, 
the debt has been more than trebled, and tlie ainniial lex- 
penditure lias gradually grown from fourteen and a half 
million dollars to thirty-nine millions in 1886. the (;xce]>- 
tionally high amount spent during that year being due to 
the rebellion in the North West 'I'cmri lories. The trade of 
th<“. colony, howen'er, does n<Jt show any corrcisponding 
increase*. In 1.874 the imports amounted to 128 million 
dollars and thet e.xjiorts to <89 millions. In 1890 the 
imports had de-.creased seven millions, and the. exiiorls 
had only increased by that amount, the total fortagn trade* 
being less than in the years 18.82 and 1.8S3. I'he wheat 
pro^duction in bad years, such as 18S9 and 1890, has been 
little above the reciuirenients of the ]>t>pulation. th(; e.sport 
of wheat and. Hour being about a million bushels, while that 
of the United States wars mon; than seventetm timi^s that 
(juantity. The pO[>ulation - -three ami .1 half millions in 
1871 -has, in the past twenty years, only incnaised a 
million and a h.'ilf, a fact which conveys the unpleasant 
intctlligcnce th.at many Kuropean emigrants, who' originally 
came to this country, have since left for the laml of the 
.Stars and Stripes. The r.iilway system in th<^ ttai years 
from 1880 to 1890 has Ijeen more than doubled ; but in 
this, as well as in carriage of freight, the increase cannot be 
compared with that of the United States, where W'e find an 
addition in mileage, in the .same period, of (^ver seventy 
thousand miles, —the Canadian increast^ being from 6,891 
miles to 13,325, the American from 84,393 to 161,397. 
With the credit of Cjrc.at Britain at her back, with a small 
but industrious population, and an area of three and a half 
million .scjuare miles, it must be admitUxl th.it the Dominion 
ought to have made a better show. Her lumber trade is 
the finest in the w'orld, her fisheries an^ certainly gootl ; yet 
h(a* total trade is only upon the scale of a single Au.stralian 
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colony, although th<! population is larger than that of all 
the Australian colonii-^s combined. The public revenue 
and debt are small compared with other colonies, the debt 
being one third Jjf that of Australasia, although th(! terri- 
torial area jilDOut the sam(!. I'he “ National Policy ” (a 
highly i^rotcxtive tarifl) has, it is claimed assisted manufac- 
turers ; but the home market is small and the products of the 
factories do not appc^ar to be: export(xl tc^ any large extemt. 

It will bc- r<^^adily allowc‘d that young colonies are justified 
in borrowing binglish capital at a low rate ol intentst to 
carry out pul)lic works, \\hil(‘ colonial capital is employed 
upon undertakings for whicdi Hritish money would probably 
not bc,‘ lent. Hut theses j^iiblic works should be of such a 
cliaracter as to form a lasting benefit to tint country, and 
tlien* ought to ix! a certainty that, whtm con'ipleted, the 
expenditure wcaild cease. in Canada, in many instances, 
this has n(.)t be.cm llu! case : th(‘ Inter-colonial l^ailway, for 
examples c<3St the Dominion tK*arly fifty milliou dollars, and 
is worked b)' the ( iovanannent «at an annual loss of at least 
f(Mir hundred ihousund dolhirs. exolusivt* of tho inlcrust 

t 

u])on tin* original <x\pendhure. 

Hesides the.* b'edcu'al debt, all the provinces, (*xc(*pl 
Ont.'iriu, have liabilitit's of their own. I'hct Province' o\ 
< Juebec has a debt of over eleven million dollars,* an annual 
ex[K.:nditure of four million, with a n^vc'nuie somcnvliat unt.lcn“ 
th^it amounl. d'his IVjovince seems to be getting into 
dilhculties. from which, as far as appearances go at present, 
it will have sonu! trouble in exiricating'itself. Some of the 
citic;s, notably 'foronto (Ontario), are also heavil)' in debt 
without sufficient to show for it. Here one may st'e some 
distance from the centre of the city, block- paved streets 
with gas lam[is and water pipes, but with few, if an), 
houses, — these local improvements (as tht'v are called) 
having been carric!d out at the suggt'stion of sonu* aider- 
man, who was either interested in the locality, or who was 
connccte^l with real estate speculators who were. It costs 
over $850,000 a year to pay the salaries of th('. twelve 
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hundred persons employed l>y the abov'e-named city ; that 
amount being one-third of the revenue from taxatitjn, out- 
side the local improvement ratet the gent.*.ral debt being over 
eleven million dollars, and the population under kjo.ooo. 

I have carefu'lly av'oidcd all refere'nct) to controversial 
cpiestions ; I have neither ex])ressed approval of a prf)- 
tectivi; policy, nor have I condemned it. my oiiject being 
simjdy to state the facts as they e.xist. W'itlunit touching 
upon i)olitic.s, however, 1 may .say that the system ol one 
m:in one vote is not in force in ehtclions ibr the. Dominion 
I ’arlianu nt, nor is that of ecjual electoral ilistricts ; a man 
may have any number of votes in dilfenuit constiluenci(-s. 
anti the ct)nstituencies \ ary very consideraljly in si/ce. d hat 
this state of things is a sourct' of weakness which enables cor- 
rui)t ministc^rs to do a good deal of “ gerrymand(!ring ' is, of 
coiyse, evident upon tin; face of it, and recpiires no C(nn- 
ment. 

The recent e.xposurtis at Ottawa shtnv that corruption 
flourishes in somewhat iint;xpected places. It is admitted 
that one linn of contractors robbed the countr) of a million 
dollars, that engineers and civil .st;rvants accej^ted bribes, 
and that the minister of a department involved was on very 
intimate terms with, at least, om; of the incriininaUHl 
persons. d'hc fact is that Canada has arrivetl at a 
critical period in her career ; the time has now been 
reach(;d when the people shoiiUl op(;n th<;ir eyes and 
should make; a distinct move;. IJnht'^s this be donrg vm- 
less a determination be made to insist ujion pure govern- 
ment, whether it be in Dominion politics, f>r in city admini.s- 
tration, the fate of Canada is .sealed. She w'ill continue to 
sink' until she reaches the; level of a South American re- 
public. Should that time arrive and I trust most sin- 
cen-ly that it nt;ver may-— there need be no fear of the 
Dominion being annexed to the United StaU;.s-- the (ireat 
Republic would not accejit a bankrupt country as a gift. 
1 refrain from referring at any length to the well-known 
Pacific scandals. I'he fact that the (.bivctrnment at that 
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timti in office bribed the constituencies, is simply ;i matter 
of history. \V(M'c the people of Canada sufficiently can^ful 
ot their public men, all connected with that unsavT)ury affair 
would hav(", bedii compelled to retire |)ermanently from 
|)ublic life ;• but in this, as in other matters, a marked 
aj)athy appears to hav<'. taken hold of the caitirc^ [)0[)iila- 
tion. 

y\bortive, Icto-islation abounds in Canada. b'actories Acts, 
for instance.', have.' been |)assed both in Ontario and ( )ucbec 
with the object of ] )r(*ventintj child-labour in mills and 
factoric's. In ()ntario two years elapsed before* ai^y in- 
spc:ctors were; appointed. .In ( )u<d>ec the Act was pa-.sed 
in and, althcMioh it prohibits tin* eanploynurnt of boys 

unde.r twt.lv(‘. and L;irls under fourteen, yet both sexes are srill 
employed wlio an* undta* those* at;es. The statute's of tin* 
two Provinci;s are not uniform, but a desire for a 1 )ominion 
Act docis seem to be slowly Lyrowing*. 'The ( )nlario Legis- 
lature, having ai)parenily no mon* st'.rious \v<.rk to attend 
to, has ri'xcauiy pass(*d a bill to preyent smoking by bc^ys 

A ^ 

i)f teni.ler age. Althougli such ,an act may desirable in 
theory, it must be exadeni to the veriest tyro in tin* prin- 
ciplc;s of legislation that siicli a law cannot be enforct'd, and 
must [)r(^v<.; inopc ralixax 

'Idle*. c*xj)ort track; o( the Dominion generall\\ is growing. 
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("rhe llscal year in Canada roinuienccs on July ist and ends on Juno ,;otli.) 
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The statistics for the second half of last year are not yet 
published, but there is reason to suppose that the export of 
metals, as compared with the corresponding^ half of the 
previous year has increased half a million dollars, this beinj^ 
practically due to the working' of the nickel mines at Sud- 
bury (Ontario) the output of which during the fiscal year 
ending in June 1891, amounted to $210,000. I'he succe.ss 
of the Canadian apple in the British j\Tarkc;t has now been 
well demonstrated, the shipments last sc;ason consisting of 
half a million barrels. 

I'he principal imports to tin; Dominion from Creut 
Britain are iron and steel, wooll<-n and cotton manufactunxl 
goods. The cf>nsumption of iron and .steel has remained 
stationary for some years and is not now mon; than a 
si.xte.enth part of that of the Ihiiteil .StaU;s. I'ln; imports 
of other eommoditif;s from the United Kingdom are not 
increasing to any markc'.d c;xtent. 

In 1890 (Tanada bought fifty-two million dollars worth of 
various commodities from the Uniteii .States, and forty-three 
million dollars wortfi from Great Britain. As evidence that 
Canadian affection for the Motherland is largely a inatt(;r 
of .sentim(;nt, I would point out that the tariff uiKin the 
American importations amounuM to one million three 
hundi'ed thousand dollars less than that ujjon the, British, 
although the value of the former exceeded that of ihi; 
lattt.-r by nine million dollars. 

Jf)hn Bull may take comfort in the; fact that if Canada 
transfers her trade cn bloc to the Uniti;d .States, as has 
been suggested, by a differential tariff in favt)ur f»f that 
country, she will not inflict irreparable injury upon Cir(;at 
Brit;\in. It is true that the annual Canadian exports to 
Jtngland an; larger than British c;xports to Canada ; but 
it must be remembered that the Dominion owes a large 
sum to th(; Mother-country, and the i<iterest must be 
r(;mitted in produce. Canada is not indi.spensable to the 
United Kingdom as a source, either of food supply, or 
of raw material for manufactures. Lumber is abundant 
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elsewhere ; in bre.'ul stuffs she will not he able to coni[)ete 
with the United States for many years to come, and her 
export of manufactured ijoods is insufficiimt to be worthy 
of any notice. 

Waj^es ar“ somewhat hij^her than in Gfe-at Hritain. and 
the j^eneral condition of the working classes is better, the 
neci;ssities o( life being lower in price, with one important 
exce.ption, viz., rents of houses in cities, which are out of 
all proportion to lh<* wages earned. Even if houses can bt; 
obtaiiKnl comparatively cheaply In the sul>ur):>s, tin; cost of 
street cars will, when added to the lamt, consid(.‘raI.)ly in- 
crt;ase the expemiiture, of a fajrvily. 

.\mong. minor matters, I may say that the Orangemen 
and Roman Catholics still continue occasion.illy to insult 
isich othe-r ; and, notwithstanding the cn;ation bv the Hritish 
North ;\meric.a Act, ot st;parat(^ schools for Roman Catholic 
children, th(‘ Protestants ajtpear anxious to a.gain r<a)i)en 
tlu? question. 

The politit:al partitis in this colony ^i.liffer principally as to 
th<-ir fiscal policy. While tile ^ Jonservativt;s advocate; a 
highly protectita; tariff, the Reformers favour •• unrestricted 
reciprocity” with the. United States, which is explained to 
mean absolute free trade between tlu; two countries, and 
a common tariif against tlie rest of the world. .\ few 
pc;rsons are to bi; found who openly dtanand jjolitical union 
with the ,\nierican Republic : they an* chieJly satellites f)f 
Mr. Coklwin Smith, who possesstis the unfortunati' iaculty 
ol espousing the unpopular side of aliiiost every (question 
upon which he e.xpresscs an opinion. I must add that 
followers of the late Mr. Cobden are not numiirous, but there 
are. signs that a free-trade party is gradually bidng foniTeil. 

The pro.ximity of Canada to the British Isles constitutes 
a fre<juent subject of con\x;rsation and there is, of cour.se. 
no doubt, that I lalifa.x is nearer to Milford Haven than 
New York is to Liverpool ; but it must be rememb(;r«;d 
that the danger of icebergs by the former, and more 
northerly route, is greater than by the latter. Further, 
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the subsidy recently offered for ;i fast mail service between 
Canada and England does not appear to have bet;n 
enthusiastically resjjonded to, probably because steamers 
equal to the “ Teutonic, ’’ or “City of Paris” could not be 
madci to pay upon the Canadian route. 

The .military force of Canada consists of abc»ut 38,000 
men, resemblinq;' the British volunteers, a number which is 
certainly below the i'e<]uirements of the case. Considering 
the (.‘.xtremely remote prospect of any attack upon the 
Australian colonies, it seems a most remarkable fact that 
more should have been done there for purposes of deh.-nce 
than in the Dominion. No doubt we must look upon the; 
United States as a friendly povvt'r ; but the fronti«tr b(;t\\'een 
Canada ami that countr}', beine^ of qrtiat kaij^th ami purel\- 
arbitrary, the condition of the Dominion cannot be described 
as that of a colony of tht^ hio^hest class, until sht- ])ossesses a 
defensive force which would have, some chance of rept.-lline 
an attack. War between tht; Uuiitc'd States and Gr(*at 
Britain is, of course, most improbable ; y«;t it is a possibiliiv 
for which Canada oue^ht l() Ik; jtrepared. At present, how- 
(;ver, slu; is numericalK vvtsik in men, ami has no pr<>])i r 
e(|ui])im;nts or reserves of arms : nor is it lO(' much to sa\ 
that if war wen; declared, tin; St. lain rence and I'he Canadian 
Pacific Railway would be lost very quickly. Tn the words 
of Sir Charles Dilke, “ comjiared with Canada. Switzerland 
its(;lf is a first class military [lOwer.” .So lorij^ as C.in.ula 
nej^lects her detfenev;, her desire to avoid annexation to the, 
I riilc;d States can hardly be regarded as altogether sincere, 
riu; Dominion having. mor(;over, an extensivti shipping 
trade, makes no attempt towards defending it. I'he land 
def.;nce is poorly prqvid(;d for; but maritime deft;nce in the 
lorm of ships does not exist at all, with the; exception of 
what Great Britain [irovides at the cost of tin; people of the; 
United Kingdom. 'I'he effect upon Gr(;at Britain of the 
ab.sence of any sufficient means of defending Canada shoiikl 
not be lost sight of. If the Dominion were, not a British 
possession, the United Kingdom and the United States 
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would each b<‘ invulnerable by the other, from a military 
pomt of view. As it is Cireat Britain stands at a dis- 
adyanta.trc in any nenrotiations with the United States, 
British slat(^smen liein- compelh^d to hesitate before insist- 
nitr upon their rights when discussions with the American 
Kepnblic arise. Whether this immense disadvaTita<je is 
compt.nsau.d foi by the bcmefits of a Canadian trans-conti- 
lU'ntciI railway, time al()ru.‘ can show. 

I he position of Canada as nf.-ards the Mothc>r-country is 
worthy ot notice. 'Phe Dominion has no' j^ower to make 
ler own treaties ; she has no repo-sen lativ.; at W^ishinoton. 
oxcept the British Minister, who is not usually chosen on 
accyauu of his knowledoe of Canadian affairs; and she has 
no voice in the appointment of hi-r ( ;overnor-C;eneral. 

I hat the Imperial (iovernimmt iniM-ht make some decided 

0 loims II. thyse, ns well as in other matters, is the opinion 
of many well-infoniK-.d C'an.adi.uis. 

Mr. Laurier, the leader of the C^]>position in the Dominion 

ouse. sjK^akino- .-u b.anf|net at . Boston on Novem- 
ber 1 7 th. said : * ’ 

I houo-h then* is at this moment no desire in Canada 
lor imme-diate independencx the Liberal ]x-irty beli(;ves that 
t ie tim< has come whi-n the powers ot self ^ovt.-rrirneiu that 
we hav(‘ anr not ade(]uat<.- to our present development. \\’e 
beh.-ve that we should be endowed wiih another power, 
t int is the po\\('i ol m.akrns:!;- our own commercial treatic-s 

1 h.s is the reform that we have laboured lor in ) ears pa.st.’ 
Ue hav<; nt>t yc:t succeed.al, but we site the dav not verv 
far distant when we shall succeed, and this will b<- one of 
the first ndorms which we shall have from the Ib-itish 

.overnment; and 1 am sure no opposdion will come Imm 
the British Government ; b,-cau.se we will relicn e the forcadrn 
o ice from a threat deal ol troublesome work which it has 
do at this moment in our behalf, e.specudlv with the 
Government of the Unitxid .States.” 

Lord Diifferin, when V'iceroy, no doubt, took yn-at 
interest in, this colony and her welfare ; but that can hardly 
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be said of Lord Stanley, who was actually away on a fishing' 
expedition when the Larkin- Connolly scandal w’as being 
investigatetl. Concerning I^ord Lome, a trivial incident 
will illustrate the amount of interest taktr.i by him in the 
people of the Dominion. In i<S<S<S, the I’n^sbyterian 
Assembly, upon the recovery of the Princess Louise from ;i 
serious illness, presented her husband with a costl)' address. 
A few montlis ago this addre.ss Avas itxhibited for sale in 
the window of a .second-hand .shop in Ottawa. 'I'he ex- 
Governor-General has since taken steps to rt;cover this 
pre.s(;nt : liiil the value he ])laced u[>on it, and the regard lut 
posst;ssed fcir the feelings of thi; donors can be; estimat(;d 
by the fact that he di.scov(;red the loss of the gaft only wlu;n 
he heard of its appearance in the second-hand .shop. 

'The iilea of Impe.rial h'ederation may be growing, but at 
present it remains a theory whicit nobiAily has put into 
l)ractical shape. Sir Charles Tvi])per’s schcam; has bi;en 
generally condemned as both impossible and uruk;sirabk-, and 
Mr. Howard V'incent's suggestion of the return of the; lTnit<.;rl 
Kingdom to prcite.ction uiu.l<;r the. name; of “ b'i.scal l'c;tle.ra- 
tion ’’ is opjjose.d by all classes o( the iCnglish peo])l<;. 

(jnsit Jb'ilain is. I fear, be;coming disgu.sLt;d with Canada, 
her cf>rruption, her slow growth, and her jjrotectkjnism ; ami 
if the bulk of her population e.xpre;.s.sed a distinct (k;sire to 
cut the political cable, it is possible that there; would be no 
very stremg opposition ujjon the part of John Lull. 


ToreiUo, ( 'anada. yz/.'/t’ ’ r.v/, rSi^j. 
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ri-IE MYTHOLOGY AND I'SYCHOLOGY OF 
T Hi: A N C I K N T KG Y l^T 1 A N S, 

AS KMIlHiriK W TIIKIK SACKl'.I) I.nKKATl Kf, Wrilf KSIMCl AI, 
* Kin KKi'.Ncr, r<) thk .sf>-( Ai,Li:n 

/I ()(>/< OF F/fE DEAP. 

A s'rri>i;.s 1 of the sacroil hooks of llic ancient K'^yptians 
(Iocs not pursue the sul)jcct far bcfcjrc, findiiiQ it quite 
impossible, to ap[a"cciat(.; the peculiarities an(.l raison (fr/ro 
o( the greater jiortion of th<‘in. unless ilieir mct.iphysical 
and nU'lholoeiral chanuUM* is acksjuately understood. All 
of'what may b(; termed their theokwicai works at present 
in our possession an; c.onnectt.-d in some way or oihca* with 
their tombs, and their e.e.tttenis sprln;^ from the doctrines 
held 1.))' them as to the c<.)nse(juences to the soul resulting 
from human death, and their vi<wvs as to the relations 
betweem the. spirit and the body during life and after death.* 
I'nless. tor instance, some corna't yoiicejition is grasped 
of their ps\'chologie.i] priuripKs^ not (^nly thi' contents and 
imager) of mo'-t of their saen.-d lileratma; will be a comjilete 
ch.ios to th('. iiKjuirer, hut th(‘ \ cry ideas and train ol 
tliouglit which gave them origin will Ix' lust U) ics. ( )nce. 
hmvevMjr, the ke)’ to the se.eniinglv mi'aningless confusion, 
and profusion, ol my lh')logical .and m\ stical writing.s afhn'ded 
!))• an explanation of tlu'-ir psychology .iml cosmology i.s 
pnivided, much that pn.'viously appe.ared impossihh:; 
understand in the matter, arrangement, and objects for 
which the works were written bc'comies C(.>mparatively clear, 
rhen the. cause for such an .abundance of what may Ix' 
termed lugubric'nis literatmaa becaust; of its having some din'ct 
t)r indirect connection with the tomb, becomes apparent. 

Th<; extraordinary manm'r in which descriptions, both 
vt^rbal and pictorial, of almo.st every ev’cnt ii> lile in .s(,)me 
w.ay ('ir other come to lV)rin ;i part of the.se semi-sc'pulchral 

^ St*t‘ KfuJi lu hi }ntx\ i>y f^ofi buro, in Ih'i uc J< f h£ij‘toh\' Joi a’i tV\/. /Vs 

vol. 14, p. 20. 
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volumes is accounted for: and althoutjh many years of 
patient research and, it is to be hoped, successful excavations 
in Mgypt must yet elapse before we can hope to accurately 
occupy thtfir mental standpoint, yet suflicieijt insii^ht into it 
may even now bt; obtained to enable us to view in some 
similar order of ideas their sacretl writings as they ap)K-ared 
and appealed to them. 

As far as we can at pre.sent iinde^rstand J{oyptian meta- 
physical doctrines as to the destination and experienc(;s of 
the soul after death, it appears that in their ideas the 
itxtinction of the vital spark* immediately produced an 
important chant^e in the spiritual economy, for the .soul 
thtu'cnpon became divided into 4 parts^ -one the. Hit, or 
soul pro[)er, which went away to I lades (y\menti), or the 
ttellmr wfjrld, at sunset on the day of death, generally being 
su[)posed to accomplish the journey in the form of a human- 
headed bird tind the Kit. or shade {cidolou). which eitluu' 
remained for t;ver on t;arth near, the mummy, and therefore 
in the tomb, or if it was suppo.sed to eve.r temporarily 
rejoin the Ba, was at an\ moment able tc^ ri:turn to earth 
beside the cor[)se.'^ I he other divisions of the spirit were 
the shade K/iaidii,\\ and the luminous spirit Khoii, and 
sometimes a .sort of com|.tosite .spirit is delineated uniting 
the figures of all four.*l 

* .Masptin -.inti I’liiulcrs relri«, however, think the I'hartiohs htnl a Ka spiiii while 
enrtli, aiui that the Carlonche coiuaine*| the ATi nante. (I^ce A'tT’nr 
I ^Lh Aug., 1S8S, an«l Je V Hist, dcs ht lifions^ vol. iS, p. 231.) 

1' I>r. l.)uniichen in lii.s (irabpalast de.s PtifHafuenap. Leipzig, iSS.j, etc., sa\s that llic 
i gyptian.s tli.slingiii''he<l six elements in man, all possessing in some sen^e a material 
iiature. The Khat (or hotly, the (lieek (Totfta), the Maiio/f., the AO or heart, the A'a^ tlic 
AVy, and the Khaiidt or shailt. 

.Some texts speak of the soul lacing ferried over the river of <leath and others of its 
being canitd lt.> the otlier world by 'riiolh. Lrofes-sor Kern, in a recent inonograjdi upon 
(.Ireck represi-ntatif^ns of winged (ignres representing the souls of deceasctl jiersons, 
divides ihcni into two cla.s.ses : I. The cidola which arc of a partieiilar individual and 
always in the usual human form, either nude, clothed, or in ariiioiir. I f. Other iei)rt sen 
tation.s uj.tin Attic lecythi : lhe.se have no individualisatimi, art! always winge<l, and 
appear l)‘.-.->idi: a londt, or deathdjed, <.)r at the entrance to liades. The.sc ate in»t tlie 
souls (T the dead which come forth al the Antliesteria, but are the souls of the wicked 
who cai.not titid re-it. (See “ (da.ssical Keview," 1891.) 

§ See /fv‘t\diHi;s of the Society of Biblical Archceology, 1SS5, p. 212. 

,! See I’irch, 'J'ran '^actions of the Society of Uib. Arch., vi>l. S, p. 39 *^^* 

•f These forms weie, lu^wcver, <[uite distinct, and could ,soj)arately atten <1 each olhci. 
Chapter 92 of the Book of the Dead sp^ak.s of opening the tomb U» the spirit Pa and to 
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funerary furniture, utc'.nsils, etc., for the. use and benefit of 
the Ba in the other world. 

ii 

I'or them the so-called Ka priest's endowments were 
devised so that the sacrifices should nevef c<‘.ase, and thus 
the Ka be nourished here : and thi*. offerings*, having^ also 
bec'.n n.-ndered to Osiris by th(“ |.>riesl, the tjod would restore, 
a portion of thmii ' to nourish the sjjirit in the otlim” wf)rld. 
for them the lare-t* statue and tin; L'shabti, or miniature 
ones. \v<‘re moulded, carved, and gravaat — the first, an exact 
counterpart of the Ka's former habitat, the corpse, so that 
it would be to him a conotatial Jtome ; the s< cond, imau;e.s, 
not of tile defunct, l»ut of the “ fc-iliihin," furnislu'd w’ith 
hfu; and basket, who would be his siibstilures when the ,l>a 
sjiirit in Ameati was drawn in th<- conscription for the re/vvr 
of the gods. 

d'hat the Ka miglit have his stalue-form insured to him, 
preserved from the rough hands of tomb- robbers, it wais 
ollen deposit<;d in an inner chamber, and, in case the Ka 
was not (juite ]ileased with thi* carven reproiluctiim of his 
former b(.Kly, s..)m( tiiht.s more than one sucli statue was 
prcjvided that he might s<d(!ct for <.lomicile tho oik- suiting 
him b(.-st ; can-, howo.ver, was taken b) maiviiig '.mall secri't 
pa.ssage.s betwe.<*.n the. .sacrifici.al hall auef the "inner statue, 
chamber that the Ka spirit should set-nt th(^ incensi: and 
the, sacrifices, hear the prayers and chant<;tl hymns, or tin- 
gentkt flrojiping of the lifiation liijuids on tho cere.moitial 
days. Nearly every arrangement of these- se^pulchral 
matten's appears to have had a kind of double obje^ct.! the 

A .sbnif form of llic forjmila t>r offt-rin'rs \< ns fetllows : “Koy.ti lo D-iris in 

llic l.'intl ibt* inhabitants of the Ainenti, the loni of Ahydtks that ))e may otln.'iini;.'. 

in hre.el, <K\en, ^'eese, Jintm, inceJ»se, wax, all j^ood anti pine thinj^s of wliich a 

i^otl li»fs to tilt! person fif the crown hearer I lor-eiri-saf. ” See Wiedemann, “Two tlaletl 
monuments at tiic Hatrue,” in fv////,;o cif Soc. Ihh. Aicli.. June, 181X5. 

t Tile offeiin”-. at the orerif annual < )siris festival at Ahyih^s were supi>osetl lo he 
Nhnred hy the inmuiurali’e souls who ha«l hect#nrie “Osirians "’ or niyslical forms of the 
jTorl. (.'Iiapters 141 and lj \2 tjf the Hook of the iJeatl arc llic foranihe hy means of wliich 
tlic justihetl deaii takes his share of the feast. /o'7». f/f V /iff. xlrs vol. 15, ji. 310. 

:j! 'rhe folUiwinj; is a sjiei iinen <if a text of sacrifices to the i^ods for the iH iiclit oi 

the tlead. “ Kr>yal offerinj.^ to Plah. Sokaris, to Anuhi.s the lord of the land of Mater ; to 
Sel) llie first of tlu* ( iods, lo f tsiris lord of Ahyd<»s, that they may i^ive ofleriiiii[s, 1,000 
of hrearl and lif|uid, 1,000 of oxen ami geese, j ,000 of cloilies, 1,000 of incmist', i,ofjo 
of wax, 1,000 of all gofid and ]iine things of (or on) whicli lives a go<l to llie person of the 
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intcMuion Irjint;; not only for the delectation of tlio ^omh- 
(Ivv(dlinj;* Kat spirit, but to supply the wants of the far-away 
Ha. "Thus it was more particularly lor the entertainment 
ol tlu; <4^hostly Ke durintj the intervals! Ix^twaxai the sacrificial 
days tiuit s. yne^litca'ar)- enjoyment was pro\'kled in a papyrus, 
or upon a stone or wooden tablet. The contents of these 
w<.:re !L;(*n<M'aIly, though not alwass. ot a tfieoloL^ical character. 

•tril.;-. u( ihi.* ihr nl ilu* U*niplt*, Scn-to>. I 1 i'l wili- tilt 

iin ilf < jf Kiiii^ XflriHi, <UiN'n'>(<l. ' A '•lit- .il K;irl>i uhe ; -ct- Wicvlfin.iMii, iji /^ro . 
>tM-. r.il), Arrli.. iS.SO, }>, <) 0 . # 

Suinc til llliill'MJl lu-isi” »N\ t «! dU tlw 1 ’.I .intl l\'.i « >1' 1 lu' ^ UllC .Dli 'tluj 

fniic’.-ny iiiv i i(';u i(*ii <il Xrklit Amo-' Lej »-'iiis. / \ ti‘ ni-ilt r, \iuli. JII., 114. i.) 

.M.i\ my in>i 1)«- imiu-cl ImcL wlit-ii It lo »iijo l’« »i t h, in;iy it u i i.Im* i.al<c,- 

itf tiu- mI ■; kill". M.'iv v..>Um Ci- 1 ci-Ov.-i I by thr < >1' the K.i 

: prir';t I.i-I. liiiu ]i.i\c p<>'^-.c>'-it»ii of ol Uji« >ii whirlicv 'i i.iljk' In'. 

k;i 1 ” 

i‘ I lu' loll* -w i-. j-p<.'*'iin< h oj a ic\t »*lk‘rti>p^ tin- lo tlu* iloubii. ll 

IS li.;m s’l'ii at Vkliniin. ;iinl i-- (o I)*- foniMl in lln' ** K.i])|)ort an Mini''.irr ik* 1‘ 1 list met ion 
I 'ul 'liiHU' sill mil* l.i ll.iui!.* tpyplo. tNs.j-5.p.ir I . Ikiui'iiiiit. ' p. “ Thii 

<*-.n 01 , pioplut .in<! '.•iibi; liov Imhou-p, jn^-titiiM! (;,/,/ //) •'•>n oi the )>r«.)phot ami 
•K iil't* Moi . Xukli, i>o!ii of iIk- l.ui\, 'ra-vriU- Khfiu. I’ro .i.yiK.*m to < ),iri.s 

I'Ll!. Hi \mi lil 1, ;lm I'.I t loi lijf \ hy^ io-, ' o S« 'I- .11 i". 0>ii jv. ^rt*.i' ‘.h,.! in Aj.Vl. Lo Klicni. 

lol l of Aj'ii. kin- of tlu' ( .oiU, t«. k.i", llie p.ii at iiisim; imoiIkm in lo ni.ru".. 'son of 

l.si . -Mi ai L'.o. I ; .0 NL j h.ty-', ihi* <li\ iiu* "•'ti.i . to Anvihi in hi" 1 i/inplr ,p r.o 5,;o.l, ! .id of 
I ''“i i : i(» Aim-i‘l : to llapi ; h' I nn Mauif, .-lul to •tslu-l "I'nnu ; ’.o ail ih.- l! *o- arnl 
..M s who ari* in Apii ami .''i*inu., that ihey^iu i\ : 4 r.mt tlu.* i itU 1 in-'', o ^ •n.biois. 

v\iiii-, milk, iiwcai-i'. <<ik Irc-'h \Miti.i aiol all ^ hinc^" jao- » ! . pnii’. .m-l . 1 - 1 . i .t! »Ii.* :m<l 

w (-■* ! 1 h j !ir',r, , ,1 - that (.-.nth j iroiiiK-^ s. .iml lh.it tlio \ iio iaiiu;', foi ; li ivum liis c.i vni'ii, 

’.111 a'ox'c iblc hii’i-/(.*-' wiiiih l oim- ('. >ith fi'-.n Slion, thn /v]>liyr" of tb.c noiih uhl«-ii i.inne* 
loitli lioin 'I'l'fnut, lin: lih: uhii'.h coinc-- foilii from k.i i.*!t^inally : to iin ii..-:i ioof iho 
< >'jj I in pjo|'h- ’. anii '.•.lihi-, I !or- Imhotep, jn"! ilii-.l. .-son of ilu* piopln ! i h>r'Aiilsn, lU'tHii'il, 
liorn i>f tlu* l;nlv ]»kuur <»n tlu i srvlh nt siauiin T.i-vhrnl khem 

1 It* ■s.iy.'. < 'll ■ all ye piit'.sis. si nbo.s, m.i-i wlr^ -o lo ihc nunin: lin ut ‘‘''■‘ni.n " (,i hill 
lo lilt* ut,*"! of .\klimiii), “ ll tlii" "lone, rhanl la-too.* all ilii- i^.- ■ anil j.;o;i li-.-'i w ho 

.in; in \pii,an(l bi k iv l!u* liiviiu* lun^atl \vhi.:li m in .'^cniiu, ihjt liu.) i^i-mt ih.n mv nanin 
h«i icnii iiihi-u-il on caiili .iinl that 1 Ik* .sun of niy son iv.anain in my lioH'O \a;hou! inirr 
I uption <. li.*nj.il]y. ' 

I I ho nuinhor of U-stiv.ilM mnin wiiich iho provisions shouhl hn olthred was vciy Ljri^al. 
An inscriplioji at lioni’l las-'an, wliicli vmhoilio.s .an c'nthnvnmiil of a K.i j^riisJ with lan(ls 
sulficitnt to piovitie tlu* saci ilinn.s. says, “ I tivcrncil fiini.*rai \ provisions for t.;\cry Kasl of 
tho Necropolis, ft>r tlin fciisl of the hci^iiiiiinjj; of ihc year, for the feast of the ye.w 

lor ihn Ica.sl of ihi* little year, for the feast of llie end «^f the year : fur the j.^ieal least, for 
the feast of tlie •;rt*at lieal, for the feast of the lillle he.y, (or the feast of the li\t* iiiler- 
ealary days, for the feast (of throwing the saml .*') for the least of the 12 months, foi ever\ 
feast of the livii*^ and the dead.” 

x\ slele in Ia*p.sius, Pt nkuiah't'. I ran.sl.it eil by Mi. r»Uils.t‘'N ''a).s, ** Me.y my soul 
ieet‘i\e the cakes of the lord of eternity, m.iy it eome into tlie presence every tl.iy, on the 
(estival of llie new moon, on the fe.slival of the month, on Jlie fes|i\vil of the .sixth li.iy, on 
the festival of the half month on ihe festival of ‘ Maka.' on the festival of 'I'lndli, *m tlie 
festival of the risinj^j of Ames, on the feslival <.»f the lisiny, of Sothi.s, on the festival of the 
i^reat heat, on lhal.of the litile heat, on the feslival nf tlie altar, on the festival ol the 
receiving of the Nile water, arni all festivals «>f f >siris .it the he-innin*.' ot the ^e.is. ms.” 
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I)ut s6melim(.;s of so ri alislic a natiiro as *.o Ik- more suilablc. 
lo p<‘rusal l)y tin; Ka of an adult mummy than ono of tender 
ane. But these literary offerinj^s, to whose provision we 
owe. the pre-servation of well-nij^h all we Ivive of IC^yptian 
literatun;. were also intended to accomjjany the Ba some 
times, and, in that case, to insure their death in this world, 
and consefpient de[)ai-ture to the next, wen; purposely 
fractur<;d or t<.)rn. 

do render tlie Ka [jerfectly and nnceasine^l\ happ\ , and 
lo sustain the life of the P>a, doubtless tl\e sacrifices'-' and 
offerings should continue daily vvith(.)ut intermission, and so 
no more kingly act could be p(;riormt;d than to erect a temple, 
which in reality was nothing mure than a deity’s sacrificial 
hall, where the Pharaoh or his high pri(;sts could without 
ceasing propitiate with offerings the Ka spirit of one of tlu; 
(iods who under tht; divine dynasties of the gtdden age had 
ruU;..l over J£gypt. 

To the mighty t(.;mple some untoward times might bring 
a season when the daily sacrifice wouki ci;ase. In the 
tombs of subjects, vvhei had nut a natiejn to tk;fray for them 
the cost oi a continuous worship as had the king.f lla; re- 
striction of (;x[>ense causeil the interv-als betweem tlu; sacri- 
ficial functions to bt; wide. t herefore, lest* the spirit 
hovering near the temple or the sepulchre should miss the 
customary worship, and Osiris, th(; gr(;at god of the other 
world, find the cercmcjnies and ofk;rings lacking which, ao 
long as continued, ])ropitiat(.;d him to def(;nd and sustain by 
his almighty powerj' the Ba spirit dwelling in his domains, 

-M. Mn'^pero sayr>, *■ 'Flu- Ihi w.a-;, the Ka, ujxiii tlu* that tlic 

'tirvivoi^ (iflcrcil to him, or rather to the {^ocl.v, for him/’ a'ltlini; ‘‘ show-. In.* wa.'^ 
nioital l>iit iliis is an a.'^.'^umpiion, as the sjiiiit appears to have l»cen siipjio.setl lo .sull'ei 
ns^onies of funine if tlic offer injrs \ven' ne^lecle<I, but is not stated to <lie th«M*efrom. 

•[' 'Che ollerin^' had to be very niiinerous. As they were permilletl to l»e eaten by iJie 
jiriests, the \vei«.dit laid by these saccidotalist.^ on the value of larj^je (|uai/tities for fiiiicial 
ceremonies is (*asil\ explained. 'Chey Itad lo he also of nuineious kiiuls. I ‘r. J )unuchen, 
in his C/ra/'/'ii/fi:./ I'afttaNiejiap^ enumerates 122 objects which sluruhl be pre'^enled, 
and the pirlorial renrr-’taital iop.> of edible fruits are so extensive as to assist in explaininf.^ 
K^yptian botanical names. See Maspero, in of Soc. Ihb. Arch., iSril. 

I Maspero sh<»ws that whilst in many tonib.s the in.seripti«in.i olferin^s i>f 

crmiestibles diieit to the rlefunct, who without fnrlhei foimality was insaj'iiied to feed 
upon them, m others everythin}' was offered lo tin* i^ods with the coiuiiiion that they 
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thi; courts of the stately temples, the entrance; hall atul 
sometimes e\er\ portion of the tomb tunnell<;d in the 
mountain side, the walls of the funerary chamber erected 
abf)ve the trench descending to the lonely Masteba ex- 
cavxitt;d in t^ie soil, whether it be the. linytempk; of some 
subject or the mighty pyramid guarding a monariih, were 
covere;d with llu; hieroglyphic texts of sacred rituals, magic 
tormul;.e, and pictorial representations of sacrificial rites. 

The Ka being but an immaterial spirit, immaterial, repre- 
-sentation siitficed him w<.-ll, and, as has bde-n aptly saitl by 
M . Lor<.:t,* this pale rellection of a human being was easily 
cuntt;iut;d. The repetitions of the sort fif religious necro- 
mancy by wltich the perlormance of certain actions was 
supposed to giv(; the power to br(;ath(;, hear, sei: ami speak 
l<.) the soul in the ne.xt world were. howev<;r, necessary, and 
so were; the sacrifices ami lil)ations to Osiris in f)rd(;r that 
the goel might sustain the sijirit there. 'These ceremonies 
appear to liavc answt;red the doubU* purpos<; pf s.uisfying 
Osiris and tin; Ka who, until the anni ’er.-iary for their cele- 
bration came ixnind and the Ka ^>rie.s\ and his hierophants 
ent<‘r<.;i,l the toml) to ijerform the mystt;ries once mon-, had 
to content him.,elf by a jierusal of their recital on its walls. 
rht;re were depicted not only the cere.juonies themseh'cs, 
l)ut in th(; j)ectiliarly elaborate manner in which ’ligypiian 
thought lovt;d to treat e\'<;ry subject from its minuie begin- 
nings, every* act re<piirc;d to produce the materials for 
sacrilice. and tlie manufactun; of the instruments i;mployed ; 

spaigil a piiriioii fitr iho ilt t t-.isivl. 'l lipst* two nu*lln* K of prc^cMtino ror- 

rcsjionded lo tlic tli'icrt-iU itln)**yncrasios <if llio /\cz ninl lllo Jui : for u occiniyMij* 

lilt" toml* Ilf) more was rct|iiiie«l lltaii to ilepo^il tlierc liefore hU the heef, vomsiMi, 

\\ ijie, oil, etc., t ic. , and then ii'lire, that he tnij^hl enjtn them. l‘'or the in tin* other 
world tilt' j)iol»Iein of feodiiio wa.'* more eomi)lieated, fi»r .notw ilh>landino; his elian^e tif 
lesideiun' he hungeret) ami ihiisletl as of \ore. Man. Imwever, hein*^ powerle.s.s, the ^oils 
had to assist. ( li^gn.s or .\nid>is, <ir others, aceepletl tin* task with conpilaisanre, tudiiet- 
iiiL*;, however, for themselves a t;oodly nropoilion tif the repast as reeompense tor iheir 
eoiidp.scerision. The matciial food.**, of eoiiise, ihd jii>r to the spirit Inii iheii' spirii, 
tM* A’,/, whilst they rtanaine*! in llie qrave, henee coerce ^heir s])i!i*ii to jki.ss imo the 
other world to the Jni the prayers aird formuKe at their d»_-tlicalion. Stunetimes, however, 
thej.^otls are invoked lo share the edferinj^s g;iveii to them with the sepulchral A i ^piut a.s 
well as to the di d ant AV? soul. AVp. </d PJJtsf. vol. 12, p. ! j^5. 

Lorct, Art it ttn Atti'ieti hyyypliitt, AttHii/<'S^ J/ttSi't' Cttfi/nA, 5. jo. etc. 
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t’.y., *ihc ploii|j^hinc^ and hocin<j, scvvini^, niapinjr, bindini^, 
and threshiiiq- of the i^rain, the loading- of it upon assess, 
and deposit in the ti;^ranary, with the scribes rey^isteriu)L^ the 
amount. Then the i^rindinj^ of the llour, inakino- it into 
bread, and baking the sacrificial loaves, and the inevitabki 
scrilie counting them when done, or again the brewing th<r 
beer, and making the wine; and |)ouring them into vases, 
each carefull)' ciosetl and sealed. 

Then the pastoral lih^ -providing recjuisilc- animals is 
portrayed fiaim first to last, not forgc*tting the act of 
generation, the birth : and tht; youthful gambols ; the daily 
pasiorage and driving to the watercourse to drink a.s the 
sun sinks towards the west, tjuarded from the waiting; 
crocodiles by watchimai. aided by the chanting of magic 
formula- to rentier iiu^rt this dreaded foe, and the passagt; 
home to llu; farm. Or again, iht; waterftiwl being hinUetl 
by the rivt;r bank or in the marshes of the Delt.i, struck 
down by the unerring boomt^ran.g or snareil in the fowler’s 
nt;t. or tame fowl being fattened ft>r thi- fatal day ; the 
get;se hav'ing thtar beaks opened and the food forcibly in- 
.S(.-.rted. riien th<; fishtamen in light papyrus boats hurling 
tluar spears or casting nets, wliile inters] lefstal among tin; 
pictures are the dainty hit;roglyphic texjilana.tions giving the 
title to t:ach act and the very words of the; actors, thc;ir 
songs as tla‘,v drive the; cattle, or march to tlu; fields, the 
j<;sts of the rival .sh(;pherds and boatmen, the (juarre.ls and 
ribaldry of the rowers, the husbamlman a[jostrophising the 
fisherman from the bank, the donkey bo\ ’s boast that his 
animal will carry the greatest load U) ihe mill, or his mak;- 
diclions on his beast who n-.fiuires the uniKal (Tforts of tour 
or more drivers to induce him to receive; his burden. i'he 
song startc;d by the ovea'seer to encourage his workers 
under the burning sun, and the [)oor fellah’s exclamatiem of 
delight wh(;n he is permittt;d by the; task-master to drink a 
d<;ep elraught tjf the welcome beer. 

' 'Dio.sc sctjiu.s inu.st not he confountlt^d witli tlit.* wry similar texl.s and paintinkp' 
dfSL-rioini^ j»asieiral and aj»ricultural life of the /ia sj>iril in llic Idysian lieMs, wliich 
form part of the “ Ritual of thf; Dead,” or of the Rejok the Tiiat,” and otht;r similar 


worivs. 
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rhcn llu^ cutlinL;’ of tlic blocks Irom the ([uan*y lo form 
llic funerary staUics, the sculptors carvinj^ thiau, slavi.*s 
clrawiriL; them u]>on runners to tin* tomb, and an cWVicial 
sprinklini^ the* j^iound to ])revent the runners iirinj^ by 
triclion, ant'* tlie jjrfests p<.)urinj>* libatioifs and burning- 
incense’. Then the eleath of the sacriTicial ox, and the 

cutliiij;^' u u[) s(; as lo oljtain llic* portions most re([uisit<* lor 
the sepulchral ceremonial, and finally the long' jirocession 
ht aring iht^ tallies of oflt rings, and ilut fruits, birds, gaxi^lles, 
be v'.r, wine, llowea s, linil.is of thti animals 'which had bc:en 
cul up, vas(^s, pertuine.s, anti all thc! para[.)liernalia th(‘ uses 
ol whicii are; ('laborate !\ iihistmtc-d in the “Apia*, or !>ot)k 
oi (jmerals/ 

ri'icst*. symbolie'al represemlations were, howitv'er, not (»nly 

indicative ol jiix’parations it)r ct^rtarainies to come, or per- 

iia(/S substitutes I'or some omiitt.al, ljut an actual record oi 

winit luid b<;en the ])reliminarii's to the first recital on the 

burial <la\a bb.)r that t)ccasion alsi->, otlua* sctaivs liad bca:n 

✓ 

enac'tetl in the pi (’i)araLion ol tlie mummy. J^erha[;s in his 
loiig wailing in the toml) for th<;^.c‘surVec-tion day to nmnile 
him once more It) that bt^lovtul lorm, the lonely Ka spirit 
might tome to doubt wlnaht r his earthl\- body had bc;en 
[n‘t)peri\ embaiiiK'd : whelhta" “ alt his nuanbers were 

mtact 'ind evma' is;nanon\ and act had be.iat duly 

Si'f Lvno. i-n. ./V.. ill J/,'/s<r {litri -.i. \»» 1 . 3 Cir/li -.ly-, in hi-- 

nil i' n .1 [ ' 1 1 I’iii* Sb.iiU; <»r Sli.a'l«»w uj the I )i\nl,’ *’ I lie im i i n.cl n >n of 

the llixly IS in.'piieil in s'lme isi texts. .vii insi!t i]’>lioii ]*n.‘sci\ i «1 in :l h} 

( Iwiinp* il!ii n s.is m, ''j)e;!.l’. in;^ « il llic tirriv.il ol l\;i the siin i^oil ni ont' ol lln- j^:nes in the 

.\inen(i, ‘ 'l'ho?,e \viii» :o»- in pieiuie their l»o<ln.s :u\‘ their irlu'-ts in their h'*les. 

Tlieir l)o»lie.s ii.-,c up ;it him i.lhe sun). Aniihis keep's tlie wotds of lh:it j;veal t;oil \vhf« 
i;lvi’'. iii;lil io iliem Irom Iii' i^real disk to ihidr elie-'ts he rei’k<»n.s his word'-. 1 U\ lires 
.Mid Ins alie le dissipali.- the d.iikness wlieii he Ilies ovti' them. 

I I’he idea that if ihe eorjise was nuitikited tlie coi refc]i' •iidii'a; embodiment of the .'-piril 
i\ liei evi r il inipjit l>e was 'similarly mulilateik \\,*s e«]ually present to tlreik tliyai^ln 
( ]. . liyhis, C'hoeph. 430, and .Snpliocles, I'.U'Ctra, 44*), by O. 1 .. 

Kntei!di;e, ‘-Arm Cittmi; ainouj:!; the Oreeks’^ in tlic . 7 ///./ /V./y/ /.vo’/zr?.* y' /’/y//e.'«xt'. 
vul. vi.). Ill ]»ur?iiance of this, a numlerer would luUher desecrate his victim's luuly b\ 
cnllinjf oil Ihe I mds and lei*t and suspend them by a slrinj^ ujion the chest, .is t 'lytemne'-tr.i 
Healed .\,s.*amemiion, because this ]jroceedin,t;, as it r<»irespondim;ly mutilated the shaile. 
rcndeied it ])owerle.ss lo take vengeance iipiin the crimin.d. 'Tlie same iilca is evidenccii 
by llte jwactice of various races of low culture, aiul is exposed in the jiopular beliel, so 
eonnnoii nnlil recently, in ^'anipircs \vh<i could only be rendered innocuous b>' up 

tlie corpse of which tliey were imagined to he the j;liost and cuttini; oil the head, n\ hen 
Ihe spirit was duly decajiitated and so could no lonp^er come ami suck tlie blood of its 
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executed, so we find the; whole process s(;l forth upon the 
walls, every act of inummitication, c;very formula to he 
written, every incantation to be prt>nounced durinjj^ the 70 
days that the procc'.ss occupied can^fully .rixited trt>m the 
first incision in the cor|>se, strictly carri(;d oiit accordinjr to 
untold ceimiries of ])recedent, to the final painting and be- 
jew(!lling of thi- swathed mummy. d'he felling of the trec^s 
to make the tnummy-cas(‘ or to build the sacreil boat, the 
Asiatics bringing spices and (»intments, or hardy sailors 
from the distant' lantl of Pount, and tlu; wtsiving t)f liiu-n 
ft)!' bandagtts. Then the v()yag<; from thi* east<'.rn to the 
western bank of the \ iU^ in the funeral l>arge with tlu- 
weeping women, l)'jyes of Isis and Ni:phthys, whc.> wept 
centuries before for their Cfsiris dead ; and the mummy, 
followed by mourning relatives and [)riests and dep«.‘nd<mls 
dravvai on the sledge to his burial.^ 

It might be that the mummy himself had been one of th<- 
priestly embalmers whose life, when here, was spent in 
carrying out the very practic(;s just enumerrited : if so, what 

victims. Suiciilcs were j^ciu.ially ihnwoltt tt) pii)Vt‘ J rniihlo'-onio ri' ;inil tin r- i<).< 

were until (|iiile lately nut only Imrieil Init sociuetl hy a 'ifake, whieh .irieil iijem ihc ;^l»ie.i 
as upon the curji'^e. 

* 'riie amhititm ul a pious l\q;yptinn is tersely (h-.soriheil in this ie\», \vlii«ii !inif>ii;' 
utlters is upon a sarct»pha^us at llerlin : Auk- i I<)r-])eu Is au aecoinplishgtl .-phit .ii ilu- 

place of the oreat oo«l in the .'uljlcrraiu an \\*ul(]. Ills soul i;oes f>ui nl the heaven wltli 
ka, lie unile.s hinisclf wiilt tlie lieain.'% ul' the >nii disk ; he i;ues in and oiil at the jgieai 
lestival at Mem])his, he follows Sokaris flsiiis on hi- threat fea'^ts. (JMejinps a'f* oi\en to 
him every tiny in the teinide I’tali the .p;reat father of tht* .qoils : lie ui.d^es .til the 

hjrms he likes at every jdace he ^ues in.'* A more complete recen-sinn ul lite dvine, 
lOc^yptian’s herpes i.s <jivi.*n on the Itinerary lahlet of Xe[>h1-.\nies in I'lis^e, Alonn rtf n' ^ 
Kdypf I’l. 17, and is < ited li.cause it indicate.^ the three spln res in wliieli the spiiil 
coiiM wandei. the heaven nlnjve, our <^wii earth, and the otlur world tided over by she 
intcturnal sun. "May Anubi.-;, etc., upon his hill ^ranl to nu^ ghns in lieaveii, power iij.on 
euilli and triumph in Ker neter. May they ant that 1 i»») in and come forth lidm my 
l«.»mb, that niy inaje.-ty refresli it.s shade, that I drink water from rny cis'.ein every tla\ , 
that all my limbs be solid, that the Nile i^ive int; bread and flowers <4 every kiinl at the 
season, that t pas.s over the len;^'h of my lainl every day without ceasing, ami that my 
soul (At/) m.iy light upon tlie liranclu'.s <i{ the trees which I liave planted. May 1 icheslt 
my face lu-m ath mv sycamores, ni;)}’ 1 eat bread of their gi\ mg. May I have my mouili 
wdierewith I may speak like the fcillow’ers i>f Jlorus, may 1 eome linlh l<) heaven, may I 
descend to earth, may I not be sfiut out upon the load, ma)' tliere not be done to nu* what 
my /vjr ext'c rates, ma/ iny soul {ha) never be captive (that is in Ker neter), imiy I In^ in thi* 
mid.st of tlie obedient among the faitliful, may I plough my liehls in Seket A.iru, may I 
attain tlie Tu lfls (if ]H‘acc, may one ctmie out tc* rue widj jugs of beer and eakt''-., tlie c.il.rs 
r)f the lt>nl of ( tgriiity, may 1 receive my slices from th«* Joint ^f the great god. I the fa 
«if Ni'idit Ames, first prophet of the (iod Ames." See iJudge, “ Notes on ligypliaii .Slelie." 
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could more: L^riilify his Kli spirit than iho [dacint^ i)f a 

pa[>ynis In the tomb cnibod.yin<^ the* “ cmbalmont Ritual” 
in all its items ? Of still more moment wamlcl it l)e to know 
how his duplici^te soul was farini^ in the either world, in 
the* heavens •during His t:ternal accom[)animent ot Ra, the 
sun Ixjth nii^ht and day, or in his vi.sits back to (*arth. 

To assure the shade that all was wttll the vvhede itinerary of 
the journey both in the other worUl and in the', sky was sc!t 
lorth in a [)ictoria1 panorama, ex])lained and described l:)y a 
continuous text, sometimes of such prolixity ihtit the* Manes 
must lia\'e possessed i^rc'at ]>owers of cmdurance to n!ad 
tliem. In lh(^ various hiK)ks relatinij to th(* under world or 
th(! • reLjIons of the sky (or other world) every [)t)rta] has Its 
nam(\ Its fritmdly pn^siding spirits and antagonistic ones. 
ever\' one of th<.‘. 12 regions has its special peculiarities, its 
nu)untains, fields, riv<'rs, cavc:rns, demons, serpents, gods or 
godd(!ss«*s, and some, their ]>urgatories. exc^cutioners and 
ferocious wild beasts. 

bac'h enemy, (hunon, or danger can.only be. ax'oided, or if 
(Ultrountered repulsed, or exorcisixl by inxa^king the assist- 
ance of the pr(^[)<::r ])r()tecting deity in the right place:, and 
so]netiinc:s lie will only v ouch.^^ah' his protection u[)on l>f ing 
invoked b)' magic spells ; all the.se therefore: ^are duly 
written and de scribed, me)re espe:cially in the “ Rook c^f tin? 

Dead,” which maj’ be said to be the soul's complete guide 

• • 

to ll;ul(‘s. l.iko the tlay, tlu; night was siibdiviiUid into 
I 2 hours, and like thc“ night the sjjirit's e.xistenct^ in the 
future' world seems to have; be<.*n so divided, ljut theses i z 
pfM'iods appear to have been of long duration for in them 
an; the Itlysian ri(;lds cultivated by departed spirits, the 
hapjjy hunting grounds wherein we s(.:e the soul chasing 
the hii)popotamus or the crocodile in his boat, or hunting 
gazelles; tlu;re also was the kingtlom of Osiris and the 
Inferno and I’urgatory.* , 

III thc.se mylhictil lej; ions every act of this iife rc-cnacicil : the rich lamlowncr is 
'.vjiitctl upon hy his slave:;, saliatoil liy gorgeous baiKpiels : he enjoys the sh;nlc of lovel) 
trees, .uni the perfiuncof llowers in his garden, ornauiciited uilli miniature lakes on which 
.'Port waterfowl and in whieli the teciiiinj^ fish may he detected daitiiii; to .uni fro. .and 
sun minded by his favoinile nninmls and pels. 
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'I’ht'. prototype; of this life in the other world was the 
nitjfhtly course of the; sim, who in his 12 hours of separation 
from the earth went throutvh a hurried epitome of the soul’s 
adventures. That soul, too, when justiri('*d, would accom- 
pany the sun in his daily and niirhtly journe.y, thert;fore a 
very favourite book with w^hich to adorn a tomb was th(,‘ 
r<;countal of the solar voyage. It is difficult to distinctly 
separate any one of these; sacrejd books from its con<^e:ners, 
lor instance, maii)^ cha[)te;rs in the Ritual of thi' De'adare 
not only clost;ly t;onnectt;d with, but actually rcf(;r to, e.vents 
described in the various books e>f the. •' Lower 1 Ie;mi- 
sphe;re,’ or “ Book of 1 lades.” .So als(.> many of the; pre;- 
scribe;d acts. |.»r(jce'sses, anil incantations in the* “ Ritual of 
Lmbahnme;nt ” are; to lie pe;rlbrmcd. carrie.-d eiut, or inscribe;d 
U[)on band;e.;e.;s and aimil(-;ts placeel within or ii|)on the; 
mummy, neU for the, purjHise; of pre.;se;rvin!T the; e eir[is!; from 
danjue-rs upein e;arth, but te.) jireitect the soul fremi s]r-cilie;d 
ceinllicts in ITaeles, sei that the beioks of ll.ieh.s explain 
many orelinances e;nieiine-.l in the' “ Ritual eif Ibniialmmeuu.” 

'rhere; is a sort of mutual <;xchane^e- of be;ne,;lK;ial actieins 

on the part of the mummy anel its se>ul, the eliie* fulfilme-nt 

e)f e;ve ry act eif ritual in the; pre‘se;r\ atioii of the* i'or|)S'‘ be;ine^ 

of the; utmost se;rvice to the; senil whe-n e-ne'eniUerriny the; 

> ■ * ' 

teuTors in Hades, and the- sjiirit’s sucere-.sful [iro,p-e ss thi*re; 
beintj e^f the j:!;'rt;ate;st value in insurint^ the mumun left he re 
be'.incr pre-se-rveiil intact. In the Papyri,* the eha|)l< rs, 
whe.-the;r many eir fe;w. se:;le*cte;e.l freim any of the the olo'j^ical 
works are; ke;]it te)ti;e*the;r, but in the; wall inscriptiems this 
practice is neit aelhe;reel te). beer the; arranyeme;nt e)f texts 
with whie:h the halls e)f the eraneler teimbs .and |>yr,imid 
chambe-.rs, and the; surfaces of mummy e;ases are; ce)ve re'd. is 
se)me;times very irre;eular, the; literary m,ilti;r, inst< ael e)f 
continue)usly se;ttintj forth the contents e)f ejue boeik or Ritual, 
havine( oeld chajjters, or greiups e)f chapte;rs, aiiparenti)- epiite; 
arbitrarily selecte;e.i frr)m one work. inte;rmingleel with similar 

* Mr. Ivt.n(iur lf*]ls us tluTc arc exceptions l<> this, and insianrc.s two papyri in the 
liriiish Mu.st'Uin, one of whicli has witli the iJook of the Dcrnl a chapter Ironi tlu* l*yj;inii«l 
te.xLs an<l another from a different religious composilioii. Sec Ids “ Papyrus of Ani.’’ 
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<ixtracts from another. 'Fbus in the royal tombs a few 
cha[)t(*rs of the Book of the Dead, “ Per-em-lui/’ may bet 
followed by oth<trs from the “ Amtuat,” or book of Hades, 
or the “ A])ro/’ Dr book of Funerals, and thes(t by the 
Litany of • • 

This (:(nifnsion*“ appetars to havet arisen from tlu: (act that 
the books to be. copictil in the sepulchre were furnished 
to the decorators in papyri, and they selected from these 
cha|)ters th(t IcnL;th of wliich best suitetd the amount of wall 
s]>ac<* to b(t cov(tr<td. There wc:rc*, how<.\*er. cx*rtain Ictxtsf 
whic:h w(*re invarialily ))la(:(td u]>on the northern sidet of a 
structure, and rvee verso. L'or instance', under the Middle 
h‘iu|>ire, th(t tombs were arrant^^tal as Horns was SLi[)[)(.>sed 
to ha\'(! desiq;ned that for ( )siris, having- in the ^reat hall the 
book of the other world,” chapters 5 and 6 on th(' south 
wall, 7 and 8 on the: north, whilst 4 were iii)on each of the: 
west and east walls, showing the tomb to have: been in all 
cases obloiu’ ( Lelebiire, Kifes 

In Older that the true: com[)arati\’e petsition of these 
e'uiious ])raotice:s of the sej.ailch.al (aVits* of anciemt K4y[)t 
ina\' be eorroclly appreciated in relation to similar habits 
apperl linini^ to other branches of mankind, we may here 
ai)|)o;al(l\ indicate: tlu* r<.:markal)le similarity c;f many ciLstoms 
conn<a:ted with ancestor w-orship and sepulchral" o(leriniL;s 
arnonj^ th(.* archaic i.irec ks to those ol ly4)4.)t. 

•Nowhere has our kiu>\yledoe as to such inatit:rs amon^ 

llu* an ;uit;cincnt wiitiiiLj tlic Aintual, oi 

IJ liDuis of ihc “tit"' (iivi'*i«Mis, *” Lc‘S six soul liaises sui li- niui tUi 

.'lul, i-'i sf ;'i <iin* ;>oiii ralt.ielu «■?, ,l la fois au si-ul D a roc-ciaciil ; Ils si\ ilc-i soni 
iiii'c'' '^\iv lo iijur (i\i iioril, 'lire son! rall.u'lucs :: la loi^ rai iionl cl a l\»rifiU-' 

/f i,'., ill /\< ; /t< .u' /'///e, «/V., At 

I As ail in-lani't* (if iho (Mi clis.snc'.s with winch llic sciilics \v(nki‘i1, M. Navillc, in his 
.second moiioj^iuph upon “ 'I'lic Pc>ti lulion ol .Men by the ( lod-^,” lidls Us that in thejoinl* 
ol 111. ilie text breaks olJ'abmptly in the middle Of wha! is only the S^th line in 

St.ti I.’-, sepulchre, the cause of tins Ikm’ul; that the sciibc". had no unne space left. 'I'hey 
liad mIomi .advant5<je of bavins^ this sinail innci chamber to utilise it for lids inOhohupcal 
book, cojtyinp it from the verNitin in Seti's tomb, and eonmuMiccd by workini^ in llie 
laipe fienie of the celestial cow on the wall iacino the eiili.inee, llien lie^an to wiite llic 
text slaiiino from the np;hl of the door wiihont measuring InAv nuicli wall sp.ice lin y h.nl 
in ihi.s .smaller chamber ; wlien thoTeaelied line 2<>, the cow pielnre stopped the ariisl. 
Meanwldli, however, anotlier diauehtMiian had bej^un frtnn the other side of llic lii;iiie 
eopyii e, the same text, as in a similar )»]aee in Seli K, and very soon he was stc'pped by w ant 
of room, “ but it was c.if small im]H)rlunce to them so lou^ a.s the wall.s were covered.” 
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the Hellenic race beiMi more clearly and concisely sum- 
marised than in a paper by Processor Percy Gardner. "' He 
proves that iht; many ndiefs showint^ a holding;' a ciip 

or patera and pomet;r.anate, are representations of the hero 

I 

of the tomb, who holds the cup or patera to rc*.ceive the; 
sejjulchral wine, or fooil, or incense, lt;achins:^ not only tliat 
regular offerinj^s to the d(,'ad were considered a sacrt;d duty, 
l)ut that such <;jifts were thoui^ht worthy of being repre- 
sented in a relief adorning the tomb of departed worthies. 

"Phis worship of the dead does not appear so often in 
Greek literatma*, though JVofessor (iardner gives instances 
<.f it from somt'. Greek plays, and (;s]>ecially refers to tiu; 
artistic reprtisentations of the matter afforded by the. illus- 
trations of votive, offerings brought to the tombs, so con- 
tinually found xjpon the beautiful white Iccyi/iif be.cause 
<ireek literature n^presented the Grec^k mind at its l.ist and 
greatest developinxMit. where.as these tomb blasts and offer- 
ings were the survival of the' anthroixomorphie practices of 
archaic times. J 'Phe llu.-or)' that the defunct lived in his 

I 

tomb as he had done when alive, and thereibre n.-quired 
food and armour, ornaments, and in the. case of childrtai, 
toys such as delighted thtan when here;, I’oj-iued a part of 
the concejJts of .'\ryan as of Pgyjxtian thought, - and the 
logical carrying out of such views lexl to most iuteia-sting 
parallels betwt:en the funeral ceremonies of the two pe.o[)les. 

I'or instance, in some of the earliest ( irttek grava^s, such 
as the so-called 'Prxnsury of Atreus, at Myki-n;e, or the 
Orchornenos buililing, there are inner chambers for the pre- 
servation of the de.ad, and an outer one which the visit<.)rs 
to the tomb could enter, which latter probably contaimul 
the stqjulchral ofb-r'ngs dt;[.>osited for tht; c‘(|uipment or 

* “A scpulchrLil rt-lief fn nil 'I'nrgiUuin,” in the “Joiiinal (if Ifi-llenir Studie.s/’ iSS^. 

j Pot tier, L/rythis /Umn s .lutitjudy 1884. 

X. “ Primitive nnd jiiili iarch.il elements of rcli^jinn still e.\isleil bin they were thrust into 
the backj^rouml. TJiu.s a ^lanee at .\thenian .sepiilehial nionuiiieiit.s a.ssure.s us worship of 
the (lead ditniot. occupy anionf^ ilie elite of (Ireece the .same space in men’s minds which 
at an earlier time it had held and which it still held in the more conservative districts. 
At a lower level than lh.it r>f poetry, in the laws and llie customs, especially burial ones, w-e 
lind ample proof of the tenacity with whicli they chiii},^ to tljc belief that the de:i<l <Iesircd 
offerinj;.s t>f food and incense and were willinj^ in return to afford protection anil aid.” 
Prof, (iardner, /or. cit. 
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relaxation of the (h-partc-cl. 'Fhe followinj^ quotation from 
Mr. Percy Gardner well clearly show how verj' Kg) ptian 
some tjt the (ireek customs were:'" 

“ It IS well known with what care the early (jreeks pro- 
vided in the.chamhei* in which they placed *a corpse all that 
was n<:r(“ssary for its comfort, I had ;j.lmost said* its life. 
Wine, and food of various kinds were there laid up in a 
little store, a lamp provided full of oil, freciuently even kejjt 
burning' to relievi! the darkness, and around were strewn 
the clotlu's anil the armour in whicii ihV. dead hero had 
<leiighted, .sometimes even by a refined realism a whetstone 
to sharpen the edge of sword or spear in case thity grew 
lihyit w'ith use. 'J'he horse; of a w;irrior was .somctinu;s 
slain .ind buried with him, that he might not in another 
world endure the indignity of h.iving to walk. Even in 
Homeric days the custom survivial of slaying at a warrior’s 
torn! I liostile captiv(;s to lie his slaves hereafte.r. After the 
fall of I'roy captiv<;s were distributed among' the; chiefs, but 
it was not thought right to deprive the dead Achilk;s of his 
sh.ire. ami Poly.xena w'as offerqu at his* tomb. According 
to the the.ory of M. R;iyet the terra-cottas so common in 
some tir<;ek tombs are the substitutes of thest; living victims, 
jilaced in the grave of one who would in his future life n;- 
Huin; servants and companions. And the care for the dead 
dill not by any means cease at buri;d. They had to be 
constantly tended thereafter, their bones presi'.rv'^ed from 
viohmee, their tombs from spoliation, and at certain seasons 
food anil drink had to bi; brought them and left in the tomb 
for their u.se. Even this .sometimes ilid not satisfy their 
friend.s. riiere is in the British Mu.seum a sarcophagus in 
w'hich .1 hole has been cut to allow fooi] to pass to the occu- 
pant, and Mr. | now Sir Charles] Newton suggests the small 
apertures to Lycian tombs were made with the same view. 
If a body was left unburied, or if its tomb vyere not from 


In a loinb froni .ihe Kimmcriair 15ospun>s, the relic.s of which arc in the Now Museum 
at Oxford, the warrior’s dog and liorsc were l>oih liurRMl. ’I'he similarity to the Usltahii 
noed.s no comment. Cf. Pettier, V'l'rres Cifitts, p. . 48 , tor CJreck and Kgyptian ideas 
as to enjoyments of the departed. 
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to time supplied with food and drink, the j^host in- 
habiting^ such body became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and nt;ith(;r had petace itself nor allowed th(* sur- 
vivors peace.” 

It has bi-en mentioned that sometimes in the reliefs the 
hero holds a jj(Mnt\yranate. I'he inference from this is im- 
j>ortant, for it slu>ws that the food offering's were intended 
not only for tin; shade in the tomb, but were, imagined by 
som(.‘ subtle transformation to be transntitted to the shade 
in llad{;s, Cora* att; of the pomegranate there, and it is the 
charactJ-ristic food of its shades, and is brought b)' wor- 
shippers, as w<;re also fowls and eggs, all archaic symljols of 
tin; life* beyond the grave. 

“ d'he l.)elief in the continued need felt by the dead to be 
sui)plied by the living was so deep Christianity did not 
wholly abolish it. A couple of passages from Lucian 
fLuct. 9 I . . . servt; to show the ancient feeling.” 

A curious coincidcmce with Kgypt is the fact that from 
these reliefs showing not the wdtole figure of a horst;, but 
only his head [jlaced in a. kind of frame, it is inferred that 
the Gre(;k shade;, like his brother on tin; Nik;, bt;ing easily 
satisfied, had in many cases to content himself with a votive 
tablet represi;nting only part of the sU;ed he; was anxious 
to pe:).s.sess. Just as it is in .some; cases difficult te) decide 
whether the; Lgy[)tian offerings art; for the; A'a shaele in the 
tomb or the AVr spirit in the; nether world, so is it hard to 
define in the case of these Greek reliefs whether the; de'ceased 
is banejueting in the tomb or in Hade;s. 'I’he frt;ejuent pre;- 
•scnce of a snake tends to the; former view, whe;rt;as the horse 
and dog appearing indicate the lilysian fields. Profcs.sor 
Gardner does not think the question can be. settle;d, for the 
Greeks were not clear upon it. “ 'The primitive theejry was 
that the defunct lived in the family teomb, hence; the; storing 
of food and drink there, armour anel vestments, and a 
lighted /lim[.t to dispel the darkness. But, though thesi; 
customs survive;el legally to late times, the ide.*as giving them 
birth passe el away. A realm of Hades, Llysium, l.slands- 
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of-lhc-blest, vv(!re imaj^ined ; the soul was supposetd to follow 
the scaiiiijL^ sun, or to pass to lower parts of the earth.”"' 

Sonu*tiin(!S the reliefs show th<‘ dttceastul wearing the- 
inodius, a mark of Sera[)is ; in this cast! the defunct, like 
tilt* ligyptuKi, has bect)me idtmtified with Stuapis, the late 
form of Osiris, and lakes on himself the character ol the. 
dt.‘ily. J'hat th(! personage is not the deity hiinsttlf is 
prevt^tl by the accompanying text identifying him with the 
ht:ro of the tomb. Oflerings were made not only to delunct 
lhgy))tians but to their gods, and so also in C'iret:ce, as at 
the /rr/is/crjtiti tA the Romans. With the f irt^eks, however, 
the)' were generally given to gods such as the Dioscuri and 
Dionysus who had l)een mortals, just as C.)siris had been. 
Professor Ciardner gives an inl(!resting account of a reliel 
showing a priest and his wife offering a banciuet (OtoAvin) to 
Dioiij'sus who comes U) the feast. 'Phe presence of a snake 
among the compan)' shows the meal is imagined to take 
[ilace. in I lades, whcaa* the pruisi, who had often laid the 
deity’s lianciuet in sacred vvorshijj, ora.j a Dionysiac artist,' 
now entertains th<‘ god in the ni^ilm of the shades. 

I'he most cc^lebrated lygyptiaii theological work, becausf' 
it was iht! first to hv. recognised as such, and is the one most 
frecpjenlly found u|)on papyri, is called “ 'Fhc! Bojok of th(‘ 
Dead,”^ a title! that is somewhat of a misnomer, b<!causc 
a|>pan!nlly arrogating to itsc!lf an a[)pellation properly aj3> 
p<‘rtaining to\se,vc!ral known ligyptian books, and th(!refore 
it would preferably be named ‘'A Hook for the Dead.” 

Probably not far short of a thousand copies of this ancient 

Achilles dwell in tlu- he was also to he ftjund at his 

when Ale.\an«ler went In worshit) him, and though A gam cm non \s soul wcnl t<* lladc'-. 
lilectra calls his name at his burial place. 

t Masj^ern tell.-, us that it was ilesiiiuMi to in.struct the soul in that which would heCa!! 
i' after <leatJi, and is a collection oi pi'a>vis and incantations, w’hich while foretclliii • to 
him hy their ohjeAs what would have In he pa.sseil through also hy their efficacy seemeti 
him against ih ■ dangers feareil and assuidl him the blessings desired. Ar /,/; n'itt v 
t'adcl ]>ul)lished the lirst facsimile in liios, under the title, Ct>A/t' /ii^unt- 

troHi'i a Thciu\s mt tomhrau ./f*y A’eA. The rnnee of Wales’*? papyru- is a 
moiety of one of these, the other half being in the I.ouvie. Some of these papyri an- ir. 
the Demntic script, and though therefore of comparati\ely late date afford such a ccitain 
means of comparison between sentence.'- airc.idy familiar in their hierogl) |.diic or bieralir 
h»iiiis as to be invaluable for the stud> of I)emi>lic writing. 
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work are to be found amon<^ the papyri in European 
museums, in addition to some hundreds in Kj>yptian home 
collections, and durityt^ the last ten years, since the discovery 
by tin; Arabs t)f the sc;crc;t crypt at I ^eil-el-liahari, a suc- 
cession of most magnitic<;nt specimen's havt; be-en obtained, 
irKie(;d ' only four -copies remained to be rescued by 1 )r. 
Emil Brugsch when the hoard of the Eellahin was discovered 
by th<; Egyptian Government. Rtxentlyan immense addi- 
tic»n to «jur colUrctitjiis, amounting to over fifty copies, h.is 
been found by M. Grebaut in the oth(;r cache of Amenide 
-Mummies at d'hebes, and is now deposited at Boulak. It 
must be remembere.d that, in addition to the papyri, its 
chapt<;rs are inscribed upon hundrt;ds of mummy cas<;s,and 
toml)s and innumerable tunerary objects scattered^ in ev(‘ry 
museum. 

Upon no literary legacy of ancient Egypt has more 
.issiduous attention been bestowed by sananls than uj>on 
this remarkable work,* and yet .so vast is the subject, and 
so difficult in the present state of i'-gyptokigical .scienci; is it 
to master its contents, that the translators who havr; hith<.;rto 
attempted the task admit their labours to be but tentativ*;. 
This arises not only fr<jm imperfect knowl(;dge of the 
hieroglyphic writing, but from the mystical nature, of the 
text itself : still its meaning is gradually' being unravelletl, 
and will ultimately be fully understood. 

It is to be regretted that during the first stage of research 
the typical e-xemplar selected was the copy known as the 

Lcp.sius : Arl/rsft: Textv dry 'J'odtrnhwh : '/odfrttltirn dcr , 1S.42. 

I)c : A'/z/dt sur h: /\ilztr/ /'iiNrrairc drs Aj/<irns Ki^yptirns : Rifitci Zw/z/rzit/yr . f/ 

(nifiin JIirratiqur (Von ilammcr had a.> early ns 1S22 piihlisheil a hieratic copy ai 
A’ienna). Uruj^sch : J'>as TodtenbutZi d^y Altrn Atyvffer: Rtlii^iofiuudMviZirlodirdiy 
Alt'u Ac^^y/drr. Guteyesse ; Riittcl Finivyaire Ad^yptirn^ Cha]>itre 54 1 . eft' 1 m re : 
J\ipyrtts Ztitih itire dc Soitiinrs^ an<l f rs Vr/ix d'/Zorns in I lie Ztf/tdrs ZCi^ypto!o\^i>'fie^. 
rierret : Zr fd^yre dcs A/oyZs, traduit d'aptrs Ze Papynts dr Z'nyZn ; Z\ipyrn}, dr Xrf>- 
Qurd : Z,r Z\iittJiron Zy^yplitfff, Liehlein : Indrx dc toit.\ As AZiy/M dans U A/Vvv dr^ 
iMorZs. Kevilloiit : RitnrZ Aitnrraiir de /^amo/dZi. (Tlii.s is a copy in Demotic wrilinj;, 
and therefore much interest, paUco^raphically speakinj^.) O. von Lcmm : /A^^ 

RUuaZlntrh -drs A'nitziondinsie^. Plcytc : CZiapitrrs SnppZi fntjd(i/y\s dn Z.hji'c dr ^ AZiyrt^. 
Kenouf: “ Kj^yplian Mythology,” in Trans, Soc. Bih. Arch., vol. vit. ; “ 'flie Myth tjf 
Osiris Unnefer/’ 1886; “facsimile of the Papyru?, of Ani.” This is probably 
the most elegant copy of the Kitual extant, both for its script and the accompany ini; 
vignettes. Navi lie : IZas AcgyptZscZie TodtcnhitcZi dcr j8’' /ds zitr 20“ /djwsZ/c, 2 vol.s, 
lolio, Berlin, 1886. 
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'Furin papyrus, whose only claim to consideration was its 
le.nijth, for it was an unfprtunatc manuscript to choc)se 
lutcause containing^ a recension of a comparatively late 
epoch, and incjluding many defective rt;adings. 'I'hese 
c'rrors can be traced’ to the; fact that it must have been 
written from ii hieratic copy, and the njistakes must have 
arisen from the scribe transposing the signs into their fellow 
hien)glyphs. b'or the errors occur only in those signs 
which in hieratic art; so similar as to easily be confused with 
each other. It is this text upon which are ba.sed the trans- 
lations by Dr. liirch and M. I’ierret. 

(.)f the. older vc^rsion, that is to say, of the texts furnished 
by ipapyri or monuments dating from the dynastii;s preced- 
ing the riK'.ban Pharaohs. 1 )r. Pepsins has attempted a 
translation, whilst for the; golden age of Theban monarchs 
M. Navilh;, under the auspices of theCierman Governm<;nt, 
has collated and i>ublishetl all the bt;st copies and every 
known variant. Pinally, Dr. Pleyte of Leyden has [)ub- 
lished many important papyri containing the so-calh;d later 
chajjters. But of (;ach of the.se, three periods, which may 
be termed res]K;ctively, that pr<;ceding the i.Sth dynasty, 
that of the i 8th and succi;eding Theban dynasties, and that 
' if subsequent times, only the central era, that treated of by 
\l. Naville, can be .said to be adequaudy made known to us. 

Before examining in dt;tail the contents of the “ Book of 
the Idead ’ ’ it Avill be retjuisitt;, in order to elucidate the mean- 
ing in its chapters, to explain briefly the PIgyptian conceptions 
of cosmogony. 'Phis is the more necessary because the 
Book contains references to rival systems which were held 
at various tintes, if not also contemporaneously, by the 
priestly and learned classes. All w'erp agreed that in'thi; 
beginning there was a time when there were neither heavens 
nor earth, neither men nor deities, and no death.* The 
only existing things were the Nu, or prinjaival watitry 
chaos, t and Turn, the father of the Gods who dwelt there 

Pyramid text <.»t iVpi I. Kcciieil dcs Travaux, vol. S, ji. 104. 

T J»ci<».sus. -^iy^hfrOtu rofrui/ (TKoror tctti vdiop fJvai. Tcmi)US ali< [iiando 

fiat, iiKiuil, (|uo runcla lenehra' ct atjua erant. 
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in. "'' Passing over the cr<;ation of the Gods to that of the 
t;arth. this was always spoken of as the act of the God 
Shou,'' who lifted up the waters above the, earth in which 
the stars (and the solar barque) were supposed to float, and 
the Atlas-might of his arms held the firmament' erect, d'his 
act once accomplished, however, the descriptions as to how 
the firmamcmt was maintained in position diverge and these 
differences will be duly explained as we proceed. 

One account (jind that a most frequent cjne ) tells us that 
upon the firmament being thus elevated above the earth tlie 
four gods of the cardinal points hastened to take up their 
jiositions at the corners of the world that they might sup- 
port the heavens upon the points of their sceptnts.;}; 'I'his 

^ N.ivillc, Hool; of llie Dead, cli. 17, lines 3-4. 

t I’aintinjjjs and ininialiirc iinaf^es sliow two stai^es in tliis act of Shr>ii. At lir-d lie is 
on his knees painfully raisin« the ina.s.'. of waters, then he stands erect, his artns e.\lcn<led 
above his head .siistaininj; the sky without apparent eiTort, A text in the hymn to Ka 
Uarniachis, who in accordance with the synthetic <loctrinc of a later epoch assimilated t<» 
himself the persona of Slum : “ Tu as edar^i la lerre a 1 'ecarl.emciit do te.s enjainbetrs ; lu 
a> eleve le c:iel a lU longueur de Ics liias." Masperf>, T.f /.i 7 >rt iU's Claris ^ :»7o. 

'I*he J»ahyloni«an creation lej,;cnd .says : “ At that lime tlie heaven had not announced 01 
eaith beneath reooitled a name.,' I’lic unoiiened deep was their ^eiuaalor. d'he chatjs of 
the sea (Munnnu Tiamat) wa^ the mother of them all.” 

The ino.st reccMil tlescriplioii ol i.tjyptian cosino^oiiie legends of the creation of the 
heavens and earth i^ j^ivcn 1 )\ Ma.spoto in i'l osiwiiniy »>f the Society t»f liil.ilical 
..^rclaeolojry, for June, iMgo, whete he tells us as hdlows : ]^a lei^^i nde cosmocjonifpie 

pre-sentait la separation du ciel ei de la leric comine un acie de viojenctscxerce jjai Shon 
stir Seh et A'o.uit. L’histoire fabvilcu.-.c inteiprela la hk’ende et latrailuisil <lo rat;f.>r> inoins 
hrutale. Shou y devinl un lil.s verlueux cpii consacra .son tenijis et st:s force.s a ])orter 
Nouil i)our remlre service a son jjeie. Nouit, de -son cou-, esl un enfant bien eleve, jju’il 
n*est point necessaire ile rudoyer j^our lui ciiseij;ner ses devoirs ; elle consent di: l>oiine 
jj^race a rptitter mm mari pour mettre .son aieul Ka,,j Tabri de toiicc aUa(|ue. La .Majestc 
de Nou dit, ‘ bits Sln.iU, ai^is pour ton pere J\a, sclon ses coininandement.s, et toi, tillc 
No\iit, place le sur ton dos el tiensde suspendu au-dessu.s ile la lerre.* Nouil dit, ‘ \\l 
comment cela, inon pere N^oii Ainsi parla Nouit cl ellc til cc c|ue Non lui ordonnait, 
elle se Iransforma en vache et plntj’a la Majesle tie Ka .'^ur sem do.s.” 

Ka then goes through some mythological acts ujion the earth inclmliiig an ordinance 
prohibiting human sacrifices ; then — “ II remontc sur la vache, Olle-ci .se Icve. 
.s’arcboiite .sur .ses (piatre jambes, comme sur autant de pilieis ; .son ventre, aIloiig«.' 
connne itn plafond aii-dessus flp la lerre, forme le ciel, Nouil, Iransportee soudain a line 
hauteur inaccoutunnv, prit peur, el cria au .sccoiirs vers Non. * Donno-moi, par grace, 
des elais pom me .suulenir.' t'e fut le commencement de& <iieux-etai.s, lt,*s dieiix des (piatre 
]Kiinls cardinaux, on plutbt des quatre mai.sons dii monde. Ils vinrent se placer chaenn 
aupres d’une des jambes de la vache iju'ils assurerent de leur mains el pres de laquellc ils 
ne ces.serent plus dt luoiitcr bojine garde. Ra <lil, " Mon fils .Shou, place-loi .sous ina fllle 
Nouil, et, veillant jiour inoi .sur ces etais-ci et .sur ces elais-la cpii .sonl dans le crepuscule, 
aies la au-dessus <ie la tetc et sois son pa.stcur.’ Shoii obeit, vint se ranger .sons le ventre 
de Nouil, les br.is leves ; l;i dce.s.se reprit courage, et le inondc, pourvu dii ciel <pii lui 
avail manc]ue juscpi’alors, rei;ul la forme que nous lui connai.sson.s.” 

+ See the Pyramid text of Unas, 1 . 474, and Tela, 1 . 232 and 233. Maspero points out 
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myth must have; bcun of great antitjuity, lor M. Maspero 
shows that in primitive times the four supports that k<tep up 
the upper world, presumably when the four deities neialeal 
rest, wore. mereK the forked branches of trees, as w(;re thi? 
corner pill.ys f)f the earliest I.*'g3'ptian f/ous<-s, ami lh{;\ 
w<;re in constant fear lest b)' some misfortune v)iu; or more 
ol the angle props should give waj'^, ami thus the sk\' be; 
precipitated upon the earth. In analogy with these concepts 
the words indicative; of tempests or torrenti.al rains havt; lor 
d(.-terminatives the sign for the sky detaChi'd Irom its sup- 
ports, and consequently falling. 

Childish as tht;se ideas appear, the.y art; far surpassed by 
the anthropomorjdiic nature of the manner in which tht; act 
of Shot! is described. According to sonu; texts and in- 
numerable pictures leaving no doubt as to their precise 
me.aning. the sky was in the figure, of a goddess, who at 
night stretched herself prostrate upon the form of h<;r 
si)t.)use Seb (the (;arth). Each morning knet;Jing and then 
standing near the .sacred north(;rn gate of the nocturnal 
world* ShoLi (as at the creation of fhe’world) slowly liftf;d 
up the bodv" of Nut the sky godd(;ss, whose h(‘ad and 
shouklers w(;re to the we.st, until only her hands and feet 
rested upon the earth, which four memliers thus usurp the 
place of the quadruple gods of the cardinal point’s with their 
sceptres, or the four tree-trunks. riu; lx)dy of N ut being 
thiN raised ’to the lull hj-ight by th<; twe.lfth hour ol night, 
the moment of dawn was reached, and the godiless gave 
birth to the sun,+ which, starting from hi;r wmb,t traversed 

thill t wo of i)ic .sceptre pillars arc illustrale<l on many funeral stel.e lo the rii^ht aiul left 
of the tahleau. Ihjok of ihc I)ca<l. lul. TS'aville, ch. 17, 1 . 26 ami 27, pinto 28. Tho 
weight accoriling lo .some Egyptian le.xts was tho greater beonnsc in tiioir view .sU)' 
was double, the lower one being tho bod of tho ccIcsIiaI waters, tho upper one coloring 
tho universe like a roof. To indicate thi.s double lirmaiuonl -01110 tablouus show l'\ > 
figures of Nut cAic above the other. 

Maspero. Lu 153. 

■J* “The .sun is thus the .son of Sob and Nut, the earth and heaven, ino he may al.so i c 
considered mythologically as either the jiarenl or the son*r)f anolliVr .sun, for “Horns” 
<the rising .sun) ‘*is the .son of Ka (the noonday sun) and of 0>iris (the setting .sun) 
“ whilst he is .still more the father of Ka *' (the ilaily sun), “ so Ra is iMllctl the father of 
Osiris ami the two gods are often identified. All contradictions disappear when each 
myth is understood, and when we know that a god is the sun we necti not be surprised or 
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her body until reaching her mouth it vanished again at sun- 
set.* During the night the goddess again descended to the 
embrace of the earthly Seb, was lifted up again by Sliou, 
irivinti birth to the sun once more. The'meanin}^ of this 
myth is plain as tersely put by Mr. Le Page Renouf ; 
“ it signifies that heaven and earth are confused together in 
the, darkness, and that Sun-light parts them and exhibits 
heaven high eibove the earth. Another name of Sun-light 
is An-heru : Difter-up of heaven.” 

riKf pictures bi this ev'ent delineate the goddess having 
her body appropriately adorned with stars with Shou sup- 
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porting her arched figure and Seb lying at his feet. Another 
form of the myth gave the skj’ the figure of a cow, whost; 
four l<\gs fulfilled the office of pillars. 'Phis cosmic cow 
gave daily birth to tht; solar calf. ! which, as it augmented 
in splendour during the six hours succeeding morn, bc;came 
the 1 leliopolitan Bull, Mnevis, or the Memphiiic bull .\pis. 


shockt^d a.t findinj; him called the husband of bis mother.*’ .Xj^.ain, “ IIoru.s is tlic son of 
a father who was put lt> death by Ids bi oilier. The father is j^lorioiibly avcnj^etl by the 
victory of IIoru.s ovt;r liis adversaiics and lie succeeds to his fatlu, r’s throne. What is the 
solutifin t)f this riddle? Simply the Homs victory is that of lij^hl <ivcr idj^ht and dai 
nc.ss pSet and Ids coni])anions) which had con<|iu:icil Osiiis tJie prcccdinj^ day's .''tin. 
Day and nij^ht arc brothers, cidltlren of the sky.” 

Sec J’yraiidd text ol Tela, lines Ji-35. 

"i* According; to the 109 Chap, of the lk><>k the Dead the calf shown there in the 
vi^nett<‘ picture at the top of the papyrus is tlie ri-sirifr sun, his mother is heaven under 
the name of Secha-I loru, the Milcli-cow. Renouf, “ '1 he .\id Papyrus,” p. lo. 
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then the Osiris bull who died at sunset to be reborn Ilorus 
once more next day. 

I o revert to the world-creating act of Shou, upon the 
first day when^ he lifted up the firmament, the earth was 
supposcxl to* have strtilched itself out btaurath his feet like a 
long llat labl(!. the longer axis being ntjuth to south'. 

In process of time, the myths of tlur firmament being 
held in ptisition by jirop-s,* or the sceptres of deities, or 
being in the form of a female; or an animal, gave way to the 
somewhat more rational explanation that the world being 
surrounded by high mountain.s, four peaks of great altitude; 
at the; corners supported tin; sky which was r(;prescnted 
soon;times flat but mo.stly .slightly cemvex. Ihese lo fty 
summits were supposed to be at the cardinal points, that to 
the south was named . tpei, to the east JJahhn, that to the 
west Maun, but the; title of the northern peak is as yet un- 
known. These thiare names signify respcctiv<;ly " the. houst; 
ol the world, ’’ “ the mount of birth, " and the “ mountain 
of life;. ’ 'fhe eastern and we.stern pjL:aks may be identified 
with w(;ll known jieaks to the j[::ast and west of the Nile 
vail<;y. In course of time as the; Kgyptian people increased 
in power and their travellers or spies cros.sed the isthmus of 
Siu;/., or the mighty Pharaohs led their legions far into 
Asia it could not lx; dissembled that the earth was wider 
than the most distant range visible from tlx; Nile. It became 
therefore necc;s.sary to .shift Hakhu.or the eastern peak, further 
to th(; east, and this was done. It was merely said to b(; on 
the verge of the orient without the {;xact spot being 
sp(;citied, but its height was given as 2,250 ieet, and it 
po.ssessetl an enormous guardian .sei'pent. Here in the 
mountain was a gigantic gate, when; d'um, Seb(;k, 'and 
llathor awaitt;d the sun’s coming, with a towering sycamort' 

* "rhese 4 pillars were syinbolisetl by the emblem of t-labilily ihe lovirfoM 'Tat. ’’ 'riicrc 
were huwever other reasons for as.signing a special myslical meanmy to the number I our. 
At Mcntics (u)(l was worshij^ied as a four*he:ulefl ram, at Herinopolis as four couple^' of 
Al .les. These rams ami braces of .{V])es T^efebure tells us were the h our elements, the 
h ire or Ka, Water or t >»iri.s, l£arth or Seb, Air or Shu. At llermt>p«>lis the mate ami 
rcmale Ape couples w'cre respectively 'Watei (or huniitiiiy) ami inalter — Time ami M*»ve 
ment - Obscurity and Space -Kejiose and huriia. These resemble the j.peat doulilc-? of 
Hegel — Matter and Movemeiil — Space and inertia. 
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on each side whose loliaqjt; was of emeralds and precious 
stones. Beside one tree; was a lake and alongside the other 
a river, the former containing i,ooo geese, whilst the number 
in the river is not given. , 

d'hc; wt'.stern peak, or Alanu, was not so lofty as Bakhu, but 
it had its guardian serpent (Sittisou), 65 mbits long. It never 
uj)pears, as Kgyptian geographical knowledge increased, to 
hav(,* b(ien transported further to the west, for the journcyings 
of the 1 ’Egyptians in the desert newer [itmetrated far beyond 
the Libyan chain. It is often depictJul in the vignette of one 
of the last chapters of the Book of the 1 )ead, showing a 
steep mountain covered with sand, having at its foot the 
crocodile goddess Thoueris. Growing upon the hill are 
lotus [slants representing th{* mists of evening, and through 
a cleft in the mountain the head of cow-headed Hathor may 
be seen. Sometimes, however, the figure of a headless 
female is substituted, with long arms, waiting to take the 
setting sun. * According to the priests of Abydos the sun 
entered the mountain by a gorge, according to otht'.r schools 
by a gate similar to the gate of Bakhu. The title of the 
western gate was i’ort.d of the Passages. Pictures of this 
sunset drama would often rc'.present the orb of day sailing 
in his barque, and a specially fine illustration may be found 
in a papyrus belonging to Minutoli, which cannot at j)resent 
be traced, showing that tht; greater portion of the solar boat 
has disappeare;d in the mountain, the high stern alone 
remaining with Isis find Nt;phthys standing thereon taking a 
last look at the earth they were leaving. 

Side by sid<‘, with these view's of the Cosmos were two 
othta's ; one that the earth was surrounded by the ocean, 
in some far distant region of which were the isles of the 
blest, thi'. paradi.se of departed spirits. Under the early 
dynasties, especially at Memphis, this myth was widely 
accepted. 7'he defunct embarked upon the sacred 
“dahabeah,” and usurping the part of pilot, steered straight 
for the “ field of offerings,” or cruised about for pleasure in 
the “ e.xccdlent Amenti.” 
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TJie other theory was that instead of the sun merely 
passing through a gorge .between the mountain p(.‘aks at 
sunset into a land beyond, where th(i dc\'ul dwelt, it dis- 
appeared into a cavern in the western hills which was con- 
nected by ’subterranean passages with large v'^aulted halls 
ami lung galleries, these corridors, chambers and ‘passages 
leading round to the north and then to the east, the sun 
emerged once: more from tht'ir exit on the east. 

U])on the view that the firmament was upheltl by Shou, 
or the carelinal point gods, or suiiported itself on the; arms 
and legs of Nut or the legs of tht; sacred cow, or the 
tpiadrigile mountain tops, it is evic,K:nt that the sun, after 
IcMving the world in the t;vening, must have mounted up 
over iht: edge of the firmament, and passed from west to 
east above, it in order to reappear in the morning, and con- 
sequently the world of the spirits who were associated with 
the nocturnal sun was, while the.se myths received credence, 
above tne sky. 

In later times, the sun was said to elVect his journey in a 
somi'.what more .scientific manner. Having passed out of 
sight behind the mountain of Manu by means of the gate of 
the pas.sages, or Rosta, the solar barque continued its travels 
not in a straight line westward but turned towards the north, 
journc'ving along a valley parallel with Hgypt but concealed 
frtnn it by the wesUtrn mountains. This mythical valley 
was the counterpart of ‘that of the Nile, and like it was 
divided from e.nd to end by a river., the Ouranos. 'The 
valley must at some part of its course have turned .sharjjly 
to the east, for it had to conduct the sun again to the 
ea.sit;rn gate in the Mount of Bakhu.* 

I'he site of this eastwtird turn was, we arc told, the e.\- 
treme northern limit of this .solar course, and corresponded 
in point of time to the 6th hour of the night. It was also 
the |)lace where was the Cth of the tw.elve gates by which 
this nocturnal world ‘was divided, gates which must be 
passed through, for they were the only openings in walls 

^ /.i 7 >re i/c's Morts^ Naville’s edition, I’h. 17, 11, 23-28, plate 23 ; also plate 28. 
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which stretched across the valley from side to side. The 
whole itinerary of this journey is -given in “the Book of the 
13ead ” repeated with modification in the “Book of the 
'riiat,” and other works, and from a comparison of the 
various vc.-rsions most interesting details as to the Kgyptian 
conceptions of this valley where departed spirits dwell arc' 
to lie obtained. ''' 

It was wliilst in the 6th division, before passing the 
northern gate, wliich was of extreme importance becau.se; it 
led into the Iilysian fields, that the Judgement-hall wa.s 
sitii.'ited where Osiris dc;cidcd the fate; of gods and men. 
I'o obtain acquittal the_; .spirit nee;de;d to furnish him.se;lf 
with letters of credit, or a passport in the shape of a “ Bot;k 
of the: Dead," al.so to be; able; to truthfully re]K;at the nega- 
tive; confe.ssion, and then he might hope tei sue;cee;d. This 
gate is said to be situated at the very part of the universe 
where Shou stood when he lifted up the heavens above the; 
earth. Once threiugh this portal the proper domain of 
Osiris as the bene;fice'nt (iod was t;nte;refl upon, where; he 
wa.s lord of all, and nc' deiinons cejuld any longe;r cause 
fright. 'fhe; spirit could now nourisli itself upon the; 
sacrificial offerings which, having been pr<'se;nted by his 
mummy’s descendants upon the; e;arth to Osiris, the . goel 
shares with the Ba spirit in the othc'r world. 

It will have bee;n noticed that in describing the;se various 
cosmogonic le;genels but little; attehtion has be;e;n give;n to 
the; Osiris myth. 'I'his reticemce has not been unintentional, 
and the; rexison for it is that this mytli appears not to be 
founeleid upon physiexd phenomena, but to be; in the; first 
place a hero myth w’hich in cour.se; of time; be*came; amalga- 
mated with sejlar myth.s. There are many re;asons for 
belie;ving that the; eiriginal position of the Osirian Hlysian 
fields was no more; distant than the Nile Delta, which in 
prehistoric time;s was in process of formation. The descrip- 

1 1 i.s nut al .'^11 certain that the spirits were supposed U» remain there cuntinuoiisly ; 
the wish of a pious Kj.ryplian as set forth by innumerable texts was to journey through 
this other wt)rld with the sun, then lo come foith into this world by day, or to sail across 
the shy iluring tbe <lay in lln; baitiiie of the aiin. 
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tion of his |.)aradise as beino' int(^rst*ctcd by canals, lined by 
^ii^'antic plants, or consisthigf of prolific fields and ])asLiiraL;t!s 
clotted with lakes, ovc^r which blew the coolincj north wind, 
would of itself .^ng-tjest this, but In addition M. l.nuth points 
out that e-.^uonic in* the Delta district w^as calked ‘‘Sokhit 
lalou,” the bdysian fields. It w^as licu'c that the. body iA 
Osiris w^as carried, that llorus was born, that the stani- 
mytliical warriors, the Sheshu I lor, or followers of l lorus, 
o^athc;r(‘d to Iiis standard, and the wholes story of the cainjKU!L;‘n 
l>etwa*(ai llorus anil his knights and Set* is so intenninylt'i 1 
with the actual ^eof^raphy of ICj^ypt, and the refnaaices to 
documents said to have* ljitc*n written in the time* of tlie 
fcdlowers of Horns are. so circumstantial, that it appears 
almost ci^rtain that we an^ hi*re in ].)rt*sence of a romantic 
e*pic, foundcxl upon thi* history of some actual w'ar beawextn 
the inhabitants of b-gypt, and some invadt*rs who, in i>re- 
historic times, had coniiuered and settled in the Delta ; as 
in historic times thi^, Sli(!phc*rd Kings did imce more:. If 
this \'iew is sound, it is ljut nalura' that as a hero Osiris 
and his avengc:r son, llorus, b ting deified, became*, amalga- 
mated with the cosmic solar he:ro Ra, and his son Har- 
machis, and the struggle bctwc:e:n the: Kgyptians and thenr 
invaders, minglc'd with the conflict of light with the demons 
of darkness. Consec|ue!ntiy, the Deltaic Klysian ficdds would 
be: transferred to tlie either \ve:)rld where the; deifie;d Osiris, 
hav^ing become a deity, of the dead, now re;igne;d. d'his 
actually cDccurred, and the,; old concei>t of their situation 
lH;ing in the=; e:;xtre;me; north of Kgypt w’^as still adhe^re.d te.) 
by le^cating them at the exlreane north of the nether world, 
midway be;tw^ec;n Manu and Bakhu, in the division e^f the* 
twiilve*. re;gions into wdiich the sun passed wdien going 
thre)ugh the so-calle;d “sacred gate’' which led frejm llie 
6th to the* 7th hour in the night. 

This transference of the terrestial fields of lalou into 
celestial ones, or rathe.r into cis-mundahe fields, for the land 
of the Tuat, though sometimes, as will be se;en immediately, 
associated with positions in the heavens, was far more 
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generally spoken of as being merely that place in which the 
sun, when hidden from earth at night, continued his course 
— is no more remarkable than what occurred to the situation 
of the “ I’ortunate isles,” for M. Maspero* Ahows that these 
isles of the blest, which were the paradise of those Egyptians 
who adhered to the theory that the earth was encompassed 
by an ocean, in process of time became transferred into the 
bb'clds of lalou. Whether this arose because the similarity 
of the islands of the Delta, proiluced by the intersecting 
watercourse, and the lakes, to the clustered islets in the; sea 
caused tht;nt to be confounded together, or whether it was 
an astute step on the [>art of those believing in the Book of 
Tuat theory of the othe.r world to conciliate those who held 
to the doctrine of an encircling ocean by absorbing their 
fortunate isles into their rival paradise, is uncertain. 

There remains but one other series of myths which it is 
necessary to notice in order to understand allusions to it in 
the '* Book of the 1 )ead,” should any reader ilecide to pei'use 
that curious w'ork for himself, d'his is the series ref(;rring 
to the assignment of certain constellations to the different 
regions of the other world. 

It has been suggested that the original gardens of lalou 
were as near to Egypt as its own Delta ; whctlier that be 
so or not, it is certain that they were at one time carried so 
far away as the constellation Ursa Major (known to the. 
Egyptians as the Constellation of the Thigh * h' or 'the 
abodes of the blest ; those who had successfully passed 
the; judgement and w(;re to live eternally, — were, by an 
exeiuisite conception of the fitness of things placed among 
the never setting stars circling round the pole; which were 
considered to be immortal. The author of I)e /side et 
Osiridc told the: Greeks that the Egyptian priests held that 
whilst the; bodies of the: dt^ceased gods were upon e;arth, 

• Maspeio, Ixt-rji/c P I/istoi/r Ucs vol. I5» 278. 

t Ma.spcro thinks 'that when first projecteil beyond Ki;ypl they halted in Syria near 
Ilyblos. This connection of the Isis and Osiris myth with l^yblos, as mentioned by the 
pseudo- riutarch, derive.'^ additional interest from the allusion to it in the newl3^-disc(>\cfcd 
“ Apoloj^y of Aristides, ' and confirmations of the flrcek tra«litif)ns with reference to it have 
been fountl in the I'apyri i>y M. Kevillout. 
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their spirits were in heaven in the siinilitutle of stars, and 
the original texts tell ns of Isis being associated with Sothis. 
and Osiris with v)rion, a state.ment translated in the As/rono- 
viische Inschriflt ,! of Brugseh, where it is said of Isis, “ She 
shines in tlj(; sky as a ])rinc(;ss among stars, and j)rotects 
her brother (.)siris ” (Orion)"*' “ in his going in the firma- 
ment.” In tht; tomb of Seti I. the tableaus make these 
mj’thical (ixpressions mtjre simple. VV'e see by them the 
deities are not associated with thi^ stars themselves, but are 
imagined to reside in the h(.;avens and 'carry tin; stars as 
lamj)s. d hiis Isis-Sothis carries a fivtt liranch-star in her 
head dress, and Osiris a star at the ttip t)f his sceptre. At 
Denderah and elsewhere, where Isis is a cow, a star is 
[)laced between httr horns. 

The Pyramid texts show Osiris-( )rion, like his Oreek 
namesake to have- been a mighty hunter. 'I'he justified 
dead who become united to Osiris travelling with him by 
day as Ra. also pass to the sky to sojourn with. Osiris-Orion 
then*. Pe.jji’s pyramid tells us •' tlutir spirits arc; to be found 
in the sky among the; indestructil le sthrs:” Sometim(;s they 
are consc;<|u(:ntly idcmtified with stars in Orion, l>ut if assimi- 
latc;u with I lorus then thciv become one of the morninof 
stars. Pepi, when justilic'd, was to appear in the; h«.“a\ cais. 
Ills pyramid books'*' tell us, “ Phe; sister of this Pc;pi is 
Sothis, and Pepi is the morning star which is on' the boscjtn 
oP i-f ut. I'llou O Pepi grt this star which ai^pears in the 
east of the sky. Sec; Osiris c;omes tc.) thee as ( )rion. Theju 
livest therefore and thou contest with Orion from the east of 
the sky ; thou de.scendc;st with Orion to the west of heaven." 

As only a part of Kgypt was the sacred hc^me ctf Osiris 
so ctnly was a portion of the heavens, and the; pyramid 
scribes and others inform us that his rc;gion of the sk\' was 
to the nortH-east, and indeed they li.x upon the constellation, 

* lirui^scli, Jm^cnriflcn. p. 10 . X<». Ji, p. 'V.v ilic* tL-\l as lnliow.s . 

- I'lit* .Soul of O.'^iris is (loti with tht: he ri.sos eternally under ihe form id' I .iliou 

Ori<;n in the bosom of Nut, tlie godde-^s «>f tlie •'IvV.*' Cl. .h'.mf in/cr omh\ 

Sifjts 7'tlnl into Luna Alinorcs, 

t iVpi 1., in I\t\ ndii iity V(,»L v.. lines l7--.v 
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that of the. Great Hear.” Thentabouts also were the four 
sons of I loriis, anil th(^r<; chv< It the spirits who were followers 
of Osiris-Orion. 'There, where in the clear sky of ligypt 
shine tht* inminierabk*. stars of the Milky \Vay in one of its 
densest atj^reLiations, and where the glorious ;vspect of the 
stellar imix'erse is so apparent, were the abodes of the blest. 

Whether any of the constellations there renninded th(*m 
of th<f geography tjf the earthly Klysian lields we know 
not, but certainly their stellar duplicate was to be found 
somewheri; in the" north-eastern sky'. 

The above .short .summary of Kgyptian doctrim^s as to 
the future world forms, as has bc;en alrc.'ady stated, the 
minimum of introduction neces.sary to understand the 
mysterious chapters of th»; “Book of the 1 )ead ” ; for all 
these varied imaginations which undoubtedly were the 
product of centuries of speculatioji in various sacerdotal 
centres are comminglctl together, not to say jostling each 
othttr in this, anciettt work, so that as M. Masptiro has well 
said, the oth(;r world of the " book of tin; dead ” is a kind 
of " liiifer eclee/iifiic,' in which one linds the most conira- 
<lictory conc(;ptions united. At om; place sentences referring 
to the life after death, and merely being concerned with 
the tomb are fouin.1 jjrececU'd, or followed by others la;- 
garding the “ Isles of the blest,” (jr tin; “ bdysian rK;lds,” 
or the “ caverns of the sun,” or r(;lating to ;i home amitl 
the stars, or in the solar “ barcpie w'ith Ra,” or to the 1 hiaes 
or “ Amenti,” the ** Kher-neter ” land with its gates and its 
rivc;r counterpart ol the Nile. This perpetual conllict 
between irreconcileable ideas to be found in its chapters 
presents almost insuperable obstacles to any consecutive 
deseri])lion of its contents. 

As an instance of the; confusion arising from these various 
theories, the difh;rent ideas as to the manner in which the 
spirit passed from this w'orld to the ne.xt according to tin; 
ihf;ori<;s referred to as to where that world was placetl, are 


* 1 licrc wore seven < '.ods idoniilic-l with the .seven stars of Ursa Alajor. 1 Pictures oJ 

each of them .u o to be fuiintl in the Ani Papyrus, p. 9. 
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instructive. Those who thought the sky was su[)ported by 
th(" tour pillars perforce imagifujd either that the soul took 
th<i tonn of a bird, (human-headed) and constiquently could 
lly to the upper* world, or that it was furnishetl with a ladilcr 
to climb thert;. The belief that a human-headed bird"^ was 
the lorm taken by the .soul continued throughout all ages 
ot l']gyj)tian history, becausci this shape was a convenient 
one t(j enable the Jhi to carry out one of its most cherished 
objt.-cts, that of returning to I'-gypt to revisit the tomb or 
any part of tlte land, especially the holiest t('m])lc-s, if it 
u ishi;d. l>ut thti ne.ed for a ladder if th(; spirit took the 
human form was not ignored, and that it might not be found 
wanting a rudely mad(^ model was carehully pl.aced in 
the tontb. 


.SouKi h(nv(;ver believaal a sj)ecial ladder was nauly to 
hand m the west, others that each mummy must provide 
onr; lor himse.li. 'I'eta,.|; of tht; fourth dynasty, in his 
pyramid, says after he came to the west like Ua h(^ raised 
up the Uu.UU'.r, and the inhabitants of lijeayen reached down 
their hands to help him to climb.* 

1 he ladtler itself is sometimes .sacred to llathor, or iden- 
tified with her, and called “ daughten- of the .Vmenti,” “gift 
of Thoth.” Seb, Horns, Set, and Ra are also mentioned 
as gods who hold u[i the ladder anti assist asctmding spirits. 

( )n j-eaching the summit, the spirit found himself on the 
edge f)f a lake called the l*ike of the altar, and upon crossing 
it he came to the “ fieltl of offerings.” .which he was per- 

fMntc 17 of llic t'xcinpliir of t)R' “ of the Death ” The Ani papyrn.s eonl.iins an 

•- rej:nt*Nenl alj't>ii of llie Jui spirit :is a huinan-heaileil li.iwk vlo^iiinej ll.c nunnniy, as 

a vi:.;nelte to tlu* cliaiiter of “ leunitiiij; the stuii to tlu' de.ul liody.” 

r Snell a inoilel lias heen found in a NecroptiUs of Roman limi s at Ahhmin slu^v\ini; 
that tlii.>. iheojy of the latlder for the soul still hud adherenl.s t«» the Li.-nI tlays of M^ypiian 
leliiljioii. 

Ti'ta, lines 36 an«l 37 ; also lines 2«jii>, 201, ^\lu•re is the invoratitjij to the tro.U 

who biinjr the ladtler. f nas, lines 575 an<l 6 and f>ther le.xts, t.’onct ptions of ihi.s 
character were common in modiiwal and even in recent times. In a wtuk entiilctl ‘* l'he 
glories of ^lary,” by S. Alfonstj Idguori, revised by a <.'atht)J 5 c priest -( Dublin, 1S33), the 
lollowinj^ occurs ; “ It is related thixt llruthcr Deo once saw in a vision two latlders, one 
of them white ; at its to]) he saw the Virgin Mary. ! le .saw that some wlio twice aitempteil 
to ascciul the red ladder fell back. ^I’hey were then eshoited to ascend tlie w-hilc laddi r. 
'I'ho blessed Virgin stretched out Iter hand to them, and they securely ascended to 
jiaradise.” 
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mittccl to enter if he. was able to conciliate its guardian bull 
with 4 horns, and, wIkui there, to f(\ast upon the provisions 

given bv his n^latives on (/artli. 

. " . . , .V . 

Again the belit^vers in th(‘ world-encircjing Oc(^an, and 

its I"'ortunat(* Isles, pictun^xl the sjarit as ])assrag from this 
world, iik(i Hiawatha, in a skiff, t)r on a IkkiI which h(‘ 
coinmand^^. and modcjls are fr<*(]ucnt1 y fi')und in tombs, 
whilst the mention of the* “lake of the west” or the “most 
(iXfrellent lake of th(^ Avexst ’ is qnit(! common. 

\\ h(‘n tlu‘ “Anu^nti” camc^ to bt* r(;g*arded as numcrly a fac- 
simile* of lygA'pt, situaU‘d behind herw(‘stern liills,the dc*(:f^'lsexl 
could proca?ed there on foot. d'ht; s[K)t to be attaincal on 
the mountain of Mann was calked the “mouth of th(' cleft,’’ 
and was thci taurance^ to the fir^t hour of tlu^ night C)f th(* 
“ Iiook of the* 'ruat. ’ d'hith(.‘r, at sunset, the. souls of 
d(‘funct lygyptians hurried in crowds from all j.)arts of the, 
fatherland, and the \'ign(*ttes t(^ (:hapt(*r 117 of thc! “Book 
ol th(.* l)(.!ad‘ ” show them to us n.iarciiing with long walking- 
sticks, jdacing on<* f(.)ot upon the mountain slo[)(;, and coua- 
mencing the, asc(‘nt. Vo those who rt^gan.Utd ih<' tomlj as 
being the home of the s]>irit, it was a most im]>ortant (|lu\s- 
lion tliat the fun<*rary tdlca'ing prox isions should lx.! renditred 
at all fining ftxists ; cdther th(* walls of thet Iiinerary chapel, 
or the sides of th<^ sarcophagus, ha\(! th(! imitation ones 
fully r(4)r<.\sented upon tlu:m. Whether tlu.! surviving spirit 
was in the* bird form of th(* />a v:>r a “ shade,” or the /va 
cido/oii, he was al)l<! to go in and out, to take.! his si(*sta by 
day b(‘nc*ath the shade of the tree's in his garden, to breathe 
tlu! (ax>l (!V(ming' wind, to travel to any part of k-gypt or 
e\'en soar up to the sky, l)ut the “anchor of the soul ” was 
the miimmj* in the cavern in the* hillside, or the*, juastaba 
pit, and thitlu!r h(^ return<.!d."^ 

d'hese dissonant ideas dc^ not seem to have been c^)n- 

* “ ( )ii lf)'t fit* >’i.frrnyi‘r tic ft.*', tlls^manccs t-l tlV^sayer dc K*s trnrtcr cn t<*rl\ivanl 

lt"s mots t?t Ics ,(js |unir t:n e.xtiairc uii r^ciis 'nymbolif jiie dont l;i vague snblirnitc j^crinet 
de tout concilicr. li taut prendre la pen.see rgyjitieniic telle f|u’oilo est, avec ses oljscui ile.s 
ct sc.s absurdiU'. .sau.s I'm, trop heurtux si ks tcxte.s.nous peimcttenl do la sai.'^ir partout ct 
de la presicnter a nos contemporains dans tovile sa simplicile.” Masperu, ix iJi'rc Ucs 
Marts, 
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siclercxi as inc<)in[)at.iljlc, for a series of toml) paiatini^s or 
writing's may in one place j^icture or r(!rer to the* la<UU‘.r of 
ascent, in anotht r to the? hird-forin spirit, c.‘ls(^\vl^ert‘ assert 
that th(‘ sc.)iil (h\»(‘lls in the sepulchre, and yi*l in anotli(*r or 
even in tlu^ sarntt cliainhcT sliow the soul sc!at</d in the 
txardems of Ia1<.)U, or crossing' th(‘ laki! of th<' Altar, or 
sailing; in the* d<iily sky, or lu^cturnal one rowin-^ in the* 
o'all(.‘y of Ra Osiris. 

Ih'ecisetly so do the* papyrus “ l:)e)oks of the* derc'id ” r(*fle‘Ct 
the* e:ontusicm of e](K:trinf‘s in thear nume*rous foj'n/n/a\ all of 
which ha\’(' lor ol)je*ct the e'ontii^uitx' of the* spirit’s life and 
its 1 >re')te_*ction from torturini^ de^mons or annihilatiim, lor the 
means emj.)loye_*d and the* varie*t\' of iiu ant.uie)ns and the* 
rubrics statini^' lor whie.h <‘ach was efficacious sheiw thenn t(; 
have* orij^inate'd under the* various eliv<*r<^'(*nt conce*ptions as 
to the* el(!siiny of the* surviving* soul. 

Sejiiu* are inteaide.-el to insure the^ capability' of the A'a 
assimilatinj:;' ne^urishmemt from the* funerary’ oflerinc^s,'^ othe*rs 
to obraiii from the /hi a tithe.* of those;e>f|er(‘d to the* ejods ; 
sonv speak <»( journe'yain^s aboift this worlel and promise a 
ha^arty' vve‘I('ome at bl <*lie.)[)olis, se.une ^uarantea* the s[)irit a 
berth in the* Ijoat eif Ra, whilst others p;rant him a le*as(! in 
the* land of ( )siris. 

d'he*se^ ce)nce*ptions carrie*d out in the*ar minutest details 
widi^ l'.L;y4itian [irolixity , so that evmy peissible continL;(‘ii(:y 
was provide*d lor, furnisli the? Ljround for tin*, many ]>raye*rs 
anel /e/VAv/Zrc which as all the^ acti viii(.*-s of the se)u] are: ele*- 
scribc?d as beini; re'.jKztitions of the: physical ne*cessitie*s cd' the? 
be.)d\- wc’re* re.:e[uisite to ae'cord it, not nie*re.?l\' the* ri; 4 ;lu to 
“go in and out” from this wejrld to the? other, for which 
puriK)se the “ Be)ok of the? 1 >e?ad ” as a whole w as the: talis- 
man, but gaye: him the: use? of all his organs anel re:taine?el 
them for him against the special foes who w’oulel “rol) lu'm 
of his heart,” “ e:xtinguish his sight,” de?capitatc' him, and so 

Book of the Dead. eha]>. 15: Chapter of provisi»)nini; “the donhlo.” I'liap. ie>: 
('ivapler of j^iving almiulance to the defunct al Memphis di\il\. Chap. 122 : (.>f Unuwini; 
the t'ouls in ** I’oii.” Chap. 42 : Of repelling deslrvic.lion in Khcr nc-ter. e'h:i]>. 134. 
Of going in the Ikitciue of Ka and being among the gotl's follow eis. See MS. 
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forth, and (;ven rendered him invulnerable to death or anni- 
hilation. It was in fact a repetition for his members of the 
means employed by Isis to reconstruct thtj body of 0.siris. 

Often mor<^ than one formula is found having the same 
object : this originated in the earlier ones having been 
imagined to hav'e been im[)erfect in their efficacy and con- 
se([uently new and potent ones were produced, but, in case 
the jirimitive ones should still be of some value;, thej’ were 
l.K>th n;taineil thi^t both might bt; t;mployt;d, be;sides, what 
but good could accrue from thus affording the; defunct a 
selectitin to choose from ? 

In many individual cases the “Book of the i)t;ad ’’ was 
doubtless lalismanic ; in another .sense, its obj(,!ct being to 
assert for the dect;ased a knowledge of its contemts, which 
perhaps, indeed probably, he never possesst;d. it was thus a 
.sort of pass|)ort madt; out by the priests, a token that he. 
knew the vt;ritable doctrines of r(;ligion, and even in tlu: 
minority of cast;s where, the defunct may have committed 
to memory the chitptcrs it contains, but a vi;r\ small numb(;r 
ever had any true perci'ption of the esoteric iiu;;ining of its 
elaborate symbolism. It is very unlikely that the priests 
th(;mselvi;s, exc(;pting in the t;arliest ages, undi rstood thi; 
work thoroughly, for the copies found upon .sarcophagi 
Llating from even the iith dynasty contain explanatory 
glosses inter.sper.se(,l with the text. 

Books of the iU;ad were probably produced b)- si ribt;s, 
members of the lagge semi-sacred guilds who congregated 
in the neighbourhood of tivery Kgyptian necropolis, where 
ti\vi;lt the mummyhers and manufacturers of funerary furni- 
ture. d'he length of the papyrus would depend upon the 
wealth of the purchaser or of the patron who ordertrd it, 
and upon its length depended the number of ^he chapters 
which could be engrossed. In the price jjaid was also 
involved the question whether it should be of careful execu- 
tion, in both red and black ink, and whether or not an 
illustrated edition with the pictorial vignettes at the top. 

However great the dimensions of a papyrus might be, it 
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nevor contained all the chapters to be found in the dthens, 
so far as wi! know ; for no papyrus found — and we have 
those executed for the most mij^hty princes — has evc^r done 
so. Nor Iiavc‘ *ve reason to think that any jxipyrus ever 
contained all t*he chai)ters considered to bt* canonical at the 
time \vht*n it was written. Ff)r except in quite late timers, 
when then* had probably bc^tfii some* authoritative revision 
('ommittee which had decid(*d the order in which it was 
jiiaderred for the cl'ia]>ters to aijpenr, there is no common 
order for their succession at any one pt^rioLl. 

It should l)e remembered that w(‘ hav(^ no papyrus 
b(*arin;^ th(i “ l>ook of the I )(‘ad ” earlier th«an the iSth 
dynasty, tlioiii^h we know from tlu: Fj^yptians th(*y had 
portions, at any rate:, of it <latino- from pn^historic times. 
Cotise([iu'ntly all the: papyrus v(.:rsions contain the c:xplana- 
torv rubrics or c;loss(‘s. and as the scribes, for fear of 
oinittitit;' matter of sacrtxl iniportanct^, instead of seleirting 
the \'' rsit)n which ap])t:ared to th(.*m the: bc:st, incorporated all 
the various readings, the ca^nfusion may bt* imac;inc:d. As 
stated, it is prol.)able that tlu^ s( use c/f the: book w.is dotibtftil 
(*\ am b) the t 1 th dynast\\ and* Mr. l^e Renouf adds 

that the "‘text was nearly as corrupt as in laU;r a^es."' Many 
(‘rrors arose from the scribes misunderstanding^ the directic^n 
of the: writing in these: (xarly c<.4jies, the last columti being 
taken as ihe first, so that cross -rejad in gs, absolute])' un- 
sTTiidjJe. ari.*5c‘ tlieia'lrom. In addition to being unU:arned, 
Mr. Rcanotif accuses the coftyists of Ixdng grossl}^ carelejss, 
and concltides b\' sav ing, Manuscripfs in all languages are 
knowm to be ftill of mistakes, but the Idunders of the 
li^gyptian scribes exceed all that has yet been tliscovtM“ed in 
the pakeographical aberrati(^ns of other nations.'* 

It is an interesting fact, as illustrativ(‘ of the limits at 
present infposed upon the knowledgct of Kgy[)tologists, that 
they should still be disputing as to what is the true transla- 
tion of the very title of the* book itself: 

The words in Kgyptian are Per m-hrtr, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pleyte, the proper rendering is The book of 
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“ goir^<j forth from the day/’ referring* to the passage of 
the soul from this life considc^red as a day’s journey to the 
other existence Ijeyond the grave ; for in some papyri the 
[>hrase is add(,‘d “ to live* when you are dead,” so that, in 
fact, the infonuiition given in the work was to enable the 
deceas(*(,l to b(i justilled and attain immediate bliss. 

M. Nax'ille is disj)os(ul to ac(]ui(.*sc<‘ in this int(!r[)r(aation. 
m(a'c‘ly adding, afte r an elaborate diss(!rtati(ai upon tlu* 
matter, that th(t sLi|)pl(!ment fr(‘quently attached to the titU^. 
ol tile words “ under all forms that ht* (the d(*f unct) pleases,” 
intlicates that it assLir<\s to him also the ])0\V( r to assume* 
any bodilv form as tfu* spirit’s home. 

l^(‘lebure, Masjiero, and l^e Page! Retif^ul, art! in favqur 
ol nmdtning l\*r in-hrii b)' “coming forth by day/' and it 
is j)r(jl.)able that this translation is the most accurate vve are 
likely" to attain. I'he. full significatiop. of P(!r-m-hru to an 
Iigy[>tian is nc^t far to seek. W’t! havt! bri<*fly" (*\amined 
111 eir most im])ortant conceptions upon thtrse subjects, and 
s(‘(.!n htnv mucli valu<j they attaclied to thcr /\a ghost being 
able, to live, and move, as it desired : and to the />a spirit 
bt^irig able to r(*turn from the Amenti, aiul revisit the earth 
and the tomb. l>oth tht*se functions c*f the*se two of the. 
sj)iritual subdivisions into which a decc'astul JggyiHian 
became separated are evicUmtly incliuk:d in this litU*.. It 
meant that* it would jirevent the J\a from remaining inert 
by th<! mummy", or the Pa from being confmetd to the*. ra*ih(!r 
world ; l)y its nutans it could prevetnt itself from bc.*ing 
imprisoned in Hades, or annihilated there, and, knowing its 
the /hr cc^uld ixtturn to earth at will. During th(! 
e arthly day, night hovered over the netlun' world, and then 
the spjirit wished to return to earth and “ come forth by 
<lay/’ whilst Ra-Osiris was illuminating Kgypt with his 
beams. Upon the approach of sunset, the soul would wish 
to depart again to Amenti with the sun-god. Accordingly 
w'c find a rubric to cliapter 58 telling the owner that, if he 

Ktiidt sur la z>ie ftt litre clie.'. Ics li^ypiit iisy Uy I^efchure, in the 
A/tla/i^t’s £yypleh\i^dijn’:s of Chabas. 
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knows this chajJter on his papyrus, “he can come-back 
after lyoiiio' out.” TIk^ tithi may also, by som(‘ sort of 

(foiiblc entendre, have beto1>:cnccl the spirit's lU parture al 
clc:ath from this oriel, for in the Ani papyrus," and otlau's 
of the Jiiiddle and subse(|iKSit literary pcu'iods indicated, iht* 
concise, older lill(! of “ t'oininy;- forth by da)’ ’’ is ainj >lif'i(!d 
l)y ihc follo\vinj4 e'X[)lanalory wcnals which J^ave what lIk* 
])ri(^sts at thos(! ])eriods believed was the lull si/^nification 
of in(xinin!4 in the words, and we. are not like.!)' ever to 

sur])ass thcan in knowk^di^c.* of thf: matter. d'ht! I>ec;inninj4 
ol' tht; chapters of comint;' forth by day, of ll\e words’ 

whicli brii ’14 al.)out Kesurrection and tjlor)', and ol coinintj 
out of and entcainy into .Ainenti, said upon the. day ol 

l)urial of N th(* \'ictorious (justibed), who enters after 
coming forlli. Here is N llu^ victorious. lie, saitli/’ I h(‘ 
rubric of this c:hajjter. of tint title, of which the. al)ovc.‘ is 
.Mr. He l\(*nour’s lat(^st nmderinm*, says : If this !>ook 

is known u])on earth or inscribed on the ca>ffin, hi‘ will come 
foril'i l)y day in all the forms lu^ pleases, and return tu ins 
place without hindrance,” 

% 

I’lu- I'.qjyni'. of Am, i.|. 

f- )Mpyiii'< .;t I 11'' liy ihis ufUlilir)ii to the title upon uh.tt » t!u 

Hook ih llie I )e:ul ‘ wii.s to he cflicaelous . “ IJeLiinniiu’ i)( the hook whieli i.'; .'suivl on 

the liny ot llu’ fiinnal.” Another v.iriiint title iiiKler the iSth <lynnsty is *‘Cluipti*is (»f 
jia'i'ine, over to ilu* jio\vc*r '>1 ' so ihni it .'ieems to h.nvc heen 'lUppo.seil t<> mhnil ilie 

• leeenr'.eil into the .\nieiUi. Seo Kenouf, “ l\ij\vras of Ani," pa^e i I. 
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I ROM A NATIVK INDIAN S T A \ 1 ) lA ) I \ '1‘. 

• 

Ciioij:i<a is tli(* return which India makes for [European 
commerce*. (luanl'c-d by the Ocean and the moimLains on 
the Norili, India lias always been s<df-contained for good 
or for b'rom time*, immemorial. Cholera has b(.*(m a 

dise*asci confined to India, till in 1830 the, shi|.^ 'Olijoh 
Cindsay brought it to Kiirope*. In 1817 h'nglish vesscils 
had, how(Aa.*r, alrt'ady introduce‘d thet scourge to Oman on 
the West, and to Cliina on thc^ I^ast of India. IW the*, most 
rigid quarantine Russia [irotected its(*lf and ICurcqie against 
Cholera in 1821, l)ut commetree s(*<!ms to be* dearer to 
luigland than life, and the exigencies of gain have* since: 

t 

bliruU'.d ICtig^lishmcn as to the nect'ssity ot ])rccautions cvtrn 
in a country when; the sea and shi[)s offer the easiest and 
most efficient quarantine all around her coasts, and where 
the j)erfection of sanitation is already an oi)stacl(;; to lh(; 
sj)n;ad of the disc‘,ase. “'Prevention, however, is better 
than cure,” and, at the risk of cU;layinjjj track;, wc; should 
insist on intclli|^(-;nt c^uurantine as wc;ll as inspoction. 'The. 
silvc;r slrc:ak that divides the; tiy^iit little.; island jjhysically 
and politically from the Continent is also sufficicail to j^uanl 
it a<vainst Chedera, and the; :Ministc;r or Sanitary /Xuth.cjrity 
that allows a single case of Cholera to rc;ach these; shore;s. 
that ce^uld hav'e; lx;i;n stojipt;d by epiarantiae, is guilty of 
a crime;. 'I’he inefficiency in contine;ntaI practice of e[iiaran- 
tine; regulations is no reason against rc;ndering them efficient, 
as they < (/// be; rende;red hc;re. Cholera is invariably brought 
into a nc'Av place; by travellers, and there: it spreads und<;r such 
insanitary conditions only as facilitate e;ertain absorptions. 
1 . 4 uring the: fearful outbreak in 1867 at the Hardwar fair, 
whenever one of the scattered 3 million pilgrims went off 
the main road to his home, there he brought Cholera, if he 
himself was affected by it. The village which he did not 
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visit remained free, an<i whe.reas, say, the native-. City of 
Lahore had one case in ten of the population, and the 
Kuropean Station one in *a hundred, the villages in tlie 
l>ahore District? that have comparatively little intercom- 
munication, had 14. cases only in a population of nc;arly 
700,000. or oru; in fifty thousand. Wherev<;r tin-, e^liscrv- 
ance of Cast(.*» as in niarriaj^e and social intercourse, 
de\ado[.)s the power of rc'sistance to epidemics, as, practi- 
cally, is the caset amf)no* the Jews ; wherever th(! relij^ious 
sentiment n.'Lt'ulatc's dit‘t. <lr(‘ss, and bf-^dilv purifications, 
tliere the headless “ woman in white.” that has laii'ly 
travelled irom India to the l^omeranian luoors, claims It'w 
victims. It is Mammon that mainly sacrii'ices th<* world to 
Moloch. 

I List as Cliolf'ra is th<,‘ rcaurn for comnn ‘.rc ial 

enterprise in India, so is lCxchanq;(‘ the price that India 

pays for a foR'jon rult% that d<‘privcs her of an indigenous 

history, if not ot lu.*r arts and manufactures, of her anci<‘nt 

and ])ictur<:.-s()u<.‘ cre(.;d aud culture, S(’) full of lessons to modern 

civilization, of h<.*.r marvellous I'^t^ratun* Tind lanLjuaj^i‘S, that 
• • • 

CJ^ivc: reputations ic.) thoset that scarcely skim them in luirojiu 

lik(! Ih'olesso]” TVlax Midlc'r. I ndia suffic(!s f(^r all furr wauls 

numtal, moral and physical- and dotLS not refpiire an\' 
h^uropean iiUeiierencxL The alk,‘oiance to f ha* ]\Taj(‘sty, 
whicli is <*ene.rallv a real feelin$^ ii^ India and which should 
1 agjti vated by indiiL^ampus mc!thods. and the pr<2s<‘.nc(‘ of 
thc^ Military, are all that is regally nea^ded to maintain the 
political conncsxion between Knolaiuf and India. 'The: 
scicmtific departnuuits, which cost the Indian (h)vernmcnt 
so liltki, althoui^h they justify its existence to ITiropean 
nations, mi<^ht be retained, till the nativc^s of India, as 
those of Japan, are able*, to administer them thcmsclvcis. 

'The prcstait is an excellent opiportunity for restoriuLi tlu^ 
equilibrium of the Indian finances, and for devedopin^* tlui 
resources of India. Alrt^ady overrpaid foreij^^n officials may 
complain of losing half their .salaries, but it is precisely their 
reduction to half (payable, however, by a gold standard in 
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the case of Kuropcans) that is desirable in all cases in which 
half the pay would excettd i,ooo a year. Persons of j^ood 
family, whether TiiiL;lish or native, accept [>ublic positions 
for th(.i honour, not the salary, that they confer. It is only 
the low-castc: iVanya, whetlnu' dark or« white, tliat seeks in 
(iovernnuait an easier enrichment than in his trade. W'c 
want th(* higher Classes to rule India, not a race of hungry 
ad vcaiturers, whose reputation is due to their writing lhc*ir 
own In’story, and having to deal witii defenceless and mute 
millions. ' 

ddie appointment of Lord Ripon to thc^ Colonial Office 
offers the long-cUtferred opportunity of rc4)lacing India 
under its wisen and more economical ciontrol. Its Ceylon 
scale, of pay, for instance, will satisfy Indian and Anglo- 
Indian gentleiiKm of birth, as it does men in thci I)i[>lomatic 
and Military services. Nci foreigner should also, h(mcc- 
iorward be a[)pointed to an Indian post whenever a iiativa; 
<.)f th(' country can be found competent to fill it. No 
article that can jiussibly Ik: su[)[)lied in India is to \.hi 
ordenal from Lngli'ind. If the retc:ntion of India on t]K!se 
tmans is “ not worth our wliik-f' the sooner it is givt;n up 
the bett(‘.r in the interests of justice and of the national life 
of 1 ndia. 

(Jnly i2,ooc^ native shoiikeepers, in a po[)ulation of 25.1. 
millions, of whom at least 20 millions are cmgaged in 
trade, and all, more or k‘ss, in agriculture, ai^e alleg/.rfr to 
have supported the application of the Indian d'rading 
Association for a gold standard, or for the stoppage of the 
coining of silvt^r or for othc^r [xinaceas that neither they nor 
their European customers, nor the Association or the 
Indian (h.>verninent understand. If they were to give up 
importing bluropean goods, including drinks, there would 
be a chance for the more durable Indian nfanufactures 
and the! gradual disuse of Eurojjean liquors, now sold 
at a fancy price, would leave more money for household 
expenses and the neglected household gods. In [propor- 
tion as Indian Commerce is iinremunerative to foreigners, 
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it bcccjmes remunerative to natives of the soil, and iti {)ro- 

jiortion as Indian service becomes unattractive; to the sons 

% 

of Lnroj)t.^an tradesman, it will Im dcsirtid by tfio native, 
Aristocracy. 'rnercj is no reason why, for instance, the 
loyal and wi^e. Raja 'of Nabha should not, as LieuUaiant- 
( lOvca nor of the Ihinjab, convc'.rl the jirc^yinect into that oeni 
ot clcranliness, liappinc’ss, and prospcaaty tliat Xabha has so 
loiiLj been. Indeed, now that the Indian Child's have- to 
place thear military and (inancial resources at the disposal 
ot the Indian Government, it is high tinte'that thciv should 
bc' entrustc^ci with a larger share in the Administration, 
t.:s[)ecially wlien this can be done, not only witlioiit extra 
expense, but at a positive sa vdng to the exch(*cjuer. 

1 have advocalt.cl bi-incaallisin since wluai the 

via'y name was unknown in India and one: sai>ient b'inance 
Alinistc^r alu.r th(! otln‘r looked as wise as h<‘ doc‘S now in 
n\isunderstaiuling its application. It is now too late to 
thro w Indian Imanccs into confusion hy coinj^lying wath 
pn^|.)osa]s, lor the; lailure of which th^nr advocates wall not 
reu< lei* thc‘m.s< *1 v(;s personal 1\' a^d pecuniarily responsible;. 
Nothing can now b(; donc^ exxoc-jn to w^atch evemts and to 
thank tjud as, vvitli the rc;duc‘tion ot Indian otficial salaries, 
the aV)olition c.)l the; India Ol'fice, and ilie diminution of 
loreign trade, India comes a little: to lierself, cultivates her 
envn government and manufactures, and by I^eing inde- 
pcMTcle^^H of bJxchange is Itss under tlie^ tem[)tation of intro- 
ducing Cholen'a into luirope along with olhe;r expe^rts. In 

9 

the meanwhile, the Kuropean exploiter will still bt; able to 
purchase for his j^old more than its value of Indian pro- 
duce, and should bi-metallism be re-establishtxl by inter- 
national agreement on the former b'rench basis, thefi — 
nominally at all events - the Indian finances will, to the; 
outside world, show a prosperity that, intrinsically, is not 
affected, out of India, by the equivalent in ^old of the 
Rupee. The debasement of silver, by limiting its coinage, 
and the purchase of gold at the present high and variable 
rates is certainly not an advantage to India. 
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Whilst, however, no European or Indian merchants, 
tradiny; with h'ngland, can recommend any measure to the 
Indian Governmtait that is more than “catching at a 
straw” or leavitig the India Office to its own^-and this 
timt; inevitable incompetence, there 'is one measure which 
would -at once beneficially affect both Exchange and 
Indian Credit. It is that Parliament should guarantee; the 
various Imlian loans that have been raised by the Indian 
Governinctnt, and which now have only a value because it is 
sn|)i)oscd that I'^ngland cannot, if it comes to the worst, 
repudiate her Indian obligations. Already the threat of 
Russian complications has lowered Indian securitie.s to the 
Cajntinental .standard.s of a little over 60 pc:r cent. \Vlic;a 
it is thoroughly understood that the British Parliament is 
not responsible for the Indian debt, Indian securities will 
still further fall, till the. dishonesty that has concfdved the 
incurring of a debt by an Agent - the Indian Ciovernment- - 
which neither Jts tanployer — the British Parliament ■ nor 
the Indian tax[)ayer will guarantee, will receive; its punish- 
ment in the collapse of iht; present Indian Administration. 

“ Christianity, Commerce, and Civilization ” have ever 
been the e.xcuse of the European meddler in the Ivist. I'he 
negro who drinks brandy becomes of “ Massa’s religion 
Ouecnsland is fertilizetl by kidnapped Kanakas, and the 
Baboo r(.;proiIuces at second-hand-the small-talk of ltv.i’bpean 
infidelity. Even European philanthropy has a tendency 
to degrade or destroy the motives of native charity, and the. 
official pressure, used to get subscriptions for a fund in aid of 
Indian women who neither really require; nor could use it, 
has diva;rted the gifts of the “pious donor” from the poor 
that wi'.re always with him, from the 'Pemple or Mosejue, 
and from the infinitely more useful Dharmsal'a, the guest- 
houst; and^the well at the roadside, into a pretext for 
official favour. 

SnASTur. 
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Ox\' cholera. 

SliRf^KOX-CTl'iNKRAL Si R WiT.Rl A.M MoORK, K.C.1.1^^, IIoHO- 
rary IMijsician to lht‘ Oiicen, wriUts t<^ us : 

l)r:Ai^ Sir, 'The* t;*c!ncral supposition that India is the 
“ home of cholera ’’ is correct, if by home is meant. \vh(*re the. 
malady is most prevalent. LUit the general sii[)posilion that 
all e|)id(m'iics of cholera originate! in India, c s|Kciall)' in tlie 
V’allc:)' of the (ianL;'C‘s, sprc:adini:j th(.‘nce \vc:sterly to (^tlier 
countries, is certainly not correct. 'The* thc*ory of the 
U(*stern [)roi^r(*ss of cholera has been lorme.hiled from a 
collecti(m of reports (d* chohaa occiirrinLj in countries vvc:st 
of India, on the main lines of communication. Ihit such 
reports are not always reliable. No one knows what lakes 
pk'u e <^vc*n a few miles nortli or south of tlie main lines of 
iraftic. llad similar attention been dinteted to countries 
east (d India, e-cjual reason would , prol>al.»ly have been 
iound for helievin;T in an eaisteru jjro^ress ol cholera. That 
cholera occurs in !V*rsia, or on the Caspian, or in some,' 
v'ountry west of India, is no rctason that it must ha\e betetn 
im[)ort(^d fn.)m India. Wliile cLxperieiicc: shows that cholctra 
may be imported, there is caiiial rctason for th<‘ siate-nient 
that it may <^ccur irre-.spective or im[>orLation. It often 
brea£*out in localities ;rnd villages, when* communication 
with infe!cted placets coulel not pe^ssibly havtt iake_tn place. 
Xotwithstaneling th(t many ihetories, the precise cause C3f 
cholera, as of varie.)us other disetases, is yet unknown. It is 
notyett proved by' sufficient evidetnee whettlier the. cedebrated 
Koch’s comma bacillus, found in the discharges of ch('»letra 
patietnts and regarde^d by^ some as the: cau.se, is retally' tlie 
cause or only the result of the di.sease. There is however 
etvidence to provet that cholera evacuations, in certain con- 
dition of fermentation, constitutet the principal, if not the 
only channel of contagion ; and therefore Koch’s bacillus 
is a good workable hy^^pothesis. 'I'o produce cholera three 
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factors ar(‘, re(]uir(‘d. TIk; poisonous principlt* which may 
bo the comma bacillus — the introduction of the poisonous 
pjrinciple into the human system — and predisposition of the 
recipient. Tht*rt^ is abundant evidences that one i^reat 
means by which cholera is disseminated is the' contamina- 
tion of drinkinc^ water by the. deje^ctions of persons sufferings 
from th(' ilistrase. d'h(‘re is reason to believt^ that the 
poisonous i)rincipl(! becomes ra{)idly nui]Li])lic‘d in water. 
]\lilk aduIteraU-.d with water may become a medium of dis- 
S(‘minatIon. (-)r the poisonous principle' protected in cloth- 
ine;, or in the scmI. may dry yet remain vu*tal (as oenns of 
various funo*i are known to remain vital) until brought into 
activity by favourable circumstanc('s of heat moisture and 
atmospheric c<.)nditions. In no other way excei)t the hypo- 
thc'sis of a (/c origin, or of transference by the winds, 

to both of which theories there are more forcildt! ol)jecLions, 
can thc' <^)ccurrenc(! of cholc'ra be (explained, at |.)laces when* 
lliere has been no communication with infected localities. 
Now the connection fjf cholera with unsanitary conditions 
is not (picstioncxl. In ahne^st c'xaay ej)ideinic tlie incipience 
of chp)lc‘ra is on the mp;>st unsanitary localiticts. And it is in 
such localiti(^s that cholera gencu'ally coinmencc's. 'riu,* 
countri(\s west of India an! much k'ss advanced in sanitation 
than tlu! worst ])arts of India. In most of those! regions 
th(*n! is no sanitation vvhatp'ver. There is at l(*ast ecjjial 
rcrason to believe! that the dormant poisonous ])rincapk! of 
choktra is then* callcnl anew into activity, as to b(jli(!ve that 
the diseasP! is imj)p::)rt(!d frp)m India, Cholc!ra may, more 
e specially during hot wp/atht.'r, revive in any country, irre- 
s])ectiv<! of importation. 

It has been the custom to regard cholera as a disease 
always charactc!rized by certain symptoms, and to say that 
an attack is not chedera, unless all those symptoms are 
present. A.s respects other maladif?s, scarlet fever, 

typhoid, diphtheria, very mild and very .sevens pha.scs are 
adniittf!d : so it is with cholera. It may be present, although 
all the symptoms do not appear. It is suggestive, that 
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when cholc'Ta first occurs, in almost any place. It is reportinl 
as cholci^a Jwsfi^is. “ cholc^raic cliarrhcx^a, ” or sc^inc: othiu* 
term is used, which while jirobably awhiht allaying* juiblic 
uncasiiK^ss, is n(>t corn^ct, and is calculated to afford a false 
te{;linj 4 ' ol isccurity.’ I'he only diiTcrenct; lx“.t\v(x;n the 
c/toh 'ra Jiosh'as and “summer diarrhu;a ’ of this • country' 
and the so teniK^d Asiatic cholera, is one of oreater or 1(*ss 
S(^verity. Many cases which have: been called cholera 
j/os/ras. cannot he distinguished from Asiatic cholera. 
W hen chok‘ra occurs there* an* always nnyny 7j/ore instanc*(*s 
diarrhtea, evidently du(! to similar inlluenc(!S. And till" 
([uestion has ne\a*r yet bc'cm answered, at wliat sta^e 
sullcaa-rs Irom diarrh(x:a become the vii:tims of ch<>lc*ra 

1 1 V as mentioned al)()ve that a third factor in th(' pro - 
duction C)i c}u)lera is j)redispf)sitIon t > the malady. \\ hat- 
<*\'er tc'nds to lowin' the* vital powers is a ])re.disposino- 
ai^encN' : for instance, tiu: depn*ssion following' intoxication, 
(atiLUu* particularly fiaan lon^' joiint(*ys, (overcrowding;, damj), 
hunger and fainin(.:» load food. d<*slil uti<an, lu‘at, and es].j(‘- 
cially t(jar of the disease, and a,n atmosjohen; imj ^re^nated 
l)y ^exhalation from filtlv In India thouj^h general sanita- 
tion is as miH'h as possibh* altend(*d to, and pta'sional 
hyi^ifaie eiijoiiu*d, ^ •x[)erienc(‘ luis d(.*.monstrat(*d that the 
most satisiactory method of exadint;' cholta'a is L(o inarch 
a\\'a\^ irom it. ddiis, however, is only a[)[dical.>le t(o troops. 
As iiY^^diis country we c an^iot march awa}^ from it, our first 
line <jf defence is to prevent importation ('>f the. disease*. 
Vhi' passat^e of aliens into the* country sliould ])o. alfoyelhcr 
x/eo/y^ev/, ieor many coin<' fnxm infecte*d ea-nlre s, and the-y are* 
all, from Tnanner of life, [oreelispo.sed to the: disetase*.. d'he 
imj^eortalie^n of ra<.^s has ve*.ry pre^pe'idy be-e*!! ste;)ppe*el ; aitd it 
now remains to preveait the impewtalie>n e^f the we:are:rs e)f 
rao;s. As re:c;ards otheu" public pre'cautions, tlu* modified 
syste*m e)f quarantine: already in oi)eratie)n is the best cenirse 
to be a(le)pted, viz., e*<amination of vessels from infetcteal 
ports, and isolation of any suspicious case. The* pe*ri(3d of 
incubation of chokera (/.6S, the time within which the disease 
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develops after the reception of the poisonous principle into 

the system) has been variously, stated ; but the weight of 

evidence shows that development, though occasionally 

later, is very unpsual after ^iS hours, l ienee the absurdity 

of placing vessels in quarantine, from Bombay, when 

they arrive at Suez,* unless chtdera has occurred recently on 

the voyage. Our next line of defence is the immediate 

destruction of the poisonous princii)lc contained in the 

evacuations of all cases occurring. This may be .satis- 
« 

factorily accomplished by the corrosive sublimate .solution 
recommendt'd by th(: London Local Governm«.‘nt Board, 
under Dr. Thorm; 'I'horne’s signature.'^' A pint or more 
should be immediately added to i;very evacuation, whether 
from the stomach or bowels. Soiled clothing of all kinds 
should be imme.diately [jlaced in the solution. .Next it 
would be wtill if the bodies of all persons dying from cholera 
were cremated, instead of being plactxl in the ground, where 
the poisonous [irincipk; may remain vital, ami being after- 
wards released may cau.se an outbreak. .Such instances are 
<jn record. Cholera not being infectious in the .si;ns(^ that 
small-pox, typhus, or scarlet fever is, no danger attaches 
to the nursing of cholera patients, prov'ided the attendants 
use simple precautions. I'he-se are perfect cleanlim;ss. .and 
washing the hands in disinfecting solution before taking 
food. Rooms in which cholera i)atients have been, slnnild 
be disinf(;cted by burning sulphur therein. \V(t may thus 
confidently provide .against danger from im[)orted case's, or 
fnnn thfise cases which under the term cAo/om nosft'as 
always occur in the autumnal sea.son in European countries. 
But w'e have still to provide against summer diarrheea 
assuming a more virulent pha.se than it usually doe.«. Our 
sanitary system, although not perfect, and our temperate 
climate, do to a very great extent accomplish this. VVe 

* Half an oiMcc of c,orrosivc sublimate, one ounce of hydrocliloric acid, 
and five grains of commercial aniline l>luc, in three gallons (a bucket-full) of 
water. Cost about 3d. Non-metallic vessels should be used ; and articles 
that have been soaked in it should be put in water for some hours, before 
they are .sent to the wash. 
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should ho still more si..(:urc il vv’alcr and milk wort*. boil(‘d 
bulorc^ consumption, and if stale* fruit and (t!S]>ccially) stair 
fish w<a'r avoided. In addition, no accuniidation should b(‘ 
p<*rmittcd in ash *j>its c^r in dust-bins, \vhc*ther the dustmen 
^et the* (e\tn^ 2d. or .not. ! )rinking- water cisterns shoultl 
I’e ckMiised, and drains flushed fn.*(pictntly. 'rhi\ larder 
should lx* W(*ll ventilated, 1 )ut i>roti;cted from flies ; for no 
one kn<^\vs what th(!St‘ ins(‘cts may have prt^viously in\a.sti- 
^.ited, or what dist:!as<* oerm they may carr)’. Hurin^ 
seasons of cholera or of summer diarrho*;;*, purj^alivct inedi 
cine.s slioiild l.x* avc^ided. If positively nec:essar\', [)ur(‘ 
fresh castor oil is the. l.ittsl. iMmity of salt should be taktm 
with the food. Anoth(*r rule* is to a\()id advertised 
Jiost rums. As an acid fluid is mon: or l<\ss destructive’ to 
the pois<^nous principle*, or at l(.*asl to tlu‘ comma bacillus, 
hlleen dn')ijs of di/uU' sulphuric acid ma\’ be taken three^ 
times daily bea\v(*en mrMls in :i small wiiu*L;lassful of 
\valt.:r. Lastly, do not b<‘ afraid : for fear [>roduces that 
iu*r\'ous d(":j>ression which is one c f the threat alli(*.s of 
chok'ra, In Avhate.ve r ])has(* it a[ pears. Remember that in 
the worst e^pideanics, attack is the e*xc(![>tioit. Immunity thej 
rule. It would too much len!L;then this communication if all 
] c*(.-cautions to be ado[)te*d and tlic* reasons w<’re mentioned 
scr?a/im. It is tlurrefon* men*ly addetd that in L;eneral 
s.miiation and in pc*rs(^nal hygiem;. in th^* fullest semst: of 
iht** Itw'jns, wt* shall find pur safei^uard ai^ainst cholera, as 
alsi^ a‘^ainst variems other maladies. If a tithe of the /eal 
which has been L;iv(m to the discovery of microbes by our 
continental nei;^hl'ours, had l)fM*n dc!votetl to sanitation, 
Ifamburg?** would not now be* a menace*, to LnL;Iand. 
Neitlu^r would India have been cn^dited as tlier Jons c/ or io'o 
of the choUuM^ from which so many parts of the* continent 
have suffereM as the result of their unsanitary conditions. 
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THK liOK KC)LL(,) RUSSl^LL ON CHOLERA, 

Loki) Rc>i.i.<) Ri ^si.iJ, writes : 

Di'.ai^ Si k,— Science has cloiKi so niuch for the elucida- 
tion of.choh^ra that thc‘ remain ini:;* difficulties of prev^ention 
arc! almost (!niirel\ j^ractical and administrative. The 
rei;ions of the: ylobe in which cholera is endemic arci few 
and not very extt!nsive : the banks of the (iaiii;<^s and of 
the: J )rahma[)utra’, and a \ (!ry fc!W other localities appear to 
be* adaptitd to thc! continuous i^rowth of the organism as a 
saprophytic micn.il^:. Its continuous ctxistcmcc! thc!rc‘ is c:x- 
plaimrd b\' the character, damj>ness and hit^h temperature of 
thc: soil, ruid probalily to a i^reat c:xtent by the amc:)unt of 
filth dislrii^uted in it. tainting* thc! supplicts of water for 
domc!Stic use. Whether the: microbe: was originally a 
harmlc!ss one or capable only of sc:tting* ui.> a minor disease 
like diarrh.cea until the pollution of soil grenv to be: c!xcessiv(.!, 
or whether the soil oi' the alluvn'al tlats of thc: C hinges w'as 
alwMVS so favounihlt* to it as to t'.volvii t,h<* virulent form 
from the bc!ginning, it is bcjyond c[uc!Stion that the: cholera 
bacillus lioiirishc:s (!Xtrc!mcly vvcdl in foul 'water and wc!t 
organicalh' pc^llutctd earth at a high t^miiK^ratiire. It thus 
som(!\vhat rescan.hlcis Alalaria and Ycrllow Fevc‘r in its 
growth and inlluence apart from the human body. \Vh(!r- 
ev^er the microbi* me ets foul refuse ami espc!ciall\' fo*d water 
at favourable- temjieratures it multiplicis tmonnously, and in 
some: scase^ns to such an e:xtemt as to overcome‘ the re^sist- 
ance: of the* human bexly to which it gains access by food 
and ilrink. No j^lace: wliere sexl and drinking water arc: 
much polluted (an Ixr considere:d safe! from its invasion, 
whatever the: te!ini)e'raturc: or altitude ; it has e^ccurred at 
all^seasc^ns of thc year in many widely difft:ring' cHmatc:s, 
The* first me-ans of prevention of cholejra in the: region of 
its origin must undoubtedly be the supply of the purest 
av^ailable water, and whe^rever possible, drainage of the! soil 
and rtmioval of de:caying organic matter from the neigh- 
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bourhood of dwellings. Cultivation and drainage banished 
I he ai^ue which once [prevailed in the London an*a ; drain- 
inj^, increased cleanliness, and j^ood watta' will, in course ol 
time abolish cjiolera as a [)estilence. Tjic! new waua- 
supply to Ccilcutta has ^Teatly improved th(; health of the 
city but thc‘ suburbs which still use die tainted \sourcc‘s 
sufler severely as before. 

The spre-ad of cholera from its habitat in the Kasi is 
jL4r<*atly lavourcid b)' die movements of pilj^rirns and 
tra\ (!llers and by the lillhy condition of Asiatic and Kastern 
luirop(;an towns and villains. U has Ixteii truly said that 
“cholera is s])n.tad l»y dirty ])eople to dirty [places,” J.vikc: 
maiu' other diseases it can hardly oain a footinj^ wh(!re 
piirit)' cjt \vatf*r and air have been well cared for. I'ht* 
infection, hc^wever, is subtle and th<^ microbe lives vvc‘II in 
dauijj linc'U, slightly im[^ure waua* and on many articles of 
food, so that thc‘ most careful watch and [>rovision must b(* 
mach^ for prt!\ <mtinti; sources of infection from i^ainiuL; 
access to any locality- how'cvi r well ordered. Where 
sirt^anis :irt‘ the source-, oi water-supply and are; also us(;d to 
rt;ceiv'e any kind of sewas^c the >j;^rc;ate.st care siiould ])f 
exercised to prevent the coiuaniination ol the up[>er stream 
by any person arrived from an infected country or jjlace. 

W'heii choli;ra is near all articles of food and drink sh<.)uld 

# 

be cooked in time of danger, and the; hands shcmkl be 
wasluar in pun; water before eatinj*'. While cholera pre- 
vails in neijrhboiirin^ countries, no town is safe which, like 
London, obtains its w'ater from a river of which the tribu- 
taries are befouled w'ith sewage. If tht;rt; be; any suspicion 
in this n,'spcct either pure water from an unsuspected se)urce- 
should be used, or the waU;r use;d lor. drinkintj should' be 
boiled. 

I'ei pre;vent the importation of chejlera the means now . in 
use appear to be; efficient so long' as the centres of viruleinci; 
in communication with'this country are few. If the; dise ase- 
were to increase greatly in populous places in We;st<;rn 
Hurc>pe it is improbable that precautions at seaports woulel 
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sufficient to jjrevent the landinjj of many incipient cases, 
and that tlieir whereabouts . would always be known, 
althouj^h their names and addresses were taken. Detention 
in quarantine', , may be regarded as out of date and in- 
etT(!Ctua] ; but in certain circumstances isolation for a few 
days o'f siiS[)(X'te^d ainmigrants answers well, allowing ablu- 
tion and disinfciction of clothes. High authorities hav(! 
nxommendc'd as disinfectants steam at the boiling tempera- 
ture!, carl)olic acid or chloride of lime. lnf(!cU!d ]^c!dding, 
clothing, etc., should be boiled or steamed, or, better, 
destroyed. The disinfection of ships as now practised 
set.!ms to be successful. 

b'or the arrest and suppression of this and other [)lagues 
moral qualities are after all supreme. With cleanliness tht' 
probability of an outbreak is small ; with honesty th(! vi!ry 
first cases, which may result from importation, arc! rcqjorted 
to the world, and with humanity not only an! the sick 
cared for, but neighbouring nations warned and preserved. 

R. Russuj.. 
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HISTORY AND KITOIilM lOL( )CiY 
OF CHOLERA. 

Bv Siu J. Favkeu. K.C.S.L. ktc., etc. 

• 

Wk regret that want of space absolutely forbids our cpiotinc;; 
as lari^ely as we had intended from a most valuable work 
on the Cholera question, of the abovt‘ title, (published by 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill) which the distinj^uislied author 
was kind caionoh to send to us. 'Flu! e,arly ])ortion of the 
l>ook oivc^s a most scholarly and caia^lu11y-com[)iled history 
of* Cholera, coimnencinej as far back as with the* records ol 
the ancient llinilus, the Chineses, the (ireeks, the Arabs 
and the Romans. Contrary to what is supposed, Cholera 
has bc*.en noticed in J^un^pc: as early as the rOth ce.ntury. 
In r 564. an <.‘,i>ideinic of Cholera occurred at Nismes : in 
1643 and i 6(:)5 in Cdient as described by \"an d(*r I-lc‘yden. 
Sydenham writt^s of an ei)idemic ot. Cholera in London in 
i 0()9- i 67 j . 

As caus(‘s predisposing; to Cholera are regardcal variation 
in the at)nosj>heric prt.^ssure (.)r moisture*, c‘xtraordinary still- 
ness ot the atmosphen!, <U:hciency in the tension ot j)ositive 
e.lectricity, abstmet* of ozomr, logs, blights, and low forms ot 
life* in the air. Atte*ntion has be(m called, remarks tlu* 
author, to the disappeara*nc<‘ of birds from Choh.ra-allectt d 
districts at thi* outset of an outbrc'ak. ^ l'h(! dreadful visita- 
tion of Cholera at Kurrachee in 1S4O was precedcal by da\ s 
of inumse stagnation of atmosphere, and other outbreaks 
havi: bc‘en precedc^d or attc*.mled by similar phenomena. 
As rcigards the distinction of Sporadic c/iolcra, or cholera 
nostras and jrlsialic cholera^ it is one without differ(Hic<* 
ctxcept that sanitary conditions generally render the former 
less virulent. 

The suddenness of certain outbreaks is remarkabU* and 
points to some factor apart from contagion or local insaniuiry 
causes. The lollowing is a case in point ; An outbrerak oi 
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cholera occurred on one of the late Kast India Company’s 
ships while proceeding up the China Sea. d'he men fell 
on deck as if struck by lightning. 'Phis continued for three 
tiays wheat the visitation as suddenly ceased. Xhe same 
water (containe'd in tanks absolutt:lj’ protecting it from 
contamination with extraneous matter) was used all the 
time and for three, montlts ^treviously from the time of 
leaving England. A precisely similar outbreak occurred 
on board ll.M.S. UndaiDtfcd whiU^ proceeding down the. 
China Sea. As the cases continucul to incrcMsi*. the surgeon 
It the end of three days recommend<;d the captain to changtt 
the conns*' of tlie v*;ssel ; as soon as this was done the 
attacks entirely ceased ; not a case occurred afterwards. 
'rh«‘, learm^d author thf;n revdt'ws the vcirious theorites 
accounting for the. cause or causes of Chohaa : snbsetjuently 
in toucliing upon tlu* subject of t[uarantine the fallacy 
underlying its theory is t'.xposed. d'lie w'riutr says : " 'rh«*. 
British and Indian Covernments, ftasing their measure's for 
protection on ascertained facts, and not ujjon theories, have 
tliscontinue.d (|uara‘ntine, \vh(*ther by laml or sea, rtdying 
upon sanitation and me*lical inspection as the only and 
sufficient means t)f safety.” 

Sir j. I'ayrer towards the conclusion ol his book then 
sums U2> thus : 

Although much remains to be; knot' n about the causation 
<ir cholera and its apparent caprices pf incidence and diffiision, 
yet, from what e.vperience and observation have taught us, 
we seem to be wairrahted in stating the following to be facts 
w ith refenme*^ to the disea.s*^ : 

t. 'That cholera has been present in India and other 
countries from the earlic;st times, and that isolated cases 
occur in almost all countries. 

2. That cholera is always pre.sent, not only in certain 
parts of India, but elsewh(;re, and that in India outside 
these areas its prevalence varies in different years and 
according to the .season of the year. 

3. 'I'hat cholera does not attack all the places within an 
epidemic area. 
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4. chani^cs product' suddtjn alterations in 
the activity and intensity (.>f an outbreak. 

5. 1 hat the rate and direction of an e|)ide«nic .ire not 
/.nlluenced by iacuitics of communication or bv the jreatc^st 
stu^ams ()j l^iiman tmflic ; tlu* opening' of* iht' !\ed S<‘a 
1 >ntc, c not ha\anj4 increastyd its diffusion. 

b. I hal the cases are more fretjiient and inen't' sev(*re at 
tile c.omine]ic(anent tlian m the coni iniianct* oi ,in i^ut- 
brt'.ak. 

7. I hat hx'oienic m(.‘asiir(!s afford llie •.p'ea.u-si s(‘ciirity, 
iiidioMoh they aia^ not an albjiow* ain! a^nard against 
cliolei.i. wiiilst local insanuarx et^ndujoie; an-.* in’.iaive water 
ia\;onr its mci(i<‘iu:e and iiicreas<* its intiai^-ilv, and that it 
?s important to clu ck diarrluea in times e,t cholts'a j;n.:- 
vak!nc(\ 

That rr)rdons and quarantine have not on!* uttindy 
hull'd to pr'cveni th<" sotaNid t.| choi‘*ra, i)ut, oil contrary, 
iia '• s • i.ioiH harm. 

<*- I hat to ciU’er an in wliu'c ci^oiera. is ])r(*sent, (.>r 

t< - fravc'l wjtiun di.it aro i, is '*sj M-('iail\- d;ine(.;pous to new • 
cc'-nc'rs. whiie* la'S'-deiu*. ui'a»se • ircannsf :incc*.*-> r>i lix inq* ar<' 
fa K7.>u I a! )lt hava a iK'i.u.'r {'h, .ii*e ( .1 escapt ’. 

> < I na! reuiov al is \ a Oesl I'oi’rse u lien c'ho!c*ra auacks 
a rf'iriment or other bod\ of me, . 

II. I hat atUaidants on the sick rci'/t net ^.ns re.i more 
than others. 

.« 2. I'liat im|)ure water, irriiatino arnc!<\.. of dd.-t, unripct 
fruit, saliiK! aptna'ents are lialjle, dunno- c'pidf anic oreVcdcnce, 
to brintj on diarrhiea and clic'lera. 

13. I hat latioiie, exhaustion, fear and anxitay aia.'. power- 
ful predisposine^ causes. 

14. Some circLimstanctss attendine' an outbrcsik of choktra, 
and the pathological conditions then d<;veloped, seem op- 
posed to a specific poison as beint^ tlie caiis«]: of th(! 
disease. 

15. Having- suffered previously from rliolera giv(‘s no 
immunity from recurrence of the disease. 
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ORIENTAL AND PSEUDO-ORIENTAL 
CREMATION. 

Wk wish to raiso a warnin'^' voice ag^aihst the pf'ecii>itateness 
with which modern cremations are conducted. It is true 
that a certificate fniin two medical attendants of the 
dec(;ased is r(^<|uired, as also evid<'.nct^ of his c.xpress wish to 
l)c; cremated, I)iit we know with what lUin^erous facility oft<“n 
ihe fiirmer is grani(;d and the latter is assumed. In India 
the widow used to perform Sati on her husbaiul’s i)yre, an 
act of suhiime, if t'xag^j^e rated, dc;votion, w'hich was the proud 
privilege of a hig^h-caste wife. She still, in many [daces,* is 
the first to apply the funeral torch to the framt;work that bears 
h<ir husband’s cor{)S(!, but in England the; wife rarely accom- 
[)anies it and is therefijre wanting in her last duty to him. 

We are so much under the slavery of .scientific f)r pseudo- 
sci'-ntirtc fads, that many, whf) have never been pre.sent 
at a cremation in this counir\-, advocate- it for them.selves 
and others on theoretical grounds ol sanitation, as if the 
first duty of civilized man was to g(it rid of his dej)nrted 
fellow-creature as so much refus-e lit only to be burnt, 
whereas the wIkjU; of modern .society re.sts on the [last with 
which the d<.‘[jarted are our link.s. Our laws, our religion, 
our politics, our art, our poetry ar<; ([uestions of the [.last, 
and in apjjortioning a spot for thi; burial ol our preilectissors, 
we cn-aie. the landmarks of, at any rate, family history. 
'I’he high(;r culture of India has hereditary C'harons to 
chronicle the deeds of the tleparted as an e.xample to their 
descendants. 4 he urn in the Mausoleum or Samad is .m 
object of mysterious veneration. In civilized Euroije we 
are satisfied with an obituary notice in the Z/'we-.v of an 
eminent relative.- or friend and, instead of perpetuating his 
memory by tlonn.-stic rites and by the preservation of his 
mental creations, even the “ incon.solable ” widow’s object 
often seems to be t<j forget her grief by the time that she can 
[)ut aside her becoming w*eed.s. As grows the mod«*rn spirit, 
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she will be able to eixhibit her husband's ashes on the 
manteljiiece O' her drawing'-room in a graceful vase, and 
thus will have done; all that can be expected from good taste 
combined with genuine grief. • 

If those who talk so glibly of its being better to be burnt 
than buried were to be pn^Simt, in the *rare cases that the.} 
are allowed to do so, at the last sc<.:ik; of a cremation, con- 
ducted with the; vulgar and mechanical routine of liui'opt:, 
the^y would re;ceive an impression that mjght (or e;vcr haunt 
their lives. A Commissioner of the Italiatt Ciovernment. 
who has been |)resent at no fewer than 1 50 cremations, 
narrates that in the majority of cases, the l>odies, sud(k;nl} 
contracted l:)y the fierce heat, raise- themselves up in tlu-ir 
coffins. In others, the arrang<anenls lor the tlisposal of 
th(; effluvia af(; .so defective as to cause;, to ejur knowleiige, 
fainting tils among those; brought in ce>ntae-t with persons 
rt;turning from “ the. burial in all, the- ashes of the d(;ar 
departv-d, reeluceel te) a white- mass ,'^ultie;i(;nl te) fill a large 
suiiff-l.)o.x, afte.-.r being .se‘])arate-(^ Ire^ni the* black matter h it 
bv the; incineralieni <jf the c.e>flin*, are- collecte-el without re;\e r- 
e-nce; or care .so unlike the; Le;nderness e>f Indian re.-.lali\ i-s 
— by the lunn;m scave;ng{.;rs in attendance; \\ he) may some- 
times leave; burnt fragmcnls eaf the.; corpse; lying about the- 
place-. riie; circular bits, we nia\ aeld, be;le>ng to the iu-a-b 
the; lenglhv. bits tej the; tibia, anel the; re-st the; dust e)l 

^ Vle:.\a!uler that fills a chink in a wall te) kee.-i> e)Ul the w inch 
A natural, anel yet most horrible-, feature ct)nnecte.-el with 
cremation is the* pre'ventie)n e)l the; funeral |jarty treim 
accennpanying the; cetflin to the furnace;. The* passage; 
round it is generally te)e) narrtjw lt> pe;rmit of their fi')lle)\ving 
it, but if the:y ce)uld be alle)we;el te) attbnel. the; shock woulel 
be .avoided, that is now felt by ev'en the; mejst hardcne;d wlu-n 
the; eloor of the; inner room is suddenly closeel on the funeral 
party anel the;y art; told that tw'o ejf the nea'rt;st re.lative-s 
only can he; pt;rmitteel te) atte.-nd the; body, not, alas, to its last 
home, but to the scene of the; last outrage committeel t)n it. 
For it must be; reme;mb'ered that burning the deatl by a 
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proc(;.ss of inc'.incration takinj^ from two t(j four hours has 
the same relation to an ordinary, burial, that a violent end 
b(;ars to a natural death. Cremation is an f^utratre on the 
human imatjfe by, impatiently and artificially farcins:;’ on its 
di.ssolution into dust, thus anticipating Ijy the violence of a 
few hour.s the gradual decay ot the grave. The body does 
n«>t even resolve itself into th(‘, sky and seek its home with 
Indra, as is th(^ 1 findu bc;lit.‘f, but it is a malodorous mass to 
lie got (inl ol sight as soon as possible. 

'rile fragments of ancient supcaslition still snrviv^e, but 
will di.sappear with tln^ respvxt for the dead. Whim the 
crematory will dispose, of other rubbish beside, one's jiarents, 
chililnm and frienils, its utility will bia'ome geni'rally acknow- 
ledged. Dead animals, if not voters on the wrong side 
ol politics, will be consigned to it. as the brutality of modern 
pseudo-scie.nc(‘ brings us back to primitive* barbarism. 

In the meanwhile, the J'eti.sh man w^ill continue to jabber 
at cremations the mutilated service of the Church of 1‘bng- 
land that is intendi'd for burials, anti he will slink away with 
his guinea and shame whim' the iron door opens into the 
barrack mi.scalled .a chaj^iel and ill-featured cormorants 
remove from thi; slab the coffin over which the^ parson has 
pra\ed. We. havi; seen men, grown grey in wars,, turn 
pali.^ and leave the building, when the iloors leading to the' 
horrid rite are slammed in their face as thiiy are pn.;- 
pared to follow the coffin, 

rhi; chapel or .shed or barrack-room contains shelves in 
w'hich are placed earthenware bo.xes of varying sizes labelle.d 
with the names of the persons w'ho have been cremated. 
We have no doubt that some of these urns are for ever 
forgotten there. Others may be buried behind the building 
in a spot, a few yards square, in which also float some labels. 
The furnace in the meanwhile sighs forth the quick breath- 
ings of its shameful work. 

Far better is the burial, accompanied by troops of friends, 
in a ri'sting-placi; consecrated to past memories by other 
motiv'es than commercial greed. Best of all it is to repose 
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i-indrn' ihc tree in one’s own ^jarden or in a family Mauso- 
leum, which, unlil<(‘ our sombre final homt's in Ihirope, 
introduces the d(*ad to th<i livinji^ in all th(! oleoanct^ and 
lij^ht of a drav^ani4-n)(mi, at Sekandra. Cdusterini:^ round the 
moniimcMits* of th(‘*d<'ad, bedoved or illustri<'>iis to thtdr 
ndicts, are m<‘inori« s whicli unite th(‘ past with the livinj^ 
})r(‘S(mi and l)otli with th(' idorious hopes of an etctrnal 
f ulur(‘. l'hK!;-\\( )ksii UMM'.K. 

The lt)I!owin;.;' I'ernarks 1 >y a brahmin j4Cintleman may 
>erv(‘ to compare Indian with I'uropean cre.mation : 

I ha\ c an •.w* \vitnL-.s (jt sevc/ra! < rcni.incjn-> in ni)- (msU' as well as 

»n*>lluTs. 'The rnodt' lr<.)]n l,*CLannin,i^ to end is :i*> follows : 

'I’iu' i-oCfin is laid oy llu- placo wlu-iv th<‘ t'uncral i^ilc is to ervt'ttal ; 
lIu- lUMrwa rolaliws sprinklf willi water ilu* lt);;s ol wood i]»ai ha\f l.icvn 
!)r(.)ni.’lu tljon* it>r the juirpost.* b) SbiKiras, lo purify them : rliL- roftin is 
on du; t>ilc willi resyunation and other Iol^s of' \\oo(.l plarod on 

it '■>•) as to ot'\cr it ; llu; son or tlic iwarcsl relative prvsvnl appUr*, Uw: to 
lla* too »>t llu; riulit foot of liic dcrcasod and lhi*n to the ]H{r. In most 
casis SOUK- sandal wood, ///A/, aia* uscil whirh !:i\r out a 

Ira.Ltrant o<lom. flio vcialivcs and frit, ids, who a^c sitlinj;' all round the 
nn.iurnful pile, watch it with ft'clinj^s at oficc serene and i'dif\in|i. as at e\ery 
nionuau tin' llainrs consuTiio die- ojua* tnneh-l )eloved ont*'s iinaifo. W hen 
the !)ody is innnt away, ail bath<.- ihcinsches aiui return luunewards. 1 
liave remarked cer)- ollen that persons \\h») would ordinaril) think of 
jmtlhnij; else but their animal wants, disei.ss ihe frailt\ of our life and 
morali/e up»m i;ood deeds and their results, making sj);*eial j'('ferene(.*s U) 
the ‘ jiialillealions and virtues of llic di‘paflc<k ( )ne Cv.i'Ul almost learn 
till* liK.oJ the iiTan during ihose^Ioiea Imtirs. 'The ashes an- iiot removed 
till the thini da)', when the son or tlu nearest relative L;athers them and 
j)resi,‘nls them to some sacred river all lliis whjle none but the ( losest 
relatives are allowed to touch the remains t)f the dead. In every ease, we 
have an uncontrollable im}>ulse to have the sij^hl ot the body as loui^ as 
possible, which becomes stronger in proportion as the tiHal di.-jirivation 
comes nearer. I'hen, liow shocking imist it be when we are fori'cd to hand 
over tlie body lo one who has little i\-.s])ecl for tlje <leparled and turn our 
backs on it, although we would remain there but for some unsym]»athising 
rules of a coniiticrcial comt)auy and niendy for ilieir convenience ! 

AT, O. Vj-ji \N I . 
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SinELIGMTS ON 

THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 

\ 

Bv A Mkmukk. , 

Yf-s, I was a meinixfr- -but for the last time. Not readily 
will 1 a^ain submit to a renewal of such sad solemnities 
and hollow unrealities as charactt;rized the Oriental Con- 
^•re.ss of 1892. From start to fini.sh it was stultifying^ ; the 
disapiKMiited feeliny; that even the op(niins>' day induced, 
grew steadily in force until lU)- energies were absolutely 
stolen from rnc;. The mind must at times surrender to its 
environment, and a live days’ contemplation of the lukv;- 
warm interest which was manifesUxl />ass/;// in long-winded 
papers, and the sight of long-suffering and listless audi- 
cmces, lulled at times into seeniing lifelessness, left me* a 
dendict upon a sea of thwarted ho])es. 

'I'ht; relle.ction is a im-.lancholy one. but it is none the less 
a fact, that the fir.st jarring note within the Congress was 
struck by the gentleman x.ho was its most conspicuous 
ornament Protessor .Max iMuller. 1 know that 1 express 
the sen.se ot many members when 1 sa\' that in .soimr 
res])ects his inaugural address was almost nauseous. 
Nothing ctjuld hava; b(x.;n in worse; taste, considering the 
presence of .so many subjects of foreign |)OVver.s. than the 
fawning adulation of the Duke of \ ork, filling three pages, 
nor the adroit llattt;ry-all-round which occupie.d a further 
three. Then followed a far from digniJled attack upon the 
hokU'.rs of the prior Loinlon Congress, and a proud vaunt- 
ing of alleged exclusive; scholarship on behalf of members 
present. If one’s ali.sgust had ended there thus much 
might have beam forgiven, but the President proceeded for 
more than an hour longer until forced to jJau.se for lack of 
breath. Phe audience was no less wearied with the cof>ia 
verbornin, the precise value of which was subsccjuenily 
appraised by an able member of the Congress, wTo.se 
privately expressed opinion was that “half an hour would 
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have been ainpl<* for due treatiiKMit t>r such facts as tin; 
address contaiinxl.” 

The limp ka liiiy^ that the I^resideiu’s atldress cnj^cnd(;r<;(.l 
was followed ^ater by one of almost feverish dissatisfaction 
f)n the part of some, and in others by cynical disi^iist. It 
seems almost incrt'dible that a oatherin^ which had b<;en so 
loiii^' predetermined, and on to which had b(;en ((jciissed. 
from one; cause or another, so lart^t* an amount ol att<;nti(»n, 
should have' be e.n so inael(;e;juat(;ly prf)vid(;d for and miser- 
ably mlsmana<n;d. .Somethin^ mi^ht be ure^e'd in palliation 
of the:; cemdition e.)f affairs prevailiiiL; throno-hout liad the; 
assemble bea n the pie»ne.;e;r e>f its kind, but eef ce)urse ik) 
s'lich apoleegy is for a nujinent pe rmissible. Past e.xperi- 
f.-nce appeareal to ha\e:: tauoht nothino- te) the; ce)nj^re‘ss- 
ruliniL;' powe;rs. ()n the* eipeaiing' elay the: eeflicials in the- 
se creitarie'-.' renem we-re; -[ eleen t kne)v\’ which is the- kinde-r 
thino te) say, ‘•witless," ejr “at the;ir wits' e;ner' ; at any 
rale; the;ir replie;s to e]ue;rie,-s we;rt.; ejf the- me)st unsatisfying 
kind. Le-st 1 she)ulel a])iK;ar te) b') speakint; withe)Ut my 
beiok le-t me- me;ntie)n eaie; se^liiary instance whie:h e.>u^ht te) 
be- sufficie ntly ce)nvincinjL,c I aeldre;.sse;el myse;lf te.) e)ne; e)f 
the* assistant seia'etaries, with a ree[uest fe)r a coj:)y of the; 
Pr>;side_;nt’s aelelre ss the;n about to be; ele.'.liv'e;re*d. Jb'ejmi)tly 
I was assured that they were; ne)t ye.;t printeel. Will it be.; 
be:]ievt;d that, castin|^ my oa/.e-. uixin the; table, at which the; 
official in epiestieen sat, f saw a whe)le pile; ol ce)pie;s of the* 
advlress ready for distributiem ^ Anel .the; official io-uorance; 
in this one- case of prej;paratmn was in conver.se ratio with 
the; ejfficial impre.;paredne;ss in e)the*r elirectie^ns. 

.-\ll whe) have atte;nde;el thean must have obse;rved he)w 
aelmirably manaoeel are the; me<;tin_oR e:)f the; liritish Asse)- 
ciation. 1-ast ye,*ar’s Ce.)njji'<-ss e:)f Hyoicne and l^e-me)- 
jeraphy, te^o, in s[)ite; e)f one; e)r twe:) little; mishaps, was 
e.xcellently administered. Snmmarie;s of nearly all the; 
papers tf) be read We.re; obtainable, at the very comme;nce- 
inent of the; mt2;e;tin^s, and from elay te) day ce)mple;te; 
printe;d copies of many \ve;re e:)btain.ible; for the; asking;'. 
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Provisions ol this kind arc essential to the success of a 
threat international gatherintj. Fhey enable members to 
make judicious selection of the sections in which they 
dt^sire to sit, an.d ol the papers to which chey pn^fttr to 
listen. But chief auK'iij^ the advantages of siich prepara- 
tion is this, that tlttt educational loss resulting froiiT the 
impossibility ol attending all the sections at once is redticed 
to the minimum if all the papers be jirocurable. b'or ther 
daily news[)apers to report each and all is obviously im])rac- 
ticablc:, and the wisdom of the course 1 havt; indicated is 
incontestable. 

But how did zoc lare, we deluded mortals who mi the 
5th ol last month (;xpecLantly foregathen;d in tin; dreai y 
halls and draughty corriilors of the I diivi-rsity of London ^ 
Nothing was rt;ady but Professor Max Miiller’s oaper, the; 
“ congr(‘ss badges, a list of imrmbers and .1 jjrogrammt; ol 
agenda for the tlay. The; first to mail) , doubtless, as to 
me, was denied; the sc-cond, a puny bit ol cheap Brum- 
magem, v'cry tiiffereni from the artistic metlal of the 
Hygi<;nic C'ongri*ss, was .so weak as to ([uickiy bixome 
u.sele.ss ; and the third and last n.-jirc .sented the entire 
])rovisional arrangi;ments in the way of literature, to which 
the labours -save the mark- --of committees and secretaries 
had been e<|ual ! On 'I'uesday thert* was a little j»ami>hl(;t 
ready containing a scrappy enumeration only of the pajiers 
to be read throughout the day, the proiluction of which 
ridiculus ntits had kejit the printers working half the night 
- presumably through secretarial incompc;tence or delay in 
the furnishing of “copy." Wednesday was the day for 
the delivery of .Mr. (Gladstone’s paper on ..Vrehaic (Greece; 
and here was perpetrated another blunder. Tuesday ’.s 
\)rogramme had contained an intimation that, Dr. CGins- 
burg was in receijit of Mr. Gladstone’s manuscript, and 
th.at printed • copies would be available on the morrow. 
Naturally the.se were applied for on Wednesday morning, 
and a number were distributed. But Dr. (Ginsburg was 
furious on discovc-ring the fact, on the ground that he had 
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not yet verilicd the proof cc^rrections of the distineviisht.d 
author of the paper, and it vvas positively I'riday afu rn<i(Mi 
beiore copies were availabh* for j^eneral distribntion. 

In the intej ui on</ section -and one only hatl roused 
itsell to a tfaiiU a|)^)reciat!on of its resjjonsibilities. d’lte 
Indian, with whicli was mer«^<;d the .Aryan, sttetion con- 
trived to astonish ns— I believe <)n the Wednesday morning; 
— -with a batch ol half a tlozen sunnnaries of forthcoming 
papers. ICxhanstion, howtwer, must have supervened <in 
this mighty effort, for no furiher abstracts were issin’d on 
the succeedinjr days, daily proi^ramme ilid contain a 

passable; j'esinne of the doin^js of the ])re\'ious day, in this 
o.n<‘ section, which alone; e;ould claim to lie; just de'cently 
awake’ ; the secre-taries ol the.’ reanainine' nine ap[<e’ari’el 
only je;ale^u.sly e,isj;'er to [leirform the; mir.ude. of hibernalintj^ 
in .Se;pte;hiber. I here; was inaccuracy e’\<!n in tiu- bald 
tlaiiy a;j[e’neia with which they furnisheel himi^r\' member.s. 
anel one pe nth’inan at least was .s«;t elown to de.'.live'.r a 
lecture; in two sections on the- .same day. I saw aneithe.r 
wande’i'ino' anxienisly aliout, in ^wonde;nhe;nt as to the; time 
whe-n his paper weiulel be reacheel, and epiite’ elestitute;, 
apparently, of any e>f(k:ial infe>rmalion on the pe^int. 

Was it, then, a matte r ten" surprise; that the atte;n(l,uic.<;s 
thre>uehejut W'e:re; eil .ittenuate;el elinmnsiems ? The re assent 
bled in one; scctiem in which I sat an audie'nea- ol six all 
told, Micludhiee the e;hy,ifman anel the; le;e'rurer, wheise 
reimarks, by the- wa\', we’.re; j)ractie:ally inauelible’. Othe’r 
sections, toe), in which 1 was inte reste’.el w<;re e.)ftentime;s 
only characteri/.eel b) a be;!»garly array e)f metstly' empty 
be;nche;s. In eiiu’ case inde;cd much ekse ceiuld ne^t have 
been cxpecteid, for the reiom would .scare.'ely seat a se'etre; ; 
nevertheless there* was no rush lor chairs ! Let all this be 
comparf;d Vith last year’s ine^etiiy^s in the; Inne;r d'e’.mpie 
Hall, where an average; altendttnce; was re;coreled etf over 
50 te) each tneetino^, ,and whetre ten hours’ work was done; 
daily for as many* days. The; roll of memltershii) e)f the- 
Ninth Statutory Congress she;wed a muster etf metre; than 
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600 ; the com])l(!ie list of members of the Congress meet- 
inj^ ;it liurliiioton Houses and the University of l>ondon 
totalled 440 only ; but the averae^e sectional attendance 
was by no mc.-ans pro rata. 'Fhese fij^mes, I fear, must 
sc.imewhat inconveniently affect the. “ comurehensive ’’ 
claims <if Professor iSlax MiilU^r. 

I'herr: was one <lirection in which the secretarial mis- 
management of the CoiiL^ress affectcxl the public rather 
than its meml)e-rs. I rt;fer to the. treatment of the I’ress. 
From what I j^leaned Irom the reporters tiumiselves, and 
from what I mysc^lt casually saw, they had certainly tjood 
caust; for being aggrieved, and their talitors, ihrough them, 
miglit reasonably have omitted all mention of tin; C»>n^>ress 
in their columns. It can be rctadily understo(.)d that the 
tlifliculties inh<*rently great to begin with in the i;as(.; of 
an Oriental Congress- — under which the n;pr(;seilt:Ltive.s of 
th(; press had to labour were not U'ssened by tin; non- 
preparation above referred U) of efficient summaries of the 
j)aj>ers, nor by th<; simultaneous sitting of ten differttnt 
sections. But win n uncivil curiness verging on absoluU; 

rud<;ness was meted out as I mvself ob.servc-d- — to tin; 

✓ 

reporters in some ca.ses, it c:tnnol be supposed that they 
were; rt;nd(;red particularly anxious to .nlventisc; the; Con- 
gre.ss at great length. Tin; President of t)ne section, to 
my certain' knowledge', was [)lainly warn(;d by one report{;r 
that that section would have to be entirely ignored, unless 
some disposition was shown to facilitate the labours of 
him.self and comrades. 'Phe hint was taken. At the 
final nn;eting on th(; Mond.iy following, J’rofessor Ma.x 
.Midler paid an elaborate; compliment to the re[)orters 
present, which, ‘coming so late in the. day,” they accejjted, 
I should imagine, for the little it was worth. Nor was 
their amour-propre more delicately considered b,'^thc doling 
out, at the last minute, of tickets for the evening dinner, 
in a mann<:;f, I am informed, contrary to all established 
prect;dent. Very little, if any, post-prandial eloquence 
appeared in the papers next morning ; maybe this was an 
effect of vvhicli the method of the* invitation was the cause. 
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This, curiously enous^h, was the sole exception that could 
be taken to the one department which was generally well 
administered. j\Ir, Rapson destirves praise as organiser of 
the exctirsions and entertainments. It is a suggestive 00m- 
mentary on the presidential boast of the gravity and soli- 
darity of the occasion, and the presence of c.xperts*only at 
the Congress, that //ic successes of the we.ek were those 
that lay in the region of frivolity and relaxation. Successful 
they undoubtedly were, and nothing could have been plea- 
santer than the; jaunts to Ightham j\Iol(? and Dorking on 
the Tuesday, to York Mouse; at 'TwicM uhani on the; Thurs- 
dav, or the Universities on Saturdav. .Ynd truth to tell, 
no one seemed to c-.njuy them more than Professor Max 
M dller. 

Something remains to lu; said of the concluding meeting. 
I* rom som^ une.xplaintxl cause tlu; Presidt;nt was in a singu- 
larly mournful moetd at limes, indeed, almost lachrymose. 
But tliis solemnity did not pntvent him fiaun occasional 
la[)ses into militancy, induced by tint nention of such words 
as “Lisbon.” or “ 'I'hc Ninth.'’ 'There 'w.as the; same dis- 
position to adulate; Rovalt)', and gn;at was the satisfaction 
at the; intimation from .Sir P'rancis Grenfe.ll that a telegram 
might be cxp(;cted muinc-.ntarily from the 1 )uke of ^'ork, 
and grievous the disappointment at the saiil telc;gram’s non- 
arrival ! W ith curious complacency, t<.)o. t!u; J’resident 
anuounaed thl; gift -as though a n<;w one -of the drinking- 
horn from the King' of .Sweden, already onct; presenti;d at 
Up.sala. In view of tin; opposition shown at Stockholm to 
lh(; proposed formation of an Institute of Orientalists, it is 
well to note that the c;leclion of a provisional committee, was 
not carried without several dissentient vote.s. IMuch ani- 
mated discussion was waged around the pi'oposals as to the 
so-called “ 'l*enth ” Congress of 1894. 'The date w'as adopted 
with no less than 18 ailver.se votes, and some amount oi 
opposition was shown, to the recommendation that subse- 
quent congresses should be triennial. Then Geneva was 
selected as the meeting-place. 'I'he very slight ai^plau.se 

NKW SERIES. VOI-. IV. If 
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which followed die announced decision was made the most 
of by Professor Muller, who sententiously exclaimed, “ I 
wish I could have transmitted the plaudits by telephone: ; 
but I charge our secretary to distinctly eihp^hasizc: the pro- 
viso that the Congress be called the* d'enth !i’ The. rules 
which die committee had elected to draw up for the conduct 
of this “ I'enth ” Congress were then discussed with painful 
tardiness, and yet linally adopted without alteration. All 
mention of the w'eighty “ opinion ’’ of L)r. Pankhurst as to 
thtiir status in the; matter was studiously avoided by the 
Congress leaders, even the thin and feeble countc:rblast they 
hatl thought it necessary to obtain being likewise unnamed, 
riiis document, by the way, along with a catalogue of pre- 
sented books, represented about the whok; of the printed 
literature of the Congress, ova;r and above what has been 
previously described. A linal note of failure st'.emed to lx: 
struck by the. President’s farewell remarks, which, though of 
the most commonplace order, he had yet deemed necessary 
to commit to paper, and to pc:r.sonally deliver with a fl(.)nrish 
to tlu; reporter for' the Tinus. One senleiii.e. ma)- be quoted 
because of the breadth of its pn.:tensions : “ All true Oriental 
scholars in luirope, whether j>resent or absent, have declareil 
for our Congress.” lie hall see. 


Another member informs us that “the Congress' officials 
had recourse to the 'I'inies reporter for matter which tlx.:)' 
ought to have supplied, and he strongly e.xpressed him- 
self on the subject, as also on the dulness of the Congress 
of 1892 as compared with the interest and lift: showm at that 
t)f '1S91. At the (’biographical Section, nothing was said 
about the countries on the slopes of the Pamir which have 
been the theatre of a recent war, nor was the" existence of 
that Section in an Oriental Congress justified by pointing 
out the importance of a study of Oriental languages to 
geographers and explorers. Indeed, as Sir Grant Duff 
significantly remarked at the farewell dinner to the foreign 
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visitors, it was an open question whether con<vressc;s were 
usektss, as stated Ijy M. R(‘nan, or useful as believed by him 
and his audience. All the 'J'inics had to say as to the results 
of the Conirress of icSqa was that it had .satisfied curiosity 
and had souj^ht for .liqht. I was at a garden-party when 
tTK.Mnbcrs we.rc; iihotograjihed for an illustrated paper, but 
the illustration m'.ver appeared. Indeed, whereas the 
journalistic and public int<;rest never llagged during thii 
12 days of the Congress of i So i . comparatively few London 
and ci^untry pajx^rs noticed the 1S92 Congress, and the 
Pall .l/<rll Gazrl/c\ Pally J'llcgrapli , etc., almost ignored it. 
I'here was no recognition of th<^ good work done bj'’ the 
member:;. i\o translations or r>ri/e.--essavs were lorth- 
coiniiiL;. When* the C.'oni^n^ss of i So i clistril:)iit(‘cl vokiiiios 
f)i nc!W that ol iS(;2 issiual a few leavf s. Ja[>aii, 

which vvitl'i' ils scicntitlc, !iu:rary, and cvc.n musical cvonin^c^s, 
was cjuilc! a fcaturo of last yoar's Conttress, was not even 
ofju iallv r(*|)n'srntc:d in i S()j ; inclectd. Max Mi’iller rcii^nc'd 
<)\ c*r a solitiicU', ami called it a C'on^^ross of true Oriental 
sch(;1ars/’ 
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LEGHNDS, SONGS, AND CUSTOIMS OF 
DARDISTAN. 

(SONGS /N TUli GfLCn f, ASTOlU,' GURAIZ/, AND 
cinLAST DIALECTS OF SI I IN d.) 

(Cor/iu/trd from I'ol. 1 ]\, pa 148.) 

5. A WOMAN’S SONO (('.Il.(ilTI), 

I I 111-: KKSKKTKI) WlfK AM) 'J’ill' l AlTH l-ESS IIUSIIANI). ] 
flic U’l/c: 

Alcy Ciikiiri Pa/au q^tiyhi /ic'y/o ^ 

My kukiiri Pathan what am I to do ? 

Pffi bafzissc gardo iIcn ; imho /shush. 

Aunt ! from thi* family he absoncc has ^fivcn : I cocoon. 

(id sikk'ini ijal) bring hdlco drs ; 

And colouretl silk spinning animal bind do --could. 

Mid diidd/o I shit f hied I 

My milk-sweet late has become ! 

77 /.'’ H Hsbaud : 

rlu) y-lzari rcy^' 

d'hat Azari, [ is | a Deodar cedar | ?) 

Rajdy. Ill) sduiino? an) rlrfirco ndc bi/ds. 

Kindly, is it not so [my| love ! I'hat Azari illiK^ss I have. 

r\u) U'arjircy/i shuyi gas- nut if 11 a souinio I 

I'his W'azir’s child princi^.ss, not [ so | love 

Pdlli dapiijo gi beni ; an) par 

riien from my waist (girdle) taking I’ll sit ; this beyond 

Ishlshcyn > 

the mountains. 

Snri laar fshisheyn djoudjif izde bijdlc. 

Sun this side’s mountain birch tree (.^) to ymu both. 

Soimn Ishinhn ; aim shed qodreyn kitti - — ga 
.Alike I love ; This white hawk black and 

f'shikki\ mdy begd belli ; balli paslidjo 

fragrant bag mine being sit ; Then on my turban 

gi bey i in. 

wearirm I will sit, 

O 

* More probably ‘^rey is the pine called the Picca Webbiana. 
t Part 11 ., page i6, gives the following for Birch.” “Birch?-- 
Djonji (the white bark of which is used for paper) in Kashmir where it is 
called the book-tree “Jhiriis kull” lit : Burus^-- the book; kiill -- plant, tree.’" 

X “ Tshikki ” is a black fragrant matter said to be gathered under the 
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Ti'anslation of " A Womans Souq.” 

% 

The deserted soife sings : — My Pathan ! oh kiikuri, far 
away from me has he madi; a home ; but, aynt, what am I 
to do. since he has left his own ! Tht; silk that I hav’e btaai 
weavini; during: his absence would be JKifficient to bind all 
the animals of the field. Oh, how my darling' is delaying 
his return ! 

Tile failhicss husband j My new love] Azari is 

like a royal I.)eodar ; is it not so, my love*? for Azari I am 
sick with desire. She is a Wazeer’s princess ; is it not so, 
my love ? Let me put you in my waist. The sun on 
yonder mountain, and the trett on this nigh mountain. y(! 
both I love dearly. I will recline when this whiUi hawk 
and her black fragrant tresses become mine ; encircling 
with th(!m my head I will recliiK; [in happiness. 

U. THE jn.'i'i'.I) LOVERS DREAM. 

[l\ TIIK ASTOk' UlAI kcr. J 

7'shunni nazdih mnlavi* 

(Oh) Little delicate |maid] woman. 

Jiareyo bdro, 

The husband old is, [is he not ?J 
flapdloh thyayd yd. 

With a b(r;u' done it going, [you have “ been and gone: 
and doiie it.” ] 

Sdmnii rdtijo Sdinnii shakejo Afey nish 

In the sleep of night d'he sleep from the arm. My sleep 

ha ray d gd. Mas/nnj phir) phiil 

awake has gone. Turning round again opening hastily 

taldslo Afdy laktdy piribann tshitsho hdtin. Datshhio 
I saw. My darling waistband variegated was. Right 

wing-[)its of the hawk; “ djoiiji " is, to me, an unknown tree, ljut I con 
jeeture it to he ll'ie birch tree. “ ( ias ” is a princt^ss and “ mal is added 
for euphony. 

* [“ Mulayi ” for woman is not very respectful ; women are generally 
addressed as kaki ” sister, or “ dhi ” daughter.] 

/ is it? is it not so ? /itt seems generally to he a mere exclamation. 
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liata-jo aiua Ts/iaki'ojc 7oar:ze. ddn kabho 

hancl-lrom niiri'or taking. Looking she came. This left 

hala-jd surma }iiui. Pali‘ojc loazzc. 
hand-from antimony taking, Applying she came. 

'rh(; above describes the dream of a lover ’.vlK)se swc^et- 
heart has married one older than her.st;lf ; he say.s : 

J'raus/alion. 

“ That dear delicate little woman has a frightful old 
husband. 

" Thou hast married a lear In the de.atl of night, 
resting on my arm, 

“ My sleep b<xame like wakinj. Hastily I turned and 
with a quick glanci; .saw 

“ d hat my darling’s waistband shont*. with many colours, 

“ That she advanced towards me holding in her right a 
mirror into which she looked, 

“ 'That she came near me applying with her left the 
antimony to her eyes.” 

:• ..MODERN .X.SrORI .SON'(^. 

d'his Song was compo.sed by Rajah Bahadur Khan, now 
at Astor, who fell in love with the daughter of the Rajah 
of Munza to whom he was affianced. Wlnm tin-: war 
betwc;en Kashmir and Ilunza broke out, the Astoris and 
Hunzas were in different cantps ; Rajah Bahadur Khan, 
son of Rajah Shakul Khan, of the Shiah persuasion,* thus 
laments his misfortunes : 

JLois/nikfl sahiiiu kcu uimdz duioa 

JCarly in morning’s time [ usual [ jirayers done su[)plication 

Ihcm (}abill f/u\ Ra/ihua (laribi'y dmoa 

I make Accept, oh merciful |^God] of the poor the praye.r. 

JJbu mabf —yvcn di/u 

[her] teeth [are] of fish bone like ivory, [ her | body 

ptirit — ycc7i tshamuyc IshNci’ banc me armau 

[like a I reedt [her] hair musk is. My longing 

iitte bane IhtlbiU sbakar. 

to you is I Oh] nightingale sweet ! 

* 'I’hc pcojilc of Aster are mostly Sunnis, and the (lilgitis mostly Shiahs ; 
the Chilasis are all Sunnis. 

t A reed which grows in the Gilgit country of white or red colour. 
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Chorus falls in with hai, hai\ ai'niau hnlhul'' oh, oh, 
thc^ lonj^inj^ [for iho | nighiin^alo 

rraus/atiou. 

y\ftor havinLf^discharged my usual reli^ijiods duties in the 
<;arly inornin>j, I offer a pray<',r which, oh thou niorciful 
C«od, accept from tliy luimbU; worshi[)per. | I'hen, think- 
int; of his beloved, j Mt'.r teteth art; as white as ivory, her 
body as p;racelul as a retid, her hair is like juusk. Aly 
whole lonj^in<j is towards you, oh sweet ni^litins^ale. 

Chorus : Alas, how absorbing this lonp;int^ for the night- 
ini>ali.;. 

s. (u;r.\i/i soxcs. 

*l'his illstrict usetl to be under Ahmad .Shah of .Skardo, 
and has sinct.‘ its conquest by Ghulab wSinq;h come j)(.;r- 
manenlly imder tlie A1ahara)ah of Kashmir. Its possession 
u.se.d to be the ajjple of discord laetwecm the Nawabs t)f 
Astor and the Rajahs of Skardo. It appears neve.r to have 
had a real (.iovernment of its own. I he fertility of its 
valleys always invit<^d invasioji. \'t;t the people, are of 
Shina origin and appc'ar much ihortt manly than the other 
subjects of Kashntir. Tlteir loyalty to that power is not 
much to bt; relied ujK)n, but it is probable that with tht; 
threat intermi.xture which has takem )>lace between them 
and the Kashmiri Mussulmans for many years past, they 
will become, tajually demoralized. i'he old territory of 
(iuraiz used in former days to extend up to Kuyam or 
liandipur on the Wular Kake. The; wermen are reputed to 
be very chaste, and Colomd Gartliner tolil me that tin; 
handsomest women in Kashmir came from that district. 
To me, however, they appeared to be tolerably plfiin, 
although rather innocent-looking, which may render them 
attractive, e*specially aftt-r one has .seen the handsome, but 
sensual-looking, women of Ka.shmir. The people; of Guraiz 
are certainly very dirty, but they are not so plain as tin; 
Chiliisis. At Guraiz three languages are spoken ; Kash- 
miri, Guraizi (a corruption of a Shina dialect), and Pan- 

* It is rather unusual to find the nightingale representing the l.ieli.)vi‘(l. 
She i.s generally “ tne rose ’ and the lover “ the nightingale." 
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jabi — the latter on account of its occupation by the Maha- 
rajah’s officials. I found some difficulty in i^etting a 
number of them together from the differe^it villages which 
compose the; district of Guraiz, the Arcadia of Kashmir, 
but I gave thcan food and money, and'after I got them into 
a good humour thej sang : 

(iURAlZl HL'NTINt; SONG. 
i /' n I'a rz/. Eno'lish . 

/*crc\ ts/iaki\ gUrsari — Look beyond ! what a fine 

Beyond, lo{.»k ! a fine stag. stag! 

Chorus. J\'ri\ f shako, d/ok zz/aar— (Shorua. Look beyond ! 

dkc' (/l v. how gracefully he struts. 

B(;yond, look ! how he struts ! 

Poz'c, {shakt\ bhaphz'i bay ^<7/7>=Look beyond! hi‘ bears 
Beyond, look! shawl wool \i loads, twelve loads pf wool. 

Chorus. PrzT, /shake', fbk zzzaaz'- --Qhorus. Look beyond! 

dko dev. how gracefully he struts. 

Beyond, look ! how he does strut ! 

P/'z’c, /shake, dozii shilf/zt — l.ook beyond ! his very' 

Beyontl, look ! [his| teeth are of teeth are of crystal, 
cry'stal [glass] 

Chorus. Pi'z’e, /shake', Chorus. ■ Look beyond! 

zziaaz'dkc dey. how gracefully' he struts. 

7 'his is api)arently a hunting song, but seems also to be 
applitid to singing the praises of a favourite. 

There is another .song, which was evidently given wn’th 
great gusto, in praise of Sheir Shah Ali Shah, Rajah of 
Skardo.* That Rajah, who is .said to have temporarily 
conquered Chitral, which the Chilasis call Tshatshal,t nia<le 
a road of steps up the Atsho mountain which overlooks 
Bunji, the most distant point reached before 1866 by 

* Vossil)!}' Ali Sher Khan, also called Ali Shah, the father of Ahmed 
Shah, the .successful and popular Rajah of Skardo in the Sikh days- or 
else the mrcnl Ali Sher Khan, the founder of the race or caste of the Mak- 
pon RaJjhs of Skardo. He built a great stone atpieduct from the Sat[)ur 
streajn which also banked up a quantity of useful soil against inundation.s. 

t Murad was, I believe, the first Skardo Rajah who conquered Gilgit, 
Nagyr, Hunza and C'hitral. He built a bridge near the Chitral fort. 'Traces 
of invasion from Little 'Tibet exist in J )ardistan. A number of historical 
events, occurring at different periods, seem to be mixed up in this song. 
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travellers or the Great 'rriofonometrical Survey. From the 
Atsho mountain Vitjne returned, “the suspicious Rajah of 
Gil<j^it suddenly jj;i vino; orders for burning' the bridge over 
the Indus.” 4t is, howtiver, more probable that his Astori 
companions* fabricated the story in order to prcv'ent him 
from entc;ring an unfriendly territory in which INTr.' X'^igne’s 
life might have; been in danger, for had he reached I3unji 
he; might have known that the Indus nc;ver was spanned by 
a bridge at that or any neighbouring point. Tin; miserable 
Kashmiri coolies and boatmen who were forced to go up- 
country with the troops in 1 866 wt;r(;. some of them, 
employed, in rowing people, across, and that is how I got 
over the. Indus at Hunji ; however to rt;turn frenu this digres- 
sion to the (^ura/rji SoJiQ- : 

(). rR.-MjSV ()(• tHK t:(.)XnL’i:i<()K StlKlR SIl.\H .\I.l SH.\M. 

Cura / v /. /f mulish . 

.'^Iieir Shah Ali Shah - Sheir Shah AH .Shah. 

N omega tijong I wind mj self round his naim;.* 

K/l kolo shing phute - He conciueriiyg the; crooked Low- 
lands. 

Djar silnlsho tarega — Made them quite straight. 

Kane Makpone — The gia;at Khan, tin; Makpon. 

Kano nom mega djong — I wind myself round the Khan’s 

name 

K6 Tshamugar bosh He coiKiuert'.d bridging over | tlie 
phute ’ Gilsxit riv'er] bt;low Tshamutrar. 

Sart suntsho tarecfa = And madt: all quilt; straight. 

I believe there was much more of this historical song, 
but unfortunately the paper on which the rest was written 
tiown by me as it was deliver(;d, has been lost togetht;r 
with other papers. 

“ Tshamugar,” to which reference is made in the song, is 

a village on the other side of the Gilgit river on the Nagyr 

side. It is right opposite to where 1 stayed fpr two nights 

» 

'rhe veneration for the name is, of rourse, also partly due to the fact 
that it means “the lion of Ali,” ^[uhammatl's son-in-law, to whose nieniory 
the Shiah AEiissulmans are so devotedly attached. 'The Little Tibetans 
are almost all Shiahs. 

t “Sar” is Astori for Gilgiti “ Hjor.” 
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uml(;r a hu<:;^e stone which projects from the base of the 
Niludar range on the (iilgit side., 

There were formerly seven forts at Tshamugar. A con- 
vention had beep made betw(;en tht; Rajah •of Gilgit iind 
the Rajah of Skardo, by which 'I'shami'igar was* divided by 
the two ‘according to the n;).tural division which a strc;ain 
that coinc;s ilown from the llatkbr mountain made in that 
t(;rritory. Tlie ])eo[)lc“. of I'shamugar, impatient of the 
Skardo rule, became all of them subjects to the (jilgit 
Rajah, on which Sher Shah Ali Shah, the ruku' of Skardo. 
collect<;d an army, and crossing the Makpon-i-shagaron* 
at the foot of the. Haramush mountain, came upon 'I'sha- 
miigar and div(;rted the water w’hich ran through that dis- 
trict into another direction. This was the. reason of the 
onct; ftfrtiki Tshamugar becoming de.serted ; the fprts were 
razed to the ground. 'There are evidently traces of a riv(*.r 
having formerly run through i'shainrigar. Tlie pc;ople say 
that the Skardo Rajah stopped the Ilow of the. water by 
throwing quicksilver into it. This is probably a legend 
arising from thi; reputation which Ahmad .Shah, the most 
recent Skardo ruler whom tht; Guraizis can remember, had 
of tlabbling in mc;dicine and .sorcery. f 

CHii.Asi S()]sh;.s. 

[^The Chilasis have a curious way of snap[)ing theii 
lingers, with which [iractice they accompany their -songs, 
the thumb running up ami down the fingers as on a musical 
instrument.] 

lO. Ctlll.ASI. 

'Tu him Gi'tshere b<klje. simimo dimm bamem 
Mey shahi’nni pashalbto devvii salam daute 
Ras ; y\je g<')je bomto mey diiddi aje nush 
llarginn Ziie dey mo bejomos 
Samat Khfinay si'mi mb bashemrn tutiik 
M iiuga dej'to ; m<) dabtar dem 

' The defile of the Makpon-i-Sliang-Rong, where the Indus river makes 
a sudden turn southward and below which it receives the (lilgit river. 

t 'I'he Shiah R.ajahs ot Skardo believed themselves to be under the 
special protection of .\li. 
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11 . A. Tshekon tlit'mn ; tikki wcy nush, oh lioradcr 
Acidn ; thou ; niadcy nush ; cy Berader 
B. Hanu'rcy ishuki, pvlki thas, j^alutos 

Ni-ratcy Id nc bCy. oh Bcradcr !, 

« • 

'riu; last wotd in each sentenc(^ as is usual with all Shin 
songs, is n^pcated at the beginning of tfie next line. 1 may 
also remark that 1 have acccaituated the words as proiionurcd 
III t/ic soii^s ami not as put down in my \ ocabulary. 

7'raiisia/nni. * 

mi;.ssa(;k to a s\vi.i/itii;art iiv a i uikm). 

You are going up to (jilshe, oh my dearest friiaid, 

(live my conijilimtait and salute when you see my hawk. 
Spcxik to lK;r. I must now go into my house ; my mother 
is no mc're 

And 1 lear the. sting of that ilragon, " my step-mother 
( )h noble, daughter of .Samat Khan ; 1 will [ilay the llutir 
.^ntl give its price and keep it in my bosom. 

The second song describes e quarrel between two brothm's 
who are. re.sting after a marcli *on .some hill far away from 
any water or food wherewith to refresh themselves. 

^'oniii^cr (iroilur.- -Axw I to eat now, wh.at am I tt.> say, 
lliere is, oh my lirother, neither bread nor water. 

.'\nt 1 to fetch some [Water], what am 1 to .say, then* is no 
masak’ja water-skin j, oh. my brother! 

ISldcr Itrol/icr. —The lying nonscaisecU* I himir (the younger 
brother) wounds me deeply (tears olf the skin of my hc;art). 

There will be nt) day to this long night, oh my brother ! 

T2. 'I'HK I'RANSnORINKSS OF I'llI.S WORM). 

Kaka^ inosc djb rdiiiii • Mcy ddssya iib Iny | Tdbdiii 

Brother* I what am to say? j My choice it is not j In the! 

ai'c'sd ddro jSlddJc /ds/iya iib bey | Dajdla 

whole of the pre.sent time To me shamt; is nbt j The ne.xt 

clc 1 /dA'o iiddsdiic hau 

world near has come j People de.spairing will be 

* The “ Harginn,'’ a fabulous animal mentioned elsewhere. 
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'izzd I \'Z'Sd, 

Jl aiazz ddz'o .zaz^ | 7>/ zzzas/zahzhx billc j Ash 
In my country famous [ You famous have become | 'Fo-day 

bajozzi dfi bdzri zzzztsajizd [ Zarz zzidjo 

to get you prepared on a great journey | Openly me 

lai /azzgz'dzbz — ije | /?Jz'// zzziy /za7oa//z' | Sz'zi zjatfda 

much pains | My soul is in your keeping | The river 

phzrzic [ Sitdd c/zogaz'ozzg 

is 11(3 wing, th(; large flower j Of silver colour.* 

A PRAYER OR THE EASHOEEI KAFIRS. 

[/zt the Kaldsha dza/ccl?[ 

d he ideas and many of the words in this prayer were 
(^ddcntly acquired by my two Kafirs on their way through 
Kashmir : 

“ Khudfi, tandrusti de, prushkari rozi de, abatu kari, 
(hnvalat man, 'Fu gh(')na asas, tshik intara, tshik tu faida 
kay asas. Sat asman 0, Stni suri mastruk mdtshe de/’ 

(7b i)c cozzfzziztcd,) 
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MISCELLAN EOUS NOTES 
OJ* Tlfli' LATE SIR WALTJ^R ELLIOT. 

\Cojitijiucd froDi / W. /W.pai^c 

XVIIL 

HKIKK ACCOUX r 01‘ THE ‘^SA MX ; R \ \r.\. ' 

Bv A NA'rrviA 

I The SaliL»raiiLi is a small, smooth, spliuiiial Ma(::k sLoiil. ourioU'Hly 
marked with one or more eire/alar hollows, as if made 1>>’ some l>iirrowin4 
ijvseet. Al the sid*- of the holle)w is a sma!l knob, like a lossil shell or 
whorl, called ll.u.‘ r/itikm of \'ishnii. hA'er)' \\ orshi|)[)er ol X'ishnu kee[)S one 
as an object of daily adoration. Sali^nimas \ar\ in ])riee. A c(Jiiim')n 
oiH.; costs Irom 3 to 5 Rs. ( )nc that has come down for L;encrati' ins in a 
vvell-to d^ lamil)-, or that has beloiiLteil to a man of nsiowiK'il sanetiiy may 
R'teli as much as Irom 1:50 to 200 Rs. R. S.j 

( >.\ the north yidc ot the River Ganclaky, near Oudh, ihc.re 
i.s a mountain calk;d the '* .Salii^rai.ia ihirvatuni,” extendin'^' 
to 12 Yojana.s, (or 120 miles,, in length, and held .sacred as 
partaking of the. omnipre.sence of the god Ifurri or \ ishnu. 
On its lower part, there abounds a .species of sacred stone^> 
of which “ Saligrainas ” are formed. These are carried 
down into the Oandaky river by the C/iakra-middi, a stream 
running from the mountain. Certain gokl-coloured inserts, 
borne* on that river and called " V^iijjra/citiicu/," attach tliem- 
selves to the stont;s, and in the ctjurse of .several years bore 
the holes and c/iu/crams or circular marks seen on them. 

The stones are of 2 kinds : — " Jalajiiin ” or born in watctr, 
and “ SthalaJuDi ” or born on dry land ; the former are 
smooth and handsome, the latter rough and uneven. "Each 
in.sect engraves two “ Chukrams,” up and down, in a hole;. 
The stones often have more than one hole, some as many 
as 7 or 8. The engraving is sometimes made on the out- 
side of the stone.- Stones without the ‘‘ Chukram are- 
useless. The “ Chukrams ” wrought in various forms are 
the distinguishing marks for recognizing the “ Saligrama.s,” 
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and naming them after the differ<int incarnations of Vishnu : 
- as, Vanstuh va, Xfarraiiia, (/of a/a, A/ale/ieya, Kurvia, etc. 

“ Saligriimas ” vary also in colour ; as white, black, 
yellow, red, blue, etc., which art*, said to' cjonfer different 
blessings on the' pos.sessor, both in this, anti the,.other \vt)rld. 
'I'he white, ensures salvation ; the blue besttAvs wealth and 
health ; the black confers po[>ulariLy ; the red givt!S powt^r ; 
and so oji. The most esteemed and venerated are tho.se 
which are neither too large nor tot) small in size, and are 
round, sinot)th, tlef.p-holed anti engraved inwartlly. Such 
as are wide-hf)led, crooked either in form or engravdnijf, 
broken, cracked, or not bright, are considered t)f less virtue, 
t;xct;pt for " Recluses, ” who may kt;t‘p anti adore all kinds 
of “ Salignimas ” indiscriminately. 

We art; told that the way to tlistinguish a good from a 
bad “ .Saligrama,” is to put it into a measured tpi.mtity of 
cow’s milk or rice, for a day ; and to mark whether tin; 
tpiantity increases or diminishes. If it incrt:ases, or at 
least does not diminish, the “ Saligrama ” is to be con- 
sidered lucky and acce[)table ; if it tlimjnishes, it is not 
suitable, 'fhese “ Salignimas are adored as the domestic 
gods of all classes f)i brahmins in India. "rht;y wash them 
and pray to them every tlay, t)ffi;r tht;m,' in tht; first 
instance, the victuals jirepared lor their own use, and drink 
the water in which they are washeil as conducive to every 
blessing and happiness. 'I'hey cannot become polluted, nor 
do they require any ceremonial purification as idols do. 

X I X. 

SA'n. 

["J"bc* and ceremony of performing tlie Sctf^anutnani or Sn/iai^tiz/nh/ijm 

(dc[>urtin^ of a woman willi her husband) commonly called Saf/\ translated 
by C. V. Ramaswainy, Rrahmiii ; .Madras, 1846.] 

When a man of the brahmin caste dies, the wife rubs 
turmeric powder over her body and places on her forehead 
the /\iiiin/cam or spot made with a red [lowder. She chews 
betelnut, and holding a lime in her hand, she makes the 
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usual declaration of wishing to asctuid the funeral piltt. 
She. then dress{;s herself in a yellow cloth, and adorns her 
head with flf^wers, sandal* aiul odier jierfumes. With a 
smiling counlen'ance she distributes her jewelry among 
he<* children, and relatives, giving a part' also in charity 
to Brahmins. 'Then j^raying to (lod, she accompanies her 
relations in [)rocessi(jn to the Burning ground {Sii/asaiiain 
Blntmi) where (on a jjile. of fuel) the corpse of her deceased 
husband is laid, d'aking leava^ of all the ])eo[)le about the; 
place, as the Rajah of the cf)untry, the. prlnci[)al pe^rsonages 
and other spectators, shi; recites prayt rs for tin; s.afety of 
the Rajah and couniry. She th(*.n w'alks thrice rountl the 
funeral pile, mounts it and reclines close U) tht; botly of her 
departed husband. 'I'he jjeo[)le then place large faggots 
and bundles of wood on the pile, and pour on it many j)ots 
of oil, yosin, etc., to (luicken the fire. .Sometinu^s the 
woman in pr<.)of of her couragtj and fidelity to the deceas(;d, 
exhibits to tin; spectators her glass l^raci'.le.ts, the. lime slu; 
holds ill her hand, tin; part of the cloth folded in front, the 
marriage i'ali (nu[)tial gold< n ornamcmt), or some otln;r 
ol>ject. If this is found atte;rwanls unconsumed by the 
fierce llann.-s, it is believed by all to be a proof of her 
tid(.;lity to ht'r husband. In the; case of (tven those who 
have not thus ante;ce.dently a2>pealcd to the sj>ectators for 
this proof of their virtue, any inirtion of tln ir bract;Iets, 
clothcii, maVriage lali, .etc., which may remain unburnt, 
are seiiai'ated by the [leopk;, the. ne.xt da)', from the; asln.cs, 
are pul in a clean jdace, and are wor.shii.)pe;el with sandal. 
On hedidays lhe;y offer them milk, fruit, etc., in the place 
whe;re the Saoaniandm was i.)erformcd. 'I'he.y useel formerly 
to make two stone images of the ele2)arte;el coujile;* and erect 
small temple's to them. The images w(;re rubbed with 
turmeric pbwder, and atkirneel with glass beads and rings. 
On the; fedlowing Friday boilecT milk, rice; anel fruit were 
offered to them. 'I'l-avellers and villagers used to make- 

'These old stone images are to l)C seen all over Southern India, (ui 
roadsides, in villages, and in the fields. — K. S. 
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vows to repair these temples, with the object of recoverinsr 
from illness, obtaining offspring, etc. If they obtained their 
desires, they moreovc;r offered milk, rice, and cloth, accord- 
ing to their means. They held that these new deities 
would appear to thtmi in dreams, fayour theiji with their 
commands and grant them their wishe.s. Some persons 
vowed to consider them as their household or family 
deities {/Vrati/a'/ii) ; and others i)romised to give their 
names to their expected children, and believed that they 
would remove uivhappiness, sickness and all misfortunes 
from the family. The deities thus recogni.sed were ex- 
pi^cted to warn the master of the house of all future ills in 
the family, and how to avert them, d'hus they were; hekl 
to fullil the wishes of the heads of families, for .some; years ; 
but in time their jHJwer was believed tej e:ease;, though the; 
de.'partcel couple; were still e.xpecteel to prote;ct LN;;ir own 
family eluring the lif<;time e)f its me;mbers. Se>me;times it 
happened that they eliel neit help them at all. If tin; clejlh, 
glass rings, anel limes of the we)man we;re all burnt te:) ashes, 
no virtue or pow(;r was ascribed to the; couple;, e;.\ce;[)t for 
pecjple; of their own c:lan ; anel therrefore; no olhe;rs woukl 
res[)ect or worshii) them, or vow to pe;rform any ceremonies, 
because; they hael nejt the powe;r to fulfd the;ir wishe.s. 

This custenn of the; Sahagaiiid nam is dircct(;el in the; 
Puranas te) be obse;rveel by all .sects or castes. Pregnant 
women, howe;ver. of all castes are ne)t permirte;el tp burn 
the;mse;K'es with their husbands’ corpses, because, they are 
the;n consielered to enclose double souls. Any fe;male whe) 
is made; to elie thus by force or compulsion will certainly 
have te) wander about as a Jilnita (ghost) for a long time; 
before she attains Molcsliani (salvation). 

'Phere; are slight variations in the rules for the; Kshatriya 
(warrior-caste) woman, who performs the Saliajj^aiiidiiain for 
her husband. 

When a Kshatriya man elies, his wife at e)nce bathc.s, 
anoints her he;ad with oil, rubs her person with sandal and 
other perfumees, adorns herself with flowers, dresses herself 
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in a long safTron-colourocl cloth, and takes a lime in one 
hand and a mirror in the other. Accompanied with music, 
she goes with her husband’s corpsi*. to the burning ground, 
engaged in prtiyer to (iod. Into a pit pi'eviously dug is 
thrown a quantity of sandal wood with roots of .some jungle 
trees, and arouncl it a screen of mats is raised. The 
woman now takes t)ff her jewels and distributes them 
among Brahmins and women ; looks up, and prays to the 
Sun for th(; prosperity of the country and of th<.‘ Rajah. 

1 hen, breaking one side ot the. screen, site jumps into the 
flaming fire. The |■)t;opk; then throw the surrounding 
malting into the fire, and pour on it |-)t)ts of ghtH,‘, resin, 
ca'mphoi, ami other fragrant things, until both the bodi(;s 
are consumed. Sotvu; w'oimm at the moment of gt>ing into 
the llame.s, take 14) som<* of the fire in their hands. Others 
(inietiy lay thcnnselves down alongside th(.“ coiqjstrs of their 
husl)antls. Som<; ilie before, they can lie down thus, but 
others have answered, twice or e.ven thrice, the call of the 
spectators. Afte.r both bodi<‘S havir b(;en entirely burnt, 
llie sons or relations ol the dejiartetl collect the. glass rings, 
be.ad.s, cloth or other articU'.s which tin* flames have res])ecled, 
and pre.serve them in a purt; jilace in their houst;.s as relics, 
btdieving that th<*reb\ their dt:.sires will be accomplished. 

the same rules are ordained tor the I'aisyas an.tl /uxlij.is : 
but in the c;isLe ol the / acariioa the wifet enters the ])il(‘ 
with her husband’s corpse! d he AVv 4 //.v, I’clamas. L'ltiniihis^ 
Afaharal/ias, Rajfii/s, and liondclics •ixcX. as the I 'oiari 
caste ; the rava Vclan/os, the; Kol/ara and some others 
observe the forms of the Ki^ha/riyas or the lirolmtiiis. 

If the husband has ditid in a tlistant country, tin; widow on 
rece.iving the news of liis detath, rubs herself witii turmerii:, 
adorns heri^elf with flowers, wears a y<;llow cloth, and divs her 
hair in 5 or 10 plaits, to which she hangs limes. With the 
drawn sword of her husband in one hand, and in the oih<n' 
cl mirror into which sht; looks, she proceeds’, attended with 
music, to the adjacent villages in which she has relations 
' residing. These are bound to pay for the musicians and 
NEW SERIES. VOL. IV. OC 
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to supply h<^r with all she nc^ocls or reasonably demands. 
She thus visits the neighbouring villages for lo days, 
spending her time in pleastire, (witnessing) dances and 
music, etc. Sh(^ does not sh^ep, but continues night and 
day in a state of exhilaration and excitement'. As a rule, 
sht^ takes no food. 'Some women how(‘ve‘r eat a little rice ; 
others are |)r(j vailed u[)on, by the earnest reejuest of their 
ndations, to take a little milk. 

On tile (Seventh day, a funeral pile is prepared in the 
name of lutr husband ; and wht!n it is light(^d, she enters 
into th(^ fire according to the abov<*mentionexl rules. 1 ler 
unburnt ornaments are gathered and kept by In^r relations, 
who worship them, as is said above, and ludievt^ that 
thm'eby some of their wishes may be accomplished, should 
late bc‘ propitious. 

According to the Pnranas, wometn dei>arting tlujs with 
their husbands live in lu^aven for 3 krot cs of divine! years, 
and i!nJoy eva*ry felicity and happiness in /Jrra-AoHr///. 

V arious motivc!s may induce women to ]>errorm 
7 //ei//o/;/ / as ist, affc'ction and love to h(!r dec(.!ased husband ; 
2nd, bi!cause slu! has in.) cliildren to liv(! for ; 3rd, fear of 
want of food and straitened circumstanct!s ; 4th, res( ntmc'.nt 
and anger against their reJations ; etc. The IJrahmins call 
this ceremony S<iha^(i/j/if//a/ 7 / (going with the husband) ; 
the: Kshatriyas call it I^raecsani (entering the fire). 

The custom is common over all India. 

A letter from Captain Robert Gill, dated Mahum, near 
Julna, May 1st, 1S48, says : “....! hav(! not forgott(!n 
your wish about monuments erected over Sutties. At 
liajain I found 9 - all erected by the side of a be!auliful 
tank, but totally difife^^'ent from those you described. They 
were simple scjuare titninli^ twice as high as broad, sur- 
rounded by a cornice. The upper half was hollow and 
arched on every side, and contained within sculptures of 
the two feet aijcl a lingani. My informant, moreover, told 
me that other images were placed in the interior of the 
house of the deceased woman’s nearest relations, and wor- 
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shipped daily. One; of the Suttees took place so lat(i as 
within the last .3 years ; and *the nujiniment erected on that 
occasion was quite new. 

“ .'\t Karinpii 1 was too unwell to <40 Aut, but made 
lUKiLiiries and knrned that a Suttee had t.il«in place, there 
within the last ytsir (1.^47), and that the monument was 
similar to those just tlescribed. I havt^ not y(.‘t tound any 
of the thiscri()tion of sculptures which y<iu wish for, though 
I nevta* fail to stroll round almost e.vtu'y A’illaqe I pass, in 
ho[)e.s of doing so.” 

XX. 

I I.C.IAI) Ol' 111-'. KOI. Aik I.AKl'.. 

(d’u \ N'si.A ri.i > i KoM Tin: JMin'kaudiyo fin\xna)u, J;\ .v 

llkAll Ml \.) 

I 1 i.r koiiiir (or C'ohiir) Lnkc ftinns ihc ill area »>t llu: riehly 
' i rii*i‘ ;j;ru\vin,^ iraci I'elwicn llu* (iudilNeri ami Krislma Rivers, on 
liu‘ i'-a.si kloasL II. is aliout on mean sea lev-. ), and runs ii’ito, or is lilled 
\)\s liu.* .".ea, aecordini; lo ihe tides. Ir is iuoslIn' 1 »ver;i,i*o\\ n with tall rv<-ds, 
.old liu' abode of millions ol aquatic* liiids of every desc'ri) ilion. K. S. | 

In lonner tinu;s, at an examin.ition of tint learning and 
acfpiiremenls ol the: IMiulavas and Kouravils, 1 )ur\ iklhana 
was rejtjiceil to .st;e that Kama displayed skill su])erir)r to 
tliat of -Arjnna ; and being ideaseil to find one who could 
t)vercome that hero, he appointed Kama .'-)o\TMT;ign ol 
. the country lying between tht; Krishna and 

the thid.'iveri, northward, up tt) tin: River* Nirmala. Kama 
took possession of his dominions, and founded a large town, 
4 yojanas (30 miU:s) in length and as many in brc;adth ; 
and called it Karnapuram, after his own name. lie also 
consecrated a pagoda to iJoA’itnic.coCira. 1 luring his 
prosperous rejgn he attracted brahmins in great numbers 
to the tewn, by granting AyuxhiUMnis: (Hrahmin hamlets) 
for their support. On his fall, in the btrttle be’twc:en the 
Pandavas and Konravas, 1 )h<armaraja succeetled to the 
throne ; and after him canu; a long line of kings of the 
Soma Vam.sa (family of the iMt)on). During the Yudhisthir 
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epoch of the. Kaliyiti^ay Miihanancli of the Majj^atlha family, 
beinf^ the most powerful chit.f of the age, ruled to thf; 
utmost limits of the earth. He look four wives from the 
Kshatri\a caste, and one, of remarkable. Ifeauty, from the 
Sudras. Ik; had .sons by all. l>y the , four Kshatriya 
wive.s ht; had Puinsapaiadu, \'akshyapudu. Ivaradandu and 
JMandap.'iluchi. liy the*. Sudra wile he had IVl ahapa.lmudu ; 
and being jiarlicularly fond of this last son, he made him 
supreme king oyer all his dominions, bestowing only 4 
minor rlistricts on his other .sons. He then retired from 
tlie world, for contemi)lation and prayca*. W hile Pump- 
.sa[)ata<lu, \ akshyapudu, Karadandu and Mandapaludu 
nngned respectively in their kingdoms of Kalinga, Pulin'da, 
Anga and X'anga, Mahapatimutlii, their stepbrother, under- 
took .'I gr(.‘at warlike e.xpedition, and I'eceiveil homage from 
all Kshatriyas, whom he subdued and reduced them to the 
same level as the Sudras, forcing them to live b\' cultivating 
the earth. lie sulijected tho whole world to his sway. 

Karadandu, King'cjf Anga, whose capit.al was K iriKijai- 
ram. reigned with IxMievolence : but the Slh descendant 
from him. having no issue, entrusted the managcMnent of 
his kingdom to his Mautri (minister) ; and. accompanie.d by 
his wife, retired to the river Nirmala, to offer ti]) prayers 
for a son. In a few years, a s[>irit of wickedness and dis- 
regard for his master entertsl the: J\/ajitris head. He: made 
himself absolute king, and even altc-red the name: of the' 
metropolis from Karnapuram tej Kolairpuram, anel pre)- 
claimed the change every whe:re:. He.: al-so wicke:dly de:prive:el 
the: Brahmins of their ^Ic^ra/nirauis anel Afihiyaii/s ( re:nt 
fre.:e: lanels) grante.:d by lorme:r Rajahs ; and thus re;eluce:e] 
lhe:m te> great e.listre:ss for want e)f even food anel raime'.nt. 

It happeneel that a J gg/ came to the teawn, ,and stf)pping 
befene a wre:lche:d, half-ruined house, lie tjuestie.)ned its 
mistrtiss, \Vho tejUl him the whe.)le history f)i the le)cal 
pove:riy. Aloved with cennjjassion, he ce)mmunicated to 
her a nnuilraui (.spell), calle:d Ah'illracouli ; and e.xplaining 
its process to he:r, with many other things, he went his way. 
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I'his NUi/iirain richtvs to all — Brahmins, Ksliatrixas 

and X'aisyas. It ce>nsistcd in the woman's washing white 
rice in a jKirticiilar manner, and giving it to lier husband at 
the morning (htfosajiam : and when th(* is madtt 

with them th<; grains ^are said to be converted into so many 
grains ol gold. A first trial having betm lound successlul, 
the Brahmin joyfully din^ctcal Ins wife to continue the 
practice, daily. In timc\ how(‘ver, ih(‘ woman communi- 
cittal th(^. s(‘cret to many other women; and lor iS years 
the town imjo>aal unparalh -k'd |>rosp(‘ril.\' and wealth ; — 
hons(?s and ,l/a//a/< were <!ven erecUal with gold. 

l)Ut . ! i;j/i/u>//'a could not endure the sight ol the wicked- 
ness invoked in the preparation ot tint s])ell. 1 here then 
resided near Mahadevi’s ]>ngoda a very good l>rahmin 
c;vll(.‘d Nilakuntha, whose wife* Suinati was a woman ot 
great vir-Me. Slnj one* \la\' said to him; “My Lord, the 
\\'l'.o1e tc^w n is l)ec.(nnc rich 1))' mi-ans ol a. fuaniran! ; will 
\ ou permit me also to use. it ?” d'he ibaiiimin ihtaaaipon 
rebiikcil her, and would not consemt to tlu*. wicked [)ractic(c 
|ata\<‘da condc'seended to visi* this iJrahmiifs house!, and 
said that lie, the CVotl of hire;, inttrnded to consume the 
town ; but i\(! l.)l<.*ssed th<.! Brahmin and his wifee sr) that, 
through l\is mercy, they woiikl remain safe. undv!r ilvar own 
root, and would have all necessari(\s that they wisiieal ior. 
lie. tht:n disa[)pt!ared. B<*fore long, ho\\e\'t'r. /gv// ve/;v? 

beoan bis wcJrk of d<.!struc:tion. 1 let went rountl tlu.‘ town 
in :i circlt' ; and a iiri; sprang' up, wliich coiitinuud raging 
tor 21 days. I'lKt soil too subsiding 'to tin; depth ot 7 
I’alinirali trees, the influx of the sea eventually cjuenched 
the lire. 

Meanwhile the king had continued his prayer tor . 50 
years, after which Iswara (Siva) was pleased to bcjstow on 
him a son, \Vhom he named Dhimadatta, l.^isguised as an 
Ascetic, the king, with great joy! set out with his son tor 
Karnapuram. lie sought and inquired ‘for it everywhere, 
but none could tell him of it. i’rosecuting his searcli. In; 
came to Indra-Kiladri, and asked an old Brahmin whom he 
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found there if he knew where Karnapuram was. The 
lirahmin told him th(* whole past history of the plac(i. 
d'hti kinej was struck widi surprise ; and seeinj^ that these 
ilisasters were causctl by the wickedness of the A/aufri, 
he asked ailvic'e how he miiLjhl recover his lost kinijdom. 

The lirahmin was a _i>reat worshipper ,of Ditri^a : aiul 
praying' fervently to the goddess on l)ehalf of the kino-, she 
ajjpc-areil and askt-d him what he wanted. The lirahmin 
answca'etl that the kin^ then prestait was the former ruler 
of K arnajniram, .and that he wislied hc;r to do him gjood. 
At the jjrayers of the o-oddttss, tin; .sea retired from .. Inga- 
(icsiim. d hen sIk; erected there a fort and e.stal)lish(nl th<; 
kill!.; in it, conferiini; j^reat riches upon him. He subse- 
quently elt;vatetl the qroiind for 1 00 villaoi's, and peopled 
them. 

While the tenth desetmdant of this kino w,-is on the 
throne Chola-rajah, belonqinq to the race of Salivilhana, 
wishinq to conqu(;r this fort, built another ov(.“r aqainst it ; 
but it was tinly after 12 ye.-irs’ labour th.it he. succ:eeded at 
lenqth in takinq it, by reo])eninq- a channi!l from the. .sea, 
information reqardinq which was qiven to him by a she|)- 
herdess. i'he lettinq in of the .sea thus refilled the Kolair 
Lake, and made the kinq quit his fort. Lhola-rajah, how- 
ever, jjermitt(.‘d him to <;rect another villaqe and fort, not 
far away, calletl alter his own name, Kaldindi, which is 
still in e.xistence. But durinq the victorious earec!r of Raja 
Narendra he was again restored to his own. Subse([uently 
to th(; Sah'vahana era, durinq the reign of Tanisha Padsha,"* 
the Rajah was again e.xpelled by the Sirdars Akkanna 
anti .Madanna ; and a portion of land on the stiacoa.st was 
allotted to him, when; he erected his capital and over which 
he continued to rule. 

But the waters hav'^t; never again retired from the 
Kolair l.ake. 

* This would be in the XI. Century a.i>.— K.. S. 

i" Probably :i Coleonda general. Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah eon- 
quered this eountry in A.n. 1567. — R. S. 
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XXI. 

A imAivWAk \ ii.i,A(;V: ai, ok dl’koa.’^ 

(CoMMUMCA i'kIi In A NaTIVK I'KK '[ A I . H > Slli \V. 

• An^iL 20, 1829.) 

['This is a festival in luaiour of Piir^a as .Wa/n\\/tiisiirif>iinnit!n'i A\\i: 
«lc^t rov er of the Demon .l/tr///\'/itf.s/mr. \\ . 1C. | 

A'l’ the villaeje of M anj^alaj^iultla, appertaining' to the*. 
Potailkhal division oi Hadaini d'aluk. in the I )har\var 
ColIectorat(\ is a temple^ of Ala/tii^/ias?(ya-J\/ardani (des- 
tn^vta' of a j^iant transfonn<*d into a buffalo) under thei 
nairte of Manoalavva IV vi ; and a j^rcat fexast is sokanni/ed 
tra.-nnially in honour ()f this d(‘iiy. Your ordtaxs tr) re^port 
in vvritini; cat this festival causeal iiu|uiry lo be made from 
se‘V(.a*al well infoniKal p(‘rsons, witli the folIowiiiLj' r(*sults : 

•jila/nrkitfaks/h'/ ra (holy place) is [2 mikes in c:ir» 
cumlerencex and is full of Liui^anis. In it is tlui xilla^e of 
M anx;alaoaulda, of which tln^ Qc.xkless is i\/ a/i is/iasitra 
M ardani. k'onnea'ly lo (extend Ins fame*, in the* Kaliyu^a 
(ihe prestail Iroti ao(‘) sht- appean*d to certain / fa/ikiTi rs 
or herdsm(‘n, with whom she was pkeised ; and from that 
time the l(.!stival has Ina-n held ovory third y(‘ar. d'he 
followin;^ are the details with th(.* names of the performers 
of th(^! festival, and of the* Hatikars ek*.vot(‘d tr> the i^oddess. 

d'hc* worshi[.‘p<rr is named Na^unnah. I b* is abi)ut 6o 
\a*arN efkl atid of the Kbshatri caste;. d'h(.* person now 
aclLially performinL;' the /V/yV? cerenuaiy lo the goddess is 
IMangalavva, a female connect(!d with the; family of Nagun- 
nalVs brothc;rs or cousiiis, and her husband is dead. During 
lK*r lifetime sli(* alone ought to p(!rform the; y\fter 

her death any one of th<; worshippc'r’s family who may be 
commanded by thti g<jdde.ss, shall make ilic; Pitja. This 
is tlie ])ractlcc; at prestmt. 

'rhe headmen residing in the village of Nagarhal, who are 
of the kurumbar or shepherd caste arci: { Kenchana Gonda. 
2 lihirnana Cionda, 3 Kari Hanumanna, 4 Jiidida Pajxinna. 

* Another such Sir Walter described in 'Frans. Klhno;4. Sue., N.S.I., 
t;7-ioo. Here the details are more complete. lCi». 
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riu; fi)ur tlatikiirs or performers of the festival are Hanu- 
inanna, Satyanaa, Mutlakanna, and Ninganna, residents of 
tlie village of Bachanagudda, and are of the shepherd caste. 

On lh(i 14th day of the decreasing moon of the month 
]\/doiia, whicli fs the day called Sivaratri (the night of Siva), 
the four llatikars pray to the goddess; and, in obedience 
to he.r instructions, g(j to villages when.' there, may be Sidi 
trees, make l>itja to them, and thtm cut them down and 
bring them away. 'They also cut and bring trees from the 
country \\ httrever,. jirocurable. With thesi-. thc;y erect a 
woodtm Mau/dpa (porch) calk;d I J it cdiatidara. forming a 
large, paudu/ (shed) in front of the gotUh ss. 

During the night of the Sth day aft<'r the en^cticjn of the 
i/din/arii, tlu; (our l latikars, calling out Sa/di / Oevara ! 
(Lord ! god<less !) slaughter sheep and cook j kudo (about 
So (juart measures) (d jo rcc grain ( 1 lolcus .Sf)rghum'>, which 
with repeated cries of Sami ! Dovara ! they dedicate to 
the goddess, who is seattal on the iMaradi (platlbrm) close 
by the tengjle. 'l lKm all eat it. 'I'he next day, the; four 
I lalikars again slaughter O sheep aiifl took j kruio of /erct', 
as they ditl the day before, but on the banks of tht' 
Alimara-deva River, at th<t place where tlu; th;ity resides. 

k'rom the 5th day of the increasing moon t)f the. month 
C/iaiira, for S days, the four llatikars pay the priests at 
the; rate of half a jjagoda <xich, for their eating e:.xpenses. 
and as wages. 

On the tlay of the new moon of tlu; month J*kd/i^ujni, 
the space in front V)f the gotldess is oramente.d with tlu; 
coloured powder callc'.d ^Irki, which is thus made: An 
earthen pot is filled with 1 1 kinds of grain, cleanly washed 
in rivc;r water, and is placed for 3 nights before the; 
large; lamp calleel Amanda DipaA in the priest’s house. 
After 3 days, the grain is pounded, and the; powder, elyed 
in different colours, is u.se;d te) draw lines in elifferent patterns 
on the ground in front of the goddess, on the; 5th day of the; 
increasing moon, when she; is plat;ed on the platform. 

* Proj)erly Aiuitila /.?//«,- ■the light kept hunting before the ielol in 
every house. 
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From thc! ist to thr. .)th of thc! increasing moon of the 
month Chai/j'a, the pri<"sts, llatikars, etc., worsliip and dis- 
tribute charities in their respective housc^s ; noihiiiL; is donc^ 
l>efon.t or near the y^oddess. On the 5th of C/iaitra Sfuhtha, 
ih.: y^oddess^ takes |,ier seat and th(‘ iemale namt-d Man- 
yalavva, who has to worship thc! y^odj:less, must fr.om that 
day fast from the pn^codiny nioht. In tlie morninir, aftc*r 
Ijathiny in ihv. river, sIk^ sits, still fastiny*, before tlie 
yoddess, and must not stir from that placc\ till siinsei 
on Saturdav. So sirictlv does she mahitain lier viLril. as 
not (.!ven to eat, drink, sl<‘e|), yawn, etc. On the same day 
(the 5th of Chaiti'a Siutit/ia) the yodd(*ss is placed on he.r 
seat, thus: In tlu: eveminy sh(‘ is tak(*.n to the ri\(jr and 
l)roiit>l\t l>ack to the i)ayod.i, witli drums, tomtoms, and 
otlu:r music ; and h<a' ablution {abhis/iikai) takes plac(.‘ in 
the pa^;'oda with river wattm. dhiai she is dressed in a 
sdri (or wamian's c loth) and the/, cereanony of ‘‘ Idliny^ the. 
oi{/i" (skirt) is [Kudormed, — thci worshi|>pc‘r (.:lothiny; the 
yoddc.ss with a iu:\v Sari and chot^ and thc'.n fillini^ up the 
i<-ce[jtaele forin(*cl by hoidiny* up its edyes, wdth dry cocoa- 
nuts, dales, rice, betel nuts, etc. ddie ceremony is repealed, 
on the 2nd day by the/ lu^adinen of the villain: Nayarhal, 
and on the 5rd and -jth da) s by other officials. Afterwards 
mc‘al offerings are presented by them, in ordc:r, and tlie 
skirt filled. Xc‘xt, the Desai (Ciiief) of th** Khaia pre sents 
a nc:\v\ and cho/i^ tlie onti of whicli is also lilleei, and 

me:at offerings made/. 'Then the clerks of the* 1 )esai, wathout 
pre:senting a sari, fill the/ ou/i oi the one alrc:ady on. .\fte.!r 
tlnan the headmen of the village.' of Potadkhal do the same, 
and are: follo\ve/d in turn by the village: accountants. 

l.)uring this ce!renion\^ they throw over each other, before 
the: goddess, the: Raroa or coloured ’ powde'.r eif a cc^rtairi 
grain mixl:d wath saffron, turmeric, and other powdered 
colours : the priests bc:gin, and* tlie/ Hatikars conlinne in 
succession. The Circar pre/sents 12 sht/ep,-—four named^ 
villages giving each two sheep, and four othc:rs each eine: 
sheep. The worshippers kill the sheep, ]>lacing tluar lieads 
on the spot covered with coloured powder, and the/ flesh is 
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carried to the wor.shi2oj)crs at the Bhandar or jDlace where; 
the kitchen stores of the sroddess are kept. 

After this, about daybreak, bull buffaloes are offered. 
First comes tliat of the Chief, either already dedicated for 
this jDuqjose of merely purchased ; then that of the *'n- 
habitants of Nasyarhal, of Revadi, of Undi-Atar; then the; 
Circar buffalo, and lastly that of the h(;adman of Potadkhal. 
buffaloes are also offer<;d, durin^^ five days, by those who 
have vowed to do so. It is the command of the j^oddess 
that thousands of. buffaloes and lakhs of sheep should be 
killed. Fast ye.ar from 20.000 to 25,000 sheep and over 
400 buffaloes were sacrificttd. 

'I'he sacririct;r of the buffaloes is of the Dhan^^ar caste, 
d'he priest tak(;s u2j the head of the first buffalo sacrificed, 
and placinj^ it on his own head, goes with it live times round 
the jiagoda, and then jjlaces it on the. coloured jiowder. 
All the lu;ads are. thus placed in the Alaudapa, while the 
bodii;s are carrie.d away by those, who offered the animals. 
On the 6th t)f the increasing moon of Chaili'a, mutton is 
dre.ssetl in the kiteheh of tht; goddt;ss, and the married 
women of th<‘ pritrsts’ ca.ste, with others, eat it in the 
presence of the goddess. 

d'hose who have vowed to walk about the Pagoda, 
clothiul only with cinctures of leaves {^hntaoi) now do so 
lor 5 days. This the.; jiriests and 3 or 4 of the Hatikar or 
shepherd families do without jxiying iiny fees ; and iK>ne 
are [jaid by the headmen, accotmtants, chiefs and 2>riests of 
the 8 villages which “offer sheep ; but all others who tlo the 
ceremony under a vow, pay a fee. There were betwe..;n 
200 and 300 last year. 

Another kind of vow now performetl is that of rolling 
their fjroslrate bodie.s' on the ground 3 or 5 times round the 
l>agoda. 

On the 8th and 9th day of the increasing moon of the 
inonth Chaitra^ the ceremony of I>hae;ad, or swinging with 
the. back or side pierced with an iron hook,* here called 
C/icdat, is performed by the 4 I latikars, the chief, head- 
* This i.s now forbidden. — R. S. 
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men, accountants, etc., without payinj^ any fees ; and then, 
with a fee, hy those who have vowed to do so : last year 
there may havtt been about 40 such /l/iu^ads. 

On the ()th day, the saturnalia connected with the* 
s;>rinklin<4 pf red \vater called lArha/i and the plundca' of 
sheep and buffalo heads called fTalis/u / (tali -“head, 
suri plundi'r) takes [>lace, the former about noon. Heior<i 
th(; Ta/isitrL the Kakshasa (dc^mon) who was formindy 
broui^ht away from th(^ country of Ikidami, and ke])t 
(buried) at this place, is takeai out (oii raised) by diy;tjin<^ 
a pit in the Jlfandapa and putlino' into it a cocoanut, wa’th 
5 pice, and a black ewe, broujuhl in covt*re,d with a cloth, 
and slauj^htercxl in the ])it, which is them filleil up. d'here- 
upon all prt!S(mt become frenzied, as if possc*ssed ; and 
whik* in tins state, iUv.y snatch up and carry of I the.: lu'.ads 
of the sh(‘ep and l)ufl'aloes sacrificed ; and for a cou[>lc of 
flours, duriniL4‘ which tlic; jiluncUmini^’ lasts, on^at confusiijn 
prinaiils. 

After this, tlie <roddc‘ss is taker to the river, and l.irouc;ht 
back aj^ain, the 1 latikars wai hin^ and cleanintj the pa;4oda 
in the interval. 1 )urine^ the 5 sacrilicine' days, flies do not 
sw arm about ; but th<^y do afU:r tli(‘ jjlund(.ir of the hesids. 

Ptafonnance of Hjtfa^i and Sidi and thi* sacrilm:in<^ of 
Sheejj and liuffaloes continue to tlie full moon of Jyishtha, 
.ind depend on the number of devotees from nanotc! parts. 

• ' XXII. 

S()R(:l:R^' ANM) ML KJ)KR. 

I lOxtracts Iroiii sLilonicnts nuidc during the trial of two men, Uarradu 
and Suggadii, in 1852 in the Sessions' t'oiirt uf the Oodavcai nistricl ; 
evidently translated by a native. R. S.] 

The i)rosecut<)r, Marla Pavan Dora, dt^posfrd ; “ I set; 
tht; prisoners now betore the. Court. 1 entered into 
A^'tz.T/tj:;//*(enjjjagcnK;nt of friendship) with tht; first prisoner 
w^hereby I am prohibited from tellinj^ his name : th(‘ other’s 
name is Suggadu. . My plaint is, that on the 1 )assara feast 
day, iny wife, Viri, went for fuel and brought it to the 
house. At 7 a.m, she went to a field, w'hen the two 
brothers, now prisoners before the court, came across to Jier 
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on the road. The first had a ciul_<^el in his hand, and the 
secoml a bill-hook. Pht; first struck my wife on the head 
with his cudgel, and sh(^ fell. Then the second gave her 
2 cuts on the neck with the bill hook, .severing the head 
which fell to one' sidt;, ajiart from the body ; apd .she dioil. 
TIk:)' did this fin the supposition that she. wtfs a sorceress. 
She n(;v(M" kilkid any one by .sorcery. The first prisoner’s 
daughter ilied ; but f do not know whether naturally or by 
sorcery. .My younger brotlun's daughter also dietl ; but 
sorcery was not suspectefl, and .she died a natural death. 
I he first [irisoner’s daughter dietl 1 5 days befort; the 
I )u.s.sara fetast, alter a week’s illness. i\Iy wife, did ntit 
attend hta* or give her any me.dicint;. 'fhey were friends ; 
but r>n this occasion she tlid not go ; and 1 do not know 
why she was suspected of using .sorcery against her. I do 
not know if any one told the prisontu's so. My wife knew 
no .sorcery, and did nfit say that she would kill the' lirst 
[)risom;r’s daughter, 'fhe belief in sorcery dof;s not e.xisl 
among men in my (part of the) country. . . . When the 
prisoners killed my wifti, my younger brtither jMallu 1 )ora 
and the first witness, Chota Reddy Dora, were al.so 
jjresent. We tlid not interfere, for fear lest they would 
kill us also. . . . I'he cu<lg<rl was as large as li hand; . . . 
the I.)low troin it brok<; iny' wife s head, and blood issued 
from it. . . . J'he head was taken away by thf* same man 
who cut it off — the 2n<l prisfiner .now before the .Court. 
He carried it fiff by the hair, undi;r the impre.s.sion that she 
being a sorcerf;ss, it would otherwi.se reunite with the 
body. . . . They buried the heatl under ground . . . my 
wife’s je.wels. z'ic., 2 marriage; plates (worth each 8 anna.s) 
and a nose-ring (worth 4 annas) were stolen ; but nothing 
el.se ; th<; second prisoner carried them away, as they had 
fallen when my wife’s head was cut off. . . . T.saw them 
killing my wife, from my Houst;, which was distant, as it is 
gfrom this place to tht Court-house gate (about 30 yards). 

['I’hc remainder of the evidence is of tlie same purport, but of no special 
interest. The prisoners were convicted. — K. S.] 
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* i^'q^ntinitvd Jro)ii J W. /l\,pa^c iSo.) 

()1Y rilK I.ATl-, SIR r. COI-IJL'IIOLTN A >; 1 > 11. 1.. TMi; l.ATl. 

r. WAS.SA I'ASIIA.) 

PiKi'.NU IANS, rm-; lx !ROi>r< KRs oj ^ W'ri i ix< ; ix io 

I^RUOI'K. 

I'liF, IMKL-nicians who dwelt southwards from rrijjoii vvcrre 
the, first to invent an alphabet in the proper >ense. The 
previous IvLjVptian writint^ had been of three kinds, llii'ro- 
^lyphic, 1 1 ieratic and Demotic — writttui from rioht to left. 

I lierotdv pliic was kyriolo^ic atid c;ni;,;'matic. I I ieratic, 
di i'ived from hiero^t^lyphic, was ]>hon(-tic and symbolic ; 
wiiiie Demotic was a sim])lilii;d form of the latter. Phceni- 
I i ni on tin- contrary was written f»-om le.ft to rioht and was 
aiplnibetical. It was from lh<j 2i 'Plnenician h.-tters that 
thf' iO oriioinal (ire.ek letters, mentioned by Pliny, ' were* 
iak(,-n and these, wen.-, \, 1 >, P, A, !■'., I, K, A, .M, ( ), If, P, 

X '1'. Y. Palamede.s, at tin; time of tlu: d'rojan war. is said 
to have adtlcd 4 : (>, S, '!>, X ; and SimonitJes 4 mort.- : 

fl, and Q. But on this unimportant point authois 

differ. 'The JAruscans never hatl these S lettt-rs ; but 

• * 

ilK:y certainly h.icl f sixth lettctr in the. ok] (iree‘k 
alijhabet, which though omitted by I'liny is statcal by him 
t(f liave becm intnxlticc’d by Kadrnus a Plxenician - and 
used from li.c. 1 5<30, upwards to \\j\ looo. 'The* Phoeni- 
cians were W(dl known, and were in alliance with that ^vcAii 
ancient commc^rcial monopolist, Solomon : but even lOco 

^ I Min. viL 56. 

t (iiiitiT: Inscrip. Anticuuc, ’^Foni. J.,*p. 144, where, however, we h.i\e ^ 
writtcr) rr<.)ni ri<.;ht to left. Marsh makes a i;reajt point ut t]\e I >i;jamma, 
or, US he calls it, tlic .h'olir l)i;j:amma, hut he Tails ir. 4 o tlie error of loiT- 
f(Jiincling form with sul)slancc, and rendering intri( ate a very simple ([iiestion. 
"J'hc oldest written form of the 74-', a//, or r* sound was the Latin F, which was 
the 6th letter of the alphabet. 
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years belorc that epoch, they had founded Gades, In 
ract; they were Semitic, and coinin<T from the borders of the 
Red Sea were hence called Erythra-ans. About 869 H.c., 
bc'in^;- conquered by the Assyrians they wamlet'ed westward, 
and foundt.d Carthatre, i!.c. 864. ^ 

We hear nothinc^, however, ol the Greek Race or 
lang^uag'f^, and it is therefore, reasonable; to suppose that 
the advance of this race occurred at a far anterior period, 
and that it preccdefl th(; Phoenicians as traders ; or if it 
existed in those regions contemporaneously, it was over- 
shadowed by the superior commercial acumen of Scmiitic 
traders, and it was not till the destruction of these that they 
ac<|uired ])re-eminence. 

Still this does not show that even at that early period 
the Pelast^i were a wholly .savatje and uncultivated nation. 
We find them to havt; bettn well instructed in certain arts ; 
thoLiLfh in the sense used by the Greeks they were bar- 
barians, that is to .say non-Cireeks. When the; Pela-s^u’ 
adoptt:d the Greek lan;4uag<; as a <^ent;ral means of int(;r- 
communication, they n'oukl naturally speak it in dialects 
bearinj^ some atlinity^ to their own lant^uage, and varyintl;' 
in intonation and construction. In the sauK; w;ay, the Irish, 
Welsh and Scots spe.ik a peculiar Paioiisli, thou^li they 
have lost their own language, which was the basis of the 
[>re.sent linguistic variations, by which they are unmistake- 
ably distinguished from the natives of England. 

The dialects of Cireek are therefore, the result of the 
translation, by a foreigner, ol his own language into (ircek, 

_ ‘I 

furnishing a proof that Cxre.ek was a language adopted by 
a foreign race, and not its native tongue. 'I'heir native 
tongue;, however, left its impress on the adopted language, 
even aft(;r the.ir own had been forgotten. I'hus in the 
pr<;sent d.ay' Cireek is recognizable in the mouth of an 
Albanian, and is easily distinguished from the speech of 
tlio.se who from infancy have been educated in the Athenian 
Schools, and have never known any other language but 
Romaic. 
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Moreover the dialects of various parts of the present 
kingdom of Circ;ece, where .Romaic is the official language, 
an; easily distinguisluid. easy to tlete.ct among 

the higlicr classes in th(; Ionian Islands aijd other places 
formerly occu^.’^^^.'d by'the Venetians, an Italian, in Athens a 
I'rench, and in Constantinople a 'rurkish element. 'So tlu; 
tliakxt of ancii nt times also arose out of the native language, 
namely l\;lasgic and became impressed ijn thir speech of 
the pco])le. even aft(;r their own language had faded from 
memory. 

CoNt.nu'.sr nv 'ruAur. 

The .Vnglo-Teutonic invasion of P.ngland was begun by 
the settling of traders on tlu; P/ 7 ns .SaAOJinn/n, and after- 
wards accomplished through their being called on for 
assistance by oik; of two contending parties of native; 
Ihitons* This endetl in i1k; auxiliaries subjugating the 
• ountry and introducing thc;ir language to the exclusion of 
:h«' ( 'ja(;lic. Not tiuU it is supi.H).st;d that thi'y extinaninated 
ii’.e native; jiopulation. though this ma*y in some r(.-spc;cts he 
considered an invasion in f^rce. Tratle had be;(;n the 
meiiivt; for ent(‘ring the, country, and not coiujuest, as in 
C.esar's time; ; yet the R(,»mans, notluvithstanding an 
<sccu[)ation of 400 years, faik'd to imjilant their language 
on llritish soil. 

d'he h.istory oi Ireland does not aflord an (exact parallel. 
TIu; NcDrwegians, Normans and lenglish began by invasion, 
gained a firmer footing by aiding one* or another party ; 
and linally subdued all. The difference is that, in th(! case; 
of Rngland, the s(;ttlement be.gan in trade, but in the case 
of Ireland, it was from the very first an enterprisi; of war 
and aggn'ssion for the object of plunder. 

Till-: Waks of riiK I IfkacliicI': not .\n Ixvasio.n from 

WITHOUT. 

The only invasion of which history gives any trace 
in the Peloponnese is that of the Heraclidag who, however, 
were not foreigners, but a neighbouring Pelasgic tribe. 



4/0 '/'he /\'/{isi;i am/ f/icir Afodcru ncsccudanls. 

They made five attacks. Hercules having’ re-established 
Tyndarus on the throne of Sparta obtained thereby a 
sup])osed claim to the Peloponnese. This claim he be- 
queathed to hisi son llyllus, as ihti chief of his numerous 
progeny, who t'.ven at the time; of his death Tormed a large 
clan, termi;d the Heraclid.e. 'These settled in Trachinia ; 
and having, under the leadership of Hyllus, slain liurys- 
theus, they occupied the country, but wen* soon after 
conqit^lled to retire to Athens. 

On a second attempt, llyllus was slain by Kchemus, tin- 
champion of Atre.us : and thus the second attempt failed. 
Cleodacus, the son of Hyllus, maile a third attempt, which 
was eapially fruitless. His son, Aristomachus, who made 
the fourth :ittem[)t, perishe.d in battle. 

Aristodemus, 1 emenus, and Cresphontes, the three sons 
of Aristomachus, madi* a fifth invasion, with a larg\‘ forct^ 
of nu!n and ships ; and having succeedetl, So years after 
the 'Trojan W ar, divided the. P(;loponnese belweem them. 
These attacks covcM'ed a period of i 20 yt;ars. 'I'lius if the 
'Trtijan war occurred ii.i . •[ 1 84, these; attacks must hav<; 
commcaiced .jo years before that (;vent (.\.i>. 1224), and 

b(;en still in j)rogress during that e.xpedition. 

Now as Atntus, ruler of IMycc;n;e, is described as the. 
antagonist of the Heraclida;. ami as Agamemnon and 
.Menelaus wert; his sons, it follows that the.se leadc;rs 
of the inrees against I ro)', must have b(;en c;ngaged in 
w'ars at home, w'hen the\’ are repre.sented as spending 
lo years in war afiroad ! I'hus the dates do not coincide ; 
for if. according to Ciladstone’s chronology, the siege be 
put back 2. 1 1 j'ears bf.;yond the Aruiidelian datt;, what 
bttcotnes of Atreus, who was then not even born ? and of 
his sons, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the leaders of the 
'I'rojan ii.xpedition ? 

J lercuh's must, of course, be taken as a mythic per.son, 
' a mt;re id(;al - of prowess and strength — a Samson, to 
which Semitic h(;ro he bears some similitude. Hence, on 
the presumption that the Heraclidm represent an invasion. 
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or inimioTati<in in !orc<“. ol anotlicr raci;, it is sutliciently 
clc'iir that it WU' not they, hut somo, antcr.fdcnt r;u;<‘, which 
bcsi(*L;(‘tl Troy.^ 4 ’liis cowld only be th<- Fclasyi ; lor not 
only is ih‘.*rc ho intimation that Ib'rculcs was ot the ( ircck 
race, blit on 'i\^io contrary h(; is stated to Iiavt* b<.< ii and 
innsi h.i\'(‘ been ol a Pdaseian tril>e. lit- was the son ol 
Jupiter by .Mcinena the d:uiehl»;r ol hdi'Clryon ruler ol 
Myctaia-, and wife of du; I heljan Amj>ltitryt>n who was edu- 
cated in l)o;oiia, J 1 is lather bi^ine a e(xl, and il anythin^ 
a I’elastu’an yy-'d. ] b‘rcidt;s himsell must be a Pelasyian, 
lor he was not the s<in of his inotlu.'r s liusband ; and on 
that uKjthei' s sale loo lie was a Pelasyian likt; liis putative 
lather. 1 lercule:; tlierelore was in «.;\a la respta'.t <l I'elasuiail. 

1 I eiice the cominy oi the 11 eraclida- w as no loreiyn invasion 
in lorce-, hut onl)‘ an interna! conllitrl, iht- allacic oi on( 
trih< oti another, ol th<‘ same ctiuntry. 

rill', I>KsM:<;KltS III 'riloV, I’ll.ASiUANs. 

;\< cordiny to the Arundeiian (or v'uloar) chronolou;)-, the 
siey'e ol I'rov hej^an in ii.t . i i‘e)4, ami I’roy was captured 
in iM . I iSp II Agamemnon tind Memdaiis were. 50 \f irs 
old at the capture, th<;y must have been born about i 2 pp 
wht.T. Atreus was already dead! The lirst invasion 
ol the 1 1 eraclida- is jilaced in i;.i , la^.] ; liie la’ll td Tro) 
in I-, e. I I S4 ; and the return of the Iler.acliila in n.i . tio.i. 
'I'his \vi.)uld be <Sc) years alter the I’rtijan war, which mu.st 
ha\ e bet;n igoino on tluring tJie attack?; of the 11 eraclidte. 
Huj. this is nett jiresuinable, since all (.ireeccr is represented 
as making common caii.st; against the 'i'rojans : and \ et 
there is no trace of such a truce or comjtact at that tijne. 
d his, however, is immaterial, since thO; real pttini resolves 
itself into, the question. Here f/ic Jhsiegers 0/ '/ ro\ 

I^elaso/ans or (/reeks? According to tlu* Mythical Jlistor) 
itsell. they must have been l’elasgian.'->, cotisequentl)- the ^ 
siege must have; occurred anterior to the arrival of any 
other foreign race within tht; IVlasgic area. //fgo, the 
Greek race must have been already therc^. 

NKW SKKIICS. VOL. IV. 
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Tor Grf.‘('ks, the Latins used the two words Greed and 
/’e/asj^’i, but not the word IlcJlenes. The Arundelian 
marble;s inform us tliat the word I'/rxtiAot was not confined 
lo the. neiohb()urhood of 1 )odona ; and thos*,; w'ho were 
lornierly called lyxuKoi, afterwards were. tCiiUed 
I’liny*' says that bifore the time of Ilellen. a son of 
Oeucaliori call<.;d Gractis was kin _<4 in Thessaly. Both 
these names therefore were local names. ''BAAiji-h/ to Tr/rjoTf/xn- 

KaXuVpLtt'Itt.'' 

lienee it would s<;em that the Pelassric immigratioit into 
Italy was anterior U) the adoption of the name 'fiAAi/i-jr by 
that race, and before the change of the tribal name, 
(ienerically, theiatfore., they were Ptdasgi, and tribally Gra.;ci. 

riios)': cAi i,ia) (iuKKKS IN i-'.Aci' Pkj..vs(;i.\,vs. 

'Phus the GrecT's were not a foreign and intru.sive rac(r, 
but a Pelasgic race which adopted the languagi*. lu^w 
called (.jreek. Some other t(;rm is, thc;refore, wanting to 
expre.ss th(; spf*akers of the Greek Language. 

'Pin. Svs'j ririN ok thk NK,o-i>KL.\S(a( . 

It benng thus sufificienlly clear that Pc'lasgians and 
Greeks wt^re originally distinct in race and .language, a few 
observations on the .'Albanian language — the actual n^pre- 
sentativ^'c • of th(; I’ela.sgian — may now be in [ilace, shoun'ng 
that it is (iiitirely unconnected with Greek. 

'The Albanian form of spt^ech has now ijccn sy.stemaii/<al 
by thr<!e /Albanian Scholars, one of whom has reduced it to a 
regular gr.unmatical form. Heretofore but \'ery little of it 
had been reduced to writing, and that little had been put 
down in what is tt'rmfuJ the Cyrillic Alphabet. Dr. Hahn;]; 
had made; a more or less successful attemjit to reduce it to a 
mixed .Aljihabet of I.atin and Greek letters, wa’th certain 
variants At length a 'Society was expressly formed lor 
this purpose, of .which the leading members were the 
* I’lin. Hist. Nat. iv. 7. 

t Mann : (Jxon. p. i. t. ii., JCd. bond., 1782. 
i. .Albanische Studicn. 
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Kffendis, Pasko Wass.i ol’ tlu- XW-slcrn, Joan-i-Adanash 
V'rcfose of the; Itastrrn. • ami S. Sami 'PiMscri of th'‘ 
Muhammeidan roiif'ssions.* 'l'h<;y ultimately adopt(;d tin- 
<;haract(;rs of .Western luiropt;. namely the 'Latin ali)hal)f‘l 
with some moe^fications and additions. 

d'itf; Albanian al])hal)( t now consists ol .^5 characters, oi 
which 2O are thos<; of the Western alphabet. Sevam ire 
■vowels, r'/:.. </, c', /, /, a, //, .ind v .• and then; are 9 combina 
titins, ,-7:., nj, l/i, r/L s/i, f/i, ://, and..r//. 'I'he.se mak<. 

a total of siens, which, w ith the ^rave, acuti;, circumflex 
and nasal marks ^viz., , , , and ) snifice to <;.\pn;ss all 

lu'cessary sounds. I'he <> and r of lh<; tjr(;i;k are ri;pre- 
seiuetl 1))-, and etpiiv.ilent to the //i as in loHIi, and tlie t/h 
.sounded like tlu; /h in //ni/- -the ///// or .Sa.xon L d’he-, 
have; the L'rench y’, and the Lni^lish 7^' , and tlu; nasal of 
the ( laelic and L'n'iu h is indicat<;d by an acct;nt. 

Loixis OK Dii'KI' lo.Nei', laviwKKN (.bua:K Pkkasok . 

The .Albanian has tlu* .'s(;mitic ‘ s//jn'' or “ sh,” whicit is 
deficient in the Cxreek. , 

'Flu; ( u'.nitive inllecticm is th<* same as the 1 )ative. 

Fhe v'erb has no Inrini'.ive in an in!l<;cted form; it is 
expressed by a prefix * 

There are but two i^'caiders. and no dual number. .'\11 
these, are points of construction ditferine from the < ire.i l;. 
Fhe cir«nmsfance that .Irolic tireek has no dual is soiiu 
dvide.nce that thosi; who spoke it wen; IN;lasoic for(;ioners. 
In like manner, as Italy is said to have b(;en jieopled bv 
these ..ItoHan Pelasoi, Latin, at h.-ast as now known, has no 
<lual, whereas other lanoua^es of .Aryan root, .Sclavonii 
;ind old teutonic, had a tlnal numbi;r, as also had ancient 
•(ireek and the Semitic ton^u<;s. 

St .M \i.\kv* 

Hence it would appear: 1. 'Fhat the whole Peninsula of 
Asia Minor was invaded and settled by a Pf;la.s_oian race, 

* Romaic is remarkable for iIk- same defirieiu-ies, showioj' that it is a 
mere translation of .\lbanian. 


nil 2 
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superseding, or extirpating the previous population or 
atnalganiating with it by taking its women as wives and 
c(mcuhint:s, whereby the sp(“ech <»(' the intruders became 
c<»rruptt;d, ami a new language u'as creati;d — 

2 . 'I'liai anotlter tribe ol tlte same ' Pelasy^ian race passtxl 
tltc I lellespont into 'J'hraee, and subsequently, onward 
t’lrough Mace(.lonia, into Illyria, dispt)ssessing the [previous 
race, of probably Iberian or ruranian, or Grei^k speaking 
.\r\an origin, and finally occupying all the country anti 
Islands to tiu; soutli, viz., the, Peloponnesi; and atljac<,;nl 
Islands t)t the .\rchipelagos ; 

.y i hat at a subsetpieiu pta'iotl tlua passed across to 
ib.e Po, colonized I'listanv or Ptruria. and penetntUtd 
southward, and wfit- followed and drivtm tm further by 
tlu! P) rrhe.nians of the same race ; 

4 . That after they had becomt' greciciztid, t.*aey sent 
lurther colonitrs to Italy, in which movtmient llerotloius 
joined ; 

That thc\ iiasse.d from the Peloponmast' ttj C're.te 

o. That after th.-y had 'become grecicized, llu;\- sent out 
oth<.;r Colonitss to tlu' Islands and coasts of Asia Minor, 
whither stime Pelasgian colonies had prectnled them and 
.settled in the Islands ; 

7 . d'h.at although tliest: nttwer Colonitis had become 
(irta^k in spta;th, the foundation of tht^ poiiulation was 
Pelasgic in rat t' 

8 . That thest; gvecicized 1 ‘elasgi founded colonies beyond 
the limits hf;re imaitioned, and t;xtended thtsnstdves even 
to Kherson in th<* 4'auric Chersonese; 

(). Phat the Gre<d< nee did not invade the Pelasgic area 
in force, but wta-e- sc-ttled in the country anterior to the 
Pelasgi ; preceded the Phteiiicians as traders, disseminating 
their language as that of civilization and commerce ; and 
ultimately grecicizing a large proptirtion of the inhabitants, 
especially in the l\-loponncs(^ and 7\ttica ; 

10 . d'hat the besiegers of Proy were, like the Trojan.s 
themselves, Pelasgi who became subsequently a Grt;ek 
speaking race 
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11. 1 hal the Ihdasgi liave siinc uniutiirruptedlv 

maintained themselviis in tlie ar<.;a in which thi-y orii^inahy 
settled ; — 

12. I hat tl'fiv* attaiiKul the /enitli ol their power iin'ier 
Ale.xantler the'*’ lire -at ;• -and 

13. d hat wilH a sini^iilar ten.icit)' tlvi'S have, ('vea down 
lu th<; pn'.sent day. trinniphantlv maintained .ind preserved 
til eir anci(Mil lane-iiaot’ manmir.s and enstoms. through the 
lapse ol time, amid tin- change of eircumstanci -s, ,md desjiiie 
the distractions ol dis.'islrons wars, the dillft allies (d lre(|nent 
devaistations and the disini« strati eit'cct:. of sik cess!v<,: sa!)- 
jiiLjations. 

!’.\K1 II 

dm. Iha..\.s<;(r ()ki(.i\ oi im IIomi kii Poims. 

1 i<'rti';olore the 1 lomerio jioians ]iav<‘ been considered 
r,ri:^inal, on the same principle ih.at the Sanskrit was oiu.t.- 
held t(j he the. most ancient of all lanouaLies and the parent 
o) other .Aryan longues, from heiny the oldest ol which :m\ 
knowledea* has iKsa) jireserved ; ^.md in f i‘cl. just as a people 
are held tr) he. aulctcbthoni'.-, nnlii scniie more ancient r.ic'- 
is pnn'ed to ha\e existed. 

It i-i .ulmitled that there were l.'miL;n.iy< s miierior to tl^o^,<• 
now used ; hat what they were is only known throiiLjh th< ir 
present de.sct.ind:ints. while their [>ari-m-. are lo.-.c ifi the ha,'*- 
ol antujoity. d h<.“ conipar.iliv<-ly recent disci i\, erics reei'.n'd ■ 
me Sanskrit, however valuable the.\- mav he, carr\ us ])hiio- 
loj.^ically hut one. slt;p lurther hark ; lor they merel\' «,iemoii- 
strale. that ihert.; had once been a form ol spe.ecli meu'e 
ancient still, — the parent or predecessor ol .Sanskrit itself, 
as well as of the otht'r cevisient Aryan toneiies. Sanskrit, 
thereiore, stands in the position ot a brother or ctiusin, .ind 
not in that of a pantnt, to .so many dead and livinj^ lanouapi-s. 

Itiii Okk’.inaj.t'iv Ol .\n< ii;\ I \m- • Modkun b’en 

It is admitted that Virgil not only copied the gener.il 
scheme of his epic from the Homeric poems, more especiallv 
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troni the Odyssey, but that he earrit-d his plas^iarism often 
lu tht* extent of literal translation. Neither can it b(! denied 
that J.)antc owes his conceptions to this latter author; and 
1 loi^g’s rendering of the i’aradist' Ixjst inU' Latin Hexa- 
meters restores from X'irt^il's .Itneid, the U.-es translated 
textually from that aiithor by Milton. The I'lomeric Poems 
are, therefore, .so far unde.niably tht* basis of these Ttpics ; 
blit it remains to lx- set;n whether even those in their 
j>r<;sent shape, be entitled to the claim of originality. 

It i.s a bold art t.a assail the ( ios[)el of classical .scholarship 
and impugn its authtaiticity. ^'et it is trusted that in the 
•secjuel will be clearl) seen lh.it this King of P'pics is no 
more original than the revised version of the NewTesiamenl, 

albeit from the hands ul' more able and careful tran.slators. 
()ur assertion, however, does not. in any wise, impugn 
the merit of the Homeric Rhapsodiies in thi- abstnpa, but 
only in the concrete : anci it amounts, in the end, only to 
showing, that they are an admirable rendering, in a most 
jiowerful language, from another, maybe equally powcnful 
aiui eloquent one. 

I IIK Cvi l.n PoKMs, 'I'ni d'uoiKA .\M) TUI, B.\K1>S. 

'That eminent classical (ireek .scholar. Che late Mr. P'. 
P dev of .St. lohn's. Cambridge, in the jireface to his edition 
of the first 12 Bimks of the Iliad, alludes to the “Cyclic” 
J’oems and tht; Troika ; but as both of the.se has |)erishod, 
it is only possible to speculate on their possibh; existence 
;ind probable tenor. He .se<-ms to imjily that both these 
]joems e.viste.d in a form as complete as the present Homeric 
Po'-ms, which an; mere fragments or .selection.s from the.se 
ant(.'C(;s.sor.s : a view hardly consistent with the pre.sent 
theory. 'I'hat such a Poem as the “ 'I'roika ” may have 
existed, it is unnecessary to en(|uire, however ’improbable 
that may be: but that the' Cyclic Poems did exist is con- 
,sistent with the jiresent contention and with probability. 
The same however cannot be said of the Homeric l*oem.s, 
that in their present form they are compiled out of the 
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“ 'Troika/* 'To contend that a perfect epic existed at that 
t:arly period, of which the scattered Ira^ments have beei^ 
woven into Iliad and (Jdyssey, like the scattered [)ortions 
of th(i body oT x'\nnbis, is inconsistent with j)rol:>ability, and 
untenable al>\ on oth(.*r grounds, which the scm]U(* 1 will 
.show. On the other hand, it is a iar inor(! reascaiable 
supposition that tln se lw(j epics took their origin from the 
panegyrics of l)ards attached to the several heroes of the 
dtHtds r(‘corded, and werct so manv isolate<l odc:s by different 
liards : bards in thos(\ as in thr Cbu‘h’c Countric^s, were 
attached to the ])ersons of leading chiefs or riih.rs, to 
whom the title of King had bc^ai ignorantly applied. 

I heir oral utt<a*ances afterwards l.»ecame the folklore, the* 
history, and the', only n.'cord ol past evtans, handed down 
by ]>roft.‘ss(td ]>ardic r<.u*.itc‘rs, who at a latc^r epoch tcdl into 
tlisrepglc! as a mtaidicant class, devoid of all originality, the* 
mc*n! living book c^f past events. The art of writing 
would undoubtedly give, sooner or later, to this class, a 
etOf/f de 1^7’dee. Tlu.'y would ceast* to be a ncxessity, and 
the litt<!st alone would be* t<derated, *as quasi dramatic 
p<*.rsonages, analogoiis to the great Italian reeda/or/, ca“ 
those in tins present ag(‘ and country, wlio make* a liveli- 
hood by reciting the wcdl-know n |>oems (^f standanl aulliors. 
'Thus acted on by tiinc^ and because no longer necessary, 
the bardic panegyrics on great chiefs hll into decay. 
Many »f them w^ere lost, only some survive el in a frag- 
mentary f(^rm, l)ecaiise the nuai wdiose minds had been 
trained to ihit retention of many thousands of lines no 
loifger existed, or t'xisted at least so sparsely, as to he. 
exam as difficult to fmd as would now' Ik;* a Welsh 
harper. 

"The retention and repetition of long poc-ms is not ma n 
in the presVnt time an unusual feat by [persons who ha\ e 
m*ver thought of making it a specialilx* ; and some, though 
occupied in important and all-absorbing professions, caiv 
repeat thc‘ greater part of Virgil, Horace, Ciretik ]>lays, or 
exaui Homer, from th(^ mere recollections of school or 
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c:c>llc<^e ;* ;incl this, it must ho romomhorocl, not in their 
mother toiii^ue, but in ilcad lan^uai^es. In like manner the 
Sliastras were handed ilovvn orally in India in a tonj^iie 
which had c<iase<1 to be. the vernacular, aiid^ many of the 
.so-called Ossianic poems, th(^ nmiains of the ,.';ltl historical 
bardic o.d(.;s, may be Inward in an anti([nat(;(^ (iaelic, from 
the mouths of illitorati*- p<;opl<‘. wim untlonl aedly have this 
faculty in a far hio-lun- degree., th<- n sull of necessary 
<i' pc;nd(aic(? on meiiKn’y. - .than iheir <•.<.! uca teal f(.;:low 
('oiintrymen, who |jjact' iheir relinnct' .'ui books. '^riins iii(^ 
prciservMtion of thc^sc* l.)anl]c pierces s( nls no (.lilticiilty, and 
c(*i l.iinl yloss in staniljarbarous a^<*s tlian attb<‘ prosont r'poch, 
especially wlicn \wv reMncmibca' that ilu*, eddest ('hronicli^s we re., 
for the con\a‘ni(*nce of memory, com)K»s(.nI in rhythm. 

"Two classes ot these: poems have surx iv'ed, thcjsc* in ilu* 
llomeric collection, and those of which the substance alone 
has been |)res<.‘.rv('d l)y the iragetlians. In how tar ihest: 
l.iLler wor'K<-d the i/K^iss////a verha into their dramatic ]>ro- 
f.luctions is necessarily unknown; but on account ol the 
cliangt'. in language and ^expression, presum. ibly to no 
great<.:r extent than that of ]jara])hrasing tliem, so as to 
rendtu' them fn-e ada] aaticnis. That in so" doing tinty [iri*- 
served the feeling and barbaric force- of the original, 
tempered by the Attic language .and cultuia;. is obv'^if)Us from 
internal ev'idmice. I hi- ruffianism of .\jax. and the dis- 
courteous impiaaousness of .\gam(;mnon and M encl.ius, as 
df-jiicted by .Sophocles, ata* triu; to th<.;ir char.icter in tht- 
H omcric jiocans, while that of Ulysses .and I'eucer are toned 
down ; but d'ctcmessa is an ^Altic matron rather than .'in 
Homeric concubini- : she receives more prominence than 
even .Andromache (jr Helen. Nor is this true of .Sophocles 
alone. .Itschylus and Huripides adopted the same type 
and followed the same, rule, yet it cannot be (Umied that 
these char.ic.ter.s are more forcible and natural in Homeric 
^han ill /Vltic. Greek.’ 

* .Sir Roltcrt (aillyer, now Lord Monkswell, would undertake the recital 
ot the wliole Iliad in 6 months. 

( 71? be eon/inned.) 
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SUMMARY Ol- rnj-: I.ONDON ()RI1-:NJAL 
CON UR IASS I^S OK iSui AND 1S92. 

iiii; " Ofcasiiina/t y Nituh 1 nt<Mn:iti(Mial C.'(Mi”rt;ss of 

■*' t 

OrftMilcilisls ’ now In May il advcrtisc'cl itself as 

lilt.: “ ( )rienlal itSg.? in Lime as llic* ‘•Ninth 

(ha’ental Conorcss ” ; in |nl)' it ht^ldly assinnctl the title 
1)1 tile Nintli I ntcM'n.itional Cony;ress t^l Uritaitallsts in 
Any list it be*t:ain(‘ siin[>ly an “ I lUtaaialional Cenyress ul 
Orientalists’'; .ind in Sf*pteinber it \\a^ reported as tlie 
‘‘ 1 nternaliona! ( )riental (.'onyress. ' In itsopeniny address 
it staru^d l.)\ abiisiny tin* “ Statutory t < uiy re.ss(‘s/' their 
I'omiuIkTs and pronnaia's, and .it its hnal ineeliny, it pro 
l(\ss<'d 10 issue l\( ‘yulnt icais i'or tin* ( ‘ryani/at ion ol iIk! 
./ i/fcniif/io/nr/ i^ricii/a/ C.e//y/v\sA ’’ i.n accordaiua* \\iili the 
oriyin.'J Statutes, win n its v(‘ry i^xistiaua^ and object were. 

L dchaiice ol the p]‘in(.aYih.‘s oi the I ntia national l\e].)iil)lic 
ol ( niental haters, (oimdi^d in Paris in riiccse 

ri.yulations ’’ are <.)nly in so far based on lln^ Statutes, as 
ill'; Sl:iUii.<;s iIk.-iiiscIn'. s >irc 1>. sctl '>n ihr* ;ilj)hai .cl. ( )llu;r- 
wisc ilicrc is no rc;il (Miincxion. The “ rcmiLuions may 
ai)])]\’ U.) almost anv f Ony^r-'s.s — ( )ricnta) or ( )cc!(l<;iUal : lh<‘y 
*' can l>c rc[>calc<l, \aricu or rcvis<.‘tl ' by any fOnLjn.s.s; 
th(;\ have, no cicnic.nl of | )(.;rinancn(c ami arc* a mcia; cover 
tor lIic. encroachments made and confcmi)ialcd oii the c.xisi- 
ini4 St.iiics, u’hilst appro; 'Kialini^ its name, ulicncvcr this can 
Ik; <ionc wicli impimily. 1 lie n(;w ‘'Midler Seri.'s ’ shall 
“ // posst(>/c ch'Lciniine tlu; time, and plac.c ol the siiccccaling 
Cifngres.s ; its I’r(;sidcnt ma)' be nominalcd b) tla; inviting 
(lOVi runic It t ; its organizing Commiltt;.: shali “ settli.: the 
coiulitions of Membership”; “the I’rocccdings sliall lie 
handed over for custody tif the. (ri;siH;ctiv<;) Asiatic Sticiety.” 
These and*other provisions are inctimpalible with the non- 
offi cia! and non-professional character of th<; inttmnalional, 
private and open Institution, as founded in 1S73, 

The Congress of 1892, with its intermittent appellations, 
had five days’ easy work about 18 hours- relieved by two 
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half-holidays and followed by excursions to Oxford and 
Cambridi^e and a visit to the Zooloj^ical Gardens. The 
latter was natural after the bear-irardens ot the Stockholm- 

V* 

Cdiristiania Conj^ress from which this year’s Ccn<^ress claims 
to be (h'.scendcd and from which it has rec«*.Ved the uli- 
Oricntah heirloom of a drinkini^-horn. The\speech also of 
Prof<;ssor ( iarner’s Simian proteges was calculated to aftord 
speculation to those Orie*ntnlists who had never heard an 
Orii'iual Lanouaue. d'hat speech is, perhaps, connected with 
solar myths nr with the inarticulatir Sanscrit of Chamber- 
Philologists. Among the blind, the one-eyed is King ; and 
h'nglishmen, forgetting that the material which they collect 
in tlie hhist, is worth any number of “ chijjs from a ( jerman 
workshop,” have hitherto Ixaai such [ioor linguists that they 
readily acknowledge as a header one who cannot .speak, if 
he can otherwise command, a singk^ Oriental languag*;, but 
who has a perfect knowkalge of the ways to manage, an 
Knglish audience! and the hmglish Press. 

Among the Knglish ( )rientalists who stood aloof fron\ the 
London Congress of i may be mentioned I )r. Po])e, 1 )r. 
Rost, Prof. Margoliouth. 1 )r. C. Taj lor, l)r. Cust, Mr. R. 
Cull, Sir .Monier Williams, Dr. Isaac Taylor, Dr. 11. i\di(!r, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, Sir Austin H. Layard, Sir Ch. Nicholson. 
Prol. (j. (.)ppert, and a host of others, most of whom totik an 
active part in the Congre.ss of i 8 () i . The .Scotch Lbiiversiti('s 
took no inierest in it. Of P rance all -but two out of thc’*! 25 of 
last year w(!re absent, as wt'.re al.so the leatling .Sinologists 
Schlegel and Ca)rdier, Cartailhac, Capns, l"'oucaux, kol.)iou, 
Marrc!, X'^inson, Tancke, M(;rx, Ma.spero, de Rosny, .^mefi- 
mrau, Derenbourg, Peauregard, Ciraflin, Rene Bas.sel, l..amy, 
r.sagarelli, PNoff, Montet, Turrini, Severini, laidwig, 
Griinert, Carfditles, Va.sconce.llos Abreu. Gayangos, Dona- 
din, .Si/nonet, Vambery, Monseur, Van den Ciheyn, P'ausbbll, 
Skarstedt, Leland, Hein - names of last year’s Congre.ss. 
The P'rench Ppunde.rs, of course, tlid not attend and no 
.Summaries of R<!.sf:arch were prepart!d. The great Pandit.s, 
•Nyaratna, Guruprasada, and others of etptal standing were 
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silent. Are all these scholars not true ( )ri(Mitalists. and 
how about men like (.jlenni(;-Stiiart, Simpson and V incent 
Smith who rt:ad papi.rs at bolh Congresses? How also 
was it I hat ct cn the (.Geographical Section under the 
atfcpices of-Nhe R<jyal Cii^ographical Soci(?ty did not 
attract explorers, as di<l the Congress, of last year tind that 
it ignored recent discoveries in 1 )ardistan and the rt;gions 
round the Pamirs? How was it that there were no 
I )ei>utations from the City anil llritish CJhambers of Com- 
merce, no ambassadors and no hea<ls* ot religious com- 
munities that would have anything to sa\ to a Congress 
which was maixia Max ISlUller.tnd little else? Ttvmt the 
i'lusirattal papers, unlii«r last year, had nothing to sIk^w 
of mtrn and things (.)riental, but only lirought Max Mullers 
[)ortrait. d’he (.'ongn^ss of tKys will be chitilly remembened 
k>r igtitiring wltat is practical aiul useful in Oriental learn 
ing. Oriental Medicine, systems oi Jvduc.ation, Arts, In- 
tlustry, Commerc<.- Laws, .Agriculture and olh(;r branches 
of ap[ilied scienctts, so promim nl in i<S9i, have been 
t>mitted from the; iSpj prog.anune. Whea'eas last year a 
number f)f ce. untries and districts were lirst brought to 
I'iuropean notice b) natives of Hun/a -Nagyr, A’.isin, 
Chitral, tjabrifil, Kol;'d>, «.;tc., 1892 scarcely touched Cemtral 
y\sia. but it created the Kingdom of y\rmenia, from which 
it appointe-d a representative <>n its (.ionmiitti;!;, in ignor- 
ance ejr delj’anee of 'rurke\ ! 

The Congress of 1892 has had a number ol e.xexdlent 
pajjers and has signalized two important discoveries the 
I feebler MS. of the Se.ptuagint and the work ol Air. b. 
Petrie in lvg)pt which was so apprrariated at last year's 
London Congress. In both inslane(;s. however, ]jiivatt; 
enterprise had to draw public attention to tbeir merits, 
d'he Congress of 1892 has tlraggeil the controversy re- 
garding its legality inu» its literary meetings, and has in 
that respect not imitated the reticence bf its predcicessor 
1891. When the time, for sU)ppiitg it by injunction was 
supposed to bt* pa.ssed, it fell no longer ‘ afraid or 
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ashaniccl ” to rosiiinc a niinibf.*r and titli* to vvhicli it has no 
right. 1892 has further instituted comparisons Inaween the 
Scholars it attracted and those of the last Congress which 
are doubly odious as they include member's who took part 
in both meetini-s. It has made a delVnition/ol what is *a 
“true Oriental Scholar” which is as one-suUid as it is 
egotistical. Xot “ onl)' he wlu> ])ublish«is texts tliat liav'c* 
not been publishtxl before or translatc-s wh.it has not been 
translated Iiel'ore ” is a true OritnUal Scholar. It is possible 
to (onct'ivi* of Publish<‘,rs ol Oiiental trxts wlio ma)' ncjt be 
( )ri(;ntal Scholars. Valueless texts ami valueless or Ixid 
translatii)ns are als(^ not uncommon. I'exts also for which 
the nominal IClitor may have gain<xl large sums and a. 
reputation h.ivc' Inxu r< vis<td bv unknown swa-aters. lie 
who has been to the iCist and <'an .speak an ( )riental 
language.', or the- native ( )rieutal Scholar, ma\’ often c<.’irre,ct 
the ( )ric;ntalist of the clo.sett in deciphe.ring texxts or in 
translating, as he almost invariably surpasses him in insight 
into Oriental thought. li is true di,ii I'rof. Max Miiller 
will admit to his ’C ongre.ss “ ilragomatis ami inielligemt 

o j r> o 

coui iers, ' say one; who has Ixtcomi* a Count, but t)therwise 
he will draw a harel ami fast line- between ( )riontalists who. 
like* himself, are.* not (Oriental linguists, and others who are. 
d'he forme'r will be; the; main conslitmmt elements e;i his 
Congres.ses the latter of the. “.so-called Statutory Ce)n- 
gre.s.ses ” that not only' bring (Oriental specialities -eip to 
date, as <lid the meeting <<f last \a.‘ar, but that also try to 
show the utility of (.Oriental learning in Kducation, ^\rt, 
Imlustry , Commerce and A <1 ministration, d he formem will 
pro])0.sc‘ to the l^'oreign Offic«*. to .subsidize “ modern 
yVrabic the latte.r has shown that the. study of Classical 
Arabic alom; gives inflmmce, among Muhammadans and 
that an European, learning only an .^Xrabic dialect runs the 
risk of b(;ing misunderstood beyond its limits or, within them, 
of being considered an advamturer. The proposal of a 
“ Muhammadan Kncyclopa dia ” is beater, though almost as 
impracticable, d'he improvement of the “.School of Modern 
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Oriental Laiiy;^iia_4r;s" in c:<)nn<;(:tion with llu- finpcrial Iiisti- 
tutt; is iioi only (Icsii'ahU-. hut also most iirnont. The 
C.'onorcss ot (Sy’ also n-poatiai ” iho [)ioiis Avish ” of oilu r 
Coiiy^rcssi.'s in^favour of h'olklon!, l)iJl lhal of iS()i actually 
Lf<ithcrc*(l bfvndretla of prf>v('rhs and score's ol l(*LM nds 
and sono.s. .Vhat was lu>\vt‘Vd\ chi(*ll\ ohjcc't to is dial 
l.ord kca)' sliould liavc ha.n usotl to attain brinjy forward 
th(.* ]iro])()sal of an “ International InstitiiU' of Orie^ntali-ls ’ 
wliicli was lost at the Scaiiditravian Conj^rcss in i and 
wliicli tdicite^d iIk* prot'csis t)l < )ia\'‘nta lists in coun- 

tries, It is, ind(‘(*d, intolt-rahlc that a nurnhea* ol persons 
sh(.)iild, at the risk ot making tlKsnsclxcs ridiculcais, 

^aLt(anpt to control l)y nn.ans of such an Institute' the' i)ro- 
r^K'ss ol ( )rientalisin ail o\-er the* world, wliie^h is the special 
business oi each ('ountry initaa sled in it. \\ lieai vve- nv 
nH*n’vb<*r tlic! iniserab]** sliots tnade* l)y the; selbeOecte'd Ikist- 
niaste r e)f Snnsc'rit K'arnlncc and otlu;rs to translate* Iie-*r 
Majestx’s Indian title; and tlie. oifeaisive* re'fuk'i'inL; of our 
National Antliein which was adveicaual by suppose.'d 

i )i'ientalists in the* India < ‘ffice* : wlieti it is bc*rne* in mind 

• 

wli.it tin- ‘‘ toujours |)cnlrix’ ot ;in culilion of tlio oA’cr 

rciutvvi-tl :it ( )rionuil Coii4r(;ss(.;s, hjs i-osr this country and 
India, wo may well tu’sitatc holoia; .^iviiiL; suoli persons the 
control of a research that shoiikl la* alike scientilic, disinntr- 
est(rd, anil practical. Aljove .ill, vv** should n'ol allow the. 
lonspir.acy to la; repi;aled. with or AAMtlioiii the. .Swedish 
ilrinkinty-horn and .S\\(;dish deconitions, which intends to 
coiu'ert an open international t^alherin;^ of ( )rientalisi,s in 
fh<*ir private capacitii*s inu> an official, if not a political, 
instrument. When the Russian (iovi;rnmeni altemptial to 
do so in 1S76, on the occasion ol tlu* third Session of tin; 
Congress founded in Paris in 1S73, linolish Scholars pro- 
tested aTid Russia gracefully yielded by rt'-as.si;rting the 
original principles and by ratifying and republishing the 
original .Statutes, At Stockholm-Cftristiania in tSSy.^ a 
similar attempt was made and was defeated. It is much 
to be regretted that in iSc)2 Phiglishnien should have been 
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found so dead to the; dictat<;s of honour as ’* to oat their 
words,” alter si*^nint^ a i)ledg<; to op[>ose the Institute 
Scheme, as an eaicroachment on an 1 nt(‘rnationa 1 Republic 
of Letters, and the man who was identified wrth it, and that 
the'.y should themselves have proposed* such /‘h InstitutiVin 
tf) be placed in his hands. \V«; are, howeiver, ^lad to he^ar 
that the jirojiosal was not accepted without the opposition <^f 
some; honest members. What the protestations ot peace of 
Messrs. M idler and Co. are' worth may be inferred from 
his rejjeatino .'\br;tham's [)artinL;' words to Lot : “ Tf thou 
wilt take, the left hand, I will o'o to the ri<^ht : and if thou 
depart to th<; ri^ht hand, I will _eo to the left." It ma\'. 
however, be ob.served that Lot remained in i.)ossession of 
the field, that Abraham left it an<l that he did not de[)art 
with anythiny^ beloniring to his relative, whereas the party 
that .secretly and irregularly in a mt.saing of 9 jxn'sons - 
elected Ma.K Miiller to be President of a Congr(;ss whos(' 
raison d'etre was to oppose the Christiania <Mu:roachments 
havt; not yet rr-turned the subscriptions for 1891 which 
were paid to them.' ISio wonder that they .should wish to 
go to the. right wh(‘n the Congress of • Sp 1 goes to ih<* left 
and rv'ct’ versa. 

Nothing was easier or more logical th.in for the. London 
Congress of 1892 to acknowledge, the already organized 
l.isbon Congress as the “'Tenth ” of the S< ries, whilst re- 
s(;rving its absurd claim to lx; the ‘‘-Ninth,” but, in spite; of 
1 8 members objecting to the .selection of Gen(;va in 1894 as 
the “ Tenth,” that city was .selected on the alleged invitation 
of 7 persons, wh<‘n neither the Lniversity, nor the State 
nor any learnctl body of ( leneva had joined them. This 
was purposely done to perpetuate the strife, t;specially if 
the following refjort which has appeared in almost all the 
newspapers is correct : “ The Special Comm it tee reported 
that it had been decided to accept an inx'itation to hold the 
tenth Coni^ress in (leneva in 1894, on the express condition 
that it should be ai'iiinctly recognised as the tenth, and as 
having no connection sviih any other body (applause). // 
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icas dcihhul (ha( after l/ic iic.\i aiceluti^ the Con^iiesi. should 
i/n-ft on/y one in three years," as if the practical :l< nian(.ls of 
( )ricntal k'arnino^ ccnilcl wait till some n<;\v aiul [jcrhaps un - 
ItnincUxl liacl lj(X!n (.‘laboratccl out oi tla* innc:r con- 

sdousness o?'ii so-calk'cl Orientalist “once in time years !’ 

Aniontj the^iiany maiKeu\'n;s <*1 a.Conen'ss constructed 
l>y inlrij.j’iu; was the one. whiidt used tin; intluenc'e ot Oord 
( ros.s to Lfet the Foreiefn Office' to invite' l’'oreimi ( 'iO\ ern- 
ijionts lo son<t to thi: anli-siatutor\ Con^ross ol 

Max Miillcr. I'ho hitters which wi!- |)ul)lish (‘ls(t\vh(*r(' 
sufficiently iiulicate the nature and nieiluu! of an ;iltein]:)t, 
whicli lias prov<‘cl to lx* sinj.uilarly ahorlive. Xevau' was 
pur 1^'on‘ion OHice so snubbed ail lanind. la^r this ir lias 
to thank th<‘ Iiuliit (Jhice. It had iK.ver takcai an\' inten^st 
in ( )rienta] (don presses, and, when it did, it was l)y a 
mistat<e, due to caia*lessiK‘Ss and to an inexcusable ictiior- 
nice of what had occurnxi in iSpi. jMosI of the (lovern- 
inenis did not care to join in this insult to branco*, to 
iN)rtUL;al, and to th<i enudienl men and nnaisina/s connected 
with last years t'ou'^ress. I'ranct' mnrk(;d her s<'!tse of 
Lord Salisburv's invitati<.»n by thrlc.iLiaiing ihret' high 
oOhaals ttt the Lisbon tOngn.'Ss ; in Portugal his fall has 
led to ih<' n'ni.-wal of lh«' old fiieudship that binds that 
country to lAigland. lAaai iIk' ^lerman Go\'ernnients 
vvere .draid to wantonly onend I'rcnch susc<'j>lfl>iliti<'S and 
stood iiloof fr<.)m the C ongress - as did Russia, as did most 
t iovta'unK'Uts -except llolUiiifl, which has <rxcused its(df 
on th<'. ground tif having iK'e.n invited by the; British 
<'A)vernmcnt and which with Swe.dtai ;ind Austriti wen; 
reprc'sented f)n th(' “ ( JuatuorviiMte ” of the Christiania 
Committee, which was for (tver to rule thi; ()rw.;ntal 
Congresses. Italy. w<'. V)elieve, which had specially deko 
gated hef Ambassador to iht; Congress of i<S()i. was 
misktd into the .self-stiiltificatron of being twice repn'- 
sented at a “ Ninth ” Congress. I'haC titka w^e hav<; it on 
the distinct authority of l^ord Cross, had beeii abandoned 
by “ the gentlemen connected with the Congress agn;c;ing 
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to leave it out,” and attain, on still hitcher authority that 
“ Lord Cross d(x;pl)- deplored the schism which had 
occurre.d and that his sole desire was to induce the two 
parties to re-unit(^,” and, finally, “ that the difficulties about 
th(; Congresses had been rtunoved. 'fherff were several 
minor points on the tpiestion raisc'il about tf.e Coneress<;s, 
which would settle thems(^lv(;s, but the real point was the 
title of the comine- Conq;ress. which he had settled was not 
to III- called the Ninth Cone;ress.’‘ We must, however, do 
the Indian and the b'oreii^n Offices the justice to admit 
that thi-j' retraced their steps as soon as thi;y discovere.d 
th(' fit/tv pus of th<;ir Conservative predecc'ssors. fhe)' did 
not si-nd anv deletrate to the Miiller Conirress and Liave.it 
no official reception iiniissions in which they v\ere 
follow’ed by all othi-r C'rovia'nmiait De.partmerits, in contra- 
distinction to last year’s Congress ; then the I’ritish (govern- 
ment in the Colonial Office not only sent a Delegate to it. 
but also dejnited the Commissioner of I' iji and Roluman to 
take part in thi^ \v<.)rk in the Polynesian .Section. .\bovi 
all, must it be ren.embi-red, that 1 ler iMaji-sts the Oueeii- 
Kmpres.s sent a gracious Mi-ssage to last year’s C'on- 
gress as the Statutory Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists. 

The schism among Orientalists was, therefore, on the 
point of being hi'ak.-d, wdien those whose interi.-st it is to 
fish in troubled waters, have brought infiimy on themsitlves 
and their (Congress by again resuming the title; as soon as 
in their opinion they were out of legal ilanger. Profi;s.sor 
Ma.\- Muller ma)' yet learn to know wdn-n he is spokmi to in 
.Sanscrit ; he may give as learned a disquisition of the inllu- 
ence of Babylonia on China, as he has, by mistaki;, made on 
the erroneous .supposition of China inlluencing Babylonia ; 
he may even emulate .Sir Moni(;r Williams in starting an 
Institute and prevent anyone joining it or his Congre.sse.s 
,who does not subscrib<‘ te his solar and other myths, 
but he will nev(;r wipe out the stain of his improper 
election, or the di.sgrace on his Congrc.ss for having evaded 
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by a trick the Ic^al con, se(] lienees of their acts. Now as in 
March 1S91, the demand hir tlie return of subscriptions due 
to the Con>>re.s.s of that } e.ir is maintained liy its oro;anizers. 

rheir determmlition is to lit; found in tht; worths of Sir 

I’afl'ick ColtpThoun, the 1'rt‘sident of the Committet; 

tor the Congres^ of 1 Sg 1 , that “ withowl in iht; I<'ast‘o[jj)os- 
ing the asstunbling of an ( )i i(‘nlal C ongn;ss in iSg^, wt; 
forliid the use ot the; name, tirgani/ation, and of any portion 
ol the (uiuls ol ihc Ninth International Congnvss of ()rit;ntal- 
ists lor any other purpost; than that of TS91 ; and wt; are 

])rej)an'd to take all siu;h measures as may be within our 

[lower to tailorce, it nect;ssary. the, rights which the 
founders and ..|oti signatory members, re.}>rt*senting thirty 
troimtfies, h;iv<- t'onhtli;il to our cart'.” 

^riie vt;ry thin legal “opinion” which tht' ( )rit;ntal Con- 
gress vf i.Sgo has olitained in its favtiur and which we 
publish e.l.sewht;re, condemns its conduct, if read with fullt;r 
knowledge or “ bt'tvvt;en the. hn(;s.” d'he h-gal action, how- 
ev<;r, which will lx; taken is not [iKci.sely what tht; o[iinion 
in (|in;slit)n tries to mtjet. ()'-i I'k’ra rcr’ra. In the mean- 
while, tht: adioint;d rtaigii comparative statement wall show 
tti those interest(;d in the inatt(;r iht' succ(;s.s of the t>[)i;n 
piivale Congress t)f iSgi, in s[)ite of all tlifliculties, against 
the would-bt; official Congrt;ss of 1S92, which hatl oiu; more 
yt;ar than its [)red(;cessor for its construcl ion, l>esith;s the 
aid tif the, tra*it<irs from ai>e.\isting organization and the aid 
of a misled Const'rvative Ministry and of subsidies of 

•' 9 

certain Indian Chiefs. Mr. (.lladstom;, it may be remem- 
berbd, although in [lerfect health, ne.vt;r came near the 
Congress, whicli he wisely abstained from calling thi; 

“ Ninth,” for he .sympathized, likt; e.very honourable ntan, 
with the object to get that title removed, although “ he was 
not in a position actively to interf(;re.’’ Indeed, there was 
a_^ stampede among the honorary Vice-Presidents. Kven 
Lord Northbrook did not often attend, althoiigh, in spite of^ 
assertions of a benevolent neutrality between the Congresses 
of 1891 and 1892, the Royal Asiatic Society’s officials had 
NKW SKRTKS. VOL. IV. II 
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all along covertly aided the Coinniiitce for the*. Congress of 
1892, till thety had substituted themselves for the original 
office-hokU:rs of the lattc^r. The Congress of 0889 showed 
us Alexander drunk; that of 1892 Alexander dull. 
“Scholars on the Rampage*/’ (^/. (K /\^ of January, 1890) 
chronicled the; deliria of the former; oir forthcoming 
rcv(;lations will describes th(‘ rud(; awakc;nings of the latter. 

\\\^ [)rogiiosticate a desertion of the pseudo- Ninth Con- 
gress as long as it calls itself ^‘the Ninth’' by all persons 
who aia; not part of tlu; conspiracy. 'Vhn toady may yet miss 
many names in the revis<!d list of ornamental supporters of 
the. 1S92 Congress, but the' student will have no difficulty 
in arriving at a conclusion r(;garding tlu; true value of t.he 
resp(;ctive Congresses of 1891 and iSc)2 in comparing tlu; 
following stateanents of work and support : 


SKC’I ions. 
1S91 ( London 1. 


{(f) Siiinniiirics of Oiiental Roscnrc'li 
since j8Sf) in t6 s})t:cialitics. 

(/>) ]. Semitic lanL^LUiges, c\oc|)t 

Arabic. 

2. Arabic and Ishiin. 
Assyriology. 

4. I’alcstinology. 

(c) Aryan : i. Sanscrit and Hin- 
duism 

2. I’ali and Jiiiddhism, 

Iranian and Zoroastrianism. 

{(/) Africa, exca.-pt Egypt. 

(c) Egyptology. 

(/ ^Central Asia and Dardistan. 

C'omparativc Religion (including 
Mythology and I'olklore), 
rhilosophy. Law, and Oriental 
Scicn(*cs (including Medicine), 
1 1 istory (including the relations 
of Oreece and the East), etc. 

(//) C^:)mparativc Language. 

(/) Suggestioris for the encouragi*- 
ment of Orknlai Studies. 

(/) Indo- (Chinese. 

(Xr) Sinology. 

(/) Japanese. 


(///) Hravidian. 

(//) Malayan and Lc>lyn’ si.m. 

(f') InstriK tions. to Explorers, cl(‘. 

( /» ) L'-llmographical l‘hiii)]ogv, in- 
('luding ihe migrations of 
races. 

(y) Oriental Art, Art - Italuslry, 
An hrec^logy and Numismatics. 

(/') Kelations witii Oriental .scholars 
and i^eoples. 

(.\).,Orit.‘nlal Eingiiislio, An ( 'om 
merce, etc., with sub-sections 
regarding the various modern 
Oriental languages, (the Indian 
Vt'rnaculars, Persian, 'JMrkish, 
.Armenian, etc.). 

(/) 'J'he Anthroj)ology, Science, and 
J*roducts, natural and artificial, 
f)f the East. 

(//) Exhibition and o\})lanations of 
ol)jc('ts illustrative of Sections 
(''' 2), (/> 3>, {c i), {c 2), i'e), 

(./ ). (.tr), 0 /h 2nil (/;. 

(7*) Exhibition ol Publications re- 
lating to Oriental T.anguages, 
'Travels, etc. 
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I So 2 (London). 


1 . India. 

\'L l''gypt aiul Afrit'a, 

11 . Aryan. 

\dL Australasia and Oieana. 

III. Semilit'. ^ 

\’II 1 . Anthropological and Myth- 

(./) A.ssn rial i a- (1 Babylonian. 

(.>logi('al. 

(b) (iciu.rkl. 

IN. (seogra])ln(‘al. 

I\’. Lersia and 'rutkeA. 

.\. .\r(‘haic (}recct. and the. 

\'. ('liina, ( Vnlral .\sia. and ihe 

IkaM. 


I*';ir I'M. 


I'llis lina! dassificalion was very ,t>Ta<lualIy and waveringly 
n^aclic.tl after th(* first-issued programme, which resembled 
that (jf the Stockhuhn-CItristiania Cuiii^ress. It is. how- 
ever, still most unscientific, as wi have already pointed out 
ill our last issue, in spite, of its evident desire to imitate 
some of the features of the Congress of iSoi. 

iStSo (Suu'kholin). 

>riisiiic ,111(1 Isl/un. Afrioim, ini'lncling I\^yi>tolo,:;y. 

Aiy.in. ( A*i\tral Asia and ihc F.ar .Ikisl. 

Malayan and Lolvni sian. 


N ):•> I !', '(I S r \ I i:mi A'r r ’Akino 

J iSt! 1 , 

( ’oi]mri(.‘s lA'jjiA-.scnUa! 
t lo\'(;rin)K*iUs 

|rmd 5 llritish (.MloniAs, | vi/.. : 
yy.’t Ihifisii Cohijiial Offh:i\ 

/v tui (4 » /\^/ssiiiy , 

(jnru\ Jh'rsia, 

Ij'ann J Ihu/it's ... ... -45 

.\.S(Vic// I and Chan- 

^cllor of ( 'ainbridLi;i:. 

('lKiinl)ors of (loniniorrc and 
Dojiutalions fnan City 
Members (including 1 1 lite- 
rary l.adics, but excluding 
Ladies accfiinpanying Mem- 
bers/ 


riLK < nN'.:Ki.ssi'> uF iSi/j ANh 1S02. 

. lSi)2, 

(t{/ 4 v* Of! yeor oj yref^onh 

/bof.) 

iS 

0 

]and 5 Indian |ii()V!iu.’i.;il(u)Vl.^., 1 
\i/.: J/!sOwo, //i>/:ih'!ti, /br/y, 
.SA'tv/rv/ .W'rrotn', 

A /f /'///. 

|0 

Viee-( !bain‘ell(jy ol ( 'anibridg(‘. 


^'onc 


•IL 

* 'I'his number includes 3 IJranches of llie RAval Asiatic So<'iely. Li 
an official list of the monopolists of learning, tiie “ Ka'iserliclie Akatlemie 
der Wissenschaften, Wien,” and its translation, “the Imperial Aeadcmy ol 
Sciences, Vienna/’ is also given as two Institutions ! 

t 'I'his includes 75 l.adies, sometimes three l.adies of one Member’s 
family, and scarcely any Orientalists. 
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Papers 

1 60 

... 1 0 1 

Summaries of Research in 
( )riental Specialities 

1 6 

' ... ... ... None 

Dontjrs of bt)oks, etc. 

55 

... ... ... ... ... 40 

Separate books ]irest‘iittMl 

.3 1- 

Se])arale l)ooks and [lamphlets hi 

H ours of work 

1 00 

... ^ v8 

Sections , ... 


ti 

Average attendance at ordinary 
nuxtings ... 

57 

0 to I 2 

(to judge from newsjiapcr re])orts.) 


Ambassadors or Ministers ar- *• 

(Tfditcd to ihc C'(.)uri of 
St. James’ ... ... ... II 

Ministers of lhihli(' Instrue- 
lion ... ... ... 

(. 'ardinal, Bisiiojs Cldel’ 

Kabl^i, t. t(\ ... ... 5 

Sj^eei.'il (‘olleeiiuiis illustrating, 

rei'ent 1 )ise()vciies ... 5 

Publislu-rs exiiibillni; OriLrnlal 

works ... ... ... 12 

In ri.K’N'A i ioN \\. < ’oAn*.\Ki.'.(»\. 

W hilst the C’onij,re>s t)r 1^.02 has no MeinhtTs even fioin sm h. 
tries as .Sy^o/// which eoutrihuted .19 to llie 1 !()i\L;ress ol iSc^r ; iKjne 
from 'F/ir/in' which () members to iS()i ; none from C/iiiitJ which 

had 6 .Mi'inl )c*rs in 1^91 ; none iVom Jayaii which was ropia.sentecj by 
Ti AFembers in iSer, excc[n. the Japan vSociely, foundeil by the ('(mercss 
of i«Soi, it has even in Cinat /h'liain only i<SS Members to j-i s i>^ 
and only 26 in Ifiiiia includini.; 5 Governments to 45 in In (Central 

.\sin and Hanlistan 1S92 has none. l‘'raiuv has iioinuial/y o Members 
in 1S92 a£;ainst 125 Members in 1891; Austria has i(> aL;ainst 20; Italy 
rS against 27 ; and Ktisr^ia 14 against 17; onlyGicrmany is the country 
better ret)resi;nted at the 1892 C'ongrcs.s, there lacing 50 German Members 
to 20 in iS(^i. but it may he noticed tliat even the (German Government, 
hallowing the example of I 'ranee and Russia, has not sent a l)elegate to the 
('ongress of 1892. 

Deiails or 

I1S91, I 89 2. 

1. Algiers (including r society 7 ... ... ... Noiu* 

2. Australia (including 2 

learned bodies) ... 4 ... ... ... None 

Austria-Hungary (including 1. Go\ t., and including 5 

V 2 learned liodies) ... 20 learned bodies ... ... 16 

4. Belgium (including a 2. ... ... ... ... 6 

learned body) ... ... 10 

5. (’anada ... ... ... i 


None 

None 

No-ue 

I {e<*hlei s Matmsei ij)t. 


None 
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6. (Jt'ylon^includinL; J society) 4 

7. ( hiiia ... ... ... 

8. i )ciinjark ... ... ... * 5 

*). l'’.gyi)t y 

1^. Franco (ifs ('.(nt. diul in- 

<*hidin;.i; 9 '^)i'ictics) ... 125 

11. (uTiiiany ... ... 20 

12. Cil. lirilaiii (iiicludmi; (\)1. 

(.)rti(:( and 7 soc ieties) ... .715 

14. (i recce (includini^ (ioM. 

and rni\ L rsity of .\tlu‘ns) 7 
I 1 layti . . ... ... I 

15. ilollanci (ineludin.; 1 

soc iety ) ... ... o 

( ir.dia and liunna (iiu iiid 

'JI4 I society) ... ... 45 


I 7. Italy c'inc'hidinL; t lovi. and 

7, lc.‘a5'iU‘d l)odie'>) ... 27 

1 JajjMJi (inc'lndiiiL', 2 learned 

i >odies) . . . ... ... II 

! o. 1 1 >!iore . . ... ... 2 

Alalia .. . ... I 

2 1 . 1\ t'sia d aivl. ) 

2 l\»iiii:2al (iiH-hulini; (loM. 


a.nd k'ariKd la.jdies) . . »; 

2v Roinuania 

24. Russia and f inlaiul (( Io\ l., 

.nid 2 ‘societies) . . i / 

25. .'^er\ia ... ... 1 

Siam ... ... None 

.-•n. Spain ((.lOVl. and o learned 

bodies) ... ... .4. ic; 

27. Sweden and Norway ... 12 

28. .Swit/erlaiid (Including 

(leiu'va l.duversity) ... 5 

29. 'I'ompiin and .Annain ... i 

40. d'linis ... ... ... 2 

41. d’urkey 9 

42. Rolym‘.sia . . . ... ... .\. 

44. U.S. .-Vmcrica (inc luding 2 

learned Ijodies) .. . ... 14 

.vl, 3 .S, 37 - Kashmirdnlgit, 9 

(kihrial, Kolah, A’a.sin- 
( dnlnil, I lun/a - Nagyr, 
lladaklishan. 632 


None 

None 

3 I 


4. (Jo\l. iiu luding a l.ihiavy 

and its lahrarian 

7 

5. 

() 


0. inc liKling 9 learned hodie.s 


7. iiK'Uiding M soeicties 

tSS 


• • • ' 

None 

None. 

S. (ioM. and inc luding 


•-< >( ii t ies 

»3 

c;. .} I .o(\il ( iovts., anc] inc liul 

ing 4 learned bodies 

JO 

li,-. (iovt. and ine lilt] ing 

(> 

leal ned 1 Kulles ... 

. . . 18 

II. (.1 Sc)('iel\') 

(c reated b)* die ( 'ongress oi 

1 

1891 ,) 
None 

None.* 

1 




None 

14 . including 3 

learned 

l>Ocl!c.s 14 



None 

14 . (biVl. 


1 

None 

1 (). CiOVt. 


3 

. 7 . 





None 



None 



. 

None 

18 . inc'luding 2 

learned 

bodies 1 \ 

• d'otal 


• 373 

, 1 .adie: 

< • 

75 
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rni*: ninth in'vva<katk)Ka\. C()N(;kkss oi* 

( ) R I KNTA LIS'I\S ( i S92). 

( 0 r !•: I /s O I ■ I N I ON . 

1 :\\n c’lOpinioii tluil tiic orLrnfliscrs of the (!()]ii;ress ca..iioi he restniineci 
from the use of the < fesi\nuu ion Ninth at the suit of I )r.i Rcitner or av\ 
.>thcr person. Tn the llrst [)lace, I think that th(‘ ( !onj;ress about to he 
held is }>ruperly described Us the “Ninth.” It ni)j>ears ti> me tliat the- 
CJont^ress of iSS<) had j)o\ver to appoint the ( !oirnnittt‘e for arrangiiiijj tlie 
place of the ne\t ( 'ongress, and that this C'omrnittee lias <.lul\ fixetl the 
intended ( ’on.yress aecordinLdy.t I>)' Arti<‘lc 3 of the I*aris Statuli.'s eiieh 
(.’on^reNS a])poinls the t»laee for holding the next ( !o]igress ; :nnl I think 
tha! under ibis Arlit'le, as well as by virtue of its inherent powers, it was 
within tile seojie of the Authority of the Congress of oS.Sp to ajipoint a 
Connniltee, anti It) delegate to that (’ommittee the choici' of die next 
place of meeting. C!onsidering that it was im[>()ssible during llu' Session 
of that ( !ongress to name a j)lace for the next |■nt^eting, 1 think tiiat th«! 
course jiursiied was the only reasonable and practicable course to bc‘ 
taken under the cire.unistaiu'es. It was clearly not contrai\- lo the sjiiiil 
of the SUatules rclerred to as a inatlt‘r to 1 h! obser\ed in Article 17. I 
notice, also, that Arliciti r<S ta intenit)latt‘s the a[)poinlnient tit a ( ’oni.nitlei ■ 
for ('arrying out the next ( 'ongress. I may add tlial Article j appears 
only To apph to the case where, the pku'c of next St.‘ssion ha\ing been 
hxetl by the ( 'ongress, there is a failure tlu‘ part of the ( 'oimnittt^e for 
the iK‘\t Session to notify before the 31st 1 )cceinix;r the time for o] >ening 
the now St'ssion, in which ease only Jlhe fixing of anotIii;i- ( 'ounti\ lor tin* 
lU'Xt meeting devolves u])on the (!ommiltee ol' the. last ( 'ongress. As to 
the alleged resolution of iSyg, relie<l 141011 by Hr. I'.eitner and liis iVieruls, 
I think that, even if it ^vas passed, it diil not in •my wa\' bind the 
( 'ongress of jSSi;, and coukl not have any ojieralion so as to take j>re 
eedcnce of the provisiems mai^le by that (.'ongrr-ss fir the contii^.ual ion of 
the meetings. " 

In the seei.md place, I do not see any harm fnim confusion of names or 
otherwise that can ensue proper to be j>rev<Mitt‘d l)y injuiK'tion. d’lie 
CA>ngrc.ss alleged In I)i. I .eitiu r and his friends to bt' the genuine ninth 
has aha^ady bc'cn held in Sejitembi.r, itSyi. The (!(.)ngress at lasbon is 
described by the same persons as the tenth, and cannot be affet ted l)y tl?e 
proposed (a ingress. 

In the last jilaec, 1 tliink that any application for an injunction is too 
latc.S ‘ i'i clear that the matter has Ibr a long time been in (’ontroversy. 

“ I think,” “ 1 do n()t see ” are insufficient statements without giving 
the grounds for tlie assertions. 

I 'i'hc (.'hristiania Commiit(!C noiver fixed any place. London had been 
fixed and that too for 1 eSp 1 -before it accepted an accoiniilished fact. 

i. 'This paragraph is sufficient to show' the “ thinness ” of this opinion. 
44ie obvious confusi'on of ])ublieations being issued for several years from 
two Series of Congresses each <;alling themselves “ ^I'he Ninth ” or “'The 
'i’enth " would seem to prove the necessity for a distindive api)elIation. 

Rre( isel) . See the ('orres[)ondence on the subject. 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir M. I''. Grant 1 )uff, and nlh(*rs withdrew from 
llu* ( lonpess of jSf)! ; and a IclUr of protest, dated jSth Jaimar), i.Sc) 2 , 
is stated to have l»cen written. .Vll the arrangements liavinj^ lieen allowed 
to he niade,^' 1 think that it wouiii he improper that in siicli a ease as the 
present any injiincfion should he L^ranted on the eve of the time a[)]iointed 
foK'the incetinL;^)f the ( 'gn.uress. 

^ (Si;an<d) A. G. 

I I, \ew S(jnai(* l.ineoln’s Inn, • 

,-’Oth .Vui^iist, i M)-. 


I I . Pki» t 'ox I k.\. 

C'c/iiiusions <ij Ih . /\uik/nirsf s /'//// Ze// (for hi ^ ‘>»pinion.” in its (Mitirety, 
sie last iiumher of the ,/. A*.). 

In tin- state of things <lisrh>s<.il hetlu- niallns aloresaid, I ain of i.)pini(.)n 
as tollows : 

'■ ( • ) I'h.il the re]»resentalions amJ a<*ls ol the [ks.sons aloiesaid in 
arrane:ini; «)r atlein]>lini; to hohl. aikl purporting to hvdd. “ d'he Ninth 
I nternalionai ('oneness of ( )rientalists in London in ('onslitiite an 

unu.irrajil.ihle and wronelul iisuipation and assumption ()f the name, 
styK‘. tfile, miniher, rij^^^hts, and lunetions (»f the International (lon.^ress ot 
t trientalisis founded in I’aris in ^'^^d of the series ol Congresses 

ha'.f.!d tlu fron, and fonnim;' {)art theri:of. 

(j) That the lujldiii]; of ‘''The Xieth [nlerna.t i(aKil ( ‘on”r«‘ss of 
( Ineiitalisls ’■ in London iri iiavin^ reheard tojilte faet that ‘''Tlie Nintlt 

International ('one, less of ( )rieinaii.st.->i” has aheady ht'en held in London 
in iS<)i. he'udes of ne<'< ‘^ity inv(»lvin^ ('onfusion and leadinij; to ahsurdif}-, 
is wrotiL^hil, ejid a violatian of the Statutes by which the hohlin^ of the 
1 nternalionai ( 'onL;resscs ol Orientalists is p^merned. 

(^) riial tin; retention 1)\,or on behalf of, these persians of suhs» ri] aions 
jiaid or intended lor or for the puijiose of The Ninth Internalioital 
(..'onere-.s of Orientalists, *' held in London in iSfyi. is iIleL',aI.T 

(4) 'That th\' reeeijit and aj^'plieation of suhseri[>tions, and the issue of 
j'ireuiars and ])a])t'rs solieitine sul>seri]>tions for or for llu' j)ur[)ose of 
“ d'he Ninth InUrnational ( 'oneress of Oiieiitalisls ’’ in London in iS(;2, 
the luddinu thereof heine; wroni^fui, as aforesaid, are also wroii,i.^riiL 
• K. M. rANkiii 

5, New S(jnart% lanroln’s inn, 

4 June, 1S92. 

I'rotests liave heeti etuislantly made, sometimes with’ a temporary 
apparent sia^<'e.ss, and relianr e was, therefore, plac ed on sense and i^ood 
feelini^ prevailing eventiiall\-. 

t (.ouiisel also refers in his ojiiihon toMie followini: faet: “Dr. hadenoch 
letter, on behalf of the ori^anisin^ ('ommittee of ^iich insl-named 
Congress, addressed to* Dr. riullinger, says; "'Wm have not yet rt*tiirn^al 
the subscriptions which you obtained for the ('ungress of iSi)i, and in lieu 
of which literary and other [lapers have been sent by us to the suhscTibcrs 
at our exj)ense.’' 
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'I’HK INTKRN.VriONAl- ( 'f)N('.RKSS OI- f^RlKNTAMS I S. 

4 

(Ninth anj^ 'ri'N'i’ii Sr.ssK»N>, ; I.dnhon, i8(;i ; .vm> Ij.sr.oN, 1892.^; 

/ 

I'hi. follouinj^ letter, t xplains itself, was ;ulflressc<.l by Dr. (i. \V. 

1 .elliier 1<» the Iiitlia Olhec ; 

To J. A. (loDi.iA, l^s<iRi.:.j (■.!», Undi'k SiaRi;TAK\ ok Siati-’kok 

I NI>IA. 

\\’<;kin^, 1 2th July, i8()2. 

MR,- As I am ronv iiiced that tlu- action taken hy the Intlia Offn e with 
reLj;ar(l to the [)r()jeet<.*d J.ondon t)rii-nlal ( 'on^j^reiis of 1892 will lead tc> 
nuieh ill'feelinL;, unless an early remed\ is aj)|jlie<K 1 hep.; to inform \oii that 
I have reeeivial inlonnation ''' from )\*s|>onsil)le i>ersons in Po!tu;^al niul 
l-rancc* respeerivcl)' whie'n eUarly sIkavs that any of'lieial sLij)|)f)rt L;iven to 
that (.'on.RTi.'ss would he considered an affront to those two countries. 

'The reasoi^ is olnious. In tin* case of I^)rtUL;al, the Kine; tlte 

Jh'csident and all the Ministers and other UMdini;- [>ersons, native and 
foreign, in l\)rtUi4:al are Memhers of the (lonnnittcc (ir^ani/ii tile .\lh 
International t'onaress ot Orientalist.s to he held at Lishrm fican the 
2^^id Sept, to tile 1st of < Iclohef. Now, tlie London Oriental ( 
for 1 8(12 not onl) proposes to hold its nu-t.linf.::s from the 5th to tin 
1 2llt Sc[)teinher next, hut also anivnuices a 'reaith International ( 'on^ress 
at (Laievat tht^rehy slnANiHL!, the animus whit'li ins])iies it as re, Raids the 
I'ortiiRUCsO < 'oiyRiess. \s h.ir I 'lain e, tlK Liesident (>1 the Kejaihlie. 
-\r. Carnot, is the son ot Senator (.'arnot, who was < onnOi ted with the foun- 
dation in Laris in 187 ;; of the series of ilu* non-oflicial Ralhei’iiiRs ktuAvn 
as “the International CouRress of Orientalists’ of which “llu' Ninth” 
took jilace ih\liU-io in the (?rder ot se(|iiem'e last yr ar, and was furtlna- the 
i/r Jifn: Ninth (.'oiigress in the oi>inion (W the Lounders' f)f the Series. 
Now the 1892 ( 'oiiRress started oiiRinally in connet tion with the attemjit. 
made hy a minority at tin* 8th ( ’tiiiRiess of Stockholin-C'hristiania in i88<), 
with which Prof. Max M idler was identitkaJ, to set aside the vStatutes and 
original princijdes of these open C'ouRresscs, in which all schoeds ;lnd 
nationalities are on a footing of pcrfe*<'t ctjuality, in favour of a monopoly 
hy mainly a Lav (k rman J Vofessors. (Sci.‘ i'rof. A. W t;hcr’s proposals on 
jiagt*s' c'xxiv-cxxvii of forwarrled prex eedings. ) 

d’his attempt was, at first, defeated ; hut it has since been |>ractically 
revived hy seceders from the Committee of 1891, although they had 

* 1. hkl»onne le 5 jiiillcl pui.'N gnianlir (pR- le Minislre AuRlai.s f/i'^htiniu* a 

invile iHitrc ( iuuvcnieinfnl arse laiie represeiitcr a ee ( 'ongres, I'e (jiii j^rouve (jiit: Ton 
]AT.si-'te dans rusur)>:Ui*)n.** 2. The iiew.s fnun Franee is to the same efieet. 

f I havf heard from a < leiieva authorily ; “ Ni rTniversiU-, ni la immieipalile, ni 

ri'tat de (Itiu’ve d'oiU, a ma eoimaissanee, ])ril ]«art a finvitation <|iie sons m'aimonce/. 
. . . Le f'ongre.'. de Londres (1891) esl nn fail (pfoii ne pent snjiprimer.” 
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].)k*(l^i;v(l elves to ilie maintenance of ihc Statutes and to luald a 

(km^ress under tiican in 1 S 91 , sonic of whom are intimately ('onniM tod 
with the India <.)flice. 'To ask, v therefore, the k'reneh (iovt. to send a 
rcpresenlat i\ e to the London (.’on^ress of i.S <;2 is to ask it to siippijit 
a movtanent whr^li, in its d'etre, is intendcal to destroy every 

veetit^e ot the •I'liaieh oj'i^in of this International l\e[)ul)lie of (Iiienlal 
letters. 

It i'N, thuielorc', <iuile (‘I<.ar to me that the* RiLiht lion, the SeereUuy 
ot Stale tor India could not have had hefore him the material hearing on 
this point, whatever other material he may have had. hurther he e<.)uld 
not have hi'en Hilly adviseil as re^a^'ds the confusion and manifold in- 
eonvenieiu'es, not to speak of ki^al aiul oilier diflieulties and llu* manitest 
ahsmahty arisini; ironi the Londcin ( 'oneress ot 1 :Si; ? eallinj; itsi. ll ’ 1 )y the 
'siine name as that of iSo* aiul the rejnoa' h winch an\' siip[)oii of a lival 
( ^)nj^rL‘s^., under that name eon\evs on the. eminent men and measures, 
ineludiuL; a 1 .ihrmy of ] »ul )iicatu)ns in pioeri‘^s. eonnei:ted with tiu: Loiulon 
Ha.JUL^ress of 

ILK. 11. the I >uke of t't>nnauuht was a i’alion of that ( 'onjL^ress ; ller 
Majesiy sent a Message to it: i1k‘ Ri;^lit lion, the Se<'r(‘lai\ of Slate 
loi- the (. 'olonies was repU‘.seni(.-d ai it : Orientalists trom y; eoimiries 

a lul lea rne< I eorpta'aiioiis siippoi tc<l it, and it would lie ii^noring tlaan 
all (o ienon- thru the Ninth Coni^ress in w'iiii'h they toiak part was real!)' 
the Ninth. W'ere the ( !on;.avss of this yi ar to call itself, as once sii^,i;esti'd 
I’l^.f. M.i\ Muller liimself, ‘‘ tlu: Ini rnalional ( ’oiiLrri'ss ot ()iiental 
’“k holar.s or hy some oilier di'^tim he nanu\* eon^insio)i wouhl ]>e ayoidep 
and p<..aei would he* ri.*stoi<‘<l. Lo.il (doss knows that, lor that desii'alile 
eonsimiinai ion, wa- waae \ illine, as far a-^ possible, to :idmit la.'^l \a:ar tlu* 
seeeders tm ihcir own icrins, j)io\i(.Ied they recoi^nised the Staintes, in the 
C’oni^ies.s of i.S<)i and. t;\a‘n now, wore they to admit las’hon as the d'enth 
(^kini’,ress, the reuni(»ii of ( )i iental ists would //.ve /r/t /e and immediately 
lake })kux-, whereas hy llu* eondue.l which they are ]»uvsuine and in which 
they aie ottlciallN assisted hy w'hat is ohvioush' a mi^.un-re, the seliism must 
he peijjetiiatefl lhrouij;h the simultaneous leeurrem « o( i !on;. 4 Ksses of 
y.vhieh lwi> rail themselva^s 'Tenth, Iw’o Ldeventii and so ad iniiniium. (See 
em iosed Caiaailar A.) » 

I iiavi- the most jii 1 feet confulenee in the Rii;hl •! I onorahh.- the Set relarN 
(>f»State for India ful]\ and lailhfully adherinij; ti.> his promise, made last 
year, to oiiserve complete inip'arlialiry as ivaards the ( 'oni^resses of 1 S 91 
and iSpj. If he has desired the I'oreign t d’fiee to siii^^est to the yarioiis 
foreign ( lovt.Tmnents to send representaliyes to the J.ondon Congress c>r 
J.S 92 , he- will eillier witlulraw' that desire or reciuest that the same ('onsidera 
tlon he extended to the statutory successor of the ('ongress of 
nameh , tlie Lishon ('ongress, ])resided gyer h\' an Orientalist King and in 
a peninsula that is full of (drieiital meim)ries and nKiiuimtaUs. This 
gracious and impartial .course is specially indicated h^^ the eiicumstan^e 
of his liaving been unable to do anything for rw/' ( kangress last year, and 
of ollicials and others t:onneetcd with the liulia Office being on tlu' f .(uidon 
Committee for i<S 92 . He will also I hope, send a I )ek*gaic to the Lisbon 
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(.'on^ress and, if no other jn rson is axailabic, 1 l)Cg to offer niy un|)aid 
services in that capacity. 

Hitherto the sup})ort of the India Odicc to the Oriental (Congresses has 
been confined t<j sending a Delegate tej it and when the (Congress was 

first held in l.ondcjn in 1S7.1, to a.-^k its Mianhers to visit the India Office 

« 

lalirary. fCvcn this last formal and slight favoivr was not* shown to usf t^n 
the ground, I presume, of the net'cssity (.)f ]}reserving I he strii test neutralit\. 

I am, however, now told that if tie* Imlia ( )fhct‘ show an unusual interest 
in the London (’)rientai ('ongrc.ss of iS«^j and have inducail the iHjrcigii 
Olfii'e, wlii<*h nexer to(^k an\- part in these gathering.^, to move ail en’er the 
xx'orld mi its helialf, it is hei ause Lyrrl ( !ros^ has eojivini'ed himsi-lf troni 
material laid hefi>re him of llu* tlioroiighh n presental ive cliaraeter of the 
l.xxly that intends to meet in London this year. I am, therefore, obliged 
to show tliat tile iuid)' in (piesti(ai is infinitely less representative than tiie 
t)ne to which all eoiintenan< e was rcfiisi.-d last year. 

'I’aking the end of June iS(;i and of this \c.*ar a> a (xmxenicMit date f<M 
com]>arison, 1 riiui by the circulars then issued h)- thc‘ resjicctive C'orii- 
miltecs tiial i8i;i had then 500 Members rcjacscnting \2 ciiujUiics ; 
()0 jiapers, and i )elegatcs, jiroiniscd or s(*nt, Ijx’ 7 ( lovvrnmenls and jS 
learned hcKlics, It liad (’omjileted the organization of oxct vSiclions, 
ini'luding tliosi- s'pei'iall} interesting to the si'holarship and I'omihcrce of 
this country and its relations w ilh ( )rii-nt,ils. ('The Lisbon programme is 
even more e\lensive. ) 

'riu* last ('in.'ular, on the otiu-r hand, of iS()2 hears no longia* ihe 
I |o odd names <if prex ions’’ List--, jH.-rhaps owing ti) the protests of lliose 
erroneously inelmled in it: ll.KilL the Duke oi (’onifaught does no 
longer figure on it; and onl\ the //<'/// /\<’ of /j jKipers is mentioned in it 
whieli it would be. loo mueh to say that are likely to he imjiorlaiit 
additions to knowledgtt : 5 of their 10 authors haxe \ut to make liicii 
rLfUitation and onlx 1 i learned bodies, iiu'luding 3 of minor slaruling, 
are mentioned as adhering to the 1892 London (Congress and 110 (loveni- 
nieiit has as’ xet de])Uted a Delegate to it. It has onlx increased the 
original h stereotyped and sterile Suctions h) two and 'has I()St some 
spt.‘cialists as Sectional Presidents and Sec retaries. No wonder', tlu.Tefore, 
that an arlific'ial stimulus, is rcapiired in oiclcM' tej prop up a (..'ongress that 
( amiot stand cjii its owj.' merits. Indeed, it altogetlier detracts from tlie 
rc*prcscntatixc‘ cdiarac'tca' of a lu »n-oftic'ial gathering, like the I nteinaticvnal 
('ongress of ( )iientalists, to use, however indirectly, the in'essuie of a 
(lovernmonl Department like the India Oftic'c or the lu)reign Office, in 
order* to obtain Dele-gates from the x^arious Loreign On’ernmenls. This 
xvas not the course ado])ted, at any rate, by the (Congress of i8c>i, nor xvas 
it necessary ; for the- mere intimation of its being about to be held to the 
various ( lovernments, including cvir own Ookmial Olhec, sufli(:ed to obtain 
from those intotested in it, Delegates xxdicj tc)c»k an active part in its i^re- 
ceedings or literar)' xx’ork* 

'Phis xvork oc;cu|)ied 10 hours daily during 10 days. W'he daily I'rcss of 
this and other c ountries reported its proceedings at length, and thus drew 
attention tc:> the inrpcirtancc to the piihlic of subjects that had till then been 
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ignored. The LimI Congress lirul four times as many papers a^ tlie a\eiage 
of previous (Congresses ; it covered all branches of Oriental learning and for 
the fust lime brought u[) to date Summaries of ()ric.*ntal Research” in 
iT) sj)ecialilies so as to facilitate further progress in them; it has atTetUed 
()iieiital I'.diieatiui^ and ICxaminations in this and otjier et)untri(.^ :ind 
U'aroed .Soci<.;ties^ha\\^ beep formed from '<ev<-ral of its Sections. Above all, 
it representi'd the tyinn])l’», against a dishoni'st opposition, t>l the original 
progressive and yet irub- c'onserN ative principles of the institution, ^Yhi^:h 
;ilotie are worthy ol llie sui)j)ort, not only of the indei)eii(lent Sc'holars 
iuii^ilso ol tlu: ofth.'ials of tins and ^)tlK*r countries intcavstcnl in tite 
I'.asL. 

It is impoS'^ll>ie to ignore a ( 'ongress of f)Oo .'^elaalars repi'csent ing 
g7 conntrit's, jaesided ovt'r by tlu* Lord ( Mianeellor of Lngland and 
guided b\ high iiulian olticials and b) leatling .Mc-nibers of Ih'itisii 
l_ohversiLit.‘>, inrliuling llie s'liolarly Master of Si. jnlui's (.‘oilegig 
( 'ainbridge, and sup]n>ru;d (for the first time) bv nearly all tin* Ambassadors 
and ^Jiniste^s aei'redile'd to the ( 'oiiri t>f Si. James a)ul by the heads of 
the various religions (len< jn'.inations. 

Il seems U) h(' e((iiall\ inii>ossible to re« a »gni -e a t ’ongiess ol se<‘eders, 
as long as ii iis< s a name and lilL: dial do not bialong to il, and does not 
ret urn eei Lain sitb^aaipiions originallv paid lor (See Ki^sohilitins of 

L'jimders and jiiiblie letter of Sir Patrick ( 'i )!• luhoim, <J.(\) 

I'Ik- m slujation of pc:aee auxatig ( Irii-nlalists is now, to a griMt eslei'it, in 
liie hands ul the St'ciauar) of Stale, if lie wi I ado[)t any of tlie eouises 
wha li 1 ha\e venlnr<*<l nu»sl n spei'ifulb lo suggi sl and I sliall bi.^ glad to 
liold mysell in readin».‘.ss to wait on II is • Lor<lship in i>r(Ua* to prodiH'e llu' 
material in sujiport of my statements '-hould Ik* wish me to do so. 
f have the honoiii to be, Sir, 

\’onr most obedient Ser\ant, 

( 1 . W. 1 a i J N I n, 

1 )< legate -( General of tlu* iSiuiKk*rs and of the \inlh and 'Tenth 
International ( 'ongresses of ( )rii*nlalists. 


A of this letter was simultant.aiu.sly k)r\vanli‘Vl tu the I'oreign Oflici; 

witir the lollowing forwarding remarks : 

“ I glh July, 1892. 

“In continiiatii^n of iireviims t:orresj)unden('e and of our inlorvie\v re- 
garding the (>rie‘ntal Congresses of this year, i beg lu enclose the eoi)y of 
a letter which 1 have sent to the India Office on the subject. I hope that 
in the interests of fairness, tif the regard r to <vvtain countries coueerned, 
a»i{l t)f the scientifk: and jwaetieal value which attaches tp the extensive 
Lisbon jirogramme, you maybe abk; to send the [airport of iny letter t(> 
the India Office as aLso one of the forwarded circulars of the Ja^lxai 
Congress, to your representatives abroad, as has been done for the Condon 
Congress of this year." 
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'riu: following corrcs[)fjnclcnro also passed between two of the \’icc- 
Presidents of the Ninlli International Congress of Orientalists, held in 
l.ondon in jSgi, and 1 .ords Salisbury iind Cross : 

'i\) iHh Mosi Noia.K, 1 UK M \R(^»t.:is u\ Sv^fsia uv, K.Cb 

‘‘ ‘i: 1 St July, J 8^2. 

1 trust you will exe'iisc me f<.»r troubling v(.ni o]i a matter which is of 
some i)Uer«*si to ( )rienlalisis, a»ul in vvhic'h the action of tiie foreign Oftlce, 
oliviously taken under im])erfe< I information, may grievously offend several 
foreign g(;veriiments. ^ 

“Past year an ( )riental ( 'ongress in aeeordaiu'e witli the Statutes laid 
down for tiu se srrPaj t^f meetings in Paris in 187^^, was held in Pondon 
under tin: ])alionage of ll.K.lP the Duke of Connaught, Il.T.IP tlie Ao'h- 
duki.* Rainer, with l.ords Pytton and Dulfeiin as llonorary Presidmis, and 
the I X)rd (.’haneellor as lh'< sident, assist<.'d bv 1 )r. 'I'avlor, tlu- Master of St. 
John's C'ollegr, ( 'ami >ri<lge. It was the tUh of the series atjd was alttaided 
by delegates from mei)- eonntry in ICurojK', many of them of !fie highest 
disliiua ion. Italy was speeially re])resented bv its Amliassador in I .ondon, 
and I'rancr* by its most (listinguisht‘d. ( Irientalists. A poweifnl ]>aily of 
iMiglish ( >rientalist s Meeeded from this ( Congress and tletennined to liold 
one of their (jwn under the Presidimcy (»f I'rofessor Max Miillcr. who not 
being an lOnglishman by birth, woiiUl have Ijcen ineligible as Pri.'sident of 
a Statutory (iongre.'ss. 

“'I'h<- oltice liolilers of the <)tb ( \)ngress. of whi^ h I was one (>!' the 
Ih'esideuts, have no feeling liut that of Iriiaidsliij^ and cordiiility towards 
the Orientalists who desiii* tt) hold a (.'ongress in I hondon lliis \ear. 'i’hcy 
<m]v ohjts'l, and ohjes't slrongl), to the term gth being gi\a. n lo it, thus 
ignoiing last ) ear’.*^ ( 'ongress wliieh was gi'aoiotisl)’ aekjiowh-dgeil b\’ Iler 
Majesty, and presided over by tlu* distinguisbed juasdns 1 have named to 
your landshit). 

“ Past year Pord (.'ross, whom 1 had begged U) ji»in our C’nngress aiul 
assist it with the infhuMiee cd' the India (dflice, declined on the ground oi 
not tlesiring lo depart in any way from the impartial attitude which la* 
desired It) maintain between the rival ( 'ongresscs. 'Plus ytxir, in s]>ite of 
this pledge, he has, as 1 understand froiu a ('ominunication addressed 

ijy to , not <jnly given the sin>porl of the India Office 

lo the sO'C'allril 9th ( ongress of 1S92, l>ut has himself l)erome a \hce- 
Prrsident of it, while he has induced the ^'(Jrcign Office to move its 
re|)resentatives abroad to have delegates <.let>iiti‘d to it from tlie countries 
in which they are ofiicially employed. 1 would \enturc* to f)oint out to 
your Pordshi|> that liad the Poreign Office been ])roperly intbrmed of the 
fatHs of the case it is inij.)ossibK' that they could have taUen lliis acticui 
whit'll will seriously offend P'rant'e and Italy anti other ctmntries who have 
been officially re]>resentcd at the 91b (aingress of 1S91 ; and F earnes’dy 
a rust that your 1 ordship will withdraw any ajiproval or assistance \vhit:h 
the Fuireign Office may have granted to the st) called 9th ('ongress tif 1892, 
and maintain the attitude of impartiality which Portl (h'oss asserted against 
the genuine and Statutory 9th (Congress in 1891/' 
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Ref^/y. 

“ Hatfield House, Ilatfiehl, Ilerls, 2211(1 Jiil\, iSg.*. 
f heL" lo acknowledge your letter of the 21st insl. I luivt* already had 
a letter upon tlu; ol^ta- side. T aiiTafraid il is adisj)iitein wliirli ilu- I'on ien 
Olhce ('OLild not i^itervi-ne with any likelihood of an advai.lai^c'ous result, and 
tliat thcrelci'f we had heltc*!' lake no ste[)s in the malti r. 

• , S.M ishi:k\ 

Rt'/nark /m* ihr ntlR^^itlt-ijtncniL 

d'he 1 . O. is not asked to iiUiafere in' any disjuile, hut lo undo the 
ellet^ of its interferenee hy ret'alliuLC the ( 'ireular to f'ereien ( loverniiuaits 
lo st*nd I )(.‘lee;ales to the ( 'on_eres> oi oin.' of tlu^ dis])Utin 2 . [larties. 


I-ord Salislniry replied to another X'iet- Prt^^idiau a-* rollow*^ : 

j,p( 1 I ul\ , I Sij,:. 

'* \ am (k-sin-d hy Lord Salislmr) lo acknowled.ue the rereipl nf your 
letter- ol the 20th instant, and in repl\ I iiavi* to sayliiat Ilis l.ordslup 
will make inquirier-, into tlie nialtei lo whieh )'on reft a- : la- doi.-s not, how 
e\ er, think that it is one in whi( h Her Majesi v's ( iov'ernrmaU ean interfere.' 

'To run R ! , IIo'n. \ r‘^<.<>r\'i ('k*os>, I\i»i\ ()iiici.. 

'' 2 I st I ul>-. I S(;2. 

.\s one of the \d< e ri-er.idenls «)! the oth ^haluloi-\ ( )rimital (’oui^iess 
ol liSor I invite your attention to ih.* tact that \oii pioinisrd neulraht)' 
})elw(-en that ( Vati'^'ro'^ and tin? i^entlemen wlio wcr(‘ i.aidea\onriry!4 to 
hrintj; rd)oin .1 ( 'ruic^n'ess in I'nu^land this ye.ir, and )-ou de(' 1 ine<l to assist 
<.>iir (loneress on the ;;round of your dc-sire U'* l>e inijiartial l)L-t\\t.'en tliese 
( onlli* liiiLi claims. 

“ 1 now unilerstand on the autliorily of , tlrat II R.IL the Duki* 

o! \ Ork has i.'onsented lo he President ol the 1 S(; : CJone 1 1 -ss sl\ liny itseit 
the ntln as rlial \.'hii:h has the sitfrporl of the India Ollit'e, I .oi'd ( ’lO'-s heiny 
a^ \'iee-Ro ^ident. 

“ I \\(uild hey to sav that this seems to he in diiiT.l op|)osition to the 
]>ledyt‘ of neutrality wliieh was yiven last year: and not only this, hut iIk; 
India Oltiee has moved the h'oreiyn ( )flice lo invite its ri.‘| rresentat ives in 
foi'eiyn eoLintries to jirocaire the deputation of dcleyatc^s to the so ealled 
(jth (ionyress of 1S92 in London, althouyh your Lor(lshi|) must he awarv 
that the 9th Statutory Conyress was held last year under the iialronaye of 
li.R.H. the Duke of (.'onnaiiylit and received the rec'oyriition (.)f Her 
Majesty tlu' (^\ie(.n. 'The action of the India Ofhee consequently puls a 
.sliyht on Her Majesty and the Duke of Donnauyht, and com])romises the 
hi.)reiyn ( )fliee in all thosij countries Avhieli sent deleyates lo the 9th ('011- 
gress of 1S9T, cs|)eeially hr-ance, who were the founders of these Statutory 
gatherinys, and Italy whose Ambassador was the deleyale ajipointed by 
II.M. the King of Italy. 

“ 'rhe office-holders in the Cionyress of 1891 have no feeling but one of 
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cordiality towarils the distinjiiiiished ^ciUleinen who desire to hold a C^on- 
^j;r(*ss iii l.ond(jn this year, and the only thing on which they insist is that 
the term 9th Congress shall not 1 h; applitnl tcj it and the ( 'ongress of iSf)T 
ignored. I would therefmc^ heg your I^.ordship to have the kindness to 
procure the withdrawal of tin’s designation : otherwise we*. diall be eompc'lled, 
by legal injunction and l>y full j^uhlication of the fac:ts of vhe erase, to ['.Uk c 
tliis l)rea(:h of faith and c'ourtesy before the [>ublic of Kiirope for considera 
tion and derision.’' 


/\r/'/v A' f/ie 

“ joth July, 1S92, India (Jffic'e, Whiteliall, S.A\’. 

“ 1 am desirc‘(l l)y Lord (Jross to ac'knowiedge the re(:ei[)t of your letter 
of the 2 1st irist. 1 1 is I .ordship wishes nu" to ‘^a\’ ihat the Si'cri t.ar)' of Stan* 
has eonsimti'd to bec'onu* a N .P. of the (.'ongre.^s to Ijl* lu^ld in London 
and re//// f/tr ronri/r/yjhy e/ //is { 1 ) h.as ino\ed the I'lUeign ()tliee to 

itivite f oreign ( ’io\ ernments to send delegates to it. 

“ He did so beraiise he was advised that tin* i 'ongH‘>s miglu lairly be s- ‘del 
to re])resc*nt the ()rienta] learning of Lurope and loi no other rt'ascm (2). 
This being so and in ciew of tlu‘ inlerc-st whicdi our (iovernineiil ijf India. 
has in such matters, Inr would not have cronsidered himself iiistirn:d in 
holding aloof. As tci the t|uesti<in whic'h has arisen respet.'ting the riglu of 
the (Congress to desc 1 ilx.’ itself as the "9th (.'ongress of ( )rientalists.' 
LcH*d (.a‘oss doers not oiler any opinion nor would his action have been 
intlueneial one* wa\' or tin; other i)y an\ answer \\hi('l> might iia\c‘ l.)ecn 
given to that (itiesiion ( 'Hu* Seeu-laiN of State in ('oimc il has given no 
[dedge* <u‘ promise whic li is nu'ohsisttait with the eoursc whieh he has 
taken (4)- I am, ete., etc. 

( 'hak ) i s lA liuec 1 

/\t'///ii r/y/s '>v ///<’ /)c/\x<^/r- Ui'//t’rif/ f'/i i/ic (dufiY /t /icr. 

(1) I res} )v.et fully dcaiy that the Ccnmcil were ])laced in txassession of the 
facts. 

(2) This reason a|>plied far mcjro forcribly to the; ('ongres;. of 1S91. 

(4) d'he dis('ussion as to which ('ongiwss was the lergal one, /.e. had a 
right to l all itself ‘"'I'he Ninth," was, at any rate, the alleged re'ason lor the 
iu;ulrality of Lord Cross between the Congrv'sses of iSc)i and 1S92. 

(.}) 'This is not a matter of o|)inie>n. but of fact, and the la' t of Lord 
( !ross advising the* ( hieen to be neutral be.*lwevn the (_V)ngresst\s of tSpi and 
1S92 is alone in favour of tlie presumpticjn of Lord (b'oss’s c;wn neutrality. 

At a \vell-sii|)porte‘d meeting of the members of the Ninth and pre- 
eetling Sessions of the: International ('ongress of Oriental ist.s* held on the 
0th .August, 1S92, the follenving K-csolutions were unanimously passed: 

IN TERNAl'IONAL (X)N(iRKSS OV ORIKN I'ALIS I S. 

I St Session, Laris, 

2nd ,, Lcjndon, i«S74. 

3rd „ St. Petersburg, 1876. 
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jth Session, Klorcnrc, 1S7S. 

=;lii ,, Ucriin, iS*Si. 

0 t]\ ,, l.uydcn, 

jlh \ iciiiui, itSSo. 

‘S 'ti Stc)c'kli())ni-( 'lirisliania, 

,, , I.on(if)n, 

\Vc, tlic inmilKT# ('f thr Nlnlli and jircci'dini; ^^u^sions of llu* al)t)VL* Scries 
oi the International ( 'onL^rt of ( )ritaitalisis, lu‘ri‘l)y 

(i) ap]»i(>ve of the tblluwinj; resolution <•»(' the ( lounnitlee of Permanence 
'* ( 'ommiltee of* I ‘ermatiem e (d* 1 Si; i ( iSth Jum‘, 

“ In \ >ia I i» )\. • 

“ The nuanbers of the Pennaitenl ('onnmltees o( 1S7 ; ;nul 1 89 1 protest 
.i^e:jinst the usurpation of tlie number and tit!*- ot ‘ The Ninth Internal imia! 
iaJ^^res^ ol (Jnenlalists ' (wiiich lias already been held in London, in 
^e[)teinber, 1891) by a ('oiniuitiee pri^pariiii; a t *onL;ress under the same 
d<-siLCnat i(.)n in iSik"?. in spite ol* tlie alisolute prohibition ol' the two above- 
menliimed ( Committee-,. 1’lu‘se said (aannhtleis claim, alonu with tlie 
number ol’ tlu' series inaui;m‘aLi.d at Paris in 187^, also tin \ery title of 
llu' C 'oppresses as beine tlicir property ami that ot thi.‘ir lawful siie«-ess(.)rs, 
and absohiteiy forbid to anv person whomsoi/vta’ nm;onne('ted with 
i.iK-s<' '-latiilory C'ommittc'es and tlieir lawful successors, to take the 
denomination of these ( *c »ni;resses, the title of whic h is i^uaranteed by the 
laws ol ail lountiies in rc -peei ot literal v pi'opi, rty. ' 

( p) dee la It* as f»>Il()w.s : 

‘‘ b/) That ‘ Die Ninth International ( 'oncress of ( )rienlalistsd duly 
held in ]nirsuati<'e of the StaluU’s in London in i.S(;i, was 
las'OL^nised b)- the t h)\ornments o) I'ayuland, Lranee, Sjiain, 
Portur^al, Italy, tiivi r,e, Knssia, and of otlier eoimtries, was 
attended liy deleealcs of learned bodii's and formed b)' 
Ooo ( )rientalists, as nuanbers, representing ,',7 v-ountrics. 

‘‘ (/d 1 liat the arran/^ini' to ludd or liu* lioldin^ in Loiulon, in 389.% 
• ol a ( \)nLtress ' designated as ‘ d'ho Ninth I nternalional 

('<»n'a,ress of Orientalists,’ i'onstiUites an unwarrantable ;md 
wrcaigful iistirpalion of the name, ^ style, title, riithts, and 
functions of the International ( Vincress ol ( )rienlalist s 
Ibunded in Paris in 187^^, and of the Series ol t'on^iesses 
based tluaeon and formiipe part tiieroofV’ 

The lblIo\viiK Circular IctU r, which has •been very inlluonlially and in- 
ternationally signed, has been addressed.to those persons on the Seccdeis’ 
^.ist \vl)() are believed t(> be iinac < juainUxl wiili the facts cT^the case : 

W'oking,* i 5ih July, i8()2.^ 

“ Dear Sir,- As it aj^j^ears that the Oricnlalisls’ Congress announced as 
about to be held in London in September, with which your name is 
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assorialed, is still descriljod as “the Ninth International (a)ngr(:‘ss of 

Orientalists/’ notwithstanding the letter of ])rotest addressed by le l>aron 
'Fextor de Kavisi, President of the Cokiiite de IVnnanenco of 1S73, to 
Professor R. K. Douglas, lately one of, the SecTetaries of the projiosed 
(Congress, on the jSth January, 1892, wo think it our diuV, on behalf of the 
Organizing ('onnnittee of tlie 'Tenth Inttrrnational ( 'ongress of ( )riental'ists 
to be lu‘ld at Lisbon iii 1892, aj)|)ointed by the genuine Ninth Inter- 
nati(jnal ('fuigrc'ss of ( )rit.-ntalisls, which was held in Londo?^ in to 

c all your attention to tlie illegalit)' and absurdity of the pro('(‘edings to 
whic h )'ou arc* thu*^ being made a [Kirty by the persisti*nt and wrongful 
a[)])ropriat ion h\' this ja\‘lended Ninth l.ondc'^n Ca)ngrc'ss of iSc;? of a title 
which d()« s not he]r>ng to it. 

i 

““'That wt.- do not oveirate the gravity of the iiiatlc*i will apj)ear trom the 
imj>oriani c;]»inion (jf ( '.ouiisel wliic'h we have obtained, and of whic'li a 
eoj))' is eneiosfd. W'hile we havc^ the' heartiest symtjathv ancl goodwill 
towa?*cls any organization whic'h has for its object the promoticai and 
furtlu-raiur* of ()ric*ntal stndii’s, and wish n‘)thing init siicaa'ss to eveay 
giMUiino ('ongress of ()ric*!ilal students, whenevea and wluae\ca' it maybe 
belli, we cannot but stiian.unisly maintain our rights and thosc^ oi the great 
body of Oiinlalists wliicli nut at Londoit in the Ninth 1 ntt riuilional (’on- 
gress of iS(>i,and will mcc't at Lisbon in the 'Tc‘nlh I nttanat ional (%)ngi\*ss 
ol I Sc) 2 , to iIk' sole iis(.- of thosr descrij^t ions as against aiw boil) taking 
iij»on itself to use tluin without an\ li.*gai title l<» them. 

“ W'e an*, dear Sir. cjn bc*]\alf of tiie l-'oundatioit ( ’onnnitte«.‘ ot 187^^, 
and of the ( ’ommiitec'.^ (»f the Ninth and 'Tiailh I nternatioital ( 'ongn ss of 
( )rientalisis, your most obedient sir ant^.' 'Here tullow the signature's.) 

P.S. 'Tlie (’iiaieral Meeting held on the 0th ii'otatU of Mc/mbers ol 
the Ninth and |>ree(.*ding ('ongn-sses of tlie seric’S foimdcal in Paris in 187 
unanimously deeicK'd to add tlie folic Aving sentence to llic alx)vc lc*tlei 
addressed tc^ those whose names aie [iresimu*d to be on ih.e List of the 
l^seiido Ninth ('ongress withotu their full kno\\ ledge of the taets ; “ W i‘ an* 
therefore satisfied that on full eonsidi'ialion you will t‘ither witlalraw from 
the so ealled otlt ('congress of this yc/ar or take such ste)>s as may l)e 
nece ssary to alter the* dc'signation of that Congress so as to ])revenl the 
mjuslicc' and ('(.>nfusion cjf wliieh wi* now romj>lain.” 

(1. W. la I I NI K, 

Delegate-( General for the IXth ami .\th 1 nternatiotial Congresses of 
( )riefUalists. 

Wokittg, loth August, 1802. 
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AliANDONMKXT OV I'HE NUM 15 KR “NIXrH" I'.V THE 

coMMrrrEi*: ]>RKrARixc; an oriental cox(;ress 

IX LOVDOX IX 1S92. 

'Hie C(3rrcs/'i'^:utt'f7Ct' isVe/^f’iiitetf fro/h ihe “/W// ,\/aI/ ihr.effe" for 

the information of Mentors ; • 

" ^ • [OfyA 

I 2. Kini^'s IR'nc h Walk, 're»n|)U', 20th August, 1S92. 

Sir, — Wo arc insini<nc(I ])\ nur client, I )r. (k W. Lcilncr, DclcL^atc 
(icneral ol ‘‘ Tlic 9th International C('nL,nvss of Orientalists/' held in 
l.(?5iulcjn la>t Sc-jileinher, and aetine; on behalf of tlu* founders and ‘Mhc 
Coinite de Rernianenre ' ut' 'I’hc International < 'on^re^s of (Orientalists,' 
ti) inform yon tlnil lie has received with much s:»i i.sj'a(‘iion an intimation 
that the connnittee of \vhi('h you are the ('hainnan and \\hi{'h is orL^anizint; 
a ( 'on^e^re.ss to in; held troni du‘ 5th to the 12th )»n>\i]no, uiuU'r the dcsi;a:na- 
lion of ‘“'['he 9th Intv rnationai ( 'on-ri'^s of ( )riL‘nlalists/’ has finally abaie 
doned ^ueh do'^i^naiion, \\hi«*h bclones to tlio ( 'oneix-^s which was held in 
I 4^ndon in Srplcmlicr la^t. 

When the intimati<n alxne ivlcrred to ivachctl I )r. Lcitiwr lu; was on 
the point of inslitiUinj; ki^al jirovs.-i din^'N tor le^trainin,:; the I'oi'itiniiod user 
and ap|^>r<ipriation <ifthc luiinber and title of ‘‘'The (yth International (.’(ai- 
i^rcss <it ( )ricnlalisis." and we arc* now desired to inform you that he will 
no! iinoke the assistance' <»f tlie ('onrt in the matter in the event of your 
beinc able to confirm the intormation of yoin committee ha\ iivj; abandoni*d 
such user, b\ ycuir sending us. by leturn oi a letter on lx -half of your- 

self and yom ('ommillee und<*rl. iking ‘h.it the furthc'r use and appro])riation 
of the said nunilR'r and title will be hetu-efortb and finally diseontiniietl.-— 
We are Sir, ymir faithful servants, 

, Dai r.KN V and Mr \i>. 

Sir (leorge Rirdwc.od. 

d’he followiiig is Sir (i. IlirdwoodX rct^ly : 

[AV/--i 

• 7, Ap^ley d’crriice, Arton, W ., \ug. 21, iSijj. 

Dkar Sirs,- ! regn.l that I cannot give an auth(»i itative rej^ly to your 
letter of yesterday's date*, as I am now no lunger in any way eonne('ted 
with the late ‘D;th ( ’ongress of ( )rientalists whf) j)ro[>osed to meet in 
Luiidon next month. On the plh instant die organizing c(jmmittee for- 
mally witlidrew, as 1 was infjruied on the i.jth inst., the words “the gth,” 
from the tilk: of the proposed ( 'ongress, and as this was the seeimd meeting 
at whieli im])ortant resc'lutions affeeting the constitution and slatu^, of the 
]>roposcd Congress had been taken in my alj.senee— an absence due to my 
not having had any intimation whatevia* of the said meetings being con- 
vened - 1 on the 1 5th insl. resigned, on«the above expre^ss grounds, the 
chairmanship of the execuiive eommiuee and my vice* pr^sidentshii) and 
membership of the Congress ; my resignation liaving.becn acce[)ted,^I 
have no doubt whatever of the words “the ninth having been w’ithdrawn 
from the designation of the said (.'ongress, and that tlie said Congress is, 
in fact, voided and has ceased tc) exist. I have seen also a jirosjiicctus of 
NEAV SKRIK.S. VOL, I\. KK 
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the (. '(ingress still [)r«>j:)Osccl to l)e ht.ld in Loiidtjn next nunith, in \vhii:h the 
words “ the ninth nowhere a[^[)ear. 

There seems, therefore, to be little doubt on the point, but still, having 
only the information 1 have given <^n it, T*prr)pose to send on your letter to 
the “Secretaries to the < .’ongres.-. of ( >ri«.‘nlalists, j 2, Albtvnarle Stii'et, 
and 1 would advise you to at onee further address them direct. "J'hi:^ is 
the more nec essary as the)’,lKtve issued a Notice of Meeting for 3.30 i).m. 
t(.)-morro\\ “ to eonsi< ier ” the t[uestion of the title ot the new 1 y-prc.)posed 
t>)ngia*ss, am.! l.ave asUt.-d me to, attend, but I do not intend to be ])resent 
in any eajiacity. -\'oiirs faithfully, 

, Ciiajkc.i*, Jh 1^0 WOOD. 

/V// :*.:^tli Aiigtist, 

Sir (icorge* llirdw(j(jd also wrote as follows to llu‘ lalitor (*f the /b// 

SiK, My resignation of tiu' ( 'hairmanship of the T,\eeiilive ( 'ominittee 
ol the disnumbered ( 'ongress of Orientalisir;, to l »c lu*ld here earl) iks.I 
month, has not the sliglUi‘Sl signiheanee in lelation to the (!ongress, tnt‘ 
success of which is trebly asr^ured by the ]>resenct‘ t)!' il.-^ illustrious Tresi 
ilent, Professor Max Miiller, and the brilliant (lerman, Austrian, Italian, 
and otherforeign ( )rientalists who have i>romised to attend it ; b)’ llij.scicn- 
lifir imporlanee of the jiapcrs eontribiiled to it ; and the stauncJi support 
givaai it from all cjver llie world l)y the cnlhusiaslic admirers of i’rofessor 
Nfax Miiller. My resignation, in shorn is a circamistance of an enlirel)’ 
pri\ate and, so to ^ay, doiliestic' ( haracter : but as my ('onvs])tmdcnc(‘ 
with Messrs. I )au])eny and .\b.*ad en die sn}>ject of the designation o( the 
ensuing C'ongress has been made public, in your issue »)f the 24111 inst., 1 
beg that )a)u will, in simple justice to myself, give [Miblication also to mv 
li-lter ot tiK- 14th inst., a copy tif whicti follows, lefer-o-d t(.) in the said 
correspondence, ('ommum't'aling my resignali(;n to tlu* Seon iaiies ot the 
late plh, and now' disnumbered, ('ongrcs.s of Orientalists, of l.ondon, ot' 
1S92. ---I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedi<.nt ser\ant, 

(b'.oROH IhkDWoon. 

August 29. 

I Eiiclosurc.^^ 

7, .\psloy Terraco, Acton, W., 15th August, i«S(j2. 

To fht' Scert' furies to tfic 9/// Cotre^ress t[f Orientalists, * 

(b'Nj LKMKN, 1 beg to toiKlor to the Executive C'oinmiiiee of “ the 9th 
C’ongress of Orientalists*' my resignation of the Cdiairmanship of the 
Committee ns also of my \’ice-Presidentship and Member.ship of the 
Congress. You are aware (T the trying circumstances under which 1 was 
most reluc tantly led lu acce]it the (.diairnianshij) of your ('ommittee, and 
that in consenting to serve the office so long as a c’ertain ignominy might 
attach to it 1 have from the first explicitly stated my intention to resign it, 
when the success of “the 9th C.ongre.ss of Orientalists " was secured ; and, 
frankly, not cjnly from a sense of my deep unworthiness for the office, in 
tfie event of its l)eroming, as it has now become, one of specific distinction, 
but because al.so of my absolutely insurmountably incapacity for any 
representative position necessitating iny having to be in personal public 
evidence. 

Nevertheless 1 should not liave at tins moment resigned, nor in this 
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foinial manner, Inil for the fatt lliat two incotini^s oi \iuir C '•.>» limit tec, at 
which insist imjx’irtant modiilcalions in the const itiilion .md rhar.icicr ol 
the (.onL;rcss wane* made, hav>»- r<.‘('rntly becai without .m\ noiit'c 

wIuitt/\ iji‘ hritu; uiven m<* t)f tiu'ir haviiij^ hci/ti t'ojuaned. It wa-^ <vnly at 
the la^r meeim-rat whieli 1 Iiad dio hont^iir t<» prt-side that I l<jr the first • 
lime lioartl ot^fhe previous nu euine, at which Sir Alft^i d Lvall oe< u)ned the 
<''iiair, having lieen held. Aeain, it was otily on W ednesday last, the i ith 
tnst,. that 1 casually lu.Mrd trom Mr. 'riu^unas^Il. d'hornion, (\S. I., I>.(M 
t)t lln' meeliiie ol yr)ur C'ommitlee held on ilu* j>rL‘vioiis day, at vviiich it 
was a.ereed. so Mr. d'horntun i!iforme<.l me, T»> withdraw \hc term lie* (;ili 
from the st\le and tillt^ of the ( 'oneress* : a sunxauler which willulraws th^‘ 
^'oneres-; from its ireular seri<‘s, atid radically affe<'ls its ‘-talus ihoressiu' 
Rhys i tavids has inlornual me that iht' mcelinLi t>r the oth was n aifiod to 
mo h\ Leleeiam. 'That tele;j:.ram, however, ha;s not yet hv.*eM anywhere 
<leli\eied to me, wiiile a day or two heldre 1 left town, on a short holiday, 
lK*tA\i‘cn W edne^daN die pd and TiK-sday tlu* oth in'-iants, on m\“ wiitiiiL^ to 
f<no\\ ^vhe!lJla■ liu' mei lin^; 1 had sn;;ii[ested for 'I'uesdav die lOlh, to morrow, 
ua^ to he ealle«l, I was toM tliat tiu* iiotiees tdi it wme heinp ‘-eni out ; 
and 1 was ImM. nollim .^ moo- I h (‘I, l lu. refon*, that under ‘-ueli rir(''iun 
^stance-, liiere is nodiine. tor im* l)ut to resten at oiu'e arul widi i'ni^ formal 
statement i.if ui)' reasons Ua so d(.)in^. 1 have, t 

( H ■ HU . i r»; i’ OV o. 'O. 

./h// J/(r// .p 3 di AiiL'Ust, i.Sgj. 

I’i^e followine is the letter of the j»resent 1 loir Secs and lion, rreasiirer 
of die I .ondon ( )rietUal C'onciess of iSqj ; 

/h /,//<• J\difnr >>/ //,\ " Rai.i, .M \ia. ( i \/i-. i i i . ' 

SiK, In sLatine that the <‘ominL; ( *oni_:^i e.■^s ol i)riintalRc- is “ dis 
numhi rei]"’ Sii* fleor^c* liiiahsood nust iiave lu/c.’n inisinlormeth It is trui‘ 
that at a tueetine. of the f )r;;.ani/mL; * h»mmitti'e, In Id on the icth insi., a 
majc)rils were of ojiinion that tor the present the woid “ninds ” s'n(»uld he 
omitted from die title, not as ahandoninp claim to tht.‘ appellation, hut willi 
a view to allay for tlie time hi in^^ an irritaiii\i; contioveisy. 

Rut no 1 e''oltit ic.)n to that elTerd was passcal, and at a fuller ineeiinip held 
on tlie if)tlt insl., the idea was d<*cisiv(‘ly rej< ('led. 

\( t ordin^l^■ t he Ninth International R’onr;ress < >t t.'n iemalist.-. will he 
liL-h’ 0.01) Se[)teml7er 5 and doll owiiyi; da)s.- \Vc art.-, Sir, }.»ur ohudienl 
Si rvaiils, 

\\\ R^^ .s ’I ) \\ 1 ns, Mon. Secret a rv. 

August ;5i. K. I)M.MAR .\foJiOA-N, Mon. rn.asun i. 

.l/d// .SepiemlK'r i, tSejj. | 

Dr. Leilner rcjilied on the whole c|iiesiion as foll»3W’s : 

Sir,— Allow me to observe that die It'Ucr from Messrs. 1 ftvids and 
Morgan, published in your issue of yesterday, woulil srem tc; hL.ir out the 
view of Si’*(leorge iJirdwocad, llic retired chairman of the orgaiii/ing com 
mittee of die so-called “Nintli” Cowgrc.ss, wliich is to meet next week, 
0 that it had l.K^cn iao[)osed to c.lrop die w'ords^“llie Ninth "onR until tla* 
('ongress met, and then, when it was loo late to fec'cive an miun^lion 
against their use, to resume them.* "I'his viewv is certainly borne "Ul by the 

* I^xlract of It'ller trow Sir ( leorge liirdwood to the Mon. Seci' tary of the 
.so-called “ Ninth Congress, dated 31st August, 1892 Rven now*, while 
asking me to ‘remain a Member’ of the Ninth (Jongre^s, 1 observe 

KK 2 
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event. 'To all ap[)earances the words “ 'I'lie Ninth ” had been deliberately 
and finally removed by the orL^aniziiv^ Committet' of Prof. Max Muller’s 
Coiij^ress in conse(|uen(:e of their ex|K*etalion of our taking legal proceed- 
ings U.» [prevent their usurpation of a luiniber that belongs to the Series 
founded in l^aris in of whicli 'Phe Ninth” has already taketi [)lace 

in London last September, being “ 'J’he Ninth” de facto in the order of 
se([iuau;e in- the above mentioned vSeries, and “ 'I'he Ninth ” de jure in the 
opini(jn ol the I'ounders, whose autlu)rity the seceders liave themselvi-s 
ac:knowledged in their earlier e.ircMlars, where they riipresented that they 
were aeiing iiialer i)owers received fiom the I'otinders, who, however, 
[)rom|Ul\ denied it. It is not the ease., us asserted by Mc.ssrs. Davids and 
Morgan, lliat there was no decision of their (lommittee to dro[> tlu! words 
‘‘ rile Ninth ” finally, or that it was only in o]>eration from the pth to llu- 
ifitli August. I can prove that thi.- doeision was arrived at and acted on, 
and that too fora longer |«eriod than it is admitted, merel) as ‘‘an ielea ” 
by Messrs. I)a\ids and Morgan. The letter of Sir (leorge llirdwood, their 
lormer Chairman, to our solicitors sh(>ws that “the idea was md decisively 
rejceied " on the i hth August, for he a<lvises them on the j i st August to 
write ai once tc> “ tlie Secretaries to the ('ongress of ( )rienlalists, Albemarle 
Street," as they had “issued a Notice" for the. J2nd /e ouisidtr^' ‘the 
(|Uesiion of the title of the iu*wly j)ro])o.scd C.'ongia-ss.’ Indeed, up t(; the 
3is( ultimo, there was still some dtaibt on the matter, as ap[)ears from the 
letter i»l' that date of Sir ( leorge I»ird\\^u)d to ih’of. Rhys Davids, of which 
the letter in tlu- /W// JA/// of the same date (though [aiblished )esterdav> 
l>y Mc‘ssrs. Davi<ls aiu.l Morgan is the result. 1 saw it yesterday afternoon, 
vviuai It was too late to apply foi an injunc tion, the writ and affidavit for 
>Yhicli had been settled. Yesterday was, I believe, absoUildy the last day 
on whit.h we eould have ai)i)lied for an injunction. W'e have thus been 
tric'ked out of our injunction, but Messrs. Davids and Meugan liave 
slrengt'nened our right t(; damages b}' their c'Oiidiict, whif.h implic'ates their 
Committee, for the) distinctly assert that “a majority wc/ro of opinion 
that for the present the word ‘Ninth’ should be omitted from the title, 
not ns abnndoning elaim to the n]>pellation, but with a view to alhi ’ f{>r 
t/ie time irritating eontrovi;rsy,” in other words, meaning all along 

to resume the vcTy word which formed the dispute, when pretending 
to give it up finally ! Pacts, however, are stronger than assertions. I ha\'e 
two of their [uinted “Lists of Mt:nibers,” a smaller one “ corrected to 
ist August ” and a more coini)lete one corrected to i6/// ” on vvliieh 
the words “The Ninth” are omitted from the title of their Congress. 

1 have ic.) (lay received a programme, which although dated 14th May, 

1 8(^2, contains the most recent additions to tlieir C!(jngress, thus showing 
that the dec ision arrived at on the ()th August to (Jrop the words “'Phe 

tlu; pa[)cr on which you write is imprinti^d : ‘ Tnternalional Ca)ngress of 

Orientalists, J.ondon, 1891;’ a circumstance confirmatory, as it would 
appe^vF, of the ama/.ing statement made to me last week by members of the 
Committee who sought to induce me to withdraw my resignation, that 
you pr(.)[)osed to drop the words ‘the Ninth’ only until the Congress met, 
and then, when it was too late to rci eive an injunction against their use, 
to resume \\\Ki\\\P -~Ov€riarHi Alaii. 2 September, 1892. 
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Ninth” was nt)t only conclusive as to the rutiirc clenoininaticui of tlu;ir 
Con*^rcss, hiu lliat thoy also wishocl to ^ivc it a ret iosj)e< live efk i'l by oinit- 
liiiLj;, even in liieir*j)ast cloeiinietits, the words ‘‘The Ninth" from and alter the 
]4lh May, iSg?. It is, tlierefure. (dear tlial whatever (daiin the Miillcrites 
may have had y* the title ‘"Ninth,*’ they have thenyelves ndinniiished it 
hiiallv hy tiie Vocinnei’Uf'n v evidcaK'e alliidc-d to sent to the new^^paju rs and 
to their \reini)ers. As \vc‘ have nt vei hcei^ o])t>osc!d to the hpldin- of tin 
Oriental ( .’oiy^ress, jwovided it did not usui]) c^ur nuinhor and Mtle, I 
expressed a ho]>e l(.) sojik- of our .\reiiil)ers that they woiihl join it, as it 
{jad given iij* the words “ The Ninth and T liave no doubt that, just as tlu* 
assum])lion of tiu: niimlK*r ]wl[)r(.l J:he .-.e<‘edcTS to form a party among 
Members oi past ( ’ongrixsses, S(.) did its recent^ a! >andonmfnt l>rlng over 
many wh.o would nc 4 ]\\\c U nt thi-ir names to it ollurwise. I iU) not envy 
su('h siu’cess or the nu ans and men that obtained it. In >]>it(.* of it all, the 
Miiller Cj(.>ngre.-is will luM ha\’e llie Summaries of Keseareh in in()nental 
s])ceialities, the jaaetieal re.-ailts, the 1 ko ])ap*ers or the noo Members fiom 47 
'‘('oU!jtri,_‘s of our (_''jngres> ol^last \'ear, which leiaesented tlu‘ cause of legality 
and of tlie indepcndcn< < of st'lu >lars and the eolialit v of ail S('hoo!s and 
7ialionalities again.^t a con>j)iia(‘y on our Internationa) Kt'pu! )ii('’ of<)iiental 
letters. I will not stooi^ to detail the e\a>ive answers of rrt>fessor .Muller 
and f.\e 1 am c'onvinced tliat ( )riental culture and learning, rightly 
imdersl<'iH.l and studied for their own sak.es, lead to higher standards of 
knowledge arid life than among some of their self-i‘ler ted lliglv Pri(‘sts 
in tliis country. 1 wall, ho’svt.'ver, (aincliidti by stating that as late as the 
2 7lh Attgust I was assurtal in wilting, on'.ni ;uit)ii,»rity that cannot )je 
gainsaid, that peace liad been re st >red, “ (?// safi\/u\/ fluif Ak 

‘ Xiuf/i ’ had Ih't'n ttroppedy Its retention is an insult to the distingiuAlted 
men and measures of last year's ( aingress, and 10 those hoiK.uirahle men 
and scholars who ha\e lent their names to the ( .’(mgress of this. Ne.ir, in 
ignoranci..* r)f the tacts. 

//bX'/z/g', Si pi. 2. Ct. \V. I aa I m:u, 

1 >elegatc ( General (d the lAninilcrs and for tlie Ninth and 'Tenth 
lislernat ional ( longresses ol Orientalists (l.ojidon, Sej»L., 
and Lisbon, Sept- 1892). 

l\i/l Mall (la:t'ffi\ 3rd Septemi>er, !8i;2. 

• 

•It will l.)e clear from the preceding ('onv.-.|>(aiden("C that Sir Oeorge bird 
wood's resignation was not on any (jiu siiun of princi])le, however mistaken, 
but, as he himself expresses it in his letter of the 2(;th Augiisl, was “ of an 
entirely personal and, s<a t (7 say, domestic character.’’ Inciecd, by liis U tter 
to our Solicitors he saved himself from incltision in the itijimc tion. whilst 
his letter of Wie 3i.st August to the Hon. SccrT;tnry of his Committee jirec eded 
the latter’s public resumption cjf the woJid ‘'Ninth” coupled with the admis 
^ion in the J\ 7 /l J fall Gazetfe of the isl Sc})tember that the word “ Ninth ” 
had only temporarily bepn withdrawn, so as “to allay for the time Ixing^an 

* 'The answers referred to are those to Dr. Hadenoch in O('to[)er, iS(;o, 
and to our Solicitors in August, 1892. N.JU- 7 'his note, and the one on 
the preceding page, liave been added since reprinting the corre.'>pondence. 

- (;. w. L. 
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irrilatiiiLj: <:< L-rsy.” In otluM' \vf>nls. iL was Sir (iuDfL’C Birdwood’s own 
k.-ttcr tlKit hi/l))L d to stavo off tlu* injunction till it was too late to ai>i)ly for it. 
Me der^erves c redit for any indiL^nation he may feel at the way in which wc‘ 
have* lj« ( n tricked, l)Ul which has earr.ed ton us a moral vii tcnw, far greater 
than any f.’aal one eoukl have heen. inio disre offincs. It Vt-as to Sir ( 'ieorL',c 
nirdw(;od that the; disriij^tion in the I.ondon Committee*, appointial hy llrtr 
f’oundcr^^ and ahoiit 300 Sii^n^ialories tor 1801 -and 1891^ only - was dm*. 
'The C.diri-^t i.mia ( 'ommitlec* had snrreiuk*red to it and had aia*cj)ti.“d 0891, 
hut it \N.i> Sii ( ieoree liirdwood aided in revi\’in^ the scliism ainonj^ 

(>rienUil;.-ts, hy ye-ttini;' ti>c‘ ver\ man seen tly and irremilarly eiecteci a' 
Pre^idenl a! .1 !neeJini;'of 9 peisons who had been ident ified with the en ■ 
croaihni' I its of tlie ('hiistiania ( ’ommillta.* on (iiir statutc-s and ])rinf'iples. 
Sir (ieta^i- llirdsNOod had si^iU'd the protest a;j;air\st llie ei^cMoaehmenls 
of du’ t 'hr istia?)ia Committee*, contesting the le-^^ality c.’f it.- (‘om[)osition 
and prociedin-s, ;ind tiiereh) liad ma.inh ju.->tirjed h:.^ «)\\n electitai as 
\'i<*e- l*ie:>iden’ cU’ a ( 'ommillec', formed l)y the Taris l•‘omuiers to re-ass(*rt 
the slalnle:^ and original prinei[)K‘- (j! *‘873, and to oj)po.s(.‘ the ('hristiania 

('(unmiliee. In llu* v/.v/V/Z/V (hfarferiv RcrLio ol' Januarx. will he 

loimd rc j)rinted tiie leltt. r showing wliy. in tht* opim(.>n of tlie 1* oimdi.rs ami 
of jj rcj »ie-i nlativc's of i lu* 1 xxlies connv‘<'led with the 01 ii^in of tlu* < 'oneri ss, 
lu could no loryeer hi* allowc'd to retain office in the legitimate ( 'oinmittc'e 
of i8i;i. Me i.- now tlu* “relirc'cC’ \'ice-hrc‘^idenl ol two ( 'ommill< e'>, ol 
the one tliat |.rotc-sted against ih*- ( liri'^liania ('ommittee, as af-o of the 
one of die *>eec (lers, who have since* >iippert<'d it. As fV>r Professor M:j\ 
Miillc r, 1 h has, of < oursc'v c\ ery riedit to tound a (\)n5.;tess of his own. and 
to a\ail hiniself*, widnn ll.e limits of fair-})la)', of the assistance t;i'en 10 
him hv former opponents, provided he does not usurp the title C'f flie 
Institution toLuded in Paris in 1873, e>r a nuivil’ier in its Serii-. It max l)e 
added dial we liavc* c'opyriplU in the various and mniu roii.-, ) >uhlie:iOons 
aln-ady i-sued, or in serial [iroi^n-ss, of ‘Mlie Ninth International ( 'cm- 
itress (»! Orientalists,” and that “the d'enth International ( 'onaress of 
C.hic'ntalists,” whieli will he held at Lisbon in Sej»teml)cr, 181;;^, as also 
its legiiiinale siua'essois, will he similarly j*rulected. In the mea;'"/hile, 
we hail with satisfac'tion, as a possible sien of belter feeling and sense, the 
eircumsianec dial the Tii/iis lias adopted, for its reports c>t the London 
( irieiital ('ongre^s of 1S9J, the heading vvliich c:)Ur Solicilc^rs siiggesterl to 
Profe.-sor r^Ia.N Miiller, as a modus r/ 7 r//d/\ namely, tliat of “ I nternationnl 
<)rieiUa. C'ongress.” CL \V. I,. 

12Z/’ i8()2. 

On tin /(is/ day of tlu* C'<'>ngress of 189^, being unaware of tlie nature of 
our t'onti. m})hiteci proceeclings, Professor Muller has rcsunu;d the number 
and title in the l\iris Series to whii;h his C"ongrc*ss has no right. A('c:(>rding 
to Iht* Tim(> of to day, lie is reported to have said : “ We need no longer 
he afiaiil or asluinied c^f our old title of the Xmth Inlcanational (uingress 
of ( )rientdists, thongli we all know how cruelly that title has i)c*en treated 
diking the last tliree \ears.” W*s, 600 Orientalists in 37 countries know 
of it*> mi->ap[)ropriation by tlie “ Ot\iist(Ont//\ Ninth C'ongress," hut we do 
not know \vhethi.*r it need no longer he afraid ” as it c'etUiinly has every 
need to he ashamed " (L L. 

13 Z// Si'f'/, I 8(^7. 
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I'llK IJSIIOX ORIEN'I'AL ( < )N< ki:ss. 

Amonc. thi' 50 jiaixiT-. alrca<ly jivuniiscd to or rc(;i'i\ 01! l>y iho l,i.sl)OM t )riciUal 
C 'r.)iii:;rrss that on “ Sua xoyaucs 1 )\ 1 1 itidiis,” l>y riirulit Maiio'-li ( 'luindra 
XyaraliKi, CM.M . may ^cttlr a vexed »jiiestion whiidi is eaiisiiiL; nuirh ?-lir 
aljjre-seiiL aiiKjtii; the (.orthodox of that race, whilst lh‘ojVsst>r helix Kobiou's 
rile Religious ( .’oiiditions ot Iran, lyaypl, etc. dtirirye Alexander’s (’on 
lineals" ina>- ih.rovV li^lu on kindred “(haM*o llniddhistie '' infliuaUes. The 
mass ot Portuguese material, espeeially on India, ^^ill he an interesting; 
tej^atiire ol tlie (.'oneiess. Prole-^^or Rent" IJasset writes on “tlu* (hiental 
M aniisi'fipts at lashon ’and rep<M‘ts on those he lias found in ( )ran mid 
other parts ot hreneh Atriea. Protessor (Uistav (>]»pi‘rt, of Matlras, c'on- 
tinues his rescan hes in ‘‘Indian 'l'heoL\on\, <'oi1n )risin«; Sakti worsliij) 
Pandit l)hriiva, (.it llaroda, ('ontrihiitt's two \'er\' important and I'xhatislive 
])aj)ers, one on the “ \\.‘dic ( 'lironoloey ’’ an<l the other on “ 'Plu' h irst 
I >awn ot Aryan Philosophy/ 'The Ar\an Se‘'lion will he speeialK' sticini; 
i i [lapers from luiropean and Xalixe Indian SaiiNerilists. Moroeio \ii Ids, 
tnron^h M. Jules Re\, an imjiortant eontiiluition to the histor\ ol the 
e\]>iilsion ot the Moors trom th'‘ Iherian Penm'^iila. and may als(i he 
re-jjiesented hy a Moroe< an pAiiihition in eoimeetion with the ( aaii^ress, 
whir'h/ whilst on an exc'ursion to the Alhamhia at (iranada, will hear Irom 
tile Sj'anish ('oppress ot‘ Afrii ani^ts how imtiortant is the study of Arabic 
in Afi iean i‘ommere(‘ and exphaatiom Profes>oi ( 'arl Abel will L;i\etlu* 
result'^ of Imthei iivpiiry int<i his “ Indo Atfnmies.” Mr, \\'. lleiii 

submits tile se<'ond [lart ot the “ lh(.\uraph\, of ()mar;” 1 )r. A. lanc'ke, 

besides a ‘‘Summary of A^'Syrioloe\ /’ jl:! ves a ]•a]^er on the “ ( \)loni/ati(jn 
of Assyria,” a stibjt.'el that wall be illu^traied by an Assyrian ('ollciaion : 
the Master of St. John’s, (’ambiidj^e, ( )n a MS. in llie Royal I -ibrary of 
Parma, in eonn(.*etion w’iih the Pitkr . 7 /vi//'/' tlie Kev. Rablii (lollanfv, 
“Sim.lbad in S)riae Mr. S. Stuart-C denm\- on ‘"the M ii;raii(ai.'. ol Xatituis 
(ieneral Showers, ‘‘ Rc'lat ions with < )ri(.‘nlals Mr. X’im ent Smitli, ‘‘Indian 
Xinnisiiiaties in i Sgj,” w’hieh wall be Ijrou.uhl u[> to dali‘ : (R-neral J-'iirloriL^, a 
‘‘ S\ nehronoloyieal Map of Religion'' : .M iss ( lai iu.*tt, “ papi'r on f olklore;’' 
w hilst Vxweral Indian ( ’iviiians wall t^ive tlieir rt'-.earehes into ‘‘the Sikh 
( iianth ’ and “ 1 tulian Pahnolo;;y.’' .Xmcjiyi; Italian and Swedisli ^eliolars, 
Profess(.)r de ( ’ava and Rcctifr Skarstedt will be represented by memoirs 
on*stiii_lies with wliic li their names are i<U.nlified, whilst Porlui;al itself i^ives 
ahmndant proof of ( )rienlal scinalarship in Prof. \'aseoneellos’ Oriental studies 
on the I .tisiade, etc., Pen (Aliel's ‘* I.okman,” ( !(>mh>arL;ua’s “ 'I’he (iipsies 
of Portugal,” ‘‘ the Ethiopian I )iseo\ eries ” by PXleves Pereira, anc?! com 
siderable material on ancient and modern Indian I. aw and methods of 
Education. ^ 

A pa[)er on ‘‘San.scrit Music ’ by Raja Sir S(.)urin(.lro Mohim "Patron' 
to.i^ether with a gift of the Xyastaranga,* the* curious wind iiistriiment that is 
played by the mechanical pressure of the musclts i.)f the throat from the 
outside, wall certainly be one of the attractions of the (*'ongress. 

The Raja lias also composed a musical and poetical address in Sanscrit 
to the King of Ik^rtugal to w'hom an Arabic C)(.le has also been j^resented, 
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the nnniuricnl value of the letters of which ;^ivcs the dates (»f his ascension 
and of the C'(.)nL;ress. Ihrrurvsand de*^(‘ri|)tions of the ancient and modern 
arts and i^rofession^ of India liaveal.^o been sent. I'lie illustrations of the 
trades and trade-iinpleirients of Kashmir, h^^'iiidinj; their technical dialects, 
will he spec ially interestin;^ as will also hi- the exhil)ition' -.'f |)ictures of the 
various ('lasses of Muhammadan and Mindii ascetics. Morocco and Poslii- 
^iieso Africa will he, of coinse, lepresented. M. Meyer, a hatavian 
('ivilian, cfuitrihutes a {>aper cm the influence of Portuguese in the Dutch 
D(.)loni(„‘s, and the ra's]>on arc'hives will unfold iniicdi unexpec'.ted material 
regarding India at and after the time of X'asco da (lama’s discovery in 
i4c;S. 'The National Press .\t Lisbon is aln-ndy printing a number of 
publications (or the ( ’oj^gress. 

As we are gtjing to ji’ress, we have leceived the following circ'ulardetter 
from the I )elegate ( leneral ; 

1>K\K SlK, I liavo n^ccivt-Nl the haiewini; U legram from M. ('ordeiro. Seciclary ‘’f 
the Xlh Inti-nint <'’<ingre':s of C )iienlali?sts : 

“ (.'ongress of (.)ru*ntalist'>, adjourneJ l>y (j'lVcrnmenl erder tjwing \n C'holeni pri-rai*- 
tiori'. Sloj) dej »artur(“.s ( Coiitinue h» <end ihiine*; ».it new »iie>nl)i-rs and 
papers to i>rg;\nizing and c\ecutive ronnniltees/' 

ll is proposi:<l to adjourn the C'f)ngreN>» lo Sej»ti!iuhi:r pd. unK.*"' .'i nnajority of Mtaiiher'H 
should desire it to he lieM at an eailior dale. I may add tli.it ilu- Lisbon C<»ntrrcss has 
already 50 pajjcr-^ and a largi! nuinhi-r of meinbcr.*% roprc'-unling 2u countrii-s. Tlu; |io.sl- 
ponement for :i year, far from injuring the (\>ngres>, can »»nly add to the surec'-s of the 
Alerting. I .im, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


(L W . I .n I \F.K, 1 )elt*galr-( iciirral. 
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Wo iho article*, written jiist l>tT»>ro ll^o Oriental (a>n^ro-^s iit iSf;2 ; 

AN ANtil-O SWI’DISII OKli:\TAL I'AKc/i:. 

A« r> I. AM‘ II. (iSStf \Nii ifSfj.7). 

• 

Wo li.ive not yet scon the last of ‘‘the Swedish burlesque," as ^ir Henry Raw lin^^oii 
aptly called Jt, in it.'connnondinLj that .steps .sh(juld !)C taken to prevent its repetition in 
I’air;lanil. 'The Kinj^ nl Sweden, whoi.-, .sai»l to liave adurit'.cd to Arcllbishop ."'‘Undbeii^ 
that tliero was a little hiinibnr; " in the .Swedisli ('onpic-^, h;is deputed its St^erelary 

t(» pieseiit to riofe'iS<»r Mas M iiller a second lime (llie hist bein^; at Tpsai.!. in lS.S<>)n 
.Swedish di inkini^-hoi ii, wliich, says the 7 >/a’,.s “is in rnture to be handed fioni rresidoiit 
to Treddeiit of the International t'onjijre.ss of r >rioni.disis.’* Ii will c».'it;nnly not be 
•j'ci'pie'l Ijy the Institution fuiin led under lliat name in I'aris in 1S7 5, ami <jf which niiu* 
Sft-ssion> have already hcen held, tlioULth it i.'. a titling; emblem of what lor>k place al tlie 
.'swedi.'h ( 'nn!4;re-'.s, of whicli the I.ondon (Jone.ivss *>1* next week is ilie woithy, if 
illegitimate, successor, d'he Swedi-di or Sih < 'oni;r*'ss ended in .1 row. did n«'i ajj^ioint 
the place «»( ilu' next lueetinjj!;, as bound to tlo hy the Statutes, iml v\as uoi invited hy any 
le-s b'll/filous, or, indeed, any country. .\ t'ommille<! of f<^ur tierinan name was somehow 
fo'rned at C'hiistiania, to penn.niont ly i^uide International Oiimlalism, with I’n^ifessm 
M a\ Muller as /'iofniftt r . ; but l 'ne,land, I 'rance, Russia, and nearly all other 

emmlrie.s interested in the Kast were omitted from the oligarchy. This led to pioiests 
bom (>00 t)i’icnlalisis in JJT couritiie'^v wduch obb . ad the Taris h«ntn<!ers to tlu niselvos 
select a place and ilate in aceonlance with a lesoiuiif.’ii «>f the CkiriLoess ‘‘wluaievir 

th(‘ coi\iimii(y of the cause fof the < on;.p ess |» should require it." The result wa-s “The 
Ninth International C'on^rcss of Orientalists,** which was iield in Rondtm for ten hour.s 
^laily from the ist to rlie loih Setitcinhcr, itSqi, anil which will nuw l*e stalulorily suc- 
Ceeiled !>y the Tenth Se-sion, to he In ld at Lisbon from the -J >rd j)ro\imo to titc end of 
th'* m'Miili, under ilie presidency of the Kini; of Tortn-al, hlmsi ir an < )rii-nlal sciiolar. 
Now, some seceders hoin the iNqi Cduimitlee wished to ha\e their (jwn innings, and 
allied themselves with the t 'hn'si iania usurpers to hold a ( onj^ress i.t' their own, which 
they also called “ N inth - -a de.sij^nation, the al» arrdity of which wa> loo much for 1 heir own 
wiser ^upi>orleis.^ who forced lliem to alxindon it, sjiuiulaled h) dneats (if le^al proceed- 
ings the l‘\»unders. 'The funny'thint^ is, that .'.omei/f tluj-^e who protested against the 

’ Slockholm r.aechanalia, and again.-jt the allenq^t to i:oiiveit an ojieii retuihlic of letters 
into a close oiheial j’ueserve, vinder the leadership of Kiiii^ ( ).'^car and of Count I.andherjj, 
assisted hy I’rofessor Max Muller, are now amoni; *ihe:V humble supporters, though 
di^*Lracled with dissensions among themselves, which have just ended in the withdrawal 
of their chairman. Sir (ieorge Rirdwood. Messrs, tlinsburg, Sayce, Douglas, and 
otheis sccni to ha\e forgotten their virtuous indignation or w'litten protests, and now 
form chorus to the hymn in his own glory of .Max Miiller, w'ho, not yielding to C a sar 
what i.s (ke-^ar’s, by giving kings tlie usual Iioiiorary presidents.lnjis, has remembered that 
royal personages and staie-sincn are often most jinnid of what they least know. He has 
accordingly iHttered them and himself by making Them his own vice-i)resident.'>, so that, 
if not themselves an Oriental rose, they may at least be near the one that is credited by 
non-Oricntalists with the true perfume of Oriental scholarship. 'I ho tiroiier position for 
Royalty and prime ministers is, of course, to lie palmns.of learninj;^, not as^istanlqu'o- 
fossors. [More recent circulars rectify this jiresuu.plion. J , ^ 

The Sw'edish drinking-horn has already b^en once t)resented at Ujisala, with the 
cheers of those that did not suffer from the effects of the hydroinel of the .Scandinavian 
gods. The Asi^itu (^}tiartcrly Rcvitit* of January, 1S90, gives the folhoving account: 
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“ lie t l‘r()fess()r Miillcr), iln; hillru'lv tif ( )iHn» at «)M handl'd down, in a 

speech worthy of the nhjc'ct, a drinI;ii!;^phorii to 'uccessive president'. i>f future ( ’oni;iesSes 
o1 < >rient:ilists and < trientah, om of which they were to drink to the liealth of Kinq k)Hcar !” 
Idle proj^iainnie of rhe Sv^edi^h ( 'onj^re-'S announced that “Near tlie tombs of ( )din', 
Idior, and k'reya, llte liylromel of the ,t;o<ls will f>e drunk. . . . d.dicio will be solemnly 
temiued to tlie (.’ojie] in tlio name of If M. the an objeeljd- onler t(^ [lerpeluate 

ainoni; tlie tdilentali'-t'* ;jre'.eni iht; memory of llii" ( one;! e'.s. ” 'khis “object” was^ahe 
drinkint^-horn, \\ hich is to be jiaiaded a secoml time in I^ondon. It seems ciuel Ivt intlu l 
on those who wete al^-'Cnt flie rtiemory" of '^eene : lh.;t pres^ein try to forj^el , and 

c\t*ii more I'lLie] i<.» eoiiiiecl with Utiental leaniinL^ an emblem of t.>ci idental wassad — 
repiuniaiu alike t<i M uhainma. iati aiW IIin*luv;. i )f course, if, in the wools of the 
Swt.'disri proj^rainme, “the Oiienialists of the entiie world sliouhl i^roup iheniselie' 
roiiiitl th-:au‘'u-.l monai('h ■ »f tin; \orth,*' jheii, indeed, the Scandinavian di inkm^-Jiorn 
mii.;lu remain ; ljut, it', rhe < dar, an even nioie “ I’ e^nwi of the North,” is reported 

li) have .'..liil, “ Who is the K i ne. of Sweden, tli.it he slnudil pul hini'^eif at the liead of the 
(Orientalist'' of the witrld d'liis remind'; u-- lltai our nwn ( Irand Old Man’ is in the 
swim, ami that he will lecture on ‘‘Amdent ('iieeceaml the ’ in connexion with a 

I 'on^'TO's'' , tile idijeea of which is to ilcstroy ex’ei v' vestii.»e of the krencli origin oj a truly' 
mtenuitional rei)ublic of Oiiental h tlers. “ When ‘ ireek meet.'. ( 1 leek iheneomi's the' 
lui; of wai but whim he mcet.s a I'arnellile leader iruil ileluew sc.liolar, ilum doe.' lie 
fialeini/e witli I>r. t 'onsbur^;, tlie (*hief .'sccietaiy' of llie ( ‘onere^s, ami ^ix'e a lectLin* on 
“Ancient llieece nn<! the Iki^t,” with the piobaMe r‘-‘''nli that (beck scholars will 
mi''take him for an ( )i ienlaliMt , and Oiientrij schohu> ad.mil th:vi he, indeed, knows 
(ireek. W’er; Mr. < Ilad>.lorie to peilorm on a ph\sical ti^dit-nipe, as he will in a Jea- 
days on an intellectual one, he would also he ^uie ol a larj^e audimiee, even in 
September ; bill we hoj»<- lira' lie and the member', of the (’on^re.ss will, a’ any rale, 
i\‘''i'' every attempt to co!r..:i! a ^.ilherin^, in which all school-, aiul nat ionalii ies .'.hould 
1- ■ on a foolin;', of pcifecl c<|u dity, inl<* .i nioV»opoIy or a I K^ar-iyarden. 


7o Mt' F.ilifOl <fj flic “ A''l.\ tIC (dl’AUIl t<!A lx fA ir W 

1)} \k Sni, 1 ritid with sinpiisc rnnl rr;dicl t! it'd- a n'fomu'o w’hlrh 1 

id.ulc, ill The Iloiise of (d)Uiinuns some motUhs jLi;o, to.tlu- new ('onslitii 
lion of jnpan has been seriously mi''Umlers:oo(l. no doubt uninlentii nial h', 
iti .111 arli(*le wliinli n])(HMr,s in your last niiinber. Whether this is owin;; U> 

olrsi'Liril}' in my words, or to their (amijirL-ssion in a newsj'ajjer M.-j)orl, I 

need not cnriiiire. .\ll I desiix- is to diselaini most expliritly :ini] einphati- 
e.illy any' itUention of disparaLtiiyL'^ in any \va\ tin.' ( .’onstitution of the 
Jajianest; banjiire. 1 ('arefully studied tliat insiruinent veais ago, and 

formed a very higli opinion of the skill with which it h.ad been i)reparcd. 
Nothing was further frtnn my mind llian tf> eomlemn .as iinsiiiled to llie 
eonditions of a great Oriental inonarehy tiu* ’provisions on whie.h I com 
inented, though I held that similar arrangements would be unsiiited to 
Ireland or any other part of the United Kingdom. 'This was my argu 
ment : and it would tiaxe been as foreign to my |)ur[)ose‘ as opposed to my 
wishes and sentiments to say anything that could be deemet? wanting in 
n spect or li iendliness to those represe-ntative institutions w’hich the new 
Constitution has created, and whose working many of us in kaigland arc. 
watching witli lively interest and sympathy. Rei|uesling you to insert this 
disiSaimer in your next i.ssue, — I have the honour to be, raitlifullv yours, 

J. Ib^VCK. 


Augu.st iith, i8uj. 
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( )ni- oftMP U'.osl \nhu‘i! Mi]»[)orti*rs in IV rsin ii.i*- wrilicn to us the fi^llow 
iiiij; IfltA.-r, whirh is wcil worthy <4 ])i!h]ii-ation, as ii contains inl'ormation 
of^an iin}>ortant aiul Intcrcstiiy^ nalwrc in an artiiK'tivc fuini. I'.o. 

‘‘I ha\t.- also rc(;ci\Lil llic, July juimln'r (.’f tlu* . /r tl' .nul icatl 

Part I. (»f ni(l(lui^»'/s l’hysi<a] ( Ioouta[)hy of IN rsia. lar^L \car I rc<'eivcd 
fron^ I .oiuioi^ ' Report f)n \’i-^it to iVrsia,' f)y ('. M. J hddulp.h (W’atcrlow 
Rrothers and I.a\ton, laaulon, iSui), and I now' Tnul lliat I'iddulph’s pre 
sL*nt }»apc‘r in \(Jiir rc\ icw is almost a literal rejai?*! t>rpj». O to i i o't it. 

p. (i ol the rcpoii is rejuajduced p|). and .44 oJ the Review. 
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setpienec ul l.!ie pa 1 ai' ia[)h^ lia^ lx lii allereil and some ot the 
sentenees havi; i >. v'n ni ulifud.^hut tlie le\L i ^ praetit a !iy the* saiiu-. I ho[)e 
Mr. iJiddulpii did nc.)l L;i\e \oii hi.-i pa.j^eras orif^inal oi- unj mhl islied nialter.'^' 

“Some (jf hi ^ stah. menl- are ca>rreci, hut many ollur'. are incorrect and 
misk'adini; caused h\ t ht^ v i ilei ’s i^noraiK'e ol' the siilijef t. ’I’iie nu'un 
lainou^ liaracti >■ of Pei ->ia lias atltacted vei) mueli attei'tion iiidecch in 
fael most wrilei'. on I’erda fomi the i6lh centurv unlil tlu' prisent time 
havi! lullv lu-ticcd it. Rainfal! is l>s no nu-ans dL j»endenl on the height of 
the moimtains, foi NhaaiiLin Iteiia hisuin with its -^iid i .:,ooo lanttes 

and peaks i.s j>racii(’all\' lainle"- "I he descijprion of tlu* liills of iniu.'r 
1 ’C‘rsia lisiny; out of tlie .ureat e.ia\ei 'n>pes is lua <dne( i. d’hat roa«is and 
laihvays in Pemia t:an Ije eonstnictefl onl\ at a ruinous c(»si is nonsense. 
The ohstai les to »a)nsl riu tion au- not ,eieater in Petsia than in most tjther 
connta'it's. I hi- lii.stance tuiui Rum to I’eheaan m a ln.e line is 74 I miles, 
not ‘a htlle over Sc. a.ml that ti a\ irs(.’(l h) Hk ni’W load does iiot ‘con- 
.iderahl\’ e\<\edi leo miles/ hut is miles, 'The lenL;th of the oUi r(.)atl 

wa-. So a luile'^. 1 he hiih- 1 »el w < en Rumaiul ]s[>ahan <io lUi! eo^eriu-arly :! ot 
the loute, hut e.nl\ aljon.t |o miU s out of 150 d'hestai» ir.enllhat the' j^ia-at 
di sert is for ‘ tlie rno-t [larl ahsolutely iiu'aj^ahle of ‘-1. si a ini n;.; any form 
of life' is ineorre('l. Many forms of animal hii; may he toiiiul in tlie desert. 
In the reprjrt Mr. iliddiilph (-stiinated the total area of desert at 200, oco 
s(|t.<ire mil<‘s, in his jin'seiit jiaj.er at 150,000 miles. He then adds ‘that 
nomad trihe'^ take theii tloeks to Ltra/e uj)on the scanty \ ei^etation whieh 
apjiears in portie>n.s of the dtauat/ a statement whic'h contradicts what Ik* 
has said hefoia.* reL;aialing the total ahsence ol lile lorms, and, hesidcsj dot's 
not fit in witli tlie term ‘desert.’ 'I hese are s6nie r)f the ini'crreet state 
ments. Tt v-t«)uld he inipr)ssil>le to ('litiei/e anv further. 

“ In your Mimmar\ of c^vents (p. you refer to heavy snowstorms in 

April last, wlht'h did iniu'h damnj^e to the telegraphs, wliieh are lunv being 
worked on the I .svstem. C'ol. ^\’ell.s, R.hk, tlic I >irector of the 

Rnglisl) ( 'lOV'crninent line from 'I’eheran to liushire, wa ites : ^ 

\\'e were not aware that it haJ heeti publidied, imm weie we .I'ssuie'l that it ha'l not ; 
naturally we presuine^l the latter. - -Kn. 
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“ ‘ AVc had a hli/zard at J)chhid (5 stages from Shiraz on the Is[)ahaii 
road; on the 29111 h'ehriiary, hut no snow sinec, at least none that has caused 
a nujinent’s intcrrujition/’ . * 

‘‘And the In.spect<jr (»f the Indo- juir(’)i>ean C.’ompany’s lines from 
'I'ehcran to (iulpa on tlie Kus^^ian frontier, writes: 

Unsere J.eitungen waren am ^^te*n April a|if dem Katlan Kuh (mrch 
c‘inen Orkan ,u».’Siort, welcher 4 pfosten ans der l>tle riss. \'on Schnee 
Keine spur.’ 

“'The lines art' not 3'er wairkt'd on the I >uplt'x system, but last A[)ril there 
was some talk of mlnxlucing tht! system. 

“ 'Idu; < 'holera is gradually s[>r^^ading. In Khorassan it is praetit ally 
Imishcd, hut we have it liere at 'I'ch</ran sinc e the istinst.; it is in Astraheui, 
(h’lan and Ma/anderan, and jiretty strong at 'rabri/. It is also at Ve/d, 
and various places between Ispahan and Shiraz. I hear fi-oni liomba}^ 
that some liig Hindu ])riest intends going to C hicago nr\t >ear. He 
tancics he will h^* able to eonxert the Vanks i») Hinduism, but theAmerican 
(’oiiMil at Uombay, also agent to the World's I^'air, looks u[>(>n the Jiri/'^st 
as a s[>lendid exhibit, and I should not wonder if the Amerirans |>aid tlu* 
[iriest's passage. 

“ How will tlie unfortunate ‘luarrel regarding the ('ongress(»f Orientalists 
end? T do not know the C'oimt who was at tlu’ head of the iSSc; (km- 
gress, hilt already in 1 SSS J heard fn»m one who knew him well in Syria, 
et(\, the prediction that the ( 'oiml would eieale discord. My friend's 
prediction has a])])arfnlly In'cn fulfilled, fi;r since 1SS9 there have been no 
end of little figlits. Tt is a pity that some oiicntalists, whose names I need 
not mention to you, do •’'ot stic'k (o the statuU's. ‘ Surely, two congresses 
c'annot be run simuUancc.>usly for any leiigth of time with any t'hance of 
siK'cess. 

“ I trust r shall he alile to get to I'uiopo during llie’coming winti'r and 
make your a(‘quainlam:e. Some years ago I was on the point of gtiing to 
Woking with my friend rurdon Ularke, but was unrurtunalely prevented at 
the last moinent. I se*e you had quite a taiiiasha at yciur mosejue tin the 
^ith of July, 1S92, on the occasion of the ’Aid 11/ zuha. ^Vlly (U'n’l the 
Uivciqiool Aliihanimedans build a inasjid ? 'Their firsi-tlour room in a 
ri<'kety house is not xjuitc tlu: thing,’’ 

AT, USE OF AN ORIFNTAT. (JONCiRKSS FOR OUCH )FN'J^;VL 

ro 1 JTi CAl . V U R TOSES. 

To iJie Editor 0 / the “Asiatic tjt akckklx Rkvtf.w.” 

SiK,— -Permit me to call your attention to tlie Tions report of Major 
^\’ingate^s paper on “ 'I'he Ri.-se and Wane of Mahdism in the Soudan.’’ 
d'his pajier was read yesterday, at the Oriental Congress now sitting in 
l.ondoji, by Colonel Jdunkelt, R.lv. d’he Mahdi and his Successor ar*' 
here accused of having ‘gradually destroyed ancient tribal systems and 
tribal government,’ and we are told that ‘Mhe jiileous apjieals of the once 
powerful tribes of the Soudan to be freed from their present bondage are 
indeed jiroof enough of their pre.sent misery and degradation.” 
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In ordiiKirx disc |nisit ions an Oriental ('oniiress is not satisfied without 
hjcjkinLC hack to some period of whicli tliose only 1,500 yt^ars her(.)rc C'hrist 
arc considered as modern. Why is* tins custom disregarded in writing v\' 
the “Rise and \\\ine of Malidism*”? If we may judge from the re[K)rt 

in tlu^ 'rifNt'Sy not a^vord was said about tlie cause of the»rise (^f Mahdisin. 

% 

Wc life told that : - « 

“Utterly unetlucamd and ignorant of tlie world’s history and gcQgraphy, 
tlK.‘ capture of (_'.airo, ( 'onslantinoj)le\ Mecca, Paris, and London pres^aned 
tt^ tlie Mahdi no greater difliculties than Jiad been exjiericiued in the 
('aptfire of kd ( )heid and Khartoum/^ 

Unless all that has been done hi iho Soudan during tlie last (juarter of 
a century has been jilannetl tbr some diabolitral p;ir[iose, of whir h both 
the rise and tlie fall <»! llu: Mahdi and his Siu ecssor formed v^ sscntial [>arts, 
the IJritish t/a iven mient has shown even greater ign(.;Tanci‘ and incapacity 
than those of the Malidi. 'The eonqiiesl of the Soudan, tu»minaily b\ 
Lgy|)t, AVJs really a kairi'pean work, and to this conijuesi and to the 
sysli'inalic weakening of the Lg\j>tian army by tlu‘ Ihitish ( ’lovernment 
imist be attributed the revolt, with all its conse'.|iieiK-es, ol' a ])eopli‘ 
“struggling and rightly struggling to be friv." 

Why ha-' the llritish (lovernment thus thrown the Soudan under the con- 
vulsive' manageinenu of '* mu duc'ated and ignorant" Moslems, and foibielden 
the Suhan (dilipli, who^^.' servants do know that Loiuk>n and I'aris and 
UonstanMne tple an* neither in Arabia nor on tlu* Nile, to it< over, by the 
legitimate means which iu* alone jiosses'^es, il e allcgianta; ol his sulijecls, 
so long estianged fioiii him by llu" ini ignes of tlu/^Christ ia n Ikiwers who 
preMend to him (r«>m KussiLi? *’ 

If the britisli ( lovermnc'iu had a«'('e[»ted instnietjons from Russia for all 
their ]! )roci eel ings ,n llu: Si)iulan and in Abyssinia they criiild not liave 
belter aided Ilolv Russia in her wcark ol (Ie..troying evai'v' Mahometan 
Stale*. ]»eiseeuting everv ( liristian Uhurch, and exterminating the Jews. 

k’r'.uu the [>rofe>sional [)')ml of view ot an energetic military olticei, 
Afajor \\ ingatL' s ji.ijier is ^loubtless on** ol c.on-idt iable merit, and it has 
even a }*p^>Iilieal value, if taken in conjiinelion with statements on the other 
side resjiecting the aiuaenl history of the means which were taken “to 
strengthen the Khedivi.' ’ JJut, in the place where it was read, the lUirn- 
ing of lk'rse[H)lis is not ancient history, much less' the bombardment of 
Alexandria, d’o class this ptper with tlie clear c-old light arising from the 
patient and labc.irious investigations into the vestiges of long past ages 
could only be a disguise to an ()ricntal Congress. 

\’our obedient servant, 

C. 1). C'oia.Ki 

7, Coleridge ^<oad, Finsbury Park, 
i) September, 1892. 

A correspondent from '‘Pientsin, China, is good enough* to send us the 
following information regarding Ceneral 'rchcng-ki-tcuig, a former cam 
tributor to the , J. (J. /\. .■ 



S f 6 Correspondence^ Notes, e/e. 

Tc:heni^ ki-t('np; lus ht'on tried, ('i^ntlcinncd niid i elKihilitalcd alinnsl in 
a ))reath. Ho had hoeii nearly a Nwir in 'rienlsin bu.^y witli his literary 
exercises which possL-ss such a elianii fur hiiiu and 'ap])arentlv indirfereiit 
to all beside. 'I'lie ( .'hine.^e (ioverniiieal did nut wi.sli lu stir up any uuul, 
and W(.>uld have v'ihin,aly allowed the so called seandai of 'ri'heng-ki-lonL; 
to ^j^radiiallv fad«- inl(.) «.)bli\ion. Uiit His Mxcrllency Fl.siielu the Mhiisler 
to I’aii'^ and I .undun, thuJi-ht otherwise. He was indiananl at thi‘ failure 
of his irnj )« :i<‘hinent of the (Jtaieral, and iin])atieiU of the dcia}' in brini^in.u 
him to book. He telee;ra[)he(l to la Hun, Cluing to ask whe>e 'rcheUL; 
ki toni; was, and wh.it he (the X’icero) ) was dulni^' in liis case. ia‘ TIsUiil; 
(,'han^" took little if any noticj' of .the message, and let matteis drift oii as 
belore. His lOxcelleney then tt'leyra [fn* si lu a aab^)rdinaie '1‘aotai. (Uanand 
in;^ a f'ateL^orit'a I rej)ly. "Hiat ol'fieur ut i tjar.^e ( uuld only rc‘j)uii the message 
to the Viceroy. 'The Ministca’ in London dt*< lared that his [Uesli^e had 
-.ul'fered a mortal blow throuL,"h the immunity aeeurded to a man fur wlu>s<.‘ 
[)imis[iment he stu«)d pled,e;e< I, and he th.realened tu rt:si-n. Hi.* t'mally 
s(‘nt an ultimatum to the 'rsiuiLj: li \’amen de<laiin,L; that he uoiihl pt*rf.urm 
no more dij)lomati(' fuuetions unless d'cheiyi^'s lase wi'iv dealt with. 'Tiu* 
\’amon and tlie X'ieeruy were at Iciyuth roused to action by their energetic 
envoy, ami 'rchenr:, was j)rom{»tly i.leL;rade*d. He continued his literary 
recreation a])parentl\’ hei-dless of the eaju-ieious shafts ol lati*. I'hei’i his 
Iriends wane roused tt» assist him, 'The whole i[LK*siion was (ns debts in 
Ikiils. 'I'hey raistal a subscri[)tion and then enieud into ne;.;otiai!(;ns for 
a (aanproinise whi< h was ero lone; etfec'ted : and (’'ousiil de r»i‘/aiua‘, wlu) 
wa.s em|>lo\i.*d as the rte.ent* iit the final adjustmeni, has leky^uaphed t<.> sav 
that every cr«.‘<liior wlu*"'* claim was rcL^istercd at the l-nau h l''(»r« i,mi (>ihce 
was saiisfie«.l. .\ikI tlms the iiuadc-nl lia.'. terminated laippily lor all c:on- 
cerned, and the .sentem e against 'fehenj^* is annulied. 

'I'lu? various partii;s to the negotiation have be«*n' ternl>ly e\i.‘rcise<.l in 
mind, and the triends who rallic'd to tiu! resc'ue of the inculpatetl debtor 
have matle great saiTiliees. ( )ne man only lias remained ti.) ;ill ajipearauce 
indifferent etjiiaily to the [lains ami penalties indicted (»n lu'm and to the 
redem[)tion provided by his frieud.s. With the [>cn always in his. hand, he 
seemed to saN to friend and foe alik(\ “l*rav <lon't interrupt rue I ’ 


NO ri’ks. 


M.A!c>k K. IViOKK, J.r., of Old laxlgc. Salisbury, draws our alicntion to an extract 
from the proceediugs of the Supreme (/oiincil of Imlia, taken frtnn the rot}ti>iiy 
summary <‘f August 5, as a strong argument It) .show the im]H>rtancc -not only to India, 
luit to all h'aslern or We.'-tern civilized communities- of suhdivision inio small sections 
or ward.s of sight for loc.'il admiiii.stration. Major I’oore, whose exptydonco and know'- 
ledgc of .such matters can scarcely he overrated, in applying tins principle to lOngland, 
insi^ts tlial only by its correct and full understanding can roimly f 'oiincils and like bodies 
usefully perform' their — really most important— diitie.s in.slead of becoming merely extia- 
^gant burdens on the rate j^ayers. Though the incidmi in this ca-e refers to the police 
only, the principle is apjilicable to all aclmini.'it ration ; and its rai.oit a'cdr is that full 
sight of fact must be given before decisions can be taken. 

The extract referred to by .Major I’oore contains -an account of a meeting of the 
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^uprciiK* ^'cuincil of Jmii;u :it which ihc I Itin. Sir (.’hailc>. (.■iu>^lliw:alc, in iiilnuliuini; :v 
hiU to funhcr provi<lc tor llic aihaiinsii nlioii of towns in l^owir lluiii:;!. nin'ii* tlio fi»llow - 
inj^ rein.irhs ; 

• 

" Ail oviT iJuriiiM thcr-j wais, in fonnor* I :i p«>licc in.ichinciy liy wliich s .iml 

|><»rlionsof towns hail their headmen, , iinilcr wltoiii wcie jiiinor ofhi'ial-, l arh enliusir.d 
wiili the supervision •of a nurnht-r Imu^es, iiMially ten. Kven where thu ui;u hiiuiy 
has, fioni ij^norane^- 4'lnK] needed, ralleix into disnsi-, jicople aie iraiily indiued to ^sdopt il 
a.^nin, ;ir.d tahu to it witlmnt diflicnity. an exainjile and pioof of tins I mav si^-e 

that in Kan; 40 f)n amd lU ncii^lihoiirhood wen* in a veiy d/i-rnil I’ll state. Itacoities 

(hiolnvav io]>l>eric-s hv i'an‘j;s) and if>]jl.erits wcie riefjueiit, and lift' and pi^ »| -t'l ly w «.-i e 
h< lii un ate. I'lic j>oiiee wen; helpU ss atid dishearleriod, lilln'nj^h llu-ii siipei intendt i;t, 
tlic hile Mr. Jameson, wa- *>ne td' the nu)sl v \]»ei it:nce 1 and .dde «)ftK'er> in i'amna. 
I.il^e nn^a. suutessfid Imlian admitnsir.ilDr.s he lotjs counsel of the pt‘ople of the la nnliy, 
an^l at iht ir tiesire tlie old s\siem was levelled to. The town was di\ided ii ‘o wards, 
;ind ‘ Hi) oL:anhii»M-.,' whiili is the Iturmese translation of aldeiJiuJi, were a['jioiiiled, wl:o 
uiiderlt-nlv la heli» the poliee to sinHivi-e had Iiai at I ei s an- ! paetciit eriiiir. 'I'he -ysttin 
has hi t*n worked now fi>i nearlv U n veats without leoislalive .sanction, aiul. a-, ilie ('hic-f 
( ’oiiii.ih- i< .i!t.r lep'Tis, s:iut‘ iliai !nne Kaneoou hatl h(.ei> rv’inarkahly Itce iiom ciiniosof 
vinlfin t.‘, .ind il i.'. i^i'uci.iily liclieved lliat the nivo^animwi s\so n) h.o. contrihiUtd 
inateiially to its ininrinilv fomi distm hance- < hailis < h os-i )» w aiie .'-i h'd that the 

iiiea-ure was of a wry -iniple ehniaeier, its main piovi.sions heme,, ill tlie divisjuii of 
low ns imo w ards and hh.ck.-.: (j) the appointrneijt of piT'-oi-s to i f In aiimen of waids. 
or aMerim n of hloi Ls ; (0 die eop.ft inient on such htc..lmen and .tldiiimn of nrlain 
i'*>wei‘., .ind tile hnpo-.itMn on llien of certain iluties. ' 


\fs. 'I’m oi >. > 1 : 1 . lU \ I' i , at picsent eiiLiacy* ’* ui 1 lin-^imj, oii* a woii^ on the Ruined 
t'iiiisof M.i.'.lioiia lari' i ( Messrs. Jvnieinans and ( 'o. t, in wincii lie hop< . c-on. !usivi;I\ to 
po.ive 'tfM'ral vaiual'le ]>oinls cojicenmii; the f.)! ienlcdion of tin s.‘ ndsi, to ilie r!-.in;^ sun. 
'I’lie [•.■ilterns whiclj ‘ilecoiale nirniy of the ruins ;iiid w hii h j^o onlyroui. l a poitionof 
ih.ein have heeii accurately placed sti a - to rce.eise the -un lays at ihe summei and winter 
-.o'-^iices ; .Mr. l!ent lia'^ no le:- s ilian nine iiistani es of and thc'e paUeiiis aie ])laced 

in lonnection with certain monolith^ whidi -'Imw t’s'd. tin* temples weit' rn>‘.l!iiiL; hut v.isi 
ipi- •iin )ij.s use<l li) llu; j riinil j s e mha 1 »itant - lot di.e in,o»*l -hiiijd ilie ^cason^. hui iherrnot e 
from accurau: incasuremenls taicen on the :.]iot it wdl he -hown thfil all tlic huildin^s 
\tere ton.d ruclctl willi iiiai hemalie.al accuracy, the ''iiiall round tower havln:;, a cireinn 
lerenc.e i.iiu d to the ihaim'ter of the bi^ one, ami the hii; one ha\ in;^ a circuinfeiema' 
tipial to ihe diameter of the circular buihlin^ on thi; laintii liver: and .also the towtr-^ 
h.i\i; heeii einpl<»yed a'-, units of mea->urenient for ih * miivi's of all tin* principal ciitihar 
l)ui1din:^.s in tlie /imhahwe iiei^hhourliootl. 

llavin:^ candull}- coinparcl hi.-, find-, in the ruins wdlJi olijetts in some oi tht juincipai 
Ruvopean Museum^, Mr. lhail has hecn able ni show the l'h eni<ian •v'riij;in oral least 
the strong rlio-narian induenee winch ha.s i-een hioui;]jl to be.o uj’oii tiiem. l*ro\if)^ 
thereby hat il was from t he dish id )f Mashon.d.ind tliat tlie early comnn reial races of 
;]ie world obtained tlic laio,- (pianiiiy of ^old with wliicli history lia.s cieilited them. 


Mr. I lalihurton's ailicle in our last issue on “ Dwaif Tribes. ” as mi^hl l>e e.xjicrted. 
Was lari^ely rjiiotcil in the eoateinporary pie.'''S, and created much iiilere.st in .scdeiilitic 
circles. We ntrw hear of fuilher <ii.-cc)venes in connexion wilh this .sul»|cc.l, lliat were 
to have been hrtru^ht forward at the Tenth Intel n.itional Congress of (Orientalist^ at 
l.islion, which has now’ been ]) I'-lponed to iie.xt year. The researclies and di>coveiies 
alluded to refer to tin; j>oints of correspondence l^etween the survivals cif j^rehisii Ji ic 
(dw'arf) races iy .Mount Atlas and lire Pyrenees. # 

d he discoverer-s of the latter were rrr>fe.ssor .Marat/a and I b*. Ride ; the former havmij 
investij^ated the (dwarfs) of the provitice of (ieruna (between Raicclona ami 

France), in the district of Rilia.s. Dr. Ride bnm^hi to li^hl the a Miant^e race 
in the Western Tyrences, ami inhabiting the ilislrict «)f (. aceres ; these are cave-dwellers, 
they cannot .speak eilVicr Spanish or rorlut^uese, are hairy, and di.) n«a ini.N w ilh other r.ifr*es. 

The postponement of the Rishon Congress may, in this instance, have it.e advantageous 
result of enabling Messrs, llaliburlon, Marat/a, aiul Ride to securi; actual specimens of 
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these interesting little people from various points of the Pyrenees and the Alla's, to serve 
a.s tanj'ihle pr(j<)fs of their important disi'overies, when the siihject is brought forward at 
Lisbon next year. 

■I 

Tin: OI.DI-.ST INDIAN M AXLSCKI PT. 

f 

Two yi^ar" ago Lleiiteniiiif Powt r, (lien in pursuit of (he iinirileier of Mr. 1 )akdei'>lij’l]ie 
Scot<'}i tnuler in (\ntr:il Asia., tlisrovned in ('liinese Turkestan llie leniains t)f a subler- 
ranean eitv. In one- of tin- <’\eaV.ilion-. mar it l\i; kiaml n euriou.'. I areli-barlv tuaniisci'ii)l , 
W'liieli he look wiih him itaek tfi India lor tin* in\ t -ligation of scliolnr>. The inanuseupl 
is de-.('rilu*d as having 1 een been <hig ovl die loot «>r om* of tile ('niioiK (do ereetion^ 
just oiil'%id(‘ a sul ili;nan«-an city near Kuehai. Thi*se ereetioiis are said to lie about 50 ('eel 
l<»()Oleel high, in shape like a huge ((aiagy-loaf, iuiill solid with snn-dried brh'ks, wiili 
laversof 1 >eains now ermnl ding aw ay. 1 )r. lloeinle, whoundevlook the examination o! 
ihe manu.scrijtl, thinks that the-e ei<'clii»n ^ ao* lJuddhi't whiih oftvn contain a 

chamber enclosing reli(rs and <*lhei (d*j*-f ls. 'I'lu chainl»crs ave geiierally m ai (he level 
ol the ground, ;intl aie ollen excavated by jKUsons in -xearch of liiddeii treasure. 'Lhere i- 
reasiiii vvhv a l)iicli-bnrl. niamtscri]!!, thus ]»reseiv(‘d from the chances of injury, should 
not Inst lor an almo'^l indelinile neriod, ('specdall) il I he chami 'cr is air dght. Dr. Moeinle 
has Communicated to llu- Asiatic S«>ciety ol Peng.d tl>/ result of his examin.il ioii. The 
manuscript is wiilten in Sanscuil oj a vtuy archaic tvpe, not in the .Sarada chai:i<;ter of 
( 'ashmere, as wa- ;U lii -l surmi'.' d, luit in llu* (lupla cliaiactcr,- a much earlier Ibrm. 
Separate poition^ of it wvre written by dilferent scril>es, and at difti iein dalvs; tin.- 

latest [)(U'li-.n imisl, he think-, be not later than the .set'ond half of tin* litili eentui) s.i), 
•175 '^hile ihe < arlier ptulion must be half a century earlier. Tin- I tow er m.nniseript , 

as it i- now km>wn, is tlieielore the «»lde.st Indian inanii,scri|)i, and one «d the oldest manu- 
scripts existing in the vv<!ild. It is conipo.,ed id' five distinct sections: the tiist and liCth are 
medie.d works, the ^ ^nd .;nd tonrth coUv efious of pioveibial sayings, atnl tin: ihinl (he 
story ol a charm ag iit»st -nake- bite given b\ liuddha t(» \nanda. A liauslation w dl l*e 
pvildished by the .Asiatic S<u h'tv <d' lleng.d, the expense being nmle.rtakeii jointly by the 
( i« »vermnejit'. V d India and of M.-ngal. ” 

We a re^ fee I nested to- state lliat allhougli tin- .iccount, inourlast issue, j)| a iikmU-I “Imliaii 
Uajah at I bane ” wa-i, indeed, "*a sketcli liom real lite.” it was neces^ai)', -o as to avoid 
iilenlificatiiui and the repioach (d llalleiy, t(» divert atlenti«)n iVon’i hi*^ j>er -onalit) . 'rinv 
Rajah was, thcrcf(»re, represented as a tvjie of “a striv I Iliiulu and tlie -wiiler i>f the 
account was thus en.d)led to destuibe a real Oriental Durbai, with the Rajah odining on 
a s(dt car]>et and “■ blowing a cloud,” while giving public audience a- a judgi of ajipeaL. 
.\s a matter of fact, however, llu particular Rajah referred Uj is not a llindu, but a strict 
Sikh, and as .such doc- not smoke. In all otIu*r 1 -'sjhm'I.s the account «d his adr.virable 
administration i.s liieially correct, and is <pnte typical of a good Indian Rajah of llie old 
school, of which llic Rajali desciil>ejl is one id I lie few remaining instances. 
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1 i !•:!< M AH'> Mislv visits two n.iiivc' 

V .... • " • 

lutiiiin Lhtvh-. ul](> .tn- tri- \ in lunojx.. ihU Un* ilif 
iirsl tirn<^ anti arr arcoai] )a;ii* !i I l»y tluar lainilics ; lIk! 1 halviir 
Sahii) (»l (jon.lal. ,inii ilu- ( iarJvvv:i-!‘ ol l»ari)(ia. Mcr i 

iK;S:i th<* .‘vlaliaran! <»t l»:n'<.K.la was iionourra witli lh(* ()rii<*r 

» 

oi ihr ( rown ol IikIki, and ll<‘r Majcs^P, tH)n \ t I’st *( I with 

!ua* jn il'ir 1 1 ! nd I isi a )i I !ara^ijaL;< wimdi sia* !ri-. hci/n at th*‘ 

}.»ains ol toaiiaiiv s]u‘;k iliK iill) . 

In llu* ial< oicrtions .tad ih<- (s aV'.t (jnciii (•ha!iL;^‘ 

n!. M inistrx . war CMUrirn'd unl\ will- iW)li]iL^ 

diaL M.r. tiladsiono lias r* ' Vi *1 as Scaaa- 

i;in('S oi Sta’r ar^i.l i "M‘!i;inii;aiar\' i nd.^r Scrr^ :l.ari<s, 

iol!?)vv.s : ila* i-,a!*i ol Kiaso.borv ainl Sir 

' « ^ 

I'alwrirtj (in \ : C oaajial (M’u* . iiio Maniuis ni Rij)on aad 
Mr. ’Sydney i)n. s:ion: India ( ){ha( t]i<> ISiri oT KiinlMa’l^y 

>nd Mr, ( K‘ore*'(‘ K\issai! : ilea. I/nlia,.', ?.;oniirnia.n. Mr. 

[ '>ada ' )l-i:ii Naoroji, ieis « n»r i .'oa i*dns!»ury; 

and jdnat s( -.cral . VnL.^lo- 1 iidiaai ; are n'lra nrd <is Ar(*iP.l.)tas, 
nnoni^ \\lioin vv e we.lconw' Sir (. hrsiu-y and Sir 

An irou Sci^iJie, as likely lo do I'ood tor India. 

In 1 m)| \ itseli,ii jdeiitiini iliou'di kite rajiilal] li .s axaaaetl 
ad danj^er ol , ianiira;, a.nd r<.'ii< \ works !ia\'t almost ceased. 
ly.\c«*ss of raui howevaa' has causcal dan{a.-;e in many [daces ; 
.jnei th(‘ oul-iiirn ol nearly all the croj)s will l)e iind(tr the 
average, as a nrsnlt oi die earli(‘r tiron^^lii. TIk^ wheat croit 
<d the Punjab aiul t.'enlral Provinces, (twaj-thirds ol' tin* 
wdualct) wall be lc!ss by \j^,CKKi loiVi, .ind the emtinr wh^eiU 
croj) will bt! only 6,737.000 tons, or O5^.),ooo tons less than 
the normal ,yi<dd. Ne\l ii) importance is the progn^ss oi 
thr* new 1 ndian CurrtMuy .\ssoviatioii wliich has iormed 
brTinclie.s in every lartje- city and town ar^d has stmt t(; the 
Secretary of Stale a niiimmously signed mVanorial Irojft 
officials, hankers, merchants, and native chitds. It uryes 
the o'enera! considcratitin of the ([uestion t^n the Secretary, 
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<.;sj)c.cially ihf^ closing of tlio mint to fret' coinaqe ol silver, 
and the eoinin,; ol The statistics protluctal during 

tht- cont.r<jv<.:rsy have litli ily tUtslroyed the. tallacy that a 
fall i no ( xchanpe in a.ny way henelite.tl Indian trade. Loial 
Lanstlownc in ac(:<'|.itinp ami lorwardirrLf the memorial dt*- 
tdart'.d that the Indian ( an •rnmont “ eoultl not stale its 
views oil the suliji.-et. This ai'atliv is '/t'nerallv anil do- 
sei\a;dly contieiniietl. ;\U;,in\vhile the ( jov(;rninent will tala 
pari in the I nteiaiatitinal .Monev C'oni'.Teneo, to which tile.) 
have depiiLeti Sir 'W. II. 1 1 1 jiiltiswotth. Ifirl.. .M If, Sii 
C I ). hremantle. I\. ami Mr. lieitram \V . (.urrie 
for I'ayoiaiu), with t'lt'maal ixicliard Strachey C.S.l. .inti 
■Mr. (i. 11. Miirra) ol the I reiisur) it'r India. A i^re.a.t 
de.il more than this loniereiice, Irom which wo hopt* \<‘r\ 
little, is necoss.ii')' to l)o 4it>iu'. e.iniestly ami imnnaiiateh'. 
by tho.sf resjioiisiblo lor India, iinloss they wish to stiinulato 
the. natural tlisoiist lliere at .i state ol tliiiips whii h should 
netiM’ ha\o heiai allowed to :.irri\e. 

.Sir t,'. ( rosslh w .lit- ■ wiio m nomiii.ited sucees.,i>r to .Sir 
.‘Xuckland Colvin as I ieul.-f jo\ ■ rnor ol ih.e N.W . I’rovince.s. 

will bo replaced as 'lembi roi Ciamcil I.>) Sir C. Prilchard 

Iroiu l>om!ia\'. wlio sneroeded in the bomba)' ('oumal 

b)' Mr. A. C. d nn t)!'. Commissioner of Sindh. U has lu'en 
tk;cide.d that Lushailami is to ! >o oota-rned b) .\ssani, ami the 
Chin 11 ills h) I>nrma. tin: Im nn; til Cliittao()ny Ix-inp I< ll for 
further rt:jiorl. I'ln- Mowiira I'lovvers bill has Ijeen pv-m-^cd 
ihroiioh th(‘ bomhay Council not w itlislandino much op- 
position and discontent, ami the .Su[)rtam‘ C'ouncil have 
also passed thi* Madras Civil Courts bill, tiescribed b)- 
the press as certain!)' ustrles'-. and prob;ibl\- misehievoiis : 
it wamM seem that qniefa non nioi'crc is only acted upon 

by the Inditin Co\ crnnu'nt when then: is urtjent need for 

action. The Intlian Ctnincils bill passed by’ Parliament last 
session h;is been referred to the vtirious local (Governments 
for their recommendations as U) its pnictical execution. 
The Indian ttixpayer is saddled with another Anj^dictin 
“ bisho[)ric ” of laicknow, to which has hecin nomintitetl 
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thc‘ Rc:\ . .'V. C litlonl, M.A., ot C'orpus Clirisli C() 1 K‘l;(\ C'ani 
i)ri(ij^t\ ]at(‘ S( c:r<.‘lar)- lo ilu- C. M. S. al Calt utia. Thr 
tclr^ra] )h rair U> l^n^laiitl is aL^aiii incrcas(‘tl j annas pci 
wonl. Pnsss nA\ssaL4c‘s rcniaininiL; al. 1\. i \^. I la* rci'cnl 

oiViKTs n\narcuni) a l.N’ovinciaU Service liavc Ixmmi c.-xlciaicd 
to th'- P. W^Orks 1 : \ ?. aial i ; a] >i)oiniiiu:ms 

in aiu*rnat( ytars will Ik* hlic*! li'oin liulian ka^lk.-i^rs. 
w^h. sincillcr pay and worse iiirfoui^li nilc:s than lor the 
linpt.rial I>r,uu*h whicli is rccyulicd Iroin haiL^land. I'lic 
lH.a];.;al Kcpoil on ihc Poor \\ liito question Lak'nlla 

(will': ilowraJi) in I n<lo- l^un )|k an poj)uia.lion ol : i .< ). >< >. ol 
wlioin e\c'l i K line children aie deslililt<'. Ol these 

Sj)cr cent, aae I' lnopeans and e / jaa ci nt. Pnr.isian.s , 
j)er C(sit. are in work. l\eine.di(‘s seaan iiiniicd to a 
rccoannendation lo ntili/e tlaan in ila* arnn and na\y. hni 
as ihc\ civa. do pf^r eiMil. inon* th.in naLi\'es, and arc lua 
cohsideiaal n\ne:h st.i[K -l irM' a^. w ai*-iivateriai. th.is hardly steins 
ieasiijie, tJamydi ])r<}hai»l\ iria! wall i)e made widi oin* 
rt'eiiia nc t)t lAirasians. I he Sni\a*\’ I )cpaitnienl repori 

f' 

ihe sur\ar\ in iSao-cji oi i sqnart* •miles/ oi* .j | mor-: 

than tl’ic \t‘ar helop*, I'he iaoat. l lovaaaior ot Ih-neii 
called a inceliii:^' ot otlfciaSand non-oJla ials to consulei 
jp-iii.-ral sclu'inc. for tlrainat^c and* water supply, lor muni- 
cipalities and l ur.d areas in the pro\ inees, and alter nvaLure 
disi'ussion, a lesohition to adopt die st.henn whs passed 
aiul will l)e"l<dlowtd 1 )V legislation. It is doiiPttiil !l tiu: 
land<n\nea's on w-hom the. tost will kill can b(*ar the buiaUm. 
which is he.a\ il\ Iclt w heia* alnxidy e.sfcaUlish(Ml the, muni 
ci|>alit:ies are as a rul<" v(.*r) [)t'or. 

Sir [ames Dorinca* has submitt(‘d his scluane* tor reor^an 
i/inL; th(i Madras arni\’, propt^sino the esiahlishmeiu* ol 
Class Regiments: i 2 of'ramils, u of 'releeus, 3 of Muhainina 
dans, [ ofCV^orgs, i of Mojjlahs, and 1 ofNyars; there, seems 
ntal need of reform. A l)attalioQ of 500 Manii>ur [)olic(: is 
heine' raised lo collect revenue and ket;i/ order. I he relief 
ol ihc troops in is heinfj ofticlcd by the despatch ot 

Mountain Ikittery, the ^{th Rej^inu-nl Kashmir Rille.s. the 

i.i. 2 
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5th Kashmir I nfantry, and jou ol the i sih Sikhs, bLrsi< 1 <‘S 
ofhcers. Ovvinj^^ to Alj^han <]<Mnonstrations near the Zob 
valhjy (Cdomal I^ass) a forct' of j;qo infantry and n o cav'alry 
witli 2 mnunl;vin j^ims have been semt to Kajiiri Kaeh, 
at the re([ue.st ol the; Wazifis. A s;lvinti[ ol Rs. 00,000 
having betm eflectecl last season by usinij' the Karaelii 
roiit«‘ for troops t^oinj^ northward, it will bt; tr'ed this 
se,ason also, with troop-ships. Last season there arrivvul 
in India, 14, ^2C) solditn's, 510 wonu n, and 025 chiklren. 
and ther<^ ktlt 1 i,7<-)4 ni(m, 572 wonum, and 25c) cliildren- 
a number somewhat less than the y(?ar j>revious. Ik) 
encour.im' the, study ol ( )n<;ntal Iani4iia4<‘s by th<; rank and 
hie ol the Hritish army, the present Lf)W(!r Standard 
<*xamination is divided into two s(“])arate ones, and lh<- 
amounts q,ive.n lor tlvit and lh<“ Higher Standard are 
apportioned . accord inely : we tloul>t if this lowerino- of the 
standard will advance these snidi.'s. ImpcnHant to In- 
noticed is the tact that as- the I )<.‘pots an* imabh* to fill 
lip vacancies in the 2i'd l)rat;oon (iii.artls and the -il) and 
I Sth I I ussars, the Ad jiitant-' a-iK-ral has calli-d for volimlec-rs 
from Cavalry K<-ei)nents at homi- : lh<‘v must he over 20 
years old, ha\ <- ^ \ <:ars still to ser\ e. and lx* of ei'od 
charact<;r, but they are to j^et simply nothin^ at all for 
vohmteerinL;- for India. 'The. pal class of the ( )rder of 
Me.rit has bi*en conf(*rr(al on 15 Intlian soldii*.rs for dis- 
tino'iiislied oailantia," and 4f)od s(*rvice in Africa. 

Intellectual activity is shown by the regi.stration for 

fiiiblication of <h)() books in the runjab, for the lirst ([uartt*r 
of i 8()2. The Lnoin<*{rrs at work in the (iodavery district 
hav<- found nt^ar tht? old fort of Aru^-olanu t!u2 ruins of a 
Buddhist Monastery — a vi/nrra court, with 2 c/iavtiars at 
one end, cells for monks round the sides, and a Stupa out- 
sidt* at the other entl ; hitht*.rto only detached stupa.s had 
been lound. Sir I). Brandis, late l)in;ctor-Gen(*ral »)f 

h'orests, has presented his gn;at htM-barium to the Sahar- 
anpur Botanical Ciarden ; and the Indian Museum at 

Calcutta has actjuired by purchase Mr. Rivett Carnac’s 
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valuable collection of Indian coins. Alum has been dis- 
covered in large ([uaruitii^s at Jurgaon near (Juettah, and 
good K(?rosin(* ((|uantity unknown) in Shirani. 

A (ew an.jtfUill on the, Ajinir Marwara relief works. In 
the Madras I’residelicy Rs. 5,05o,o<X) \v<*n; sjtcml on wi ll- 
digging and n*|)airs, 5.001^ In-ing eoiilpletetl and i’7,0(>> in 
progress. The amount spent in^ relic-f from the i .st A[)ril 
I •‘^o I to I St May iSo_» was Rs. 1 o< ),o« xj ; and revenue to 
R.s, ^,ooS,CK)0 was n'lnilted. * ( io\ ernment hava- granic<l 
Rs. ::u,c>'o lor waterworks at rrichinopoly with an annual 
Rs. i,.iC>o for maintc-uaiice, beginning in 189,4;- 
Rs. 1^0,000 lor waterworks at Sibi : Rs. 40,000 towards 
tin; irxhil lilion (>1 liulian lea, and Rs. lo.i.xx.) lor Delhi 

ari-u arc at C i ^ ha\'(‘ ix^cn sane 

ti<)n(‘(.K to (‘xlciul Lh(‘ ('l)(‘nal» irriL^ation works l.o serva* 
70 ixo*h) acn^s. I lie lalo r<;j)()ri on IrriL^ation works 
-^^.i major works with a caj)ilal outlay ol Ks. 

j 5 I ;o, and a nett r(‘v<:nuo (including; intor(isL) of 

Ks 1 5,^ oSo- tho noU j>ro!it o('i,n;,^' |X‘r (a-nt. t )n 

70 ’Umor wa>rks llu*. < a]>ilal < all.ay w'as 1< j i null 
nivfiuio Ks. 2.71^1,1 :;o, a j)r«)ia ol 5*12 j.x-r ooiu. Soino ol 
tin- minor works, osjKx.'iail\ in Sindh, n*iurn a V('r\ lari^c 
prolit as much as 25 jx-r tiont. in some cast's. I h(' 

I )irt'cLt )r-( amcral oi Kailwa\s n ports a cajiital outlay of 
2 jO,(X.K ) ( ■- l\s. 2.270, 71 : i^ross oai'niiiDs 

/, 2 wa.irkincj i:\jx*nsos /, 1 i ,t x )( ),oi )n, profit 

1 2,0(x.),0( )0. riu* a\a*ram tlividoiwls warn* 5 '-1 2 pur 
(amt. ; 1 22,5CK),(.)(xa | )ass(!no*(:rs traxa'IFird* 27^),(>( >oa x »o mik's, 
an?! 17,000.000 tons woia* convt*\a*d. Ks. g, looaxx) ha\ar 
huun sjx*nt on Collieries etr*. ddu.r nett loss to the State 
uais Rs. 1,725,000; and if th(r Rui>ee had Ixarn at j>ar the 
intcrnxst would have Ixren 2 1 and have yielded a 
surplus on the Lj'uaranita.al K.iilways oi Ks. t>.r)5j;,io() : this 
i*i the loss on one itmn alone. ’ 1 he derpression of trade 

has caustal a falliiifr oil of Ks. 55o,oo(^ oij th(r Komh^iy 
Railways lor tla* 1 st (juarter— -the Hljup* is now ntr.irh^ 
Ks. I .ooo.t The t<»l:il fall ofT in Rail wav traffic between 
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I SI April and i Sth )un<; was Ks. 2.450,000. riicrr 
opened ( i <S9 1 ’92) S74 inih^s and under construction or 

sanctionc'd i,d97 miles. Lines at ..work wc;re jo, 105 miles ol 
l)i'oad, 7,171 oft irn'lia.', and 22ls ot special i;aup’es ; — 17.609 
miles. I'hesi; em|>loyed 2So,i)oo natives, 5,956 ICurasiahs, 
and .j,().?6 I'.uropc-an?.. .Siv serious collisic’ns during the 
yoar dispose.j.! o( 50 killeil and 155 iniur<‘d. A m‘v\ hridot* 
2.100 leet lonsj; was ope.ned .it Pajia^hni on the X.W’. 
Madras R.iilway. I he (iauhalti .iiul Lamdin,4 line, has 
!)i<;ii purchased liy the .\ssam Ilen^al Railway; and iht 
I 1 yderabad L' market Railway lias been opened lor trad ic, 
llu- lii'st link in a mwv line, between Karachi ami 1 )e,lh.i. 
Numerous rivers have been in hi<4h liood the t.aubu-!, 
Intlus. Chenab, .Adyar- - ami have done much damage. 
Injuries morj' or less e.xtensive .and siadous are re])orl<.‘d 
from various lines : tin* IV'shaur line near Nowsheia. the 
I’uniab Railw.ay at Raiwind and .at Lala - M usa ami 
Khumlw in. the R.ijputana . lino (Sankari.a Ih'idue sw* •pi 
aua\ ), the ( hieltah line lloodial, as also tin; Kotri-Sukkur. 
i he increased irafhc ai (. ;,dcuna has led to tria.i bortn;4S 
tor a tunnel under liie I loo'^ly between llourah and 
Ihidui- ihal^r-. l>estriuaive tires have occurred .it .Xi’lhur 
Ihimler, loss Rs. 5(>,oo<,) : Rawail Pindi, loss Rs. 2o,i.>oo ; 
I’eshawur. k^ss Rs. roo.ooo. 

b I'om Go\ the f ii<ha Poi'l iti^iu ut r(.:co£>nises the ditliculty 
ol ])i'o\ idin”‘ Imli.a with luii'opean mission.aries, and uroes, 
r.ith.er tardily, their replacianenl by native olei'i^ymen and 
native bishops. A* national I .yceum has been o[)ened at 
Panjim. ,\n increased t.arilV has beiai a<lo[)te.d in the hope 
ot ciertiniLf 4 lakhs additional revenue, and tlie pixsta^c is 
tripled. Idle customs, like the I'eceipts of the West of 
India Lortijouese Raihyay, h.iv'e fallen since the denuncia- 
tion of the: treaty with India. 

b'rom tlu; Native State.s, wa‘ learn that the Maharajah 
1 lolkar has yfiyen .i Biufahs of land for a Parsi tower of 
silence at Indore. K. C. Bodtirkar's report on the .idmini.s-' 
tration of Indore shows ^reat general improvement, especi- 
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• illy in i-cvt-mic inaUnrs and \v(>rk>. 'I'hcsc have' caast 

ias. anti inclndn a < '*t n»‘ra] Lil)rary. .1 i ('clinical 

'^cbowl and ihc I lolkar L'tdlf”*-. . I’'.!cnu niar\ si hools arc 
nu'.rt'asiiv^, a?+ also charitable imaitniicns and vaccination 
i I he JhiroLla ^hnj rnineiii has ,i|)|)oini« h a 
s iDilai’N C(.)mnhssu)n(*r. .i 1 «k]\ , aii«l {iispensari* s m 

liu* ialii<|s Kt-rala, (/iiansain.L, aiel \\hi;^ha(li.i. An A^ri- 
*” iIiuimI l\\iiil.)iLK)n was ai l ri\'a:itir\nn hv th<‘ 

?>lainirajah oi rraxanmre-, \\!a> a>*(iali\ noU‘«! ihr j “'^s 
(• inc<‘ the last exlnljiti^ in : ; c.j twa tin-.l t (aihixai- 

ijon and oi the ] »lninl_><iL;o ininr-t ;» hi .cL ai \ -ori (»l plnni- 
l'i;^o was shown. Ihn* M :;h- n.i j.il; i )h:\i' w«' non* with 
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have coininissioned Mr. h.vaits [ui!e.o o| Shah. |i*!ian]>\.ir an<.l 
Major ddiornion Kosideni ol j‘ \]>i'r lo try \hr nuirdt^rers 
ol Kunj Ih iiari l.oll o( Idwar Major K.iinchundcr, and 
his sy(:<?, and j Thakurs of Ixaiiknawli. A native, 

11'i.in at Poona has given Ks. i u( )av)oc.»*lor a Pasi' -nr I nstitnti.^, 
aiul the: Secretary of Slat'.* has sanctioned a m(.:dical ollic<.*r’s 
taking charge of it, providt'd Tt do(!s not cause an increasc^. 
in the medical staff. 

Iht; rt..bellion aoainsi the Ajnir ol AVcn.wis i a\ 'has 

o 

b(,:coinc general in tin- I la/.arajai. ulierc lighting continues 
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with various success, the- truth being singularly difficult to 
get at. 'I'he Uslu'.ks have j<iined the movement, though 
4,000 of thcan have emigrat<‘d to Russian territory. Other 
risings or at least uneasiness havt* api>eared in Jelabad, 
and amc)ne th(' .Achakzais and. Durranis. 

And .while his hanyis were thus full, the Russians ha\ e 
a[ipe.'M<.;d in th<- T’amirs, under (.?ol. Vonoff, with 4 oth< r 
oHicers, 2.000 men, f 2 guhs, and a .sf|uadron of Cossack^s. 
A fatal encount(.:r has takcai, pla(:<- at Somatash. with loss 
on l)(tth sidt's, and th.e Russians aia. reported Irom vairitncs 
other parts ol the Pamirs, I'he evpedition has a scientihe 
stall, i)ut is ])rofe.sse<ll\ unchM'takcn t<i verify Russia’s 
lronti<‘rs in thi P, amirs, and to proicia the Russi.in Kirki/ 
against Afghan tyranny ' li is now statcal that the (iz.ai 
has ordra'ed Yonoff to nrturn ; hut he has iak<ai uj) winter 
(juarters on the \hirgnal) ; and tlteie is little tloubt that 
the thin end <'f the wedge in a claim to the whole ol the 
Pamirs, including perhap.-> also Ro.shan anil .Shignan, lues 
in-en The Ajnir h;is the facts to ilio 

Indian ( wiiich will na>^t prolnihly l(\iYC‘ Loi'd 

Rose! -cT)' U) l)c* laikc<l ove-rUmkino; du' inatU.T. I>ul if 
llu' ex j>(_‘diti()n as aulliori/ed, it sli/uild nie:in iniincdiiitc 
war: il not, l/ol. Vc.aKdf slioulti bi‘ tric-d 1 >\- a couri niarli:ii anc.! 
shot 1 lad tint Amir s country been at jieaee, the Rtissi.nis 
would not 1m\(‘ entca'ed. or being there would never Imve 
Ixam allow.etl to return alive. N<;i withstanding .ail tin .se 
tianibles. ihe Amir, with a silliness worthy oi ;i chilij. has- 
been annoying us in .the I'.ast a. id .South, at {.andol, tiie 
Kliyber. the (iomal. atid in I'rilisli 1 >eluchist;m, liv either 
(au'oiir.iging raicis, or siaiding out bodies of troops. Mimu- 
vvhili?. the Indian (bnaa'inneiu Inids no laanedv lor these 
complications except ‘continually inviting the; .Amir to a 
meeting which he dot;s not ean^ lor. Perhaps he is riglu 
not to leave Cabnl just now. as hi^' tibsence might lc>se him 
the- throne, "idle outlook for both 'Ik* ,'\mir and the Indi.-in 
(.»ut ermnent, alread\ not b\’ any means :i bright one, is \ et 
more darken<*'l h-e the de;ith of the Mehtar of Chitr.il. and 
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the sei/un: ol the* throne l)y the* y()ini<>er sf>n AfViil Khan 

ic* the (‘xc'Iusioj^ (.)| Xi/aiii iil jNIulk. llu‘ c‘l(l<‘r, \vh(> will 

most probably btj[bt lor his n'ijjlils. riu* whirlpool thus 

croatc'd will ilraw in ma^^• <lanocroiis factors as allies on 
•* * 
o 'lf sitlo or the oth(,“r. , 

In ^heav\ iIckkIs hav<' inyin-d ih(> RaiJ\\a\s at 

I’roine and in the Mu \alley. 'I'he crops are very nood. 
^xcept in I’akkokii and Lower Oiindwin. I’rofessor (ireis 
bach reports <|uantities of Jad<‘ at Urn. and L;reat alluvial 
d''])osits o( ef)|d on the Upper Irraw<i(W ; and I )r. Noellino 
lartje <iuanlili(;s ot a dark-brown aniitei'. sliowino a bluish, 
tint in ('ertain lights. The MerL^ui coal-lields arc- pro\ in;^ 
yc-ry truitiul. Lands suitable h.ir te;>-_-rowinij are lound in 
Inany ]>laces near Bliaino. 1 he old trade with C hina is 
re\ i\ inp. I he Xordt (.'hin llilh; hax'e l)e(n e.vplored aiul 
n-diieed t(.> (n'd< r. and the S(Mit!t Chin I lilis liave- been 
suiuliiccl. without l)I<.)0(lshc'<l :il Shurhev a: s oo 

slaxus w-i're 1, an?) sta\'er\ Lh?*r<- is endta!. l\oa<ls 

;ind teiuo'iM|,hs lia\'-* Ixa-n inc r<\'L <xl, miles o! th(.’ iall«a* 

in ihe I>h.am<^ distrir i a.lon< < ioxci-nmeiu n.as ri'U.oKed ;•> 
j.)ri)hil)a o|Hun» m 1 .ow c?' as ip I ]>|)('r Ihnana ; lail o|>mions 
(iiller as to the \\is(]orn llie polic)^ or Us j;iM( tical)ilit\ . 
fourtii 1 nsj ); rtor < *! Sflioois has Ixiai ; llv:rir('ies 

be.in^ lbs- Kastern, Central, \\ esicrn and ( htper ihirm.p 
C rime in I pper Ihirma is r<'j;orU'd to ix norjiial. hat 
thc;'e has’hcaai an inerea.se of y'> per eeiU in Lowta- 
■ Inirma, owino' to th«- l'amin<‘ and imfiiiiMation Irom 
IJurma. d b.e ( i(ac« rnmciu lias rtssoU'ed li> a\'ail itsei! <a lla' 
older system for maintaiiiin:j^ onler, h\ ha\ in;^ h< adanen itu- 
eacii villaot' ;pul want (U villau<a who is h<‘!f! n*s]iOn- 
sibl<‘ lor its welfare and ([uimness ; this sysicmu wliicdi li.ui 
not([ijite died out, is as pf>])uiar as it lseffeuti\ (\ A fiiriher 
rediictioi? ol 1,039 incm is aiinoimraxl in tin* polict- Iotm*, 
^which new numlx^rs ep3.4t; 

d'h(! risint^ in Pphantj;' is still unsnKdued after more than 
6 iiKinths ; and we i^o a littba iu'vond our usual cour^t* to 

o 

call attention to it. 'Tlu* Sultan of Pahanp. un inde.i)en<U nt 





chi(‘(. liHvint^ in an »-viI inonutnt sj^ranic.cl sonif. ininint>; con- 
cessKins Lo I', ni'<.)pcan coriijianit-s at I'i.iitil) I’cnjanin ani .1 
oth( r plaats. asked tht; Siniits' (jovernor lo sent .1 him an 
olticin' to advisr liini in his relations with them. The 
olticer sent ;^radual]y arro^aledi to himsejt, with the title ot a 
ResidiMit, tile powers ol a soviaaa’s^n, and ]jra(;tically ”Ot the 
whole administration into his hatids, so much so ih.it hc! is 
call< (i i>\ tin //wr.' and others •‘I'lut Ciuvernor.' d'heSnlt:wi 
bore this j.atientlv; hut his head-men at len<>th mst-. atrainst 
iht usurpation, and have, hc.-ld tln.ir own with varyint; 
SLUsress ; at h ast, they are yet iinsubdueii, ami may renew 
ihe eonlest .a any moment. Me.mwhiK- the < loveriior 
lirsL ■' orderei! dn- Sultan to n.sside at Ih k.an, and later on. 
ha.s removed him to Sini^apore, ;iml dieeiiled to administei' 
the (ountry hv !’int;iishmen. \o eharLjes ol incapacity, 
lytann) or nnlrieiiilliness have been made against the Sultan, 
nor is he even c.liaP_t( (l with eom])lieily in the unlovLunate 
resistance into wide!) tin*, chiels oi the slate have bt.-en 
t^oaded b\ a ihameh.ss usurpation. \\ e ,isk the (piestion. 
b\ what .'luiiieiiix h.ts lh<* .Sultan ol I ‘;d)aiiLt been d<-|)rived 
f>l his kniLtdom i)y <i set ol ^alI)or^hna^e otheials, unknown 
lo amie ;* Now that the j^enc lal eleetions are ))ver. we 
hope this series ol transactions, little, to ihV. credit ol the. 
liritish (iovemment, will meet the comhaniiation wliich it 
deserves, and that the Sultan will be restorrsl to the 
authority which he has done nothin^:; to discredit! It shows 
how the allair is ior a complicated purpose, tliat we iind 
in the J'inui, that “ men x\<a'e found t^uilty ol wauiii'^ war 
aitamst the Sultan. Jlis subjects resistiuL; our lorces, ■m 
order lo restore* lo /lini an aiitliority of which •wc have 
dc/f/ i-yct/ him, an; said to wage war against ///w / I bus we 
usi; his name to strengthen our false |)Osition, w'hile we 
condejiin liini to what is virtually imprisonment iiT-'exile. 

I hitre has oeen a terrible eruption on Great Sangir 
Islaml, with much "loss of life : it was stated to be a 
coniplete destruction, with 12,000 lives lost, but this seems 
on th(.- facx; of it a great e.xaggeration. 
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l-orit iirasst y trir.il ineltocluallv to havr. North Writis’l^ 
into a C rown Colony. I Ik* X. I). IJornco 
(-(Jinpany laivt: soKl i acrc.s, an<i 17 <j.stai».'s ai'o 

cultivaiir.>^^tt)bacco, but iltoru aro no ijividunds. The 

jyopuhition is roporii il at •ic;c).ooo, w illi j-5 I'liri pt ans 
( I oil lirilisli^, sj Ihirasiaiis. oy.mOj Asiatics;- that o 1 
Saiulaka the ca])ital at brino- Ih'ilisli. 1 hr. 

^\Xj)()riA (('ocoa, nil)!)cn\ tohacxai and liinhra) liavr. ns(.:n 
trcan in 'N3 lo .‘Incm a , in !.S<)i\ and llu‘ ini|ic)rts 

troni I ;• t( > oSt). • 

In i()\<>i i\ a iMcnch l_<»n\’o\ Irom 1 laiioi lo Lama Son, 
t<‘)j nilo an aiuhnscacU* ot C/hiiuxst! and rctrc Mtixi with llut 
.io-.N ol ij killc‘d } ;- in}iiia:<l. hoan a tU‘I>at.c* in i!n- h'roiU'h 
( h.ainlua' wc* l(xnai that lIutc arc ikwv i :;a t .t.' \a(i\< and 
^,CH’c.> iiA-nrh atddicrs m d t >5i( jiiin. Thoy Avr irvin.,; ti.) 
rais;' !•' uropchtn i*or|)s. As the <a’<'diii lor inililary 

|n!r|)os(s was c\t;ccU‘d, iIk' na\'\ \vt*rc to y/i\'o a|> llaar 
{•.rrt o\ !h(‘ \(»tc lor t!<(' militarv. 

i he j\i \N Lavhain*'nt aUci .>c\'<’ral ( lovasamumt dcU-als 
was cioN<‘(i. 1 ha* ministvv aas ix'oi': rcconstnict -d as liOlows : 
Lrcmi< rA 01 ml 1 li ; I I ona •( >th(:(*, \ iscoimi 1 ir a ly*'* N asani : 
hOrcjyn I )|liv'c, Mr. Nnlsu M m.a iniisu ; I'jn.nua-. Mr. 
W’aianaiK! K uiniakc' ; lusiicc, Mr. > aincLjata ; i Alucalion, 
Mr. Kano d'okana : \\ :ir. Mr. ^ >yama : K:iy\\ Mr. Niri: 
Wavs and (_ om muniesuions. Mi. K-naada; Aidai \:It\a c and 
tc. ainmcrcc. C/ounl ( a.Ho .'shiy/’ro. Aii atiomj)! nuica* lo 
nun*dcr Mr, Kano Tokana and (,’oinu ( M^uma., lln* i(:ad(‘rs 
o\ tin* Ih’oo'nrssisl (Kaishin r(») jiartNs iiickiU' laih < 1 . 1 lie 

fk)rin!L;iU!se, having no noiilieai rei.>resrnlaii\ cs in Jaiain, 
aro declared lo hv. und(M' * J a))am.*s(', law ( onris,- as slionld 
ail <)lh(a* n‘sid(*nls in |apan, \vi* think. Lroyress is vsliown 
in [a[)an amoiiL;’ other matters in Hie lioor maitiny;- tratie, 
which 1%'odiices iK^autiliil work in no less than 4,(joo 
patterns, woven of a hbre, witli cotton warp. In 1 SS6 
the e,xj>orl was only in i S8c) it was nnd 

in !S(>i 1 04.390, Jt is taken mainly by Australia and 

the; Lnit<M StaUxs ; but it needs only lo be. known to 
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secure a market in other countries also. "I'he silk cro[> is 
disappointiiii^, beinj/ lo per cent, less than last year anti of 
inferior qualit\'. I ht; Ja])an Mail St(;ain Ship t'ompany 
hav(i dismissed number of their Iuiro[)ean employes. 

Formosa is ovt^rnm with robber bands, with whom the 
Chinese are. Iiqhtino vvkh varyinq success. 

(w — .At .Shanghai the lonj^ siis[>entled attem]>t to 

start cotton sjjinniiyq" has been rtesumed tlurinq the last \'ear’ 
with success. Chintest: cottr)rr has bt;t'n found vt'ry qood 
tor the ]Hirpost\ anti makes w<tll into “ Am<'rican <lrills ” 
and shtietinqs, i y.ird widtt and .p> vards lonq, weiqhiiiy; 

1 i- lb. I hfS't; art; 550 looms, and ’i.o.io spindl<;s. d'hey 
turn out i3f),0(X) yards .1 wt;ek. and eat; wtn'ketl by Chitiese 
only. A yarn mill produci;s about <S bales a da\ . of 
4(30 lb. Half ol the machinerv is binqlish and half 
American : it .se.cins thtaar w(;rt; two partit.s in the concc.ni, 
one for j^t'ttiiiLr 'vhol<; of th<‘ machinery from Eiyqlan-l 
tilt; other from .'\meiica. d he result is characleristical. 

Reports from China slate that much of the ill li.trlino 
aqainst l(jrt‘iqn*; rs is stimulated by tie- intolerant li'qisiation 
ot Anu;rica and .Xustr.ilia aqaiust Chinese; and that tin; 
missionaries olten jirtymott; this ill-letrlinq b)- tli<;ir conU-mpt 
ol l<.>cal customs, local maqistrates .uid reqnlalions, and Ia' 
violent attacks t>n local reliqious leelinq. .\lor<; anli-loreiqn 
placards hav't' a]>pear<;d in ilnnan, and at Shensi a I rench 
missionary and sonu; native Ciirisiiaiis have betm mutil.it' d, 
d'he Rev. Mr. and Mrs. I'urner were .ilso assaulted in the 
north-west district ol. .S'/e-Chiien, ljut were r(;scued by llie 
olbcials. An aqreeiiKmt with Russia is reported lor the 
esial)lishm('ni of Russian consuls-in e.vt.'ry important C him se 
town. - Reqardinq the Pamirs, the I'hiii'.'se troops seem t(( 
have prudently withdrawn for ;i time. d'he I'sunq li )amen 
say they leave th<j matter in th(.; hands of the (»ova*rnor <3f 
b liinese d'urkcjstan ; but slronq ntpneseniations ha,\ a; been 
made at St. Petersburg, where one of the Chinese .Ambas- 
sadors accr(;dit(‘d to .st.'veral courts will ntside permanentl\’. 

In Tmr.Kf a child under 10 v(;ars old has be.en .solemnly 
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/•lUhroncd <is I’iishcn l-'nlcni (inind Lama l>y ('liin«>se 
oflicials sent \viih n-scripts from I’ckin. 'I lu- I’di^pmor sent 
prrs<ans of moiu;)- iiiui valiial)it: aiticlc-s. 

\\ hd(; ih^ Ivussiaiis wa.To iiilont on the ^’amirs, tlicn'r has 
fffa.m an ontl)r( ak . in Jo.rphana. slu-win- that b>;lo\v Uu- 
surlaccr all is 4iot (|iiit;l in liu* Russian I'onqncsts in L'mtral 
Asia. A la.\ ol <) roubles has i.;e.en im])Osed in Russian 
•I urk(.;.stan on each l\il.)itka (wapLion tent), two thirds poinp 
to the Imperial and one hail* to the local treasur\ . Two 
lavouretl trib<‘s are assessed at t\\<i foubles. an{l those at 
Astrabad at only one. 

! lie I r.unways o! I eheran .are reporti.'<.{ to be ab()ut to 
j'tiass into Russian h.uul.s, .Some c.r^i-s oi' bri^andaee also 
liava- oecLiireii. I li<' C. liolera alter miicb th ’v , (station in 
Ab'shed, J'l Ii. ran, 'babri/:. .inu <-ise\vli( r,:, pass<ai north 
vvesie.rly to Ikitoum and Aslrachtin, .md thence into Ivussia. 
\l !'('lierai.’ and \ illayes about, the died .ire numberial 
between i^.CK'oand jo.ixio ; — in all Rersia. o\er txi.oof), in- 
eliidtno j(i iairopeaiis. \i u <( miseries h;ul to be opened, 
in N't. Ml, \, , Mimed Idu/.i ^I’.isiia li.’is capluretl the last 
stroitf,4iio!d ol the i'cIk Is, .Stiatlii, i miles \. of .Senntia. 

1 lie ie.tdei ll.uiiid u<l dtin. with Jo olhei" i hiefs, was killetl. 
A eineti lias a j lopulalion ol about yoi x ),< at ni. 1 he e.Kport.s 
weic 1 iirkisb iloii.irs joo.t loo, the imprtrts 
These were pi'inci j itill) rice, lloiir. pi's'e y"()ds. sui.cir. datt's 
an*i kerosine ; those e<>nsisl o! pearls, senna, nn rrh, colfi e, 
hides <uid s.ill, indioo, food and oil trains. 

.\t iloiirdour in .Asia M inor an * .\nterii:;in inissionar\ 's 
iToiist: was luirnl down, .uii.l the Lnited .States at oix-e 
ih.'inanded s;ttislaction. d.lie. <!am.iocs were at once p.iid 
by the (.>tl(.)inan ( loveniment. thoai^h it is believed tT.,it tin- 
tire .trose Irom tlte neelit’cnce of a ser\ant. d'he two 
cruisers *which, with cliaracU ristic modesty, were at onci* 
ordered* to the neiohbourhiaixl now have luttliint; to do. 
The niilway from Jaffa U.) JerusalcMn (5.). miles) has been 
completed by a French Oampany, and the lirsL engine 
entered the Holy City on the 13th .Sept. The imports of 
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Pali s riNK, urc L^ivcn at /,'2S“,700. thi; c;x} torts at ^401::), 530 — 
total value; 700,8 ji in 1 8t>o : in 1891, /,088,23O. \ inos 

have; bc;t;n iiUnjilucvd lixtin I'ranct.', and inullnuTy ln;(;s arc; 
boiii'*' raisc-d lor st riculturc;. Anion<4‘ the exports were; 
270,cx'X) casc;s of <traniL;c;s x aliu-c^ at /, 1 c )i8,0(X), and 250 toes 
of soaj), ,ef|iiai to 1 b)v(;r 1 ,0(A(),0(io bushels ol 

wheal and barl<;\ are rc;[>orted. 

i he canardi re^ardinc; o'ur withdrawal from I'aoi-r nc-e,d 
not dc'.lain us bctyoml sayiu” that our [tolicy rc;^ardine that 
c:ountry is not likcrly, to be chano^ttd by the ru;w Ministry. 
A oreat step in the liirther iinitrovement ol th<- country is 
thc:d<.“cree constitutini> munic'ipalitic's in 1 | <1! th<- chiet town.", 
of the Uelta and I pper I'ie^pt. I'ln; llovcTiKtr. Sanilar) 
oftiec;!* and l'hieinec;r are nieinlx-rs ea e///e/e. and <> othe rs 
will be; electe’d by the- people. rhetir power ol si)c;ndin‘4 is 
liniitc'cl ; a report ot all their in(;etines must lx; sent to the 
Minister (tf the; Intericjr; ami there will b<- .1 ceaiain pro- 
portion ol luirope.ans in the- .Munie;ij)ality til! the natives 
have.; learned tej shift for Lh<;insel\'es. '! I'.e total amount 
eme'ashed since; the; last coupons we re, [>aid is. lea- the* 1 nilit;d 
debt I'kejy.j.ooo, and for the; i’re;fe;re;ntiai debt /, lt..2 77.t_)eK.). 
Fhe- cotton i:rop is 13 [)t;r ce-nl. over that (>1 last ye;ar. 1 he- 
suc.c.t;ss of the- 1 ).tir.-t Sanie-h has le;d to a 'Company with 

\ 20.000 fe»r produe ino suoar. ejo 7.ex>o acre s. \lnch. in- 
e:on\’enience- re-sultinji; from the; circulation ejf liphl Itm^lish 
i^ejid it has l)e.en de;cid(;d tej cli]) all eaans unde:r e\(-i;_;lu .or 
not curre;nt in I'Lnoland, and to edve; e)nly bullion value tejr 
those lampe;red with. l.n the last 5 years /, 1 ,8eoo,e )«.)() have; 
bc-.e^i spent e)n irrioatie>n. The; iSile is in very hiirh Hood, 
and cau.ses some; tinxiely. 

b're)m a d'u.xis re‘.j>e.)rt. vve note; that land cultivation has 
incre;ase;d from 94^,675 acre-s in 1881 to 1,825,305 acre;s in 
[89 j , yielding over 1 , 0 C 30 , 000. There are; 200,000 he-ad 
of cattle, and r, 0 (X),(J 00 sheep., t)li\e mills h.ive; ine;re;aseel 
ti) 86, of which 9 are wejrked by steam. Wine.; ol which in 
1887 only 337.000 tjallons were exporte-.d, in 1891 gavt^ 
2,362,800 gallons, and in [8(72 3, 1 00,000 gallons. In j 8c;o 
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the iniporls anti i-xports wen; /. t. 27. jam}' aiul i ,2 1 ; 

in i.Soi ihry werr ,{>’ 1 .S2 s.-’So and .{• • • 5*''^'. 1 -^o. 'Ihc 
imports consistintj' oi pii‘(.<‘'*^oo<ls, lloiir. collcn. siiyar, 4 oiion, 
woollen and salk mamilacinrt s wen- from !• lana'c, 

(.o-c-at Uriiain ami, Malta | 2. Italy ,/,’ia7,422: t.h<- 
exports \ver<^ to I'ranca' .{.jci^.i-ai, to (danl, llritain 
2 O 3 • r <me! Italy X- kva--*'” > aiul I'lMiuc is raisiiiy 

(jorliticalions in violation ol lu r ifncUaMakinp-. 

I he failure ol Sir k . ]'',u;m.-Sinith's mission to Moroceo 
is alread\- old matt4a-. ( )ur pape rs yixa,- onl\ one side <>( the' 
(|uest!on ; much louKl he sanl Irom tlie' Sultan ^ -idc our- 
hajis, as tlu; [n'ojiosetl lia-at) uaa'tainly did eairtaii In's powaa' 
tf) an extcait which h-i't S4;nsihi4' men sun- tliat it I'oukl 
“not lx; pranted. Sir (J. k uan-Smith rode too hiu.h :t ixa'si;. 

I he flap inci'.ie 111 shows in a'Mition a lU'eal want of tact. 

< )t the' irtide' (e| Morocco, 02 ii'-r (.a-nt, is luitish. Mean- 
•nv!ii!(‘, altr‘j‘ slrcniiuns <.!ll(>rls aiul si‘\<-]*al ( hf-ck.M. lIk* Siaiau’s 
linfips luw'c' (lri<‘aU:vl liu^ rt'lx-K. and tiu* ndnlrrnu'r^’: oT 
nhii-L^ al i’w, srA.an i :< > li.ix '- iuid ^(hkI results K.j- du^ 

preseni j ualion m1 the < mnliy .uuJ .lor its tiiuire h(aier 
‘ ue. ei'iiineni. rin* ;»<a(‘nK)r* wlio was t.lu‘ e.ius( df tlie 
rel)(;i!ion lias i»e(*n repl.^asi hy anotiu r 

Idle tiWiiU'e re|M)rl !(M iS(;« id'es tlu. rexaume at. 

A ; ! e |»(*fU.liLuri.: at leavin;,^ a snrpliis ol 

,/ 1 . PI ! ; iliis hajipy land lejs ne |)u!»lji dij»:. aiul i:s 
aca aTiuilaU-M snrpli*'. (>,1 /, iS, k.': is inandy inxested in 

i'^nt/land. lix' tlu* r<‘c;o.nl dtdiuiilalion witli P'r.ince the 
coIf^n\ has '’ained ’iiiiies ol l<;rrilor\\ i.> kiloineljass 

wide' on each side ejf the ri\'e;r, .|'> miles alonp the \ intanp 
Creek, and all the; n.ivipahh- wale-rs, I'he pre)Sjx;c;ts e)J this 
ceilejny are ve;ry bripht. 1 he- hrenedi ha\e‘at le npth assume.d 
the ofiensive; in I ).\iiomi;s . but up tf) elate with lU) elehnite 
success, •thonph Kinp Behanzin Ikis h;i<.l to retretil. 'Fhe,; 
b'rench Soudtin has be:en maeC into ;i se;j)arate' I’rejvince-, 
undea* Coleinel Arf:hinarel. In the- CamI'.koo.xs', the ( lermans 
have; ;i pexid statie)n tor trade' at lialibiirp fn Ikdiland ;»but 
they have taikid te.> re-ach the- fertile kinpe.om e)l Ael;.ma^■a. 
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as th<; roiul is liarn-d by iidstiU: li:idiiny;s and Baluts, who 
art: too strong for iIk; allies of the Cjennans. On the 
(ioi.ii CoA^'i, Sir W. i>. Cirillith occupitul Crobo I lill, 
instalU'ai a new Kint; of liast Crobo, and abolit heil human 
saerificats and fetish worship on the. Hill ; all is rej>oried 
to be <iulet. I'he trade of tin; ()ii, Ri\i:ks 1' ■-:( > iKe roRA'ri;, 
|uly to Deeeniber i <do i , ,^.ive imporls a! 2 L)$,^ 2 S, e.xports 
at /^ 2 <)<.), 2 ^y. and revenue at p^.Sio ; the tratle. is ehielly 
with the Cnitetl Kingdom abd < Germans . In tlie. Cd.noii 
S late, a e<;neral risfne ol the Aratis has swi;[il away the 
stations of the .\nli-Slavery t o. and Con^o SbiKe most 
f>( tiif' bairopeans beino rnassaereti. It extends Ironi 
i'anoanyka to Nyen^\v<,‘ and the uo])i r Loinani, and is 
healed b\' l\umiii/.,v. The |oulK“rt an<l jeyiis '-.xpedilions 
to Ivatan^a have been drivcnt back. bOoes weii! beitiL;' 
couet'iitratial at llasoko at the eoniluence of tin; 1-oi.iani 
and Cone'o rivers. The position of th<; State is lurther 
complicated by financial difficulties : and b'ranci; h is made 
a \e.\atious andi as it appears unfoumleil chart^e for indemnity 
lor the assumed murder oi a I'ireuehman on Cdinyo Ktrrilorw 
file l*‘ranchise has Ijei n raisfsd at Coioni from ,^2^ 

t'’ illiterate.':, not to have a \'ote ; th<^ ayowetl pnrpo.si; 

bein^;- to prevent the swampino of the knropean inteo .st bv 
the native vote. Sir j. Ciordon Spi '^os moved a vote «)t 
ceiisnn; reoardint^ the. noii-com[»k.'tion of the \iafekino- 
Railway, with a iier.sonal titlack on Mr. Cecil Riiodes, who 
admiti'-d that it was nect;ssary and woniil bi- compltrted as 
soon as practicable, f’ he motion was ne.^atived. t he. export 
ol-ejold iMse from /. .;Si.O(.X) in July to /,,|55.o5(.> in ,\noust. 
t.rajies are beino kiro’e.ly s' nt to iuioland. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes seems tt' wi.sh for an African Council like, the India 
Office. His next journ< y to Tfnj^Iand is not yet li.xed ; 

but Sir 1 1. n. Loch is comino at once, and amone- other 
matters will discuss the Swaziland (jiieslion. I'his eisit has 
prevented Sir Henry from nmetiiyi^- PresitUmt Kruger of the 
rK.\.N.'.v.\Ai. and the President of the (.fk.txoK l''kKK Siati:, 
at a conCrence, at which the; Swaziland (piestion would 
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l)av<! been discussed. I'he I'ransvaal loan of ’,5oo,(.x)o 
at 5 per cent, has b(^en most succc'ssfull)' lloated, the monciy 
heintj^ tor Railways to ,Port bdi/abiith and southwards. 
The n^public has imposed an increased tariff as against the 
t and in n;[jly*to remot>stranct!S (.leclares itself unable 

to lower the»i. rintre is a threat > comjx tition in tariffs 
betwc(;n th<‘ Cape and the X.\r\i, Railways. rej^ardiiiL; the 
Transvaal, and laaluctions hav»: bi-en made bv both, till it 
has b«‘coim‘ almost suicidal. ^ )iirb.in is certainly .^oo miUts 
neart;r Pretoria than any othca* I hitish* port 1 1 tela^oa l>ay 
only can com[j<;t(; with it in this), but other considerations 
hi-lp the C.a|)e. route. I'ln^ t\v«> X.ital dt;leL;ates havinj^ 
returned .alter conft'rrinir with Lord Knutsford, rnadti their 
report ri-^ardini^ Repiaistmtative fiovaa nment. I'he Parlia- 
ment was tluai dissolr'ed. aiul .a i.;;eneral election will decide. 
wlielJuT the naii\< 3 s aic to be umUr the Ciovernor and 
Ministers or 'under the t olonial (.)(fice. ( tpinion in the 

t (dony is by no irasins unanimous rc'-^atalinn the measure. 
l'h(? im])orts lor i •'^oo ()i were /. ),.S< u), and the t'sports 

/, ! I S-'*- s- ( iiiiv^uniiau.a uas about to sian. on tin; war- 
])ath ajaainsl the Pcjiautiuesc. on the Limpopo, but Sir 
11. L(.)ch throLieli the Pritish Consul p«asuaded him 
1(3 ^ive uj) the id(.:a. Cireat ju'oqress is In iu_ri' made in 
the .\n <>!()- l\)rtumuLse dfliniitation ia lh(* Pnni>\\<\ which 
has led to se.veral recti lic:atious <>f our maps. 'i ln; Anelo- 
( 'reilnan commission has not been so successful. fr(3m 
*1 >r. Pc'ters’ r{;siuiiati<3n. owino to differences with Paron 
Soden. Kilm.a Njaro has bf'en Ve -occupied ; but the 
t.'hurch Missionary .Soci<.:ty have lelt it i»l their (3wn wiH. 
I'rom I (;am).\. Captain Luoard has piven his version of 
th(^ recent deplorable events ; and aft<tr an impartial 
e.xaminati(3n of all statements, we .uar inclined to blame 
Pishop I/irth for tht; whole <“.xj>losion. Cii[)tain Lui^ard is 
on his Woiy to Iturope, but the country is n;port(;d to be 
cjuiet. Mvvanjra has been reinstatetl, and the Railway surv<3y 
made projjress. 

At Zam/ih.\k, where Mr. (jerald Portal has won the well- 
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cU-scrvetl lu^nour of heiiiL^ miiclo a K.C.M .( i.. the International 
Maritime office ck'creecl hy the Brussels C.'on Terence for col- 
lectinor documents on the slavery tjuestion is beitiL; formed. 

fireat Britain, France, Italy, (icrmany, Bortut^al and 
Russia .sfaidintj representatives'. Dr. Siuhlman has arrived 
at Zanzibar, (piite n;ct)vered from his illness, .and rejiorts 
that Fmin I’asha in April crosscal Katj^ira to K.ara;.ove .and 
W (sst M'pororu, \vh(.;ri; he heartl that his p(a)ple were noc 
far off; he went north to l^rschumbi. th(; south point of 
the Alixa't Nyanza, ‘where h<‘ was told then- were furtlu'r 
aw.ay. In May, he w<aU NAV. to the Albert l.'alward 
Fake, and met his peoples at l-indussaiiKs .Sc-litn Ifey .and 
the .Soudanc^se refused to pro with him ; and he continued 
his w.ay wi;stward to l/elkt and Adamava. llis 150 tons of 
ivory had betm destroyed by the rebels. 1 !<• touclu'.d 
I’.nolish territory only twice. Sm.alli)Ox broke out, and 
i'.min, himself ill, nanaininp' with those who w(a'(! sick. S(.‘nt 
b.ick Stuhlman with those who wen* W(“ll. I'Ik.' .scient'lic 
results are preat in meteorology, astronomy, sur\a*ys. 
measunaiu^nts, ami collections of mammals, liirds, fishes, 
and skulls of pip;mi<?s, besides 1 man and 2 pirls r(;sru(al fmm 
the Manyema. .-\ chain of mount.ains has been discovered 
in S. F. r 25'. hi. F. one peak still an active volcano. 

.\ river runs frfim tln s(' mountains north to Fake Albert 
F.dward, and amjther lake is n.-ported to th(r south. 

M Aiiut 1 It'S. — .Already in the inidille of July, owlnp to 
p;ood rains, almost all traces of the cyclone h.ad dis.appc'anal 
in the. fields, and the fiuoar-crf)p was re[)orU-.d to bf; fairly 
eood. In this calamity Mauritius recta ved penerous he,li> 
from Itnpland, the Cape, and India; from India, amonpst 
other chit'.fs, the Nawal) .Sir Abdulgunny, Ahmadullakhan 
and the Rajah of Rewah, contributed each Rs. 1,000. Sub- 
scriptions also came in from Natal, Madagascar, St^ychelles, 
ami Reunion., 'Their total lo-ss is estimated at po.oCvO.ooo Rs 
'The British Parliament voted a loan of /,’6oo,ooo. 

H.M.S. Citraroa has jiroclaimed a British protectorate 
over the Kilicc Islands (IF of New Guinea and S. of the 
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(lilbcrl Islaiuls already annexed), also lh(.; Ciardnc-r, Dantjar 
and Nassau Isjaiuls. 'I'htMr inhabitants are saiil to be war- 
like aiul not industrious, , and the islands h rtile. but the.y 
are only ?o It. abo\'e ilie sea, and are s.iid to be st<‘adilv 
d.S.intei^iaitin^. 1 ♦rtulia Island has also be(‘n seciireil, 
probably as eoa’ine' siati<'n : it had bec-n ab'amloned 

by the I'nited State's. johnsc^n island als(T has becai 

* 

bill ii is rlainu'il as In'loni^in^ to I lawaii. "I'h(* 
blench !kiv<.‘ <>( ccMirsc. at on( c* s(‘i lo occnjiy sonK^thini^ in 
r(;tiirn, and lia\’(‘ lak<*n possession of ^ ilorio.sa i^rc)ii[) on 
Mu* baniator, iind iIk^ islands oI Ainsn. rdain and St. Paul : 
Australia is loc.It.uni; ;i pmtc'st at^ainsl the oia:nj)alion of the' 

T \\'o last. 

The I\ev{ nu<‘ \'u \ for tiic‘ yc^ar endiiyt; |nne, 

was /^7,7jS.X::y a d(:cr<‘:‘sc: <d ,{. (> i ; the i*x| xaiditiin' 

w.is S,n >( ». d‘lu‘ initial deru'il of ./ i > would 

l)<‘ f ,<H )c\! ic>f 1 tor iSdV}.: the last 3 yc‘ars Iiad left a 
di'Jirii of I b< >c,K') a yi.-ar. d'hc* (._U';toins rcceijits fell 
pV tile laind tax /.o;ax o, JAiblic wa)rks /'^|(>7,0()0 

(incliidinTj h ■> on Aanways), and I^<*es 

'The c.'xcise re(a*i]>ts incnxised i Ih^ dtdicit for 

lh(‘ year was /, 1 , 2 cK), (■>(). An adverse, motion by Mr. 
nixon on th(‘ l>udc;<a wars dc'ieatcal by 53 to 32 \'otcs. 
The* last c|uarter sh(.)ws a further derretase: in rewamue of 
ib5,SS7 compared w'ith Iasi ytrar. ! )iiti<.’.s ’Iiavc* beten 
rai.'.ed on spirits from 12s. to 15s. a cfallon, cm beer in botih* 
‘tr«)in c>d. to is. hA. and in bulk from gd. to is. ; on sparklint^ 
wines fnjin Ss.. and ot 1 i<.!r wines from. 6s. p(.*r !:;;alIon to a 
ui^ifonn 12s. A jK.ainy is addfal to th(.^ 2d. duty on tc*ti. 

All this is exj)C!Ct(!d to yield 2rx),c.>oo. d'lu: debt was 

|6, 7 I 1 , 2 S 2 , with an annual chart^e of i ,‘S i 0,45^. • ddu; 
revcMUie and expenditure w’ould be, (U|iialize.d this ytxir, and 
/,50o,oofi carried forwxird to the! dcdicit. An increase of 
.Stamp, k^robate, and oth<‘r duties and a lax on absent<.‘es 
\vc!re proposed. 

The South Ausi kalian revc^niie for th(! past year was 
/'2, 778, 000, an increase of 10,000, the expenditun! 
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-o 2, 734,000. Customs and land rcvuanic ani t^xpcctod to 
yield ,^815,000 and Railways ^.1,200,000. 'I'he public 
debt is c[uot(^d at /, 22, 1 cxj.ooo. ^ A tax is propo.sed on 
stock to balance, an expected decrease in customs, owing to 
<lrou"^ht and miniim strikes. Rater, spkmilid rains have 
ended the drought. Changes in the military will giv'e an 
increase.; of j.scmi well traimid men with a saving ol ^^50,000 
a year. Against a ptrssimistic view givt-n by some; ol tin: 
Xorthern 'I'caTilory, vve; ([note the ff)lIowing n'turns : I lie 
list of Northe.rn r<;( ritory exiiorts tor i8(;i is a me.dicine 
for fev(;rish pe.ssimism about that grcait .'\ ttac.limenl to the 
colonv Ciold, 2.8,020 oz., 9.8, 149; gold c:oncentrate.s, 

; silv(;r ore and bullion, 90 tons, 1,140; copper ore, 
256 tons, ,{^3, <>19: tin (oxid<“). 41 tons, ./, i.N-o; fish (tlrie.d) 
c)3,.8o 2 11)., ,1^. 1.04.8 ; hides and horns. /,‘3,()2o ; cattle, ,S.<'^75. 
,{,17.625: she(.4), 7,5o<'>. 2.25(.t, wool. ,{1.315: tobacco, 

5,373 lb., ,{,420; sug.ir, 2 I tons, ,{. p8o ; beche-de-uKa*, 103 
tons. ,{'2.725; tortoi.se-sh(;ll, ,{.1,125: sundries, ,{.'413; n;- 
<;xj)ortei.l, ,{5,6.44). 'Total, ,{144,397. 

Pin; 15th Parliament of Ni;w .Soi rii W’m.fs promises 
legislation on l.atul, small holdings, the fV.incliise, anti 
municipal e.xtensions. l''ed(a'ation is tf>’l.)i; forwarded by a 
rc;.soIution tlt;claring its tl<;sirabilily. Rumours wert; allo.it 
of .1 proj)o.sal tt) makt; the Legislative; Coimcil an t;lective 
instead t)f a nominated hotly ; for as tht; last b’etl(;ratif)n 
Ct)nita'ence proposals includt'd a b'etleral Legislative Council 
to bt; elected by the Count;il t)f t.ach CoIt)n\-. iht; .Sydney 
Council must becoiT't; e.ltictive alst), likt; those of the other 
ctdonii.'s. Strike.s have ct)ntinued at llrtiktai Hill, Silver 
H.arrier and Ikirrtai Rf)ck. A.’-bitration has been refuse.d 
bj’ the men, and the Hill for that purpose passtrd last March 
is .so much waste- paper. 'The loss to th«; ct)lony is simply 
enormous; but Labour tht)Ugh very strong is complett;lv 
blind to both its own and the-general welfare. The revenue 
for the quarter ending June was ^'2. 857,000, an increa.se of 
/'i 94.000 on 1891 : Cu.stoms increasing 1 05,000, Stamps 
/46 ,ooo and Railways ,{‘6,000. Tenders for 175,000 tons 
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(>l steel rails arc to Im- placed with local inanufacturers to 
encourajfe production. The report of th(‘ Hoard for the 
Protection ol AI.oriJ;ine^i lor 1801 sa\ s then- are 1,438 full- 
I'looded ,\borioiin;s anti 4,015 h:ilf-caste> in Xew .South 

ales, ;i decrease ol 244* on th(‘ pr(;vious ytsir. The 
diminution i'# partly owino to the fact that in 1800 many 
Aborigines from other colonies who came teiujtorarily to 
'this colony have sinci; i^one back. Phe natural decrease 
w.is 82, the l)irlhs bein^ 125 and the deaths 207. 1 he 

Ihaual are ('ducalino the youno Aboi*ieines and provitlino' 
ailuhs with i»r()lilable occupation and lionu-s. /, 14,078 of 
( lovaa'iimeiu mone)' w.is disbursi'd in 1801. 1 he 15 o;ird 

are not salislual with the man.iei'imait ol the .Miorioines 
Protection .\ssoei;ition, and il its luture ope.mtiotts tlo not 
inspire. ere;il< r confuleijce " the Hoiird will recommend the 
t lovernment to alter the exi.stino system." 

The rev eiiiie •)! \Vi:> i'kkn ,\i s i k.m.i \ lor the half year 
(aided June was .{.aofijyi, ;uk 1 the e\'[)enditur>: A257,i4(). 
There was a credit liiikince of {A jO, 082. Compaiatd with 
the ju'cvioijs it niituths oieAucrease' in th-.‘. rev(‘nu(; w;is 
.{,04,708, beine ,{417,085, .as iio.un.st / 124,187, and the 
(txpendiltire .{187,148 ,io;unsl /.-i i 1 ,8()0. Of the loan of 
,/, 1 .44(1,' i()( ) iuithori/ed h.)r pubiic* works last ve.ar, only 
/.5O0,C)Oi.) had been raised, ;in(.l of this onl)' .{171,4^''' 
e.\pende(.l. Tiie treasurer iias in ham ,{45*’', 50; m tin 
cm rent lo;ui and tru-,t 'accounts. 

The Oi l KN'i \Nii (lovernmeiu me;isure :iuthorizine 
the construction of raibvays by private persons on the 
fand i^rant .system has p;issed through Committee in the 
la'^iskitive .\ssemhly. Mr. Ikirbour's propositi to divide 
Oiieensl.and into two provinces, .\orth ;md South, instead 
oi three, w:is ciirried by it majority ol 22. The (.'lovern- 
ment iiccepted the amendment, w'hieh has been piissed ;ilso 
by thi; Teoiskitive Council. Sir d'. M’lKvrajth .siiid in his 
liudge.t .Speech "thiit the finiinciiil year was bail in ;ill the 
C'olonies. The estimated revenue had been ,{ 4,.i73,ooo. 
being /, '20 1,400 under the estimate, though /,'70,ooo over 
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Iasi year’s total. 'I'he improvemtait was wholly on the Rail- 
ways, which j^ave i t^.ooo over the estimate. The I'-.v- 
penditure was /, 3,62 5,000, a decrease of 60,000 on last 
year. The exports tlurimj; 1S91 increased by /, St 0,70c}, 
and exciicded tlie imports by nearly /. 2^500,000. I'or tlVe 
comiii”' year, ht; (‘stimates Revenue at /, 3 518,000, and 
iixpenditiire. at /,3, 030,000, leaxing a deiicit <}f ^/^loS.ocX). 

1 he salaric's of Members of I’arliamenl wc;ri; to be reduced 
from January to i 5c;) a yc.ar, sucec;.ssion duties to be doublcrd, 
and a tax put on “ J'c-talizc-rs ' (betting machines), C.'ustoms 
dutic:s increased 15 and 25 [ler cent, cm beca', hoots, 
hops, malt, cheese.-, dried fruits, jjickics, llour, wheal, and 
tobacco. rhese, with ,/26,<x)0 from retrencluncmls, will 
give; /, 1 34,oO(.). The Kanaka Labour .\ct, as the.- 1 lome 
(lovernment re fuse to veto it, nuiy be consitlc.-red as passcal. 
d'he o[)position to this and Cocjlic^ labour on the north oi 
Australia continu<;s, |jc.-rluips somc-.w hat unreasonabl)'. 

Tas.m \M,\. -'i he bruit grrcwc-rs complain that the freight 
at /,4 icxs. per me.asiirtal ton, or 2s. od. per c:ise, hampi-rs 
lh(.;ir trade. I'hey coukl have stall 50 i),(,kx) cast;s, at the 
rale ol 3 pea* ton or 3s. per case, whiclt wt)ultl give- 

75,000 in 3 monihs. It is hoped the. shipownc:rs will 
note this opc-ning. Tiie revenut; for July was. ,{.58,723, 
being a falling off of ,{,16,172 compared with Jul\. bhe^ 
dt-ficiency lor th<^ seven months is ,{,32,868. 

On opening Parliament on jul) ’2(> the tiovernor s?iid 
that the depn^ssion in tlu^ r<wa.nu(r had entailed a necessity 
lor retrenchment. Mr. I>in.l in his Ihidgcit .S[)eech stated 
the revttnuc at ,{,872,022. and the expenditure 0)21,037, 
li;aving a deficiency of ,{,49,000, or with that ol last year 
/,7o,txjo. 'Idle debit balance on 30 June was /, 1,181,086. 
It was proposed to reduce the Governor’s and Ministeri.il 
salaries, take ,{,9,000 from the assurance fund, anti impose 
a tariff almost wholly protective. being deleated on the. 
fiscal fjuestion by 4 votes. Mr. b'ysh resigned, with his 
colleagues, and IMr. Dobson formed a Mini.stry, with Mr. 
John Henry as Treasurer, who stated that the whole ol the 
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1 .5C3u,i.K)0 loan hail hiuai expoiiilod before beiiii^' borrowed. 
It would, iherefon;, be necessary to Ijorrow 5oo,ooci, to 
pay lor public and other <;\^)enses vote. tleficit ol 1 So, 000 
he proposed to inei;t by severe retrenchtnent, an inen-ase of 
Ute (...usloins duties, and the imposition o( fresh taxation on 
suLfar, mirat, tobacco. slua.;p, caille. tea, anil beer. Sanction 
h.is been criven to issue. Treasury bills up to ,C i.^o.^hX). 

^ A motion in the. \ 1 w Zi. xl.Wo I louse of Repri'scnta- 
tives, b)' Sir 1 1. (irey, that tin: lulure Cjo\ ernors be. eiecteil 
by tile* people, w.is rejeeteil by eS to ^7 v otes ; as was also 
the S hours bill sent up (rorn the lowitr houst.*. dillerenee 
ol opinion' luis arisim lietween the New Zealand Mijiistry 
^and till.' t.ovcrnor about appointiiiL; 12 additional members 
to the Le<^islativi ■ (.'nmeil (a imininee Cihamber). Lord 
( dasyovv consents to nine new' members, but declines to 
swamp the |.)re.sent I louse without a more evident mreessity 
than is y<‘L show n. 1 he Colonial S<.!cretary T.as been asked 
to ilellne the |.ireroL;;uives of tin: (hivernor on this point. 
The rr.vcnuc- lor tin* j^asL vl* ir was >00, 

{xN/ax'.)!) ()\t.a' liu: c*sliinat< 1 lu" *r \ jrfcauliturc* is 
Inflow liar c'suinatc. Last yc*ar l(*lt a surplus ol i05aH>(.), 
rillur [)a\'ing /, u.x ), u()m oil tlu* lloaiing clohl anti otlutr clis- 
burscinonis. Tht* rctvuniio lor tla* < iirn nt yc.iv is csliinaLcd 
101,000, including the: nt'w Land and Inconu.: laxc*s. 
It is proposed itj e\|)end 25,tKK) on ac(|uiring lor 
stiivill cultivators and in paynauu ol L i\ il Serx icc |.>cnsions 
lands owned by [jri vate. *and native i)ro|>rietors. 1 he tarill 
n.anains unalt(^red. Twt!) State farms will he (Lstahlished lor 
the relief of the umanployial on the co-operative sysleni, 
which has been a success in ordinary public works. 

'The trade of N i;\v C-\l.iaK>MA is increasing satisfactorily, 
with the increase in the pojmlation ahil larger numbers em- 
ployed m the mines. Labour has been imported from 
Japan fyr the mines, and d'cmquin for agriculture. New 
Hebrides labour does not suit the mines, and* is scarce and 
dear. The growing revenue helps the large expense.^ for 
public w'orks. Lighthouses havm been erected, and shj[)s 
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cnt( r Noumea harbour at nii^ht ; a contract for waterworks 
has l)een made ; dry docks are projected ; a railway is under 
consideration ; and a teli'tjraph to Ouc;ensland. 

In C.WAitA th(* trials connected with the scandals are not 

f r 

yet over. 'I'he ( jovermnent,^ throuoh. huir of I’residenit 
I larrison’s r<!taliatf)ry yu^asurt'.s very unnecessarily repeated 
that the pr<d’t;rential tolls on Canadian Canals were only 
for this year. 'i'he I ' nit('.d'.'^tat<;s howev(;r issued n^taliatory 
duties, and Canaila j:i;^i\t;s in. ...She will refund to Canadian 
va^ssels the tolls ihey.may have to ])ay in the I nited .StaUts. 

I he C anal on the C anadian side of .St. Mary’s Kivc-r is 
btanj^ pushed nierlit and da) to be completed next Jnl\ , or 
iS months before eontr.ac;t time. I'he t.'anadian Paeifu; 
Railway is ])ushinj^ on a new line thrf)niL;'h tiu' C row s Nest 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains to pre-(an])t the j>ass, which 
is only \vk1(“. enoutrh lor one rr)ad from the* east .sid<.*. The 
company will run a line! throu'.^h the maenirKa^iU agricultural 
country west f)f the; boundary to connect with tlnr present 
S«.)o system. A '‘cut-off ’ is also now beine built throutdi 
the \V(-‘stern ,State.s, which will oive, the company an 
optional d' runs - continental nnite to the I’aciiic coast, 
cheapt.'r than the pn*.st*nt. d'he Parliiunenlar)' St;ssions 
work includtrd readjustment ol R<.;pr(*sentation in the 
Commons, anti the adojjtion of a codt! of criminal law. 'I'he 
duty has been raised on sue^ar, treaclt!, and tobacct^ for all 
countries not j^ivine" Canada the “ most lavtjured natien 
clau.se, and on ejrjrs at^ainst the Cnited States. Re.eardiiyi^ 
the Copyright Act ,|.)assed J years a^o, Lord .Salisbury 
tojd Canada that as it had n(>t bt;en ff)rmally aj^provedat 
had lap.s(;d, anti Canatla had better accept Mr. Blaine’s 
Copyright Act, and e^rant co[)yrijL;ht to applicants Ironi 
the United .States as lAneland herself does. The re- 
organization of tht! ( Government railways has already saved 
.^40,000. 'Phc! revt;nue for the year was 1 6. 

the expenditure >536, '629, 803 ; the surplus is less than in 
the' preceding 3 years, owing to remission in sugar 
duties. The McKinley tariff notwithstanding, the exports 
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^ of 1.S92 were >« 1 1 ^ ,000,000 airainst <^S5,ooo,( x-io in iSSi; 

1 he sealskins taken by the British Columbia licet last voar 
was .‘';93,9J5 ay:ainst S49.*,.6, in 1.S90. Vcssc;ls lielongin.o- 
to both patties have bt-en seized for contrav^-nin^ tlie iiiothis 
‘ in the Behring Sea. .As t:oinmissif)ne.rs for this arbi- 

tiation, branu- has nominates! Baroi. Alphonse de •C'ourcel. 
•and Italy the; Marejuis X'isconti \k-nosta. The British Par- 
amt nt just Ih-Iok* closing last session, advanced ,C| ;:;(^qoq 
to Bntish Columbia, for the* transfer of i,.>5o families of 
ttish C rotteis. im ttee land, with dwl llines and prox ision 
h-r a livelihood, in parties of 50 .at a tim.-. the wholt- to Ite 
loc.ited in b \-ears. 

. 1 he mislortunes of .\ i- wi-oi \i.i vm. ha\e culntinated in 

a OMTible lire destnn ing two thinls of the- city of St. 
john, rf'nderme 10,. homeless, with a loss of over 
I ^ .iboiil one thinl ot loss is insunnl in _m 

h<)u,se.s. l•oI-r^mat<'ly but" few livr-s ueu'e lost. ,A 11 the 

i>ewspap.-rs, ;md most of the. doctors wa n: burnt out. Two 
aU( mpts weie tiiadt' to bum dow ti th(.- rettiaitider (d the 
< uy, the marines had to panad the place'-, amh publiohou.se-s 
te l)(, shttt U]) by order. Sottie heartless latidlords took 
■ idvantage. of the general mi.sery to ntim- the laatts. The 
luat (>1 si.ux.itioti was relieveal by timely sujiplies and 
money frotii Canada, and a futur was .itart.-el at the 
Mansion House. The misfortune has had the fortunate 
result ol bringing Xewdbun.llatid closer to C'atiad.i, and a 
•leeltng lor h'ederation h:is sprung up in the island. 'J'here 
have, bt-eti many forest lints, atid ;i long-continued ilrought 
h.’tsmttch datnaged the crops. Mr. A. W. 1 larvev is nem) 
ciatitig a treaty w'ith Spain dor the- itnpftrlatioti of fish from 
Newfoundland. 


\\ KS'f Imuks. — 1 he Comtnission to itniuire into the .\d- 
miiustratfonof Justice by .Mr. Justice Cook, and Chief Justice 
fjorrit;, in 1 kixid.xo and J'oii.wio, matltt its re- 
pot t on the 2nd.Ma3'. 1 he Legislative Council there- 

ujjon interdicted both from duty pending the decision of'the 
k.olonial Office. J'hey meanwliile returned home, on leave. 
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ihcir places beinj^ temporarily iillecl by Mr. S. H. Gatti, as 
Chief Justice, and Mr. Justice Lamb — Mr. W. L. Lewis 
taking Air. Lamb’s place Jis se.cond Puisne Jmlge. General 
Lyons has beeij sworn in as Governor of IIi'.km uda. 

A wholesale e.viction is reported from .St. 'I'homas parich. 
Jamah a, ot 1,000 tenants on twelve large .estate.s, just as 
their crops were ripening 'The (jovernment declined to 
inteidere. 

Obilnary. - rhe;rc; have passed away during the quartcM' ; 
Mr. Dhunjibliai l''r?,mji l*ate,l. the worthy son of a worthy 
father, “ thi; Xestor of the Parsis,” wlu>s(“ death we 
chronicled last cjuarU;r ; l.ady I^i, wife the Chinese 
(.j(jvernor of I icMisin ; Lady ^Vlexander .Mackenzie, wile 
ot the; Chiof C<jmmissie)ner of Burma; .Veliniral C. ( ). 1 layers, 
who se;rvi’.d on the Indi.i station ; the Hon. John Robson, 
i^remier ol British Columbia, who died in I.ondon ; Or. 
Pas.so Neroustos Bey of Caini ; the Most Rev. JM'nest 
Bonje.'an, Archbishop of C'olombo ; Mr. Rustomji CrusUid 
Irani, the; Maharathi [)oet and author ; Bishop John 1 leelle) , 

0. 1)., of hredrickton and Metropolitan <jf Canada; tin; 
two Ki/.ilbash .Sirdars. Mullah Yusuf .Mi Khan, a griMi 
.Shia [ireacher, and a good counsellor to the .\m<-er of Can- 
bul, and Muhammad Nubbi Khan, skilled in Pirrsian poetr) ; 
( re;nt;ral J'. C. Mai.sey, who served in the Burma wars ol 

1 . ^ 52 - 53 . and the Mutiny ; l lugh blastings Romilly, C.M.G., 
late Comnii.ssioner of New ( iuinea ;• Alfre;d Patrick, C.Mdb, 
clerk ol the I' ederal Parliament of Canada ; Col. Sir R. W. 
Hurley, K.C.M.G.,, of tht; West India J'J.egiment, and Ad- 
ministrator of sever.'d colonies ; .Snlieman Pasha, once 'lof 
Plevna, late of Bagdad ; P. Wassa Pasha, f jovernor of the 
Libanns ; His Highness the Zamorin of Calicut, aged over 
<So ye.ars ; General R. W. 1 )isn(;y Leith, C. B., who served 
in the Persian (Milf, Punjab, and Mutiny campilign.s, and 
led the storming party at M'ultan ; Dr. b'orbes Wat.son, the 
well-known writer bn India ; General the Hon. .Sir A. E. 
Hardinge, K.C. B., who served in the .Sutlej campaign, and 
was Commander-in-Chief in Bombay ; I )<;puty .Surgeon- 
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( fcncral 11. \\ . IW'llinv, ol wlioin wo a lnno('r nolicH. 

<*lsc\vlkir(.‘ ; Sir Harrv ^\lbi*rL AlUinson, K.C.M.Ci., I’n* 
siilrnt ()t ihc* la.'i^islativc Council of Aucklaml. Zc*alainl ; 
(.j(an’ral Sir Cluirlfrs 'W Viin Slraul.)cn/ic, ( i.Cj.U., who s(.*r\a*(l 
Hi'*thc‘ (_ooru; aiul ilaluirajjair canij^aions, llu* Crirnt a aiul 
C.4iin.i, ami w^s sonv.Linu* Ciovrnior ol Malta ; 1 A*. < jctiIs. 
S. LhalnuM's and AloxaniUa' Pond, of tin* Indian Army; 
(■^i(.ai(!ral Sir Charlt's Sliiart, sta rotary to Lori.! Caiinint^ during; 
iho Miitiii) ; Mr. I )imitri l\iidol[)h PcataurkA d)iisLiI-li(Mioral 
.iL ( )d<^s:^a ; Col. I,. ]>. Irwin, who s(*r\a»d in the jowaki cx- 
jUklitioii, th<‘ Al^lian war.s i>l aiul m Sir 

Cdiarl(‘S box, k -C.. . M . t I.. of ilu! C'olonial ( >lti('(: ; Sir John 
< lornc, who clost^d a lormor brilliant carta r uiuha' a cU)iid ; 
Marslial .\*imvk kasha, soau* tinb^ 1 urkish .Amiiassadca* 
in iCirls and 1 auulon, a^c'd ov(M' <m.); and b . A. I ajsiiinr;loii, 

ot the Indian i i\ il .S<;r\'ico. 

0 

.\\ (‘ ijucln tr(.>m the A / /icnn itni : d'lu* doalh ol \\ ass.i 
I’aaha t(n)k piaco smUhmiy »)n t!a'. a<;th ot jiinc. 1 was 
ri inarkablt* not onl)' lor In » |>.>liii( al |k)siiion, as hoklint;, 
with llu* consiMU ot llu' Ikkvcrs, tho (,h)vrrnor-C(*ncralshi]) 
of the: 1 arbamjn, but also as a scholar. I b: is oiu* ol the h*w 
Christian iXlbanians who iiavo <lisLini..;'nishod tlu. nisei V(*.s in 
tiiis respect. besides the lant^ua^es ot Albania, lu* was 
ac(juainted with most of the, i’'uro[)ean tongues and all 
tho:a of the, .Slav family ; thus he: took a hi^h [dace: as a 
'lii)_<^uist. 1 1<; was tlic author ol several w'orks, ami it may 
be reineinberecl that to the last t.oni'ress ol ( )rientalists lu; 
ccrtitrihutml, iii collaI)oratioa with Sir Patrick ( olqulioun,^ 
paper on the Pelasoi. • 

2 I St Septcjiiljci , iSt;2. 
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"I'liL sad dcatlis ol several ot the distingViished otVice-hoklers of the Ninth 
I lUerriiUional ( ^)^.^<■.res^ of Orientalists held last year in j.ondtjn, has, in 
earh ease, been followed by the ec|uajly sad loss of their literary inatelial. 
()Oo copies of Sir I’alric k f 'ol(|nhoiin's })ia^^}nnn of^us on ( ‘oin[)aralive Law, 
to which an introdiietion brineini; it up to datif \vas beinL; written in 
})it iiiorldiH 1)\' .1 ( 'oniiniltei* of llie (.'onercss fcjr whieli he had done >o 

t ^ 

jiitieh, W'ero sold, ahat^ with, we fear, otlier treasiires*of that aeeoin] )Iisle,vl 
.seliolar, imder the aia^tiom-er s hainpiea* for less than ^/, • o. Sir Ric harc.) 
burton's niatuisc'rijUs have been destroyeil and now it is (eared the (ireck 
and Afghan lineuistie coiiu i<.lenees of the eminent 1 )r. li. W . Jiellew, a 
\ iet.-Presi<.Ka\l of the ( ’(.)ne;ress in ijiiC'^lion, will never soe the liL;lil- ria; 
wnfc.*r of tiiis notice- ns alsc^ of tlu.* ( )bituary ' in the 7////^^ from winc h 
we (|Uote, had Iohl; agreed to eo-oruTale with 1 )r. Lelh/w in t)ie elaboialion 
ol tiiat mate rial as aLo of the oik* embochini; his views on Afghan t^olu *, , 
ljul tlu* dt‘ath ol tlu.- .:^reat si'holar and politician has cK']>i !\ ed alike sei(.‘nee 
atid diplomac ) ol eontiilmtions, whied^ we>ii]d havei been invaluable at tb.e 
f)resent eonjimeture of affair.^. Still the work on “ Aff^han ]'dhno!^ra])hy/' 
jJiibUslied for tlu* ( 'oni^res.s, will I'ver nonain a mcmiimetil not only of his 
k-arnin^ and (jf matn u'ars' labour, but also ol tlu* history atui present chS 
tribiiiion of AlL;han a.nd MeiL;l)bonrinj^ tribes. 

I II. \\ . Ida 1. 1 \v. 

\\\? ri‘L;ret to’annoimee* tla.* deafh of Dr. 1 b*nr\' Waller lA‘llt.w, ( I., 
Surgeon ( leneral l’.en|^al .\nny, re*lired, wltic h look place at bis re*siden( e 
at I'anibam Roxal, liueks, (»n 'J'liesdav, the* aoth July. by bis dialli lias 
p.i.'-.^e'd awa)- anotlua of llie k'w* remainin^i; members of that An.elo-I ndiaii 
si liool tliat lu-lped to build up our Lm[)iri* liy acijuiiine.- a thoiouah 
k!iow'k*dee ol tlu* natives based on a .s\ mpalheUic’ inten:ourse will'i liu*m. 
As an ( )riental linguist. Dr. belkw was wcW known; as a sanilaiy eom 
missionei liis \'iews wen* dislin^^uishc.'d b\' a prac tical iKsij.^hl into the 
eu>loms of the ju-ople whieii siuij^ested remedies that were- as elkcae ioiis as 
ilu*} w'e*re w'illin^b aclo[)ied. As an exj)lore*r his i^ift of ol iservalion supjilii’d 
minute and inleu-stini^ iijformatiun re\i;ardinij; rei;i(>ns that had e illier been 
luiknowm, or link* kiu>wn, beddre bis visit : wdiile as a bcditic:al ( )flieer ^^iid 
a rej)re^seMtati^'C Lni^li.slnnan on the I’unjab frontier be <;ained tlu* e'onfi 
elenc’c' of nati\e‘ ehie'fs and of the: natives generally in a high degree. Dr. 
belle:w was the son of llie late .Major H. W'. bellew, .\ssistanl (Jiiarter- 
masier-Ckneral Indian .\rmy, anel w'as born in India on August 

In 1S54 he w'etU (Hit to the Oiniean w'ar, from wdiirliju; returned 
hcime in 1S55, wlien In* took liis eomnii.ssitjii anel went to Inclia in Jl^5b. 
'Theie he Joiiu-cl tlu* (kiidt.*s, and shortly after was sent on*” the famou^.^ 
'‘Mission to (kindahar *' wdth Major H. 15 . Liimsdeii, sine'c better known 
as Sir ITenry Luriisden, dut brothe*r of Sir Peter laimselen, eif the India 
( eiuneil. Dr. bellew then [lubli.shcd liis “ Journal of a Mission to 
(’’andaliar in i ^^5 T ' wdiich at once marked him as a iiuiti who under 
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stood tlic iintivt\s. Mr was ihorcrorc alile lu mider ^^ood srrvicc duririL; 
the And>c} la rain])aiL;n. As ('ivil Siiri^t'on of IVshawiirbo ))r(\inK* a milrr 
of iniluL-iic'o all alwiiL; tho frontier, and was enahlotl ii^ i><<)i h> puUlisli a 
*‘(ieneral Rej)orL on ilu^ \’iisuf/^iis,'’ whielj is still a siaiulaid work on llu* 
topo<;ra]>hy, histta'y, the anlii jnitic*s, tribal subdivisions, a‘>vrinnu'nl and 
i iij^oins, clirnafc' and produolions <d* lht‘ dislri<‘l, or ralhrr oountry, ol 
N'lisiil/ai. Ilethrit j)ubirshrd “ A (nannnar and l>irlionarv of the Pukhlo 
Lanc;uae,e, ’ whirh«.vas loui; a staudaial work od tlw.* siibjeri. and* in 1S71 
ho a^'<'oinpanit‘d Sir Kichanl Pollock <»li a political mission to Soislan, 
\^iorL* they wore joint‘d by Sii I n drric'k (l^)ldsini(rs niissitm and prooordod 
ioL!;rlhor to llu* Persian capital. Mis t‘\tra nlfu'ial ('bsrr\ at ions made on 
iliat joiiriM. V arc* contairual in his vahiabk* w»)rk I ron', the Indus to the 
'Pyjjis." and wrvr actonipaniod by a yjaunnar oJ iTic ih.iluii latymiaLiO, and 
oilua sriontiljc in.atter. In ih7:^74 ho was dopnusi on thi* ^■ani)a.ss\• to 
k.tshuhar a]l<^ Varkand attor tho return of Mi. k'ois\ih s party to India 
t'loin a \ Isit to the ^Vtalik (iha/i, and, oschowin;.' pohtu s, his “ kashmir 
.ml Ka'^ huh^n' " L;ivrs a \i ry I' llin;; <.lcs(‘ription ot the p<opli s, ospL-cially oi' 
the latter t oiintry, and ol ila ir nei.ahbonr-^, inelndinL; ^ex.aai rejen nces to 
'■ Kiinjiil, whif h lus lalleiK' been bronchi midis oui infhieiu • bv the 
n.nnc‘ ol “liun/a. Mis iricnrlshif » with tin* AiiKcr SIutc Ah. and his 
;_;.‘eai i^nowU(L;e ot' iVonlier allair'', poirUed him oiil to Lord 1 .yllon as tlu' 
Ml' -St < ompclcnt jn'ison lot ih«‘ p<.>si 4)1 ( 'hiM Politic al ( >tV.' er to t leneial 
tr'o\^ lord} Kol nrts at < abul thnini; tin/ w\n with MvJianist.in in 
Ihnc''-'. untoi I iinal-:K' compelled him to ei\c up tlie p*)sl, hut to '■.cioiu'e 
li :ya' in < ‘.ihnl lunil.-l’ieil ih* mat'-f l.il.s lor The Par «*s ol Alahanisian,’* 

; ib!i'-hed m i SXo. and h>r his \alun»K; conlribiii i( nt to li.e “ ha hno;.;raphy 
of' .\fLi.hai iist.m, " o Lsii dine, whi( I) ho submitted an impratanl work to tho 
1 niornat ion.|t ('oni;r»'ss of ( )rii. mali-^ts lu'lri Iasi \<ai. on wliir-li ttcoasion 
at a me4.tin:.. I'leadttl t.ver b\ tlu- I b»n. M (’iM.on. M.P.. ’le t's 
nomuk’d his \ivWs on a nijm))ei ol lini;iiistie and othe? a leiil iliealit uis 
i)« lweon t ii's.'k and Vlyhan tribes, a ,-aibjeoi whh li 04 tuj)’:ed liis atlenluin 
to^ within a tew lamrs ol his <ieadi. In. ik-Ikw h;i<l l»«a*n If *114 ailmi; lr<an 
L’a^nie eom|)laiiits. broiiy.hl on i)s < \fa‘ssiv4 overwofk i-a! oxpcjsuio flmui^ 
his Indian eai\<‘r, from wi\i< h Ue reliri-d in Now inlK'r, oSSn. lie will be 
moiiriua.1 bv mo?\‘ than oiu* L;eiRralion <»t liii'mls. eolleaL;ues, and hn.jlhei 
r)tli('ers. . . l iu* limeial took [ilaee * )n the ’olh fnl\’. at l. .o p.m. at \\okm:,'., 
and wais allemlf'd b\ his brotlier, Mr. P. In Ik-llew, his nephew ( aptaiji 
)iid'.^i., Mr, Norman Mac(heL;or, M. (aardieik^ I )r. Pairbank, and a iiiimbi-r 
ot' An^lo Indian friends. inelndinL; I^r Kichaul Pollot k, Sii Peter Lmnsdon. 

( ieiR-rals Mimter, Johnstone ami lamond, Mr. A. Prandreih and Mr. ik W. 

1 eilner, 1 >r. Ikdlew was married to Isabel,' sisti'r ol anv)ther raimwis 
e\[)lorr‘r, ( I^neral Sir ( 'harles .Mat'Chvgor, .-Ind loaves two daii^hleis ami 
a son, Millon, of the ihth Lam'ers,^ statiom'd at Ranikhet, M.W.P.. 
India. v 20th | tily ami isl Au;^iist iSo^. , ' 

A\ e take tho following from th<* /A.»///c?4 v/zv/ .lA/// of Aijonst in ord«.‘r 
- to sui»[)k‘ment the foregoint; obituary : 

Ri{;hl or wron.u, bis eonvictions and his j)rinei})les were olton incom 
patiblewith the ])rceejits of ofik'ial diploma* y : and as he wa*- not a man whoso 
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(jpinioM:. coliM 1m.* couccjaled or altered from tiino Lo time to suit the \ary' 
moods ot politic ians in penver, it can easily he* understood that he was 
as often as not i-nored at iiead([uarlers. His advice iwd assistanc'e woiiltl 
Ik* sought when the (Government was in a tight j)Iace ; lie would he thrown 
over aial lei't tinrewavded when the c risis passed away. Vet it is a [)roof 
of the sterling ciiiaVt) of his mind that, although a ]':c‘(*n apd untiring eon 
trovcTsialist, lie was evirr found, not protesting against offieial lu-glecU'Oi 
posing as a man with a grievanc^x.', hut exjiounding and advocating what he 
lielieved to ht* true priru'iples of policy. lie held it a mrittca* cjf far greater 
(‘onset jueiaa* that we should hi' treating llu* Afghans untairly, than that his 
own piO'pi‘( is t>r promotion should sufler. W’ilh his umivaili‘d ».‘\j>eri« ni'C 
and muisual lac iilties, it is t.as\' lc» see that, lia.d he *)nlv snhordinaual Is- A 
own view:, lo those .of lliis and tliat ( ’iC)\x‘rnor - ( Ji'iuial and I’oreign 
Secretai). honours and cUlieial rewards would ha\e het-n slanvered on him 
As it was, he had to hi' •,'ontent with a I'ainipean n'pntation as a seholai 
and tia.\eller. and with the approhalion of iliose who imdi'i '.tood him. . . . 

His t.ilher. Major H. \\ . 15clli*w, w.is one* of tiiat ill fated arin\' whiolj 
pi.rished, all hut one man, in tin disast rons rot reat from ('a!>ii!. ■ h si i in-, 

to have hei'ii the will of 1 *ro\ idi-nci',’ wroU* one wlni Ljvew I'.im, ^ lii.il 
I{enr\' Waltei llellew should spend his life in^efforts for tin.* wellart* of ih.-il 
race which deprived him ot a fallua s proteetion ; lor no f'liglish name is 
so revered, and tln'ie are no deeds of kindness so t rrasiiiod up h)* the 
Algluins, e\i. n vis ht niseliolil words, as the name and (!‘.‘i.‘(ls ot ^ Iic*l!(,‘\\ 
Snhil).’ . . . 

)uring tlie Mutiny, when the (Gtiides wc-n* winning impel i..hahk ■ 
n-nown before l)ellh, tin* two 1 ann.sdens and IGellew were at the nierev oi 
the Alglians. 'The rumour reaohed ('andahar th.it e\ery i'.nglishman in 
India liaii Inin massaered. 'I'he •( Go\ei nor, (diolam JIaidar, son of the 
I )Ost, consulted his father as lo whelin-r the tliree l''nglishmen should h*- 
put to death It was vew 'greatly owing lo the goe.ii name wliieh I >r. 
lU'llew iiad won *'tor I'ardand hy ihik exerctsc of IVis prof(?ssional skill, and 
h\ the frii'iiillv relalions which he had esiahlisin 'd with k-aih’ng .'\lghans, 
that this I atasi rophe was aveileil. ... 

“ In iNCuj he was em[cl«iyed as iuteipreier with Shere .Mi, during llu* 
.Vmei v's \isit lo Lmd Mn^o: and llu* .\inev r ne\c‘r ( (.ased to sprak ol him 
with (.-.xpressions of lespeet and warm friendshij). Nine \eafs afUa'wanls, 
when Sir Lewis 1 \ 1 I\ met the .\fghan I'.nvoy in oonferenei.* at i'cshawur, 
the I’ln'ON said to 1 >r. llelK'w, ‘ 1 reckon xoii as our tVii.*iul, and 1 know 
that the Aiiu ir esteems you as siu ii, atul often sjieaks of \ou in term.s of 
eommendation, ilut,’ he went on to say, is different with \ our ( loVeru 
menl.' d'he Ameer h.is now a dec-} > roolej mistrust of the good faith and 
sincerity of the ihitish ( 'lovetmuent, and he has many reasons for this 
di^anisi. ... . " 

This is not a fitting oeeasion for iiujuiring into the secrets of histi^jrw 
hut we eannol relrain from the* rc-inark that, had Hr. llellew's advice lieen 
taken, more tlian one serious sc'aiulal \\oiild iune iicaai a\oided.'’ 

A /riend sends us tiu* following anerdoles regarditig Dr. II. W. 
hellew : 

l. C )r.c ilay wc weu' riding out oii the Mush<il>r:i kon.<l iinil mrt a long string of roo]if> 
c»f sorl.s, Alghans, 1/ulakhi-i. Lashiniris, one or two Ia:pcha-^ and tfJhoicas, etc. : 
t)r. liellew, as wa.s usual with him, on .seeing a strange physiognomy, enlerial into con 
MTsalion w^k and another of tlicin vtkimgli perhaps nf)l s])eakiiig aU their differein 
lingos, he yet manrrged to make them understand him. And the asioni.shmoiil of these 
semi'.savnges, at hearing a .saliih iluis adilress them made them lilt up their hands witli 
maiiy a “ Wah walu here is a sahih who knows all about us and can talk to us nil in our 
own tongues ■ ; it-minding t>ne of the Kible story ahinit “ Here is a man who talks lo us 
all in the languages in whicli we weic horn- railliians, and Medcs and Klamites, an«i 
dwellers in Me-opolamia.*' 
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z. A t in the iilaiu", .'.tr.iii^ht down from ('alnil with hi^ load tif and 

oiii])es, sh(*rtly aflei the last Afghan War, was diseoursini; ujioii his txperiences, and 
tinislu.'d r.]) with ‘‘Ah y<.‘s. you ihU away llial time, Imt ymi will nevev uj» iheu* aj^ain ; 
lU’ if you do, nol a uurti of you Imt wiil leave his hones hehind. ’’ 'Thi- made a threat 
impression on hellew at tlie time, and ho mcnlionotl it ti> .cveral friends, as th<‘ (smmion 
tails ill the r'alml ha/aar, which just* hole out Jiis own views, ahoul tlie ^h* ut -si^liteil 
policy ol J^oini;; up. at sueli inllnile eo^i and diltic'ulty an<l lluai eleaiini; out a{;aiu. “II 
yoi i;o, you shoulPl ^'(ny tlieie,” he used to say, “aiiil let them sei‘ you are mast« is of llu’ 
sitifation ; or if noi, lea\e them aKuie to cut iheii own throats, and tlim’l inleilcio at all.’’ 

y A celeLrate^i Ameucau tiavellev to wliom Jh. 'hollew hail been aslc'-d to sliow the linns 
of (. .i.>hmir, Mui i oe, ^’eshawui , elo. , and who struolv upM jpeat li iemKhip w itii Imn width 
h.! I oiilinueti to this ‘lay ftliey both beinn of an opiui luarted fiec lliiiil-.m;4 sort of n.iUne), 
wrote to liim slmiily alter, to say “ ht‘ had lie.ird -two wt>ntlerliil ihiii'.^s that moininq; : 
one was lliat theie had been an e.iilh‘iu.d-,e in tiu^ redmwtir valle)- and the nilu r that 
'^•llew' was married. ' !, ind ot the two he rather thouLdit the Ki'^i li.ul sntprisrd him mo-t. 
Thi- "hows he u.is not wiiat oiu* minht t .ill a m.iiiyine^ m.iu. ihoiuj.li this ilid not pu“ 
\em Ids lii.-in^; the bi:>l nl liusbam 1 ; w hen onet: m.oiiid, .t^aiiolhiM .nieetloli. will fairly 

, . .. . . j 

.\. .\ i:orres|')ondt.iit lU writmi; to tin I •/>; invieie .11. .uiomu ot Sir 1). l-oi-.vihs 
M to N arkaiitl, and tlje liaiilship" ‘.lit- ii.iilvhad in miilei!.',o. h;i\ inj; m Keep iheii 

inh btiLtles t)ViT a spiiil lamp It) pieveiil tia'ii lie<‘/mup tii.. enneluiii’il with “* I'liis inmn- 
ir.- .1 was sti cnld, ilini l»i. I li. llow eoiili i not i von wr:t(! In Ids own w il. show inn tliat 
in - loiti.'; U tters w't, le (ju.'te a jnhe lo the little iuoid nl I i.i velh r linlidl lds|'t n ibhe his 
pipe) w.is never Inni; nut of ids he.iid. 

' s. Wade jtolitual a -d-tant to Sir h 11 t|ei u. ’U Rnbuis lu was j.\n on ihe eonnnlssion 
V. illi li^; I'lot liei -in law, the hmenleti Sir < liai les M .let lre;;oi tluiii wlioin liulia li.is ^eeii 
1.0 nrav?i 'nhiit'! to in\e lii'afe tlie ip.nlt o| non 'piilt t.f emtain pti imu is ol w.u, ;i w i^e 
"i lee'ion. a... the re.idy aelion and piouipt iie' isitui' of !l»e one, ueie lemperetl by the rleau r 
iii-iLdii nf die otliei into lli«‘ iiil rii.aeit s ol the Ahjian mind, so that it was ehalimply sau! 
id lamp, ‘‘Oh ! haiii;, it all, why not liand the whole business ovi i it) Mai ( ire;n)i ami 
iJeilt V and let (I'.eiM se*!! • U between them.' M aet bi would I’n tin' liphlinp ;iial eon 

»|iiei ibeitamtiv !o!'v)Ii. t’ji.ii (• i him eleai out.an'l put lUilew in tt> pacil> tlie nalivt. 

;i ..t’l in.il e the diiii'.' w< ■» 1 
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i. Rtuiiif Si>i:^h\ by Sir Lkpm (;R?ri'iN K.(\S.I. (Oxkml : IVn: 
i ’lart'ndon Pn-s, js. fnl ), is one ofthc host voliiiiics of the well-known 

series of '///r A'/z/ers e/ /zuini. Sir Le|>el Cirinin is excepi'ioiially well fitted 
for writin- Punjab History, and lie has i;iven us here the fruits of his readini;, 
j»ersonai aet juaintance with Punjab ( 'hiefs and doeuinents, and i;rcnt know- 
Icdt^e of Indian men ami alfairs. I ht* history ot Ranjil Sini^li, eoneisi' to 
‘^iiit tile Sei ies, is i^Ta|)hi(‘ in Us (leseri[)ii<^)ns, })er(e(‘t in iN form, and ^ om 
pivlKMisiye* in all lliat needed lo be detailed. (Iraei ful yet terse in st\le in 
eveiy [)art, we sj)C('ially note his '^keteh t haraeler t>f Kanjil Sin^h as a man 
and a Ruler, and liu* ('hajiter t>n the Sikhs and their distineiive traits. 
Ib'reand there are intersju.Tsed L;tHMl maxims of sound stali.sman'^hij) for 
the L,uii<lanee of' the jireseni llrilish adminisi ratitm. W'e tully a-ree with 
Sir Leiu:l, that Prilish rule in India has been a .i;reat siaa ess ; and we 
re e('ho his hope tliai it may continue lo promote the wellare of the 
tonntiy, b\ a fii'iii, just, judicmiis, and eonsf'ieni ious li,’o\ (.T iimenl. It is 
iniportanf that bfjoks like this of Sir Lcjm*] and Mr. K.-caie's Madha\.. Ra(» 
St'indhia sliould remind us, and espisaally the Indian ])ublM‘, (»f the 

irtiubled days <.)f anan hy and the terrible wa>s oj tyranny from which the 
Piiitish (lovertnnenl has freed India : for it is impoitam that the son^ and 
grandsons should not Toii^t i whai tin ir aiu’estors wiine.-,‘,efi and boi»*. We 
can recomnu;nd lli^hb’ tin's \ < >hime < ‘f ♦ he Rzthf.s ,;/ J/niitt to all elapses of 
readers. k'.xc'ellenl as the work is, Ranjit Sin-h's plac i* in tin-. St-nes is by 
no means e\ ideni ; lor ihoii.eh a preat Ruler /// Imfia, liv‘ can, ;n only a vt'r\ 
widi- scMisc.*, i>c.- ealK'd one of llie RuK ts e/ India, 

>. /,c/*,/ IIV/ZA//// In Ib 'M-.Hv-h \ . Pxa i.oi-.k. (Oxfool ; 'The 

f'laiendon IVess, A'u/cfw oJ fjtJiit js. Od. ) la;rd ikaitini'k 

has been ueneially considered an oyerpraisid man, and of tliis c lear and con 
c'lusiye eyidem'e is supjilied b\ Mr. P.oulLierS well writttm nook, ihou.uh the 
writer him-^elf is a ]>anep;\ rlsl. Lord I lentim-k’s intellecM failed to -rasp atid 
his will lo iiiiproye the lumiennis opj )oi liinities offered him in his <.*arly 
career, in the <-ivil and miiitar\ lanploymenis whiirh the interest of' his 
pcnverlul family |)roemed for him : he was, in almost every instance*, a 
conspicuous failine. None but a man with wide* and j)owerful connec'lions 
could have lecoVLicd from the seathuiL; c'caisiuv and well deserved removal 
from oTfue which c losed Lord IJentinek's first Indian career. 'Piiouuh the 
\er\ facts that Mr. IJouIi^er relates ))lainly lay on Lord Renlinek's shoulders 
the res])onsil)ility cd the \ ellore mutiny and much el.se of . evil in his 
('lOVcTiiorshii) of Madra.s, Mr. IJoulLtca- begins, later in the volume, to con 
sidc.T liini the vicUim of an unjust seventy. W’e are not told tlfie iu*^ocia- 
tions wliieh resulted in Lord Iknlinek's ajipointincnt as ( loviTnor-Oemual ; 
but 'tile fact of hi.-.’ accepting office on c'ondition of eanying out certain 
relrenehinenls and a jnilicy whic'h he condemned in his lieart, show's that 
he -aerifirecl his jirinciples tor the chance of wi])ing out his former dis 
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ur.K’cfiil Hiv, al K:)lilii)n of Suti and Ins lin.nu ial ailininislraliDii 

deserve e\iTy i)iai;^v lUit luyvtjnd that lie did liltU* nr m)thinL; tor India. 
His eampaien in ('o<»rL; av.is a tailiiiv, like l)u* i\*si of \]\< jK-rsonal arts ; and 
lu* dcst^rvfs no credit lor l arryiiiL!. oni oidcrs from the ( \nirt of l)irc<'lots 
whi(‘h lie ludd^o l)t wroiva'. »)r for nu-rcly t ontimiini^ the ai ts of liis prede- 
res'.or^. So inneii tvM' !\(nd lieiilinVk hini'^elf. \\'t‘ liojie this Sei ies will 
not dcL^enerati' i’lito men- jiane^siies. ov ( rla vii ilc faults witli a (‘oalin;; of 
iinitorni prai'^«-. Mi', r.oiil^crs want t»f j »i.-r‘^oiia I knowleil^c of l»ulia. is 
(‘onspieiioii^. in ilii’ \oliiini-, when he eoiiK^r^ lo speak of nali\ t iisi oius ami 
leelinL;s ; and we w-aiM reeonnntaid the I'Mitor It) pick hi*', wiilias I’or fnither 
\olimies of lie S'-rif- troin those* whoMneinde a loim residi-m e in tin.* hkisf 
aiiitin^ otlier i c' jnirt.‘nii.*nt'> as Lttxul uiiteis. j 

( )r/t /ifit/ ,\\ //^'/ees i ! »\ I- . (■ . l‘.i n \ w « >. I>. 1 ). (I .om.lun : 

James N isl x't* a le ! i\). 3s.) 1 - an essentially puenaeioiis l>tt(tiN, pio 

U‘ssedl\' wiitleii !ti t \a!t ( '1 1 rislia n !l \ al llu* e\j»L‘nsi- ')| ail odu r loiins of 
('li'> \\ I lid iio<, how'e\ ei\ eomit me It (»n tliat at count alone: a man 

*s riL;hi to prai-t.' \shat he 1irml\ oeheves. lUit lielore .1 writer * an sjieak of 
< 'hri-tianii \ , In ^'h(,,iid 1 u* a 1 tit; t o *‘pe« i)', w hat is inel iidt. 1 1 a nd n\ iial e\ei lit It'd 
1 »\ dial m iw \ el \ \ .iL- ne Urm, of* w 1 lit 1 1 a nu nie t hi'iSt iaiis om • I k >d\ alt an* t ‘a n 
L.'i\e ^in authoi itati\e difmUnMi rh<‘ie is no mu h ihina a^. ( hrisl ianil y 
in ueneral : and • )m aiid'ioi la»ls u» '«|»» t'ii\' which ol the unmiaons l)iam ht s 
t >f ( IneaiamiN’ h.* j -al r< an-'i s. '1 Ip- < rilie, nioietiver, t)) teller i t.'liid<->ns than 
hi" ta.Ni) u juin s soiiitihn'y: hesitles a mere st i ond 01 third hand etnn 
pil.uion <)f et jm *. '1 m 1 ea av ‘-eiih e- » - .\ ne.n tlea' mon* is W'aiileal than a 

mere atida sit t:f \ I’.npeialiop. . ii\mL*. foirns i nhammadanism, 

liimlmsm aiai Umlifliism hic li:is ntu im-t an<l dt»e.s not know : iIk* strength 
of their eia- !' uptai millions he has not seen : and tla*ir mliuent e fta* j'txxl he 
eamait ajij-ae, iale. His I' adm..’ h.as Iteen ail '«ne-aded: and he naivel\ 
sii':;;e-,is dial, hk ‘ o.ii.e ol Ha.rwins l«)il«)Wt*rs, lie ini.aitl, itnalnein- what- 
-■\er la\oiirs has o\\ n ni« w-. widuaii heita: loo nicL m srieefine. 'I la* fat! 

' that he is iiiet aiiju-leni tt' jiidue, (rwai-.* } lol h to iioindae .iml i;.' noi a rTta'. 
h is eas\- to rylit iile sej-arale tleiaiK in lei aj.it »P-'. l‘» •iislt tai ileleets. and 
lo |*anl llitj liiiij^er t)| ^tiaii at sht»rt(a)minL;->. ria -e an* mcidental lo all 
human institutions, and i.‘\i n to tho^e that ina\' l»e ealit'tl h.iima no t m ine : 
( 'liristia nil \' is lait iiself eNempl Jnan tl.is ’‘trad t)l the seipeiit. Jl is also 
an open nnesiit»n whiclher dot.* rmssit >nai ies (lor whose iraminj Hi'. I.llm 
w'ood let'tures) w'ttiilrl not ''ip'tted I'eller, il lati^iil to seek oiil and make 
the* most of tiu' ])<)ints (»t et>tuaet t»> l]u‘\anoiis relieittns, milier than search 
for and alaise the lines ot dillerenee. IleiiPi* e\i. n as .1 juidt.* to tin.* 
missionar\- tin’s hook is misk adittu, wliiU* as an t lu n l ol seliolarslnp il i- a 
eonspic nous failure, 

4. /e’/Av's' l?on! hy the late J, A. ( 01 la.i k, etlitttl 1 )\ H. [|, 

Jt \.M m-.r k ( 4 k leircsl uirou'^h : A. W . l.t>W'e, iSoj. js. t?<l.;, is a small volume 
ol e\lraMs from letters writte*n h) a late S.l’.ti. missitinary al .Mandalay. 
The printers and i)ul )hsher.s ha\e lunietl <*ut a \er'' handsome volume, 
though the editing haves room lor aiiieinlnu. nt. I Ims in die inti odut't ion 
(p. iv.) we ar(' told that the inonaslie seho(.)ls are ki.-^in;.:, ground, wlieu'as 
the late I >iiaTtor of Piihlie In.striK lion leiis us tliat llu y havt‘ ai'.re[)Ved the 
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system inaii^umted by Sir Arlliur JMiiure, and are hnlditiL; thrir own amid 
tlH‘ schools of l'|)|»er as of I .ower iiiirma. Letters tliemselves are 

honest, plain, and above all <'oneise ; and ihoui^h they [)rctend to no elo 
f[uenee of diction nr tersene>.^ ol style, they < <>nvi;y a striking picture, vivitl 
from its very ^iinjilicit} , of the t.‘vents of the ecjncliiding dayT, of the ])redi‘ 
cessor of King 'rhii)aii, and tlu*- short’ reign of the tyrant himself. The 
great defe^H is that the narrative is ncitlier suffir*iently f;\‘tailed nor con 
tiiuious ; and hence, though very pleasant reading as far as it goes, it fails 
to show the‘ whoh^ history of e\i‘]r liait narrow ]H;riod of time. 4 'he author 
concludes with the satisfactory amuairteemenl ofha\ing founded a “ rea'I 
Ihirme'^e congregjti< »n,'’ 1 )ut with tlie Vagiieiu ss eharacii iislu (if all mission- 
aries, fails to state the nuivtber. 

5. jlnikiDi : /Vc>< ///, A//'./ /')////y-c, by h ill N ( >i .1 [A \ 11 \\. ( I .oiulon 

and Ivlinburgh : ^\'illiam lUackw nod and Sons, sStjj.) i'his book, wiiieh 
rea<'lu‘d us too late for review in our last e-sia*, an account vl' Mr. Hay’s 
loryg and striauuais efhnts In make the India ()ffi('eand tin* Indian ('i(»vern^ 
ment do something for the (levc'lopment of Arakan, bey<»nd allowing it to' 
exist and ‘jiiiell) aj){>ropriating the sur])ius <.t its leventie (in 1 Si^o (>i i[uile 
Ks. 1, 2 J 7,670) to Imperial uses. He proposes to makt* .\k\ab, in [U'efetenee 
to ( !hitagong, the < entre nf iu trading optaatic^irs, arul toeonnec t .Arakan by 
rail and steamer witli IL-ngal on the east aiul ihirma on the west. We enir- 
fess to a feeling of ulitr disgust at tlie apathy wliieh, notw it hsiandiitg a 
steady surplus in the levenm., has given tn this trai l, aeijiiired in oSjO, 
less than 50 miles of good rojd and h‘lt it still almost unexplnred. I'hen* 
are, (if ('oursc, otker nuitiVes biwond tho'^e ot mere jihilant hropv v isible in 
Mr. liav’s (’onlentions, but nothing whi( li lie need be ashamed to admit. 
'The Ixxik would liave been lar pleasantva' to lead ur th».‘ lorm ol a delaik*d 
narrativ(‘, instead ol the jire-^em irjgmenlary slriirdng logi ilu-i of lelti'rs 
and newspaper aitiiles, vvitli a slender thread ol (‘oniu ( ti(.)n. . Much was 
written before the amu xation <♦! Itiiim.ih. and in ( oiisenuenee ot this is 
quil(.‘ useh'ss now and migtit l./e (jinitted. I'liese .ire slight rleteel^ ; but 
the book is, as a re( ord ol neglected dutie.^, and u})portunilies, valuable in 
an age wha'li geneially [iublishes and reads poihing exeejit what i.'> lulsomr-, 
and tlattering to tiational and individual vanilv. 

6. .]/i^ nml-i' Ahniaiii , a ('•omjileie manual ol tin: art ol 

Surgery, bv Hakim Aumvd .\i.i-S ahii;, c w; ; (i.ahore, Liihograjihic 

Press of Munshi lagatli Naiayan, icSpo). I hi.*-, is a thick tSvn. vol. ot 42S 
pag<.‘s (in three parts) written in Ilindustani, with illustrations. It f(jrms a 
(’omj)lele manual of Surgery. The author, a student ol the I’lmjab Uni 
versity, seeing that many 'natives in India held alool Irom Ivuropean 
surgery, has carefully compiled Ins w'ork from ancient Arabic' treatist's su]j- 
l)lemented by the [)racti('e of modern surgery : as a matti'r of eour.se, the 
latter forms the bulk of the treatise. It hel])s to show that the ancient Arabs 
had not neglected the art and it is a standing testimony to the deej) study 
antL wide reading ‘of the aullKjr. Its merit \\,\'> been acknowledged in 
India by a wide cinailation : and the (h)vernment have jairt based and circu- 
lated a large number of eo])ies among Indian rnedh al students. It is a 
distinct step towards po])iilaTizing science by means of manuals ably written 
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in tlu- vcriuK-iilar, iind :i-. -.lu h svi* it :i hrarly wrlcoinr. 'i’hr 

lithographic < har;u-t(.'r is clear and !c,L;il)ic, ihoip^h small in si/c ; an*! its 
chcaj mess dial )lcs the poore st I^uiian simlcnl !<> pincha^-e a hook Irnni whicli 
he can store' his mind or refn sh his nu’mor\ with llie di*lails of sinahe’al art 
huherto availa^iie only in I'airnjx’an laic^uai^es. 

7. JAv/.y///, hy W . M. I’liNin r* Vi inir-.. ilaindon; I).n id Null, iSi)2, 
J.|s. ) I his is a (’(^iipann »r. \'olunie to Mr. l linele*as IVa rie* s ** Mlalnm, < iiiroi), ' 

« ;c.. whicii \\c levicwed in onr April h IieMts of' the re->nlls v)t the' 

^'\i a\ am ms ot iS(;oni, inc puljiicahon dl' wliich the* author ant i/i[>at(ai in 
a pape'r read at the otii I n’e-rnational t 'on^re-^s of ( )rientaiists last St‘[> 
lemlx-r m (amelon. ilall the' pre-eni •|iiano \olim'ie consists ol very 
act'inalely pre'j)ari'd ilhisliai ions : and the et ht.M-*h,a It ;iive"-, in Mr. IV'trie’s 
lamihrn and Uicid style, a tlelailed a< t mnit «>! ! he v\stem <ai which hc pro- 
I i.'eded in lh'i*e\( a\ alum-'. aii« I dc-ts a eri-es < )ne ( annci hut hi- siruc'k with 
tlu' :.n'val pains tjeahva\s lakes let* pa e^sc• \ ‘IIl; ihe: orpainals. c\e‘n when I'e* 
fWodudiiL^ tlieir ilelails ; and \\i' can «mi\ ri‘L;u‘l that others aic not as 
*ca re 111 1 : Wet s.nu.-c/cs hti\e', as 1 k' iu'^tlv uinarks, ht't'ii tlu- destriu'tion (d' 
painiiiiLts, and !ca\ in.:.; ■'!< <jh \v<a k sjik « a e»e'd is an imilalion to plnmler it 
lor hiiildin;.; inateiial. Aiiiun’; the m,»ts* Interest iiil^ finds at this :'iea.t 
lAi'ai^i; ] ‘>1 leiij. wlann Ihaie.sch j»la< e> ahont i;a . helon* kefii 

A'henp-o, are the delaik^ .;i\i n ol the' hmldine. itsell’, whuh show at lliat 
'a; i\ a knowK < Ii;*' .>t hodi lh«' si ii^ni ,* an<l ait ot arehUe( lure nearly as 
<omji!e!i. as dial .^ilo^vl^ f.n die hi Mef l.nown (li/eh e'dilH es. Xmiihefs 

f)l i^anhs toiind iniai 1 foniaiejed hf'd'es >.n\ #nnmmilied, whieii with olhd 
niilKations pointi.d tea Oni’eirtne « •! f ; and ^',cee!in«‘n*, havi' heen made* 
oNer K> du’ ('oliey.i >in;.;e‘ms ti.i e'l hiH>L-i apiii< al and .inllne)pt>ioyit al 
^.]K‘eilie:iti< in A \s i \ e'ail\ s-a-s* of tlx- pon e ss t»r nuimmirKsitiem isalseiciis 
i lo-^i el. St eeial nnpoiiani }Mp\ii. ^'orne* nonwo»d;y diM-oM'rx s re‘t;a rdini; 
e.ir!i‘T 1 ne-ro.i.;;\ pl lit s and nian\' siom- impli m. nls, are' amony the fmd.s ol 
yre'ai inten.'.l, a,^ is the < In mica) .nialysk-. yixen ni' die: fiiynieiils n''.» (l. I'or 
inrtlier pailieulars w e' nnisi ie'li.r tiin; ie'.ui**i'« to \1’'. I i.iiilem Ik/irie.'.s 
^ple nd.id work, aimthei iiamnnn:nt t«r tin siT\i«-e'. wiii ij he* has, loi oeei a 
eie('adi’. coni miioiish leneicied#;** [’.y \ plolwy.) , 

N. /./>/>'/ (V//cw j e/ /f'lt' /»V //ye;.' .//*////, v;r, « onipiK d hy (iiMN\L I*. W’. 
Sii (hath; C Se’«'is, Aiy\ ie Street. ) 'J*ln-* is e-'-.^enlia ll \ a < omj)iki- 

lion of de'tails, inleie-^l iiiL’ e'-pe* ialiv to artiilnv edtne-i^. and to llnise 

• . ' I . 

familie s wiiose- seions ha\e- r\a-el ilu'ir eountrx in the* di'.l inyuislu'd corps, 
lony since ;ima lyamate-d with the' K(»yal Ailille rw 1 he old ]leny;ah 
Aitiilery has a recxjrd ot ylorious de'< <ls -,i ('e)n<l to that ol n<» corn-hn the 
world : and Lh(.)se Aiiose* lainil) names oce ur m the; li^t » *t ( le'iicral Stiihljs 
t liimself a disiinyiiishi ii olii<-er ♦»! the* same', ,ind a yi 1 at numismatist) wih 
treasme tlu* rcconl in du ir family ,tn ln\es. Cieneral Suihhs ev'«‘i does his 
.work with*a thoron.yhness that le;a\e*s nothmy to he ejesin-d-; and his 
patient and painstaking eompilation e\han''ts all the; tuailahh- n eords now 
existing. Among the nanu.s are many whieh are* faniiliar as hoiiseliold 
words, d'omh, f)l[)he‘rts, Kead, Roheits, lluish, e'le. • 

9 Ef/itui/ir^y in /'o/nloiw hy (h 1.. (h»\i\!i-. I'.S. \. ( I .ondon : kegan 

Paul and (A)., j.s. hd. ) As might ])e expected from tiie President of 
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tlui [’'olklon* Society, \\l‘ haw here a very rc‘adahle l)ook and a eonsiderahle 
step towards s)steniati/in^ the discoveries of this eoinjjanUively new branch 
of invcstiL;ati(jn. 'I’lio work is full of interestinp; details and sc'raps of 
knowledi^e, and hears evideiiee oi the wide rcadine^ aiul eareful study of tiu* 
author. 'J'h<‘ main *idea soui;ht to be pro\vd is that a N^'n-AiNan race 
fwec'eded the Ar\an wave, had its own eillts and eustoins, was eorajuered but 
not extcTin'inated by the Ar\Ans, and c'ontiiuied till a late ji'eriod intermixed 
with its e(.)ii( juei ors ; trom this lae.e the author tr.u'es folklore laistoms. 
W'ortlu' of all praise for its researc'k and erudition, our < a?idid oj)inion is that 
h'olklore is not sullieiently advancaal and founded in sound prinejples to be 
c alled a scienc e, aiul that this book tads to [>rnvc“ any ]H)sitive F.thnoloLp’cal 
[>oinls, l»eyond the main <>»n< hisio?i. We nc.Uc- that at tlie outset ( pp. 2 \ 
to j«)) the aullM>r plaei s a foundation stone, from the earlier writings ot 
sir Walte r Idliot ; and b\' a slrani;!* c'oiin ideiic i •. a full afs ouiU ol da same 
villa;.i-e fc'stival is -iven in our curnait i-^sue (p. joO horn latii- notes ol 
Sir W'altc.'r. d'hie two vary in veav material j)oinl^. on whi«-h areunu'uts, 
arc* based by Mr. (lomme. In folklore m m neral, the same* eomplainl is 
made: th:it i-^olatc*d and ]) 0 ',s)bl\ exauL^eratcal instaiuv^s aii* ccamec'ted by 
su^ei;esl ion, with a particular orii^iti : and an‘ afterwards cited :is ju-oofs ot 
assertions. In.'-tanc es oc c ur in the book under rc.view. \eiiher the* learn 
in;^ ol the author nor llu- euuiuan\- of llu* Idlilor of the si lies Modern 
Sf ience ” suttu'e at [ac'sent to i ntille AV/'/V^/eer /’// /v/s/'/c to a place amony 

S>' /<•//(-( s'. 

to. 7'/ir Sifrrtil ///a, Iraiwdatecl by wirious ( )ri(.aitai Scholars, 

aiul edited by 1', M.\\*Miiiaio \ ol. x\\. (()Afoid-: ik.e C'larend<a> 

Press, iSoa. i js. 6d ) 'khi'i \i»iuni(‘, wliieh in exc elUau e a n( ! lh(jrou_L;h- 
n<‘ss of woi k as in aipjsearaiu'e, is uniiorm widi the piei edine \a.)hunes 

ol the Siaaes, conia.ins a tran''kition b\ Profes>f;r lieiinann ( )ldciibeiL-., 
thrci- t'frih\a .Sutras, with a general intuahu'tion, aftii which. (e;uh with 
it'> own int rodiic'iion ) coiiu/ tin* tiobliila, nirany:ikesi aiai Apastamba 
(iiihya Suti\e^; a s\nop.sis of the wholi- is idvi u as a ('onc lu-ion. 'I'lu' 
volume is madi* up to the si/t of its j »redv cessoi b\ Prole-^sor Max 

Muller’s translation of .\p;istamb.h.s ^'a.^na-Paribhasila Sutia-^, with a 
sh«)rl introdiicti'. n. It i> siipei lluous to add more than llial the work is 
w«Mthv of tlu‘ rejiulation (d' k'olh the- scdiokus conc eined. and o( the jne.'-s 

trom whicli it is issiu d. 

* 

M. Si!{/iiS ni by Joiix J. Pool.. ( W eslminslci’ : 

.\. ( 'oiistable and (’o., iScjj.) 'Phe hi^ii soundine title led us to expisa 
muc'h, ^ind wc are disappointed. Had it bieii called ‘‘(lossipson Muham- 
madani an " wc* should haw Said the book was ver\ readabli- and intcaesl- 
inii^, though not free from errors. Ihil Mr. I^rol's Sfiidii's aie neither deep 
nor c'cjrreet ; and thoueh he has trnvc-llecl in die J’kisi, as he n.'peateclh tells 
us, lie has .fa ilc'd to make the rno.^^t foV his oppoi iimitii;s. A .^ocal hook of 
amusement tbi llu* Lfeiiera'l reader, it is, as a v*omj)aral ivi* stud) ot C'hri.s 
tianky and M uhamma«lanism, of no \aliie at all: arid th«‘ sort of doleful 
cliree siin;a in each chajitcr over the real and sujiposed short c'omin^es c^f the 
latter is tiresome :ind annoyiny; e\en to professors of the former relii.;ion. 

I Miituo! J njlid’ncc of Miihn?iinnuituis 1 1 in Jniiin, b)' I'. W’. 
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I'hom \s. {( \iml>ri(lL;o ; hcii^luon, IJcll aiul (\)., 'l'hi> a 

])rjz(..* 1 ‘ssay, sl^nviiiLi, a j;R at of ivacliiii; roinhiia'cl wiili 

powi.r ot (icdiK'tujn. It fir.^t (*<»>in|)art s llu- nature (»t tlu* tu<i i( li-i«)ns in 
llKMUsrlves, and Iroals oT die ri'?>ults w>/7 w In’eh were likely im result lioin 
ilicii contact ancl contli< l ; and tlie>>( it sult^ are llu#n pm -iied in (.letail 
a- ii i^ards ( lo\ eminent, Lain! uaipre and Law, Moialit)., and ReliLp'on. 
'riie <'on*'lnsi< ai ;s;i\e‘-i a lelro^peei and a I'orei.ist of die fugire, which 
is lair and pn )l)al )!('. 'The .iutln)r has niadt as much as \va.> pi»s^il>le < >1' 
a sulijeci Nvhicli is ncccss^irih lalher d^\ in many ef its <letal]s, and lias 

‘•;iv(.ai us a ssoik of muf h leainiiiL; caul nnpoUan< e, ih«ui;j^li dierc ai\f a lew 
hlenhsin.'s and errors, tioni wliicii iiolhinc, hut a*pei‘^onal kiunxl^dpe ul 
India could )ia\i- sa\i-d Inm. 

i lih' Aril:.- ( ’c, f/// C' .S. e. 1). [l i 11 - \1. I'kU i , 

M.kJl.S, (l^jMidon: Sampson I ou and < <i., iSoj. c |s. delail-^ .m 
adveninroiis trjiii' ihiMuah. the Kaaa S*- i, Siliiiia. Mimaoh.i, and < hma. 
It IS a <‘liarminc, hsj*»k. lull ol iiUormadt'n en ll-e manneis and f u^lonis 
dio-'C leyiMU'-. ■ and its !i\i.l\ enui t;i ipiia' d'. s* n [ a ion> an- pioliisi lv 
iihisl fated, .dine-,! ('\iiv pa.s’, h\ di*- anihei ^ e\eelienl -kettii.*, ;nul 
ph' ae;ara| iie-. I’iu In liand and plain spoki n d« ripl '< ms (U piisoii liie 
m Siheria will he e-pei lall' nad wuii merea. and piohahh widi .siirjiji''e 
h\ n.o-,l ] II rsi ais. \\ ! M );-e idtcas ot tin s\^lcni. hail as it i-, .ni‘ dasloint! ’hy 
' h' I \a;a;.a aaied a( < oimis ot tin- lew w in >. alU i hnn n d j^m ne\ s. 1 s'o o p( isi •( 1 
>;eaehei- and a u d io;i I u:-' wc- allow lot late r iinpi ovv nn.;nl s. Mi. Ihicds 
hoi, I ill do mm 1 1 i«m>o(iei! om id« .m i . ,at < line. Russian Sihoda. and csoe 
<::iil\ th^ IsUssi.iii oIlK 0 -- ssiiornl it. i >e'.jrite t,iu‘ l.mlt' ol a sieni of 

ij • li s ei -...ai e.',| lion.iL’.e aiui ^ oi rn pi joii, \h. rra e's c*\]a‘i iem • s ejiise the readt i 
loathnife, ihmot ane«'(, ^e;o;j'd\ . tin - sj>h ndnd [ih\ SI' jui‘ and e\( ( llenl < pl.t lilies 
or t!ie im. n wiio. far fiom die i.ntluence ot juthhe oj»inion, mamtiin oof. r 
aimd dieii eii;nin:d sm i ( lund mps. The ai!\t it u ron.-« jo: n i n y aM'os-. Xoiili 
I'.a a.ern .\sia. i-. not liLi i\ to l>o ofn n imiiaU vl . hul w«‘ jiromis'’ <im iwul' is 
mm'h enjo)ineni m fojlowin-a, in dns di hL;hdiil hov>k. liie aiilhoi's de.i liji 
iioM of hi.'' tia’o'f-.. lie went as spo« !..l e« a respon- k ut of [la. /'. ,/s/rd'f-,/ 
/.I’lm'jff with a pioneer*eommeia lai e\pedilit>n. 

. I p Ashif/i' ChnUii} : //.' (///A h\' .\. i . M \< \ \m \. 

< 1 .ondf Jii ami Niwv \ oil; : M aemiiian an<l l ’o , iSnc. as. r>(l.) < lood enouj.h, 

to a <'ertain <.*\U;nl, llie histoii< ;il par* oi dns Ixx.)?; is smepiiailN nn onijileti*: 
w t not i('c omission of all referem c lo die lasf Indian eommission on ( hoK^a, 
on wliieh llic lameiiUd Dr. RDh w wa.s secielarw and lo the eonlinm d 
lahoiir.s of I )rs. lawvis, t 'imnina.haiip and odur-, who formally )eais earried^ 
out speeial investii^alioiis and e\[>eriinenL.s. d Jie nmneruiis hiiie luxjkscofi 

<'erm’n^ l)odi, die author (*i)uhl easily liave i^'onsiiUed at the lii<h;i ( )ifiet.‘ ; 

and if the i#ii})pi\*ssion of the names of all dine <»l these preal authoriiii;s is 
<]iie to [irofessioiial hins, it reflects liulif^credil on Mr. Macnamara. In die 
^scientific pari of the work, which incliules the liacit rioh h-tloloLty, dis- 
semination and treatnrenl of this fell dhease, lie wiiles as a jiartisan oljiar 
ticLilar theories, which are not \et demon.sirated to say the least. < )nr 
ptTsonal experience refutes many of the statements on whic'h aipumeiiis are 
based ; and the mode of treatment rccoiMmeiuied we liavc seeti tried often 
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as iinsiK^fX'ssfnlly ns ollirr nostrums. Stianp;rly i‘iu)U£;li lu- fails lo yi\c an) 
personal prucauti()ns as^ainsl cliolt rn in inlecti'd dislric Is, tliouy;h 

man) air jirovctl In* r\prrirn« c l‘» be elTijetivr, suc h as wide flannel belts 
round llu* abdomen, anti tlie use ef t'amphor. 'The amb(.)r fails lo see 
that the \iolenl oull;reaks of ( holera in the jails ami barra< ks of [ndia, the 
sanilarx’ ananeenu nls of \\hieli an- so <'onspi('iioiis amid their siirroundinys, 
militates siionely aii.iinst liis theories. 'This lujok is reliable, as far as it 
^r)es : but il is loo partisan to be of imieh ns..-, besi( lc‘s 'beiiye. im'omplete 
and oe-easionalh ineorrecl. 

15. A/t(/ur/f'h//ii : f/ir Tonp-'' tiHihr /he /Av//// I'rtw nem^ 

/h(it\/hif bySiu A. ( h N M \i ,1 1 \ M, K.b., K.t'J.I'*., (\S.T. f London : 

W'. n. Allen and ( '()., iSoj. 'The iu‘arl\ oetoaenarian ai eb.'-oloijist 

htat* e:iv<.‘s us his lone e\pe( Usl work Asim'h <juite sansfics tho enter 

tained of it. Messrs. Allen and ( 'o. havt: doiu* theii di!i\ as piibh--hers in 
a st)lt.-iu!i<]l\ ef)t up \’olmne, in whleh li.ltei ['re ss. ilhistr.it ions an<l bindin;a 
leave as little' to dt^^irt^ as does the the)roUL^hb' ehaiiu i erisl ie weak e)t Sir \. 

( .'unnineham. W’hil-t le^'tonuL; to tlu' ere‘.at Jhiehlhi'a temole e f i).i\a 
former name ol Mahabodhi, he also restores the temple ilsi-lf le.ii hi-, 
reailt'rs. W'ith dest'ript ions of what >lill exi-a around plan-,, iiiii-lrat lon^, 
and restorations, la- enables one te) rai>e up a h\el\ idea e)! wliat tlu‘ y-'e it 
te)n])k* must li.o'e been. I’erh.ips the onJ\' defee i in tlie boeik is lha‘ ihi‘ 
n.'Stored s iew L;ive.‘n (Plate \ \M ; is siiuiil. am.l m-,utti' ii.iit to -.lu)'" mo|-.‘ than 
very Lteneral details. ( ieneral ( 'miniiJi^h.nn, b. ^,id< s <lese 1 i!)inL; Vv hat .u tualb' 
t:\ists, trace's the* reaoieL of tin* teinph* in .1 .tipiiil)-, ( om'ent rat<es all the* 
informatie)!! a\.iilable rt\:.(ardijie it into a le;j lU., an*! tim-’. ktiul 1 e-s a lli/h^ lo 
show the Lpaialeiir .ind beaniu oj thii ineHUunt nt ot b\ ^eaie.- pie'\, ot \\hi« h 
(inly too little has eseaj'eel llu‘ ra\aues e>f tim<‘ an.el man. Amoncr t!i^- 
jioints settled in this \ohim<' b\ the author, v.iiii hi^ U'-uai wealth ofi'iuditt 
illustration, is ilu* ejuestion oT the time whe n the aie h uas known in India : 
and lie here j >ro\ es, a.Lt.iiiist his own ] »i e\ ioii - \ iew .1 1 id Mr. I 'e!eU''Se m's, that 
the areh was in exist i -nee..- in India ( enturies anterioi' to Miihnnmaelan e-em- 
e|uest. M‘e ( .iiinot Lt^ivi' hiejier prai-u* to this be autiful and intme-st ine book 
than I )v saving," that it is l'uli\ worthy of the Ltia-at .author's d._oer\edI\ hii;h 
re'putation as a w’te. ran are 'laeoloi^ist. than w hom no one* is a ,ere‘ate*r aulhoril) 
on Indi.'in (|uestie)ns. 'The (.iiseo\ery of so itnportant a monument at eom 
paratively so late a date shot'ild eneouraL;e a more s\steanati( are lueoloi^it'a 1 
svTVev Ilian lias liitheato be.-en timlertake-n in Iiulia. 

r^. ./ ('('/// A/ e//(’//s/ 7 V /VrMtin /’lire/ i\/i / ^I'l/irnaf \\ i)\' L. S 1 1 .! vc \s-,, 
Ph.I). ot the .Miinif'h 1 .' nixersit) . M.cmdon: \\\ II. Allen and i'n. 
A h i^dthor states, his work is ‘‘Johnson and K ii'ha rdson's 

Persian, .\ral)i(', and lMiij,lisli I )ie tionaryd' lex ised, enlar;.^''d, .and caitirely 
iveonslrncted, ^ivinu in addilirni to the Persian also tin.' Arabie' w’ords and 
j)lirase.‘S found in Persian literature. It is considerably smaller than its 
original, tcA maintains iiilly its rfaini of being a conipreheiisive aid te 
Persian literature. 1 .ike most ('oinpreheiisive wotks, how^ever, it ha.s the 
defect of giving loose meanings under headings whence they ought to be 
struck out. /Wi,’*' tinder Dtihana^ we have “ /ynhunii i Juirhaiii:;^ |as]>er, a 
])re(a*ous stone of a thick greetiish colour, Melochites ” {sic)- Now, Jaspci 
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iind inahirhitc ;iir not tin* s.nnc, nor is it Inu* lliiil i;isj>or is of n thirk 
;^rci*nish ('olourtor il is otlv iirr i\:tl or yellow, nor is da/uuia i hirluinx:^ corix c'lly 

used lor cither the one or the other. Another fault in eoiniiH)n with otlu'r 

* 

“ rcan|)rehen>i\ u ” hoofs i'> ll|,at ot ie.stMiini; niin\ words whit'h have no 
<’iaiin wha1t\t r ton place in a dieti> )narv, or if they liavt', llie\’ require in fair 
ness l<; he s^ipplenu-nted uitli a A\hole series of similar u ords. I lnis we are* 
a;iven a hastard Madeleine atul (.'h?nnps Kivsees. while 1 >oii]<.\aril, I'aris, and 
even !• ranee, aft* ahs*‘iu. If iho.-e two. wlu not all L^cs>,uTaphi( "il names of 
iinpoi tanee and ij not, I hen why the two mini>r lopocra[>hieal details? 
\'et tiu* work, moia* j)ortahle than oilu'T dieiionafies of the lani 4 uaL;e ol a^ 
[)reporln^naie *' enmpieliensiveness," is a p<^od one ior the* stu hail, to 
wlioni it will sa\i- inneh time \\\ pn’scniine, hnn a reinh made phiase where 
he mi_L^hi ha\e olheiv\isi‘ n* --eek (»ut llu- meafi'iie ot two, perhaps ll'Ui'e, 
noids. 'I he I’l rsiai' selH*l.ii will htirdh'. hov,i\* r. pia.-^e il forslriel i’\aet 
ness of mea'e.in;^. 

17 . Ih- / (jr>>!ir / itr/\ 0 / A. :o ]>\ |. K. lvo\|)[|oi a-; and 

II j- 1 i;i i.i . t hondos'i • Swan ^oeait iViehicai and ( 'o. ; Ssdina- and 

f'rishaiK Ihinlopand to., iSoj I Im last general t leeiions in New 

Soufli W i! s o lui ned 1 .alumr nu nihiT'- to ilv S \ diu \ 1 eeisjatme, and our 
autho!., .ui\e a lull !u..tor\ oImIh.- men and ot tin* eniN oi the halxair Tartv, 
and oi w flat ihe,e repr* ^eii I a ! i \ « s of tha! paiiv liave liitheito lioni*. 'The 
\\lio]e is \\t 1! and ( iisj I is'^lonalei\ lojil: anil tin uoik desei \ t S eal eflll ‘^tud^ 
h\ all inn it jii polnies • i-a the 1 ,ahom Pa‘*'t\ is !oi*nhn;^ laiea* in the 

dun I’fiit iu)t di.tanl hiinre , 1 } < \’rrv ealh-d eixail.M d (onnirv. It \\liat has 
laf I n plea '* ie* \,. Soiidi \\ or- 1- di«- ;^.imph «»f uhal will lal;e pla» e 
e\ es y’A Inae, w r '-hah lri\e a | l•l\ ^mue’n lo 1 1 ; .inU ej* U ine on sid<‘ 

h. siu'.^, 10 Jreijta.ait loud .md fai;: ^ p<,*e< hitxine wii’h rep<. I ilion*^ ol tin* slate- 
nu ni tlial th< \ are 1 hi re* noi to talf hut to ai t and to inalve ewnone else* 

, KM. and io.'tn !ii:i-’ane' oi; tla- pa'^sipi; of nu a-uires \\ hirh, wluai pas.eil. are 
loimd Mill rl\- we;‘ hi.'.-, and Usi-f-ss likeiiu* I'lade'^ 1 >l.■^plll es ( ’oneil lal ion 
and Al l at ral !Oii A( t, pa 'S^d List Man h, whi«'h i\ mains in the [Ue.si nt 
dis|)ntes at Iha/la u Hiil, quin.* a . litn. i. e. ■.■mphio < L s<aij >tion oi' 

the pariN' and it ' tlie im-n and die-r niO' '! aetin:.' and -peakine, 

tins hook is ol ;jn al \.ili;e iji.) tile "’tndc nt ot ]»oluu s. 

I S. ( nr/^/'. \ ../ ^ >e ( h/'v/./aN, j >\' ( *,. \ 1 . I ) \\\ :-a in a nd A. Si I'ni.e 

i. wis d ondon and New ^lnk: Maemiikm and < .'o , 'I'his little 

])0()k is one tq" tl^e hesi ol rei'eiU additions to .Maem illai I's well known 
L;eo‘;raphieal series. 'I'he illustrations arc e\ei llent, the 1 \ p( .L;ra j iliieal 
I'rrors tew in nnmher, and tlie -<yle ha id ami inteie.stini;. '1 he |ih)sieal, 
('limali*-, and ethnoL;iaplu< al eondiu’ons of llw « olonit s reeei\ e .1 heir lull 
sliare ol attention, and tiu- ir.ind is nowhiiV <'oinj»elled to dwell on Iohl; 
lists of ijlies and [xipulalions. It i.-,. howT.'ver, not so mueh a standard work 
lor eeOL;rapliieal leferenee as an inteivstin;.; description, well ealenlaled to 
stir up iftei.liiii.; ol' [lal ri(.>l ism in the Qu arts »»I all llrilish readers. 'The fact 
dial to a ^rea.t extent IxAh tlie authors are* deserihiiyi; lh<-ir own native 
<*ouiilries may perhajis ai'eoiml for the cem-ral asjjt^ t of e\erytliini^ hein;.^ 
so very a^uiviir dr n?\'r : nevertheless the less pnqiossessin^ features of llu* 
jiietiire are nowhere passed over. One of the most inlerestiiye* faels is that 
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‘‘(irratcr liritain ’ seems to im liule almost all the coal ami iron prodticiii;^ 
districts of the \v{)i-ld. Xo “ Im|)i:riai federationisi ’’ sliould l>e without tiiis 
handy little volume. 

rt;. Kiisti'rn f^/i \\ by I’koi*. A. II. with a map. (l.ondon : 

falward Stanford, 'I'hi^, L;eoerapliy is as good as the [)reeeding, 

though a N\<jrk of fjuite a differenl ty]»e. Proies'^t^r Kt.*ane’s Uiligenee aiii,! 
research are abimdantlv shown lliroughout : but the book is i*\idi iitl\ 
meant more for the el lmoL;iaphist or thi' hairo]»eaii engaeec! in administra 
tion or business in ihe lai- ICast than for tin- general n adei . Sonu* of ihe 
stal i.^tics are inieresiing, but the lisis of Siamese or Malayan jn'ovinecs, ele., 
are iieec-^sarily somewhat (iry. i‘'or the ordinai\ reader the most iiueiest 
ing portions (jf ifa.* volume are the historieal w ii u nc es and the (.-thnogra 
phi('al and oeeanie di ol the “ fair\' islainls ol the laisl." I'lofesM)! 
Keane s (ii\ ision of the hAsteiii Ai< hi[)el:;L;« » into ilu ee naim.il regior.s 
(Asialie, ()eeanie, ami Aiislraliau) is al>lv slated, and i erlainb' \a t) leasiMi 
able. 'The e\islen<-e ol a laige- Indonesian ' -.ubaiatuni ihioiie.Iionl 
this part ol' the is einpioxed b\' him to i^oniit el ili‘‘ I ‘ol\ne'>ia ns o| 

tile Pacific wilh ihe (Viiieasian inh.j! elanls ol' linlia: and no doubt ilie t.df 
wavy hairi'd, Iig]ild)r<n\ n d'aliitans and Sa.m<»an- have a miK'h giealei 
re semblance to ( aue.tsi uis iban to Mongols, \!ala\ ■>. < m' Nearoos, 'flu 
style is scie'iitifu . as be*<onu’s a work ol this (har.ieiia, stii! * ifa'.isu li 

might have been simplei*. for instanee*, in one ))assage wc are n*id that a 
Certain volcano yiefls " *i < oiisideiafoie siip]>lyol llu- mmiale <»l -fwla uselul 
for <-ulinai 3 ' pmposes.” It we>uUl -perhaps lue-e been as easy to sa^ 

“I'ooking salt/" and it is not rjiute e:vide*nt why the aiii iior preh'is to use an 
o]jsr)lcte chemieal I jriniila, 

20. Juinfji (iroii/iii a/ .\ifriLtrii K'tiUiiJtK l>y 'A Moa u i o's I’lki 
(lamdon am.I New N'ork : Maeinillan and (\). i I hc.iathor. in a somewhat 
humble and i le-j >re( atorv j)iela<’e, lu gs the < lilir'al rt atkr.n> spjre his ('om 
meiits on ihe fault)’ st\le of <aK.‘ who has lu-mi rasli eaioiiyli n* la) down hi^ 
rille and take tip the fien, and ihe* “emiiu'nl geograpkei '’ n<>t to waste his 
time in p«)intipg out the in.ier ur.ieies in his sketch map ol the lake^ lu* 
passes] through. As Mi, Pike's tr.i\i*K lav, however, in a part o( ( \inacl.i 
almost entireb’ uiu.-\])loiee] b\ whilr* men tiu* ‘^emineiu geographer” would 
be ve*ry hast)' to eoi.HleJnn what lu* knows little aljmit. 'rravelling and 
eampmg with Indians all the lime, the author wa^' compelled to li\e as the\ 

1 lid, fe’ast ing ami sta rving a 111 I nalely, jostling lor a gooil piee** ol meat out ol 
t!u‘ e-ommon [)ol, now disjuiting and (juarrelling w ith lus ras(‘a II\’ guides, now 
coaxing them. 'I'he <')iase» (jf the .M usk ( )\j the objes't of his jourm-y, and tin- 
migration uf ilie ('aiil)ou aiv naturally the most interesting ]).iris of the 
book, \Vi‘ boj^e that the Indian's innate hist of lutbless slaughter will not 
suc'ceeal in exteaiuinalii^g the* Musk ()\, an animal inteaesting in itse‘ll aiul 
|)erha])s a remnant of the ]»re glacial Amerir an iauna. 'Phe narrative* is 
generall)’ inte-rcsli ng, ami fre-riucntly humonjiis. llioiigh the; hfimour is 
sonu'what grim wlien it deals with the follies of starving men. ( ieogra})hical 
societies mav grieve that the author did not lake insirumc*nts to give att 
e*\act map r)f the coiinti)' he traversed, but this doe*s not alfecl the geme'ral 
reader. It is a si)orlsmarfs story, and as .such well tolel : but even the 
scientist can still find miu h useful information in it. 
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• 2 1. Rajiirh-^ ////7V/.V-// ///..TV ^cifhout a iinUc, (I.Diidtm : Samj)s,»n 1 .ow, 
Marslon ;nul ( \). (,s.) AlU'r Sir lAhviii Arnuld's AA/y r///,/ /,// 7 ./.sand 

si;vcral olluT c Ld^oinic ck'srri] il iojts oi* Japan and proplr, ii is not sinpris 
in.i^ that Mr. Allied I racy iclt .somewhat dirfideiil in laiincliine Ins Raai/'h's 
/ij/um if ijuidi- on the sea ot ] »iil>li('it^. 'I'he only nuvcllx 

il possesscsTTis he liiinst^If us in ihe preface n» InS hook, is dial he 

travelled tmin one end ol tlu‘ einjuVe lo the oliu*r uilhouf an inler[>i i-P r or 
Li^iiidc*, anil \\ iilii^ai kn<>wina nior«.‘ di.in a lew \v(.'»rds ul ihe lani^ciaiae. lie 
lias, howe\ca\ ei\en u.-> a \ei\ jili-.i'^anl and rliait)’ ae<r)mu < it Ins e\pe 
j'i<‘n(xs diniiiL'. he. diree iin)nt]is' w anfleriMi;s, and a i^ood di‘al <»! in 
loiinalion in Jii'. la-'-i <'haj^la.a the 1 *tcS(‘mL and J'utini* ol |aj)an. J he 
..iiil h( )i , f ? ee lr()in llu nanou ])i (.‘jmlii t's ol eu and eri'ed, tit h*'. ample inslice 
to Ja}>.nu ‘.e 1 iti‘ and ma. mua s, whie’n hi/ eaiU j^a.a' ( i.j .i i\al • i\ lii/alion. 
Allluui-h ht‘ holds ( ’hiAai.inii y the hiehi\-.i t\j-e and loiin ol (ivili/alion 
when I )a ’d *03 1 die leaehme‘. oj ( hiaAl. he di'plores tltat die 

;.ne(.s] ol ( hil^iian nations ita- In'oiraln daal om e pH ispia t)ii eoiintiy 
neatly to liu- ol rnin. .nid that \m* '4:11 wnhliold Irom la-i ihc lielu 

ot e< ml rt >iline Ik r <'oin i nereis .u id tliiis ki < ;> her in a posit a *n ot ( i« pel idi nee 
ami himnli.idoM. lake all iia\t.]ltis m l.ioan. Mi. ’I’rat y spi.aks hmcm 
I nehh. ol d ji ■ I 'oil 1 1 eo! IS ma I mei'. and i;* In eed in;; of the |a > lanese p« -opli •, 
in all ipad-.-'i ol st)ti'-lv. Ih meai uiih nniloim poln^mess e\ i.rN u in ‘n •, and 
w.is i.nei\, 'I i'\( i, <.)ven hailed or impo.« d upon. W’e^ <‘an reeomim.nd tin . 

h<>(A tor its h'-lii .and nieri.aininL; le.Kiin:' : ihoneh, a lule, ue do not 

• , , 

a]»pio\«.' lA' li.jsly ii.jNels, a", lii-.-v at iilo'ii aie onile aeeuiale. 

■^ 2 . rill.’ /a/.i’ M a :ir.n!r if n.i /’,.«* f < Slev ei is .i mi lla\nes). 

<«>n!a!ns a liirdu.T aiiitle i >\ Mi ig^ni l>a<'>sla, on "•Jntlieial linlejnn 
diiu\’ in I ndi.i,” whieh. Ijki- ils ja * ■« Ua e^.-.oi , has heeii rejiiinied hy the 
aiitiioi. Mj Ike o 4a's .n^iirm nes are \er) 4toni;ly mai^hal'eo', anri t.ikme, 
die t\\o arliel'*-. loeelher, seem lo make out a • a-^e o{ wlneii pt'tilMoh' the 
slrori'ja'^'t l<.atUH.sare sei in the i)a< ke^romui. Ii i' evitleni, loi in-.l.ui( e. 
lliat the aeiion of tiie ('<.)liit of W’aids, to mejilion (MiIv om- j)Oinl which 
oi-cnrs lo us at the iimmcnt, .nnplv (f ^ lla.* ‘.amt' vJL.ooaa-, ;ni.il\.'.is a-, 

that t«) \vhi( h Mr. Nicosia ha^. snhjccied tlu* n la;!- i . ol die Jwia uti’.c 
and the Imlicatuic in Ihilisk India. The t tlitor li.i . api»endi d to tin* 
IMX'Scnl contrilnuion a liricf notice, ]H>mlin;_; out dial due «iiie--lion oi 
ludicial Indepi'iidem e was praclic.'ill} inn ol Hit' main i*- iii > m ih*/ -iniei;!*’ 
ae.'iinst .\hsolntism under die .Si nart."*, ^ 

2 1,. /afaka Malif. (I larva, nl Sanskrit Scries.) The names •)! I'rote.-soi 
l.aninan, the supervisor of this stales, and ol Ni. Kian, liw s|k ( iai eflito^ 
of th(.‘ volume under riwiew, are a sulticient guarantee lor the soufid and 
ai eurate seholarship of this I'dilioii of tlie *' Jalaka- Mala. A-, lar as w« 
have t'xam^ned the iSanskrit text, it leaves nothini; to he dt'siretl : the tyi'O 
is clear aiul readahh*, the printini; and, pa[)er excellent. 

• It is a pleasure ti; turn from du* hadly-i>rinte(h and pifen, ’wc fear, it 
must he added, cciually biidiy-cditecl, prodiuaions of the* native Imlian 
presses, to a hook so tei'hnicahy ]>cricct as diis lust volume of the ]taf\'ard 
Series ; though, while noting the generally inferior wtjrk ol the lioinl)ay 
and ( 'alciiUa j)rinters, it would he unfair riot to make an e\f epiion in 
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favour of the Veda,*’ witli Sayana's (^)ninienfary, edited by Pandu 

Kajatania Shastri, wliieli was published a few months ago by Mr. 'Tiikaram 
'Paly a, of I>on\bay. 

d'his edition of the “ Jalaka-Mala : or, (iarland of Hirth-Stories," though 
|)radii< e<l from the <H)llation of st.'veral MSS., really re])resents only one 
reading, as the MSS. ac'eessible to the odiKw are evidei^tly 'V,. - >ie^ from a 
«;oinmon souree. and only repeat*ea<'h other's mistakes. 

d'lu* l)irih-storic.s in the Sanskrit text are thirt y-fcnir in r imber, areording 
to the i'nddliist tratlition, but tlur appendix eontains a thirty tiltli story ikH 
in Sanskrit, but in the ('uiious (k«rha dialect, which is closer to Sanskrit 
thaii i\'di. 'Hu* editor’s e\planatif)n ol the presenct' ot this Clailia sU^ry in 
the Sanskrit text i-^ inten sting. 

'The eliij'f d<‘fect, it sc'Ciiis t() US, that t an be kiid t(' the cliaigL^ ol tin's 
first \'olunK (^1 thi‘ ITarvai'd Sanskrit Series, is the al)senee ol a general 
introdm lion dis< us>,ing the literary atul philosopliit* bearing ct many inter 
esling points invoKed in tlie “ jataka-Mala." 'To tlie most iiUeresling ot 
these, tlie t»rigin of llu' main moli\e of the book, sonic spaei‘. at any rate 
might have heen given. 

W c‘ might have bc'en told what Ih’. Kern’s vit‘w is on the (jut^siion ol tin 
souree from which tlu.‘ author rir authors ol the '* jataka-Mala hoirowcd 
the idea of siiiuging logether a s^^aies of .^loiit'S or fahles on tin/ [*ersomdil\ 
of biuklha in diflrreiit birllis ; and wlieilu'r tliis con(e[ai()n \\a-^ bmiowa-d 
from tlie brahininic.al doelriiu* of tin* avatais ol' N’ishnu, siK'ii as the fish- 
axalar aiu! the hoar-avatar, whi<'h might lie ee)mpaied with the \ \agri 
Jatakii and tlie Shasiia lalaka. in tin text und(.‘r review. 

2 .|. I'ih' \tni/\^lik(i : a Stt^ry of //'<>/ anif AVo/, h) Rim \ui> Km'MNo 
and \\'oi(<»'n P> \ la-.sl li* u. (l.omlon: William I b inemann, iSn/.) (»s. 
The incomj larable pictures on the hori/can which Mr. R. Kipling; inis dis- 
covcMvd and (k sciil jc‘d, waaild, like charilw cova-r a mullilude ol literary 
sins; hut wi- «annol he indulgent to the rowc{\ and namhy painhy e< »m 
liination ol Ameritvui with .\nglo Iiulian hne-making and swindling in 
“ Naulaklia " (as i vrrNone* in the h ast acquainted w'ith an\' Iinlian \er 
nacuiar would sjirll this w’ell known word). t )r course, .Mr. Riplings 
Indian desf-i ipiioiis shine in conijiaiison wath those of his N'aukee <'o]k.‘ague, 
hut both aie vulgar and falsely sentimental the very last reproach wliii'h 
the authors prohably exp'a'l: Like “ 'I'he Light that LailtMl,' the ending 
of “ Xaulahka” is had Knglish and w'orse sense ; hut there aie the c'hai'ac 
ters ol the Rajput King and ol the (iipsy (,^)ueen, as also the ghastly failure* 
e)f a niilferin scheme for the mcdie'aP tre*atment of Indian women, tliat 
alone' weiuld make; the jiiirchase* of Xaulahka," as also the suhsef|uent 
relinc juisirmeut of the ‘Miine lakh gi'rn, wliierh is its raisott t/'rfn\ a mattei 
of exrusahle ('uriosity. 

25. 7 Ac I.ioic Star of Lilhria., hy L, A. IH'khwi, with an introduction 
i)y Ma<lame I .a / 'omtesse ( k Hugo. (Lond<jii: Ixlliot Stoi.k, i’S92.) 'Lh * 
author describes him.self as an African and a student of Linc'oln's Inn. 'To 
the^ former eimimstam'e is due his having unde rtaken the defeaice of his 
l)reihre*n ; to the latter, we owe a collection of strange (iiiihliling arguments 
and peculiar views, "riit* objejct of the book is to induce the Negroes in 
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Ainulira to throw C)ll thr yoke of thuir tyrants and to i iniL^raU* lal>i*ria 
where tyrants of land and '^ulul^y i^’ocd things await them. W'e agree with 
the author iti cdnsidei ing this .desirable both lor the Negroes and llu'ir 
perseiaitors ; but the laet tlwft the loiiner. in sj)ite of mu< li urging, yet 
remain aitaelu'd to the tlesh ])ots and the aia omjian^^ing indignilit's in tlu* 

’ 'ud t)l the stars and stripes/* { for tluan, t'ln‘e!l\- tht‘ latter) ('eneliisively 
show.s that these mart\re<i saints <•!* e'oal-bku k hu<‘ ar«’ still slaves in 
mind and si r!.'? m sjarit as !.he\' w<Te bondsmen for agi.s. w’e laud Mr. 
I)inham lor his \igorons juotesl against the init|iiilies j »ei j)etrated iiptm llu* 

♦ inh;d)itants oJ Atriea In exploiteis whoni t!ie dazzled ignorant herd stxles^ 
e\|)lorers : hy lhie\i*s, murderers, ineendiaiies 1 )r. ('list's arti* K* in llii'- 

issue pr<)\( s them to be whom the Pneji-'h and t leiinan natn»iis wt>ishij> 
as lu.a'oes. |ust!\ doi s the antl'or inveigUi agtim I thos»' wliose g<js()el o| 
peac'e and goodwill is i-uij ,hasi/ef 1 1)\ ami v.l?ose smc t. rit\' is tlianon 

sliati-d !u- ihi: ; ail!iti:, the Tiiie, tlu- basontl' Mi. Ihiiliam is pi-ffeetly 
light in siiel. < ien I ! nela o‘( m and e<|uall\' so \ h* n ha- fh .eloses lh«- thousand 
. grie\aiu I. -v, lln; ielerilP s.s pv r-.eeurion, tin i M *i« >« -d l\i.inn\ whieh the 
daik e!ti/< n‘- < '1 ihe I niled States .>iiflei at the hands ol tli'-ir taiiaa' 
'Of iti/en-. . h:ii ’a.lun the a.uthor e\( ii-»s I'a \ili. -t of i ^ime'^ !o whic h hi-- 
i '!( i.hreii are a.M( i '( ied on ihepl*:' ft iheir e\. . - si\ el\ aMeetionate. amatf»rv, 
leiiffj \ r;Ui‘u. m , deau aie.we foieibl\ n mn.'df.d that la- hold*- a bi ie-t 

on I.elialfi-l 111 ' f oiiip-n i it »1 ' ami ih.il his -aaleim-nl-. ‘lujuld. iheri'lt »re. !»•■ 
Wiken lai .-eh ,//;/.• rht- ia ighl oi ab nr'liTy i-, n aheil wluai 

Ml. I ill! hall I o '! i! 1 )!' Is f( .!• the I ‘ho ni; la n • nei « r\- of i he Ai ri' ,i n iie-.- ro a. nd 
l-fiastsoi Mi’it an .:iealiie-.s and .\l''i»an f b i'i/a'i if >m, f'li the strength o( a 
iiumljeioi i.-\a I ii I ill .s ot ]n^ raee ’..ho m*’ ‘)ni\ >ii( (a • si'i il !\ a'ltipud tin 

garment' f)l finrojxg but liso ii - « nltnre and liras bef’amt "himng liglits. 

'! he author 'ti.ilu.'s .weeping < harges ot imifiraiK e, \ I ir’ himseh heir.ivs a 
iamenlable Ann! <»f kmwN ledge ami • uip.,ibie m giig.an i- when o lining li> 
Indians ; in^eiHldiai spite agrunsl these. 111 sim-. an tip"'lle ot toK ration. 
Pel ihiz author r.oi ei an pare All nans lo ()riinl.il': lf»r wluU <omp.nison 
ean iheie be between die dart. < ’ontiiu ni po--es'-v d ot m) iii.'hgen. >us < i\ iliza - 
ii'»>n ai id no Tvligii *11 \\ oil h.\ ihenanu-; bet w eeii I hat ab'' Inn- -eio in ihi.-v.oik 
of iuiman pn^gn-ss ami t lie ^glf )rio!i^, respk.mlent I’.ast, iIk- jo}i\ r/ e/v.ge ol 
religion, ol p] iil< j-'Oj )h\', <’l < iiyiure ; llie eiadle i*t iii.inkiml 

Mr. I )urliani elal i«aaul\ priA'es that w iiile -.n omen iiave maiiiei! blank 
rfiieii and r /rr v r/ .- '.et, uliat ]>!irj)o^'e this is to serve we famioU iiiijher, 
nor can we think why llie anliu»r should addiit'i’ proof for what is admitlefl ; 
no one doubis that siK'h things *lia}i[Kn, and an.nuni nls an* (|ititi- imne(\^s 
sarv to maintain the assertion that there are tools aimingst hninan 1 leings ol 
both si'\i s. \\ i.* caiimd eoneiiide our la marks without wishing sneei ss- to 
the ol)je-#t of the book ami eungratulalim*; Mt. Durh.am on iiis wide though' 
siij lerlK'ial reading, his jiowerlul th<^iigli ([nibbling logif , ::nd bis vigorous 
* style only marred by (.lislressing re[)^iitions. ^ . 

26 . Sanskrit- Xoims .rnf Wrhs. in laiglish letters; ('ompiled by 

< 'liarlcs loluiston (fai/aeand (‘n, i.ondon). din’s is a iiselu! little foluine 
indeed. Mv. Johnston may la)’ claim t(.» originality in.ismuch as he has 
]iroduecd a handy book loi die study ‘>f that iiM;st beautiful and polished 
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Siinskril, wilhuiit :il tln.j \‘L‘ry as is customary, ])araclin^ his 

knowledge of the inlricacies of grammar and synla\ and tluis i;rcaling 
almost insurmounlahlc Ijarricrs to the progress of the student. 'Flic learned 
aiitlior is, indeed, quite a heretic in tins lespcct for l^e actually tries to 
make matters as eas)- as [)ossil)le. 

Pirsi t (J.n/ ///i (hnsfion^ hy lln.' Ihni. ( lecnge Y* C'ur/on, M.T., 

2 vols. (I.tniemans and ( 'o. d he l \ve> hiiiky \ olmnes on Persia and llie 
I’ersian (^)uestion'’ which ha\ e appeared during the current \t.‘ar, and lor 
which we au* in(.lel)led to the tliient ])en ()l the lion, (leorgi- (’ur/on, 
emhoch' almost ail that an cnlighlein i' inqiima* <*an rtasoiiahl\ expret to 
l»e tr)UI about .m ( )riental State, in a single puhliealit >n. At onci* a i-om- 
prehensive guide l)(>ok and use fuT politit'al manual, it (‘onlains a \ast 
atnoiml ol j)articular and geiieial information on a «-ounlry llie anti([iinv ol 
wlncli alnne entitles it to :i ]»r()nniu-nl place among tlie nations ot the l''ast. 
iJiil Persia has stronger elaims to notii'e llian <]cdiiei))le front a xemaalik- 
.ige. Iler a■^so^'ialions are- Scaiptinal as xsc/ll as historical. I K f j.stluas 
and her Vasht is are c'\en l)v‘itei km>wn and more eon ;'| ik uous iignres in 
the world's memory than lu!i Ardaslnri a,nd Sh.ij)rns, 11 we rceognisf in 
rlK‘ Miastierus ot lh»- Itihie, as modern reseaieh leads ns to rlo, the \er\c‘s 
of llcrotlotus and |n>lin, we l^ave the te'^tiiuonx of both sat'vcal and prouirie 
history to the; pow<-r and magnific'cnc'e ol llu' jjredei'essot s ot Nasiuddin 
Shah In e l entnries heloix t he < 'In ist i’an kaa : and now in the last rk t'Mdv' 
oj' tlu‘ niiu'lec nlli cc nttiM the I’l Vsian kingd<nn though not in exu nl titc* 
\ast h'aiipire of (.'yrus is (sf \'ef\ amj>le dimensions, and- possissrs a ]*o))ii 
lation whieh, if ('onij )ai ali^'ely small and c onquj'^ial of dixe is (“leinenls, is 
by no jncxins effete or iin ajiabU* of [jrogu'^-ion m a. sense* lar highe-r than 
That of li-rritorial aggrandisement. As a rcxison wli)* l‘’a].grisl inu n should l»e 
es[)i ‘cjally in(c‘iesl« d in Per.^ia, Mr. ( 'ur/<ai re\eils to a eommf»n am esti)' : 
but his argumc'iit is nnae likeb' Icj strike home when In* eomes down Irom 
tlte soiiii'whal lia/\' slandiioint of tlu* e^riginal Ar)an stoek to the mori* 
c;vi(lenl [H;rio(.ls id’ Isnglisli history. His nsif/Hi' of .XngU ► Pei sian eoniu'C' 
lion, in iiis I ntrodiietory ( hapler, takes us bae1< to the* ihirlee-nlli ceiUur). 

'riu‘ long standing historical c'onnei'tion of the two monarchies must 
unduuble'dly he an interesting and e.ssentitd fixituve in any alisliacL (d 
Anglo Pe‘rsian «li))loinauc relations j>iepared at the piesenl 'nour to letri^sh 
tlu; memory ot iiu’oming ( love-rnmeitls ; and it supi^lie s a kind ol sym- 
palhelie chord whicdi liie Shall himself wil.l readil) touch when it suits tin* 
r(»yal c‘opve‘iiieiu'e;. liul if it is to be; rendere'd available, by our stalesmem, 
for the siil>stantia1 advantage of (ireal Britain in the; lorm of f!ommereia] or 
other coiuu.ssions in favanir «;f her enterprising subjects, opening out new 
lines of ('ommuniealiejn with the Indian ICmpire, or, eminently, in aiding le» 
opjiose the unu arraniable e*neidae-htrenls of Russia towards IiuUa, we are* 
hound to do something to raise Persia hersell to the level of e ivili/ed 

* \V«u briclly rcicrrcd I'u this work in our last i''Sue, as one t)l the most important publi 
< ations of ilic <|uarler ; l)Ut we reserve<l a more exleaustive review* of its contenls for this 
]'icsent number, as Ikoth tiim* and space reiulercd it inipo'^sible to fhi justice to the book 
in our July issue.- - l a ». 
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iKitions, a (‘ondiiion wliicdi slu' has not yot attained. Vnr arliitnini; siu fi 
an ohjed as tliis the: voliinirs hefon* ns are of infinitr \aiiic 'I'hey ('oiua'v 
to the readea* s mind the irnth alfout JVasia and io, “(^)iu‘slion tli.-y show 
the Shah and liis |)L-o])le, in tluar ‘‘ hahits a-, they live" th.- Iirst rrpvc 
senled, not^^s a ])aUern so\e‘iviL;n, bin as one who mfahl wa*]! have i>een 
w*Tsc ; th.- last as ina-l nntrust.worl])y, false, yet withal rniaai, inlelli 
i;eni, indii-m iou^^ *^rh(‘ twa.) main demoiali/ii^^ inlliienec s are .‘-.simI b\ 
die words w'hieh m.i\\, j aael i. a I ly, be lianshnuel 

“ ostenlaiiem and “ peeulat itm " (liten^lly iin'ominns " ). d'lu- lo\ t‘ oi 
^'.isj>lay and ilisiinetion, and the ('ravim; for per' jiiisin s, in whalewr sphere 
i>l w.ak lie ma\ be placed, ai’e to ih»,‘ iV-isiari oltn 'al, ur ‘ ol e\'.'r\ 

eraik‘, like ^ <nin^elK)rs t'»l ill whose* prompting-' a^t-- -. Idoin, if i-ver', !esi.>led, 
Ln othia elas.-^es the’ saiiu‘ s])iji! i*: a.'ti\t“lv in . »p! at ii )i i, but < >pi m a f iinilii s 
loi' Its .■\<T('i.-.e are le'S^» li-.-pJenl and j )!« )v. ..at i\ e: lh-»*^e wjjo liavi‘ not 

live d and ino\^d anioii;^ I’e-^siaas < .n ihe-ii own ‘ .ai ean term lint hille e(.)n 
^te’jition liow l]u)H/ii';hly inrnaiiie.l -ao- :.neii pe. ui:ar:t le . .mi the natue 
• ( hara. t er, ar:d how' imieii th*^ ati.-et the pe,-->i- -.(>{s m ih' or'linai\ Ir.ine’a. 
liems el ilte'. Well nia\ !i lx.* *^aid dial ll llee'^*- i‘\ii y.-nii ^vere < li -a 1 ( ,ved, 
and repla.v.d i»y 1 ‘.in if .1 ism ainl I lem siv, l!ie jeneiaiieii of l'ei:,ia mlylit 

!i» anlH ijiat. (k 

(•111 audio! ir..i k>.s no n!enu<»n*ot /•/•/,/.{ . ih'- t. im may n<*t iia\i 
tali' iij •■■n 'll. e iT hui ‘die. e. what h..* I: js tt« »t.‘h n- on av- A/' ■ 

• “ rins lemai k..b!e Word. . . . ma) lx sanoirJ.x- I i.in-d,. tied a-, eiainni ^aon. 
[lei. parai. , douf'eiir. < onsid^-iaiion ! ••!« *• iiil. nd -tea'ine., p»oiit. jfenidiny 
ifi*llu' immediau < ootexi m win. hi n -s e mj i. ;-‘f] . !•o>llylll^ ‘.p.-akiny, it 
'^iyinlii .dial balanee ot j>.a*'.>nal aid ant. aye, n-e.db i\i'ii.--^ed in moni‘\ 
lorin-., wiaeli can lx .-.f j' u-r /. * I oiii oi an\’ an<l ev.iv trai lion. A 

ney*' »i i.it :oM, ;n win-li two jj.ane, are* invoi\t(l a* donoi an.! le. i| a. -nl , a*, 
■aipeiica aisi * ill >01 d:. i ee, oi' ev cn a e . jiia 1 < oiiLi'.i' 1 1 ny a_-ini'. e.innot I. ike* 
nlata* in I’* r-i.i 'iNithoul ihe p.iil\' who can be: le pie .I’MlevI a-, the aiilhan e.i 
the laNoiii' or ser\ u'v* ( lalimn;; ami re^i’ivmy a deihnle (ads r* liirn ioi w’r.a: 
in* h. IS done* .a' idi\e-n. It rnav ol’ eoav^, in- hd ll.' ‘amvin ealnie i-^ 
nii*eh the same .ill the w.a-.' o\ eM', that a. amilar sy.li m evi^t^ iimi. r *< 

’ elijkia.*nt nanu* m our own or e'.tlur eountne.*, and tiiat da- phiio-.o] ihi.' 
i iitie will weleome hi tjie Ik'i-d'.m a man .md^a brother. 'I'o s'ane- e \te*ni 
liiis is tine, lint in no <.;unli\ dial I lia\e‘ evei se. n o!' heard oi in the 
V* )i Id. i*'. tlu‘ s\sti-m so e>pen, se> shame !»■>., ( a* so im'\'i*i‘*.al as m Tef^ia. 
So far !rom beiny limit(.*d to the* sjdu're* of cioine'.li'- eeon.an\- e)i to eoin 
me.*r('ial transnel ieiiis, .1 jxrme'ate's e\e*iy walk and inspire, most ^ ol tliT 
actions <>( hie*. Iiv it-. opi*ration. y. ■ni.r<>'-'>ilv etir yratuileais s. r\i<'e aiax' be 
saiel.lo ha\e bee'ii erase*d in l\*rsia from tin* e'aie*y.e;i \ ot soe'ial mi lues, and 
enpielil*> Ifli.' be en e le’vate'el into the.* yilldiny jaim tplo ot human e ondia t 

^ (Vol. 1., IH). 4 b’- 111). . 

r.e' it .ideied. how.*\'eT. that while this e1e*lini! i<^n ot a national lailm: max; 
be admitted as a riil**, there aie umloubtedl\ to Ik* h^uml .-xf 1 ; i :ons m 
indis ieliial eases, ami iheso are by no means 1 onfiiu-el to llMoe. wl. ■ liax'e 
en|o)etl the* atlvanlayys of W'esli'ru eivili/alion. 

Mr. (hir/on ehvides his book into thirty (diaj’ileis, hall ol whieh he com 
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inuncls to tlu.* siiulcnl, and half to the amateur. l>y classifying; his work 
under tht‘ two heads of Disseiiation and Travel, and apporlioniuL; chapters 
or parts of cliapters accordinj;ly, we should ])ro])al)ly arrive at mucli tlie 
same result as lu* himselt had in vii‘W, hut llie ja'oress W(.)uld he facilitated 
aiul inethodi/ed hv subdiv ision. l‘*or instane*.*, ujul(.*r the llu'n^K-ad inielu 
he grfiuped (i ) aTrlueol<\ey and history, (2) eonuneoa' and polities : whin- 
(1) L^eograjJn in its widcT and more popular sensi*, with ( [)ersf)nal Jiarra 
live and adveiilure, would hi* found under tlu: second. Arelueoloi;y and 
am ient history ari*, as a lule, combined. 'I’iu- ruins of Tasaij^adie, the 
^culj)lures heariiiL; the names ol Naksh i-Kiistum and Naksh i-kajah, kcr 
sepolis, Istakhr, Susa, and Sh;ipiir-- all these an* desi'rihed and commented 
on with praisi‘Worthy attention to minutia.- and iiislrmlive letrosjH'et ; and 
ihe reader, to aid his n.'Seaich, is relctred, by piiot:it i< ae, ( a- indii ations, to 
llerodotus, ( tesias, Xiiu^] >la)n, Strabo, l‘lin\. (^)umlns ( leiius, Arnan, 

1 .ai'tantius, and otlu r < Iassi<'al writers. At Peisepolis, th<‘ l.all of a hundred 
eoliimns is e<in^idi j I d lo liavi* beerr the throne-room or aiulienee hall (>l 
1 )aiius Ilv'staspis: and il is thoUL;ht piobabK from the evideiae of ashes. 
[)roved to he* earboni/ed cedar, that this is o)u* ol die )tala< es disln»\\d by 
\Ic‘:\ander, when, ace( jj-diuj.!; to Iirvilen 

“ I lie kinj^ ‘'cio a ,i <:ui, wiili .s mI C) lii'-levy : 

'Ml ;iiN iL‘(l tin; w.iy lii’lu I'.im I** liis 

\u'l, like ;uu)tl)' I Ilcli n, hi «<1 aiinlliii 'I’ilw 

W'e will not toliow Mr. (dn/on in his disiussion of mod\e loi du* at i of 
incendiarism. W'liat imjielUd Ale^ander to fommil Uii* died,-- li' he flid 
commit il at all mU''i be'inattci ol pun., efuijei 1 me. Nor ^ an we .itlempl 
an anal)sis ol da- •' .niv jiai^es he has devoU’d lo an iKet)loL;ii a! investiLa- 
tion. kill wi.’ may lieaidK' eonjiiaUilaU* him on llu* skill and industrv lu 
has exhibite<l in ilialin^ widi liiis hianeh ol his sul)jt«J in eonne<tinn with 
aneiint elassii'al hisioiy. On th<- olhei hand, du n- is miu li «.)f ( ompaia 
dvel)’ modeiii liislory l<» be traeci! m du- desr'riplion of l ilies such as 
I'ehran, Tabii/, Masinhad, I.'>[.'ahan, \'e/d, Kiiman. and .Shira/. 

W ith < 'omineree .111(1 I’ohdes, tlu* chapters reladnL; lo whii h are jilainlv 
indicali-d 1)\ their lilies, niny bt. as'^oeiated mueh that is eom]>risi-d imdei 
the heads of ( lovernmeiu. Institutions and kelornis, du Aimw kailwa) 
IveM'iuies, Risourees anil M anil f.'iet ures. 'All ihe-se ijiustioiis are, upon 
the wlmle, ably, and ollen admirablx, Tieated : and the in.-^lnietion imparted 
is iVnnjirehensive and sound. but they I’annol he ade«|iiately illustrated 
by extracts : the iiu|inrer must be referred to the hook itself and its well 
filled i)aLJ.es, in wiiieh he will Ihid no di\ ehapters and ii^-w div p;issaL;es. 
If W'e differ from the writer ir opinion, il wih be ehietly on details such .is 
the [)arlieular liiu.* of i.'iilway eommuniealion which should form tlu: Persian 
link of an Indo lAiropcan line, d'hai link should, we believe, be fouiul 
between the two terminal points of lk\Lchdad and Kuraehi : not keeping to 
the roast e.\ef|)l in Mekrarii yet not reai'hini; a more northerly ])oint tli.m 
Shini/:. A w^/Z/v line further north is <d)vious]y impolitie ; lull branelus 
could be run out with ease to northerly or other points of tlu* eom])ass in 
the interests of trade, when occasion offered or eireumstances justified, 
'flu- ph)sieal dilheiillies to which Mr. (’ur/on refers, as presentin'; objections 
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to this st'Iicnit.*, would assunully be no ^i;iv.iler llian on hi.^ owi^ pio[u)sed 
line from I'a^rlulaJ to throui^li Kinnanshah. Hut we sljould liav(‘ 

'4reat reason lor Lhankfiilness \t\cyn) his alternative line wnv .ulopted, and 
'-te])s taken to make it a reality. At present w'e are aware ot no visible 
siens <^1 home down a sia'ioiis lenL;th of railway in l\‘rsia, in any direc tion 
\vhate\er: nor dues it appear practiTMble obtain a ('onca^sxion ibr siieh 
prcnaalure lor a ^)in>.e c»l \ears, unle>s l\us^ia*were the ajiplic anf. 

\mpl(‘ justiee! is doju; lo the !4t’0!H,ra]di\‘ (»! the* Shahs elonunions, 
Jnspec'tion o| ihe newly e\».eiUed map wi^u'h aet omjvanies “ Hersia and the 
I’ersiaii bUieslion, shows that it \'^ bnaiaht well np to dau-, and siij)plii s 
niuaided tia\(_ IK.rs with fiist the inl« alnation they recpiire. / In that j)orlion 
n! tlu U \t whieli we sh(»u!d si^j-aralt' .U' aeoLnaphic .il. aie -^nu'ie capital 
^ deseriptiMiis ot n»ad and land'^caj )e, and lla- slora s and ‘-Uitisiif of towns 
are Li\cn with e \i mi i) dinary <‘are‘ and tiilne'^.'*. iveleit nc es (o loi nu'r wrileis 
al.'oinid, and tfie ereaiii 'U t lu. ir obst i \ at u ms is u iaim d lor the beiu-lit (»l 

• In Is ad( ! . 

♦ • 

fn eoi'iehn-ion. we nun-1 la eovd oui appje*riat u>n oi' \h < 'm /on’s t-asy 
j'ortrainm.* ot jik n wlajin la* ine<-ts. i lie passage :n wlneh lie desi'rrhi.’s tlu 
pviiK'v' known as /iU ^ Siillan meIll■^ laUite under this lie. id. .ind would bi 
taij^ ^pu iinen to seUs i, h.id \se sipaee lor Imlher e.\lrael. T. b 

• It I.-* w It h pat lieiilai o-tpc/Ue tor waul -p.a’ ie\ii‘w-> 

»1 < aiJiain biiua i ni uit« i* .sOn,, ^mIuuil i nlitiei! / '// \.’ v/ t'/e//. 

!\ir ii /Ui:s ilc /.b/Vi. . e' .b (f ii',:* Ibululle ej ( ), ;ind 

M. |. ( h.iiht'v beli s jjf ( e / i.n /‘/'Vr/e ( f < \ pi't h J(- ^ 

'I'ar’ • (luidauu:i et < ie. aud Aiuiand, ('ohn it < 'ic- t, whieh 
m.iv Weil make iuitain jiroiid of I’lx' i>iaise that the di.slin:,piis},rd 1 reneh- 
e.ian, alter rare! ii! .'«tud\ anab.-as, jml • ^amina* ion. fr.siMW' mii :i-. I! 1 <i}mm 1 s 
^ eoloms'it ion. 


td'K (Al’dd:. 

h.i\'e ii.'ieiv<d, loo l.^te I'T ie\ie'.\ in d.is i.-ia, I’lol. Noick kes 
* SkJiiu s /n>Ni l //.o/rz r Mv aidoim A and t.’. I'laek); | I . Kiplinn's 

In m! (I mi Mtin m hid'ki (LoiuX/n: Maumllan and 

We ha\e also iceeiNid. with thanks. I'hc ry Nii 'tU iMe'.sis, 

l!sbistt‘r and ( '(). : T!i< Ciri'lii ( b/Ze/bv/. w hieh in addition to im iITeV'i Te 
< ’ara's l(‘arne<.l ])a[)ers on the lliUites has eiveii s<‘\(ral odier inteieslin:; 
arlieles in ati’hieoloe)’ *. / M is^^unuu y /w. Vi/e i[t s , /Xv -1 jj/t r/of/r 

eZ l^liiloloyv ; J he Aai/Z/vZ/ (/(e^^/u/vV/r <✓/ : I i ! : 

[ai de^ Revue's : i u i\et'Ut inU-fu/^, liu i\* . 'f'.i' of l\t> aa's . 

.h/unhfu^lu/h/uunau: 7h, /bVV/i/, a Moiithlv Maiji/me ot I'aMi.'ai an.i 
.Oriental l^n’seareli. 



PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 

THK MOUNlKBUlLDi: RS. • 

AXniAL RRFICMI-S. 

l‘Ri:ilIS roRK:' MOXRMI'.NTS. 

RRK HISTORIC Rl-LlCS. 

i'RiMrri\ !•: sYMiu)i.s. 

r 

CLIFF-DWELLERS, ANCIENT CITIES OF 

MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

« 

'The c:c1iLor of the. Anicricaii A nti(/it(^riau is piiblishinj^ a s(*ri('s ol 
Inxjks on Pi;i' C'lM I'MIWAN ^hiMi-s, and offers tlu^ wliole series to 
Si r.se.Ki liia;"'. Tlu^se volnnu's aro full}' illiisirated and CDiilain all ll].e 
latest information on the subject, This is th(*. tim(‘ for readers tn 
become acciuainted with Pre-(.\.)luinbian Anua'ica. 

3VOW 

Aniimi' Cffigicei anti €in.i.cmatic ..Countis. 

A oil Fmbloiiialic Moiiiiils, baseil on IVrsoiial llxplbralioii. 

.V lari^'o projx'r.boii of tlu'S( Mounds hikI I dlieics were discoNTU'cd, sur- 
VL\cd and platted in' the author, the en;.;ravinas of which aio aA’en in the 
hook. 'r]i<‘ work coutaiiis a descaiptiou of the (ireat Se.r}n'nt and umu\‘ 
other curious ohjorts. It treats of tiu' d’oteni s\ stem. It also descrihics th(‘ 
uanii' <lii\’i's and the' dix-aiii ijods of tin- .iiu ii'iil luinlets — in fac t, hrinj^.'^ tin.' 
if.'idcV ilii(') conliH'l with till- wild life .and tlic wild aniinal,^ of the Interior, 
and t^ives an intma ^tino |>ii-tiin' ol the stran.ee hahiis and way.s of tin 
effne>aiiiil<li-is. 

iliiist i'iit<M| Hilii ,'270 WtMwh'iits. :>.)0 l*iis?(*s. 

AGENTS ‘WANTED. 

One Lady in lowix sold Twelve Copies of this Book in Two Days’ time. 
“The Mound-builders” will sell still better. 

IiIBERAI. DISCOUNTS OFFERED TO CANVASSERS. 

\aAlH (JCAK 1 I'.RI.V KlAIl'.W, i^'/ohr, 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 

./// T/irtt Vo/id/nsy t/t i/iv ^vo., half-roau^ 'iK’ith Foutitrn , 

THE LAND-SYSTEMS' OF BRITISH INDIA. Kcin}; a Manual of 

the I/iiid -'IVnures ami ol ilie Systems of LaiKl-l\evenue Ailministration prcNaleiit in the several 
Pioviiicfs. ]]y n. n. 4hM»i.\-l‘o\\Ki.L, CM.K., KR.St.K., M.R.A.S., hue of the l>enj;al ./Jivil 
Service, ami oucji'T the Jmle,es of the C'lncf Ci^utl cif the Ihinjal). 

“A iiKiiiiiitu-iil.'l .i!u! I- \li ail'll! \ t wi'il; l»y a Icanic-tl aii<l lui i«l m-in rat iiitrixliirliiui, vitjj. li may wi-ll altiai t ttic* 

aUtMitiDii all •.fiiili Ml . Ill" a^raiiaii iiisliuiii-ui'., t \i:u il lln.-y aii- ii«il ‘.jH-i-ially or jiioli.-' .ioii.ill\' < vMlli l lie land 

^'y^u•Ilo i t Im-ILi. -V't'.-r /Vw/i A. ^ • 

• NEW VOLUMES OF THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

(Editetl hy F. Max iMi i.i.kk.) ^ 

Vol. XXX. "The GRIHYA SUTRAS: Rules of Vedic Domestic Cere* 

moifies. I’arl II., Comm \, HlKANVAKh.-i \, \i \si*.\.mi;.\, 'IV anslated liy Ilr.KM \nn i.)\ i»km{Kko; 
Ai’asi AMJ: V, T vo.N V-1‘ \UI1;1I.'V'01A-Sr I u \S, TlalT^laU•d hy F. Max Mn.i.i,i;. Demy Svo., 
cloth, 12-^. <)il. ' 

Vol. XXXVI. PAHLAVI TEXTS. 'I'ranslatud 1)V ]■:. W. Wkst. Part l\\ 

Con I lA I s Cl' iUiiXvsKS. Demy Svrt., tl.iili, 15*.. * 

Vol. XXXIX and XL. THE SACRED Bp’OKS OF CHINA: 'l lu IVxis.of 

'I’.M )i.sin, '1 i.in.sl.'Uuil I'y I \Ml.s Jjoa'.k, I’K/fi-.s-or ol ( 'hinese in llic F iiivei . mI \‘ "t ()\loid. I'aVi I, 
'IMF TAO 'I'l'dl KIXC : the ..f K\\ano.'IVi^,41ooks l.-X\ II. I'.'ol I! dill;. W k IT 

IXt.S OF KWAXC 'IVK, i’.ooh^ Will. XXXril. . dflF 'l‘l I AI-Sl ) .\ XC i'RAi rAIF. ml-' 
AC.'riOX.S AXD rniilR kl.l'RIlll.'rR )XS. |)cmy 8v«>., ih>th. 21 V :iu i\s<* Mdume'. 

[/\e/ . /v.'.- a''' /?'. 

NEW VOLUMES OF “RULERS OK INDIA/' 

(laiitetl l»y \V. \V. IIcnm k.I 
Cjiiwii S\o., (do! h. wil h Mnjt, j'Uie 2.. (id. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK* and the Company as a Govern- 

ing” and Noii’-Trading Power, liy DI'Meikh ^ Iho cdow n Svo., eloih, vm'.Ii 

and .Md]), prn'e j.-x. (m. ^ 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, and the Making of South- 

Western India, lly J. S. y'm 10'^, I!.-.}., \!.A. • 

FULL CATALOGUElS PUS * FREE UPON APPLICATION. 

h'K( )\\’ 1 H'., ( 't .\ K 1 M )i >N Fi'i 'xs W'.mm.iii )i , Am i x t'''!:\’i'K^ 1C ('. 

KESSRS. LUZAC &' CO.’S LIST. 

Official aiH'Ut!? an^ ipublitJbcr? to the 3uMa Office. 

CuiLN l.\I. d'l’.W.l \llc\ 1 1 M». Xl.fv Slim 1. 

THE RAUZAT-US-SAFA ; or. Garden of Purity. f 'onkiinini; ihc 

HiNt»)rie.s of Fiojiheiv., Kini^s, .ml kh.dir.. I'.\ M 1 1 : »/hon i >. I'e.jl 1., \ d!.. 1. ;in-! M, 'IMnshiU'd 
frtmi the I’er^jiai! Fy 1'.. Ivi'.i 1 t i -l.u. ICdu/l Fy F. I . Ari i ihn'm, M.R.A..'^. .i jui i .N\.i., 

cit)Lh. io>. e.u'li \ oi • * ’ % 

CAPPELLER’S SANSKRIJ-ENGLISH I^CTIONARY. k-.y.d .Sm.., 

I d.ilh. /( 1-- - » , .. 

DR. JASTROW'^DICXIONARY OF THE TARGUMIM. THE 
TALMUD BABLF AND YERUSHAVMI, AND THP: MIDRASTIC LITERA- 
TURE. Pan- I. 1(1 V., 4 lij. Ss. c.idi I .in. 


, * 111 liri* Pli'.s. 

ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY. ( dint.TinfML^ n roinjncli^ 'r!Mi]'jlih.‘r.'iiit)n <fl' ihu 

C'uneihtnii d\-\I-s of the ♦Inlidi .Mii.'>eiim iddh-i tioii of d'el! el- .\ui;i ni;i daFlil-., .1* t 'uiic< tul.iiioe of 
ihjj'^Vortl-i lliercin, etc , etc. liy I )r. C. r>K/')i.i>, of the Ihiiedi Mii'-emn. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS hcIoiiL^iiii; lo tliu K. 

(jGllet'liim cd ihi: l’.iiii--li ^lu•^elml. Ry Dr. R. F, IlARi'Lk, of the t. hicai^o 1.' uiveisiiy. 

INDIAN WISDOM. JJy .Sir Monjlk MomkrAV’u.i.iams. Wav Rcvi.scd 

Ftliiion. 

l.l'Z.AC & CO., Oppusi'ik iiik Buiti.^u Museum, Lomion, VV.C. 

• » 

Asiaiu: (JCAiUK^tLY Kkview, /u/y, lSy2. 



Special Publications of the Oriental Congress 

A'j’ Cos'i* Price, by SunscRipriON. 

(<i) Summaries of Oriental Research since 1886 

Professo ' E. Montety President; J)r, G. IV. Lcitmry Secretary. 

Hebrew and Aramaic : Professor E. Mofitet. 

* Arabic and /}^thio])ic : Professor Rene Basset. 

Assyriology ; Projessor A. Limke. 

Afrl 'a, exi:ej)t Kgypl, since 1883 : Captain TJi, G. de Gnirandon. 
l^gypiology, including Coptic : Professor E. Amelincan. 

Sinology : Professor H. Cordicr, 

Paleslinology ; Abbe A. Albany. 

i\ryan : J^nfessor G. de Vaseonce/los-Abreu. 

(’omparative I .aaguage since 1889; DrA/Acmer. 

Indo-Chinese : M. E. Aymonicr. 

Polynesian : Dr. E. Schneider. 

Draviilian : Professor Julie n Vinson (not yet received). 

Malayan : A/. /. /. Meyer. 

'Turkish : Af. C/enienf Unart. 

Oriental ArclKcology since 187.1 : W. Simpson^ Es</. 

Indian Numisinatics : V. A. Smith, 7i!s\/.y B.C.S. 

OllitT Summaries are in course of preparation. 

Inlenthng subscribers should apjdy to l)r. I.kitnku, Woking. 

After the close of the subscription, the price will be ioubled. 

Suniinar)' of Research in Sanscrit stiulies and PiblicJgraphy (56 ]>ages) by ProfessTjf 
(k de ^'asconc:ellos-Al)reu (Svo., 3s. 6d.), entitled — 

Sl'MMARlO DAS IN VSSTK ; At.'OKS RM SAMSC RITOI.OGI A 
’ DISDK 18SO AIK, 1891. 

ifuscnlo c scrip to a coni' He 

DA t'O.MMISSAO 0 R( lANI/Al ) 0 R A IK) COXOKKSSO I X I KkXAriONAL DE ORIENTALIS TAS, 

• JacXDRK.s, 1891, 

por 

(k DK \’AS<:OXCELLOS-A 15 RKlb 

• lIiK’luirul ciii MatlK-in.iiir.'i j)c’ la rnivcrsii!a<l«.* cle 
Soci<j (In Tn^lilulii da ihl-suk'. t’nivnr^idadc, (.• da Academia Real das Si;iencias de Lisboa, 
I’irsideiile da “Jn A. iaii«*a da Snc. do do LislV)a, 

da Socioh’ .\siatKino, 

da (rAiitbro])i)I«)Ldo, da Sniivu* Ac.'id«dui(pie IndoKJ^'inoisc, etc., etc. ; 

(Jtlloior d’Avadeiiiie, Ollleial da Or<lcm de Santu./o 
0 ("oiDinoM'lador da Ordem tie (lusta'-'o \Vasa, . 

Lcnte de lingua el liUeratura samsc''in(;a no Cur.so Sii[)C‘rior dc I.elras, 

^ ein Li-^lxSa. 

THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, 

London, Sept., 1891. 

A complete and correct edition of the proceedings, abstracts of all the papers, read 
at the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, the Statutes, a complete list of 
members, etc., 123 pages (2s. 6d.). 

Puuu.SHiNc; Department : 

'THK ORIENTAL UNIVF.RSPTV INSTITUTE, WOKING. 

» 

.\siAri(: ()u.\kTKiu.Y Kevihw, /ntj', icSy2. 






